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TimtSp — Advice  to  omigmntH  ^ith  capital  j  Dever  to  bring  out  labourers 
engaged  for  a  term  of  yeara.— Connection  of  commercial  prosperity 
witli  agHcuItural  improvement, — Suocesaful  merchants  ofteLL  ardent 
imp  rovers  of  the  land,— The  wheat-midge. — Substitution  of  the  oat 
for  the  wheat  crop. — Increased  consumption  of  oatincal. — Fallj  and 
l^d  on  the  Tatagoucbe  River,— Rigbta  of  squatters. — Unsteadincsii 
of  the  French  an  laboirrers, — Interference  of  church  hohdays  with 
re^golar  employment. — Fallfl  of  the  Papineau. — Good  land  on  the 
Upper  waters  of  the  Nepisiguit.— Future  prospeetB  of  thiB  diatiict^ — 
Blasdug  the  bark  of  the  birch -trees* — Resin  in  the  birch-bark.— Value 
of  fiums  about  Bathurst. — Causes  of  the  bad  farmirtg  in  these  coutl- 
triea. — Evil  conaciquencea  of  knowiiag  only  how  to  farm  badly. — 
Ej^ceeding  healthiness  of  the  cUmate. — Use  of  salt  mud  as  a  maiiiire. 
-^M^rka  cerlfera  abundant  on  the  sands, — Wax  extracted  from  it  by 
the  Fimch  habitants. — North-eoKt  horn  of  the  Province  of  Now 
BrunBwick.— Red  land  along  this  coasL — EeLatlou  of  htiman  art  to 
TOLt  II.  A 
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tiatural  capability ♦—Lerel  and  swampy  surface. — Artetml  and 
thorough  di-aiuage  euggeeted. — Boman  Catholic  Ireland  tranepkiited 
%o  tho  aettlemcnt  of  New  Bandon.— dcaring  land  close  to  tbc  »ea.^ 
Cold  winter  winds  of  the  Bay  de  Chaleufp — Greater  wiinxith  of  the 
iuuer  Concessions. — Mr  Ritelne*a  private  tranaitioii  hotcL — DIecoih- 
fort  of  fiuch  hotc^lji, — 'Superior  ch^r^ter  of  the  French  population  in 
ilm  aorth-eaatero  part  of  the  province* — Relation  of  the  soil  and 
rocks  of  a  new  countiy  to  the  intellectual  and  social  churactcr  of  its 
future  inhabitants- — Element  of  race. — Intennistnre  of  ludum  blood* 
— Caraqufit  sottkixieuL — ImproYcmeut  in  rural  practice  among  tho 
Frencb,— Hospitable  reception  of  "Mr  Collector  Blackhall,  an  old 
Aberdonian  settler. — Hk  opixtion  of  the  health  of  the  country. — In- 
fluence  of  asaoiiiatione  in  the  choice  of  a  new  home. — Sullivan's 
boggy  oomerr  and  Mr  Blackhall's  rocky  sdection. — Attempering  of 
man  and  circiinustances  to  each  other.— AmuBing  prejudice  of  one 
of  my  follow- travellers. — It^  early  Jsonrce. — ^Travelling  thrashing- 
macbinea,— Pocmoucbe  River  and  Ferry. — Fire-makiug  in  the  woods. 
— Carriboo  Plains, — Little  Tracadi- — Tracadi  Lii§oou. — Leper  hospi- 
fed, — Singularity  of  the  disease  here  called  leprosy. — Opimous  of  the 
medical  profension  regarding  it. — Scrub-pin©  barren,  and  sweet  fern 
country  between  Big  Tracadi  and  the  Tabusintac  Elver* — Pitchy  dork* 
neBs  of  moDuloe^  cloudy  nighta  in  the  forest. — Excellence  of  the 
I'oadfi  in  New  Brunswick.— Annual  Government  expenditure  upon 
ibe  roade  of  this  proviuce,  compared  with  similar  expenditure  in  the 
East  Indies* 

October  12. — This  mommg  I  started  early  for  Batliurst, 
a  distance  of  fifty-two  miles  along^  the  coast  of  the  Bay 
de  Chaleur.  The  country  over  whieh  we  passed  con- 
siBted  of  the  highly-mclined  upper  Silurian  heda,  with 
occasional  limestones  occurring  among  themj  especially 
about  half-way  to  Bathurst.  Over  these  rocks j  in  many 
places,  were  spread  ^  in  patches  more  or  less  eztensi yc, 
horizontal  old  red-sandstone  beds,  and,  for  the  first 
twenty'fi?e  miles,  red  drift  covered  the  surface ,  forming 
a  light  red  land,  easily  worked j  in  many  places  cleared, 
and  covered  with  thriving  far  ma. 

I  hadj  during  the  forenoon^  an  opportunity,  which 
rarely  occurred,  of  comparing  together  the  opposing 
sentiments  of  different  persons  in  regard  to  this  country 
as  a  place  for  the  settlement  of  our  home  population. 


IV         OPINION  OF  A  FREE  CHURCH  MINISTER,  3 

Nineteen  miles  from  Dalbousiej  we  stopped  to  refresh 
Ottrselrea  and  rest  our  horses.  The  settlers  thus  fai'  are 
mostlj  from  Airan ;  and  here  I  met  with  a  Free  Cburch 
minister  from  the  same  i eland j  who  had  been  in  the 
province  for  a  couple  of  years^  and  occasionally  preached 
in  Gaelic*  Most  of  the  Scotch  settlers,  he  informed  me, 
had  joined  the  Free  Church.  They  had  already  one 
church  twelve  or  fifteen  mile^  on  this  side  of  DaUaousie, 
and  arc  about  to  buOd  another  m  the  town  itself,  w*here 
there  is  already  one  belonging  to  the  Scottish  Establish- 
ment. He  was  the  only  person  I  bad  hitherto  met 
whoj  though  he  did  not  speak  distinctly  out,  showed,  by 
hiB  manner  and  conver^tion^  that  be  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  country — perhaps  it  might  be  with  bis  situa- 
tion in  it.  He  acknowledged  that  the  climate  was  very 
healthy,  and  that  all  the  settlers  were  prospering,  but 
that  he  would  not  encourage  any  persons  to  come  out 
and  settle  here*  His  chief  grievances  were,  that  the 
winter  was  very  cold,  and  that  the  farmers  could  get 
no  money  for  their  grain  and  other  produce  from  the 
merchants. 

It  is  possible  that  the  peculiarities  of  his  situation,  or 
his  recent  arrival  in  the  country,  may  make  this  gentle- 
man think  more  of  these  two  difficulties  than  they 
deserve*  His  profession  may  expose  him  more  to  the  cold 
in  w^Iuter,  or  be  may  feel  it  more,  from  being  already 
beyond  the  middle  of  life  w^heii  he  arrived,  and  having 
leea  of  the  bodily  exercise  which  the  farmer  is  obliged 
to  take*  And  as  he  has  to  depend  on  his  farming 
friends,  I  sup  pose  ^  mainly  for  his  support,  be  may  suffer 
more  than  others  from  the  system  of  barterj  which  is 
almost  a  necessity  in  a  new  country  hke  thisj  and  must, 
for  a  long  time,  be  the  chief  mode  of  conducting  busi- 
aeas  between  the  cultivator  and  the  importer.  The 
farmer  gives  his  grain  to  the  conn  try-raer chant,  and  gets 
tea  J  sugar,  cloth  j  and  leather  in  retm^n.    The  latter 
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senjs  die  mme  grain  to  the  town-merchant  in  St  John 
or  Queh€!C,  and ^  like  the  smaller  dealer,  obtains  also  in 
return  tlie  same  or  other  West  Indian  and  manufactured 
articles*  It  i&  onlj  after  a  country  has  become  ao  rich 
or  so  densely  peopled  that  several  mercbants  can  obtain 
a  living  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and,  by  doing  mnch 
buiiilneas,  can  aflbrd  to  take  smaller  profits  and  to  outbid 
each  other,  that  money  is  easily  obtainedj  and  Is  diffused 
readily  among  the  community*  Such  a  period  will  arrive, 
without  doubt,  in  this  and  most  other  parts  of  these 
northern  provinces;  but  that  it  has  not  yet  arrived  in 
any  sjioclal  locality,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  pccnliar 
drawback  to  that  locality,  or  as  a  grievance  which  will  not 
disappear  from  all  new  settlements  as  age  creeps  npon 
them,  and  their  population  and  products  increase. 

Twelve  miles  further  on  we  stopped  at  Chalmers's, 
(Belledune.)  Two  brothers  live  at  this  way-side  inn 
and  farm,  and  the  settlers  around  are  chiefly  from  Ayr- 
shire. These  brothers  had  been  eighteen  years  in  the 
country,  and  they  differed  altogether  from  the  miniater 
as  to  the  evils  of  the  New  Brunswick  winter.  That  it 
was  cold,  they  did  not  deny ;  but  it  was  dry,  they  said, 
aud  bracing,  and  more  easily  home  than  a  winter  at 
home,  because  a  man  never  gets  his  feet  wet,  and, 
except  when  the  whiter  is  melting  off  into  spring,  is 
seldom  exposed  to  damp  weather,  or  to  the  danger  of 
taking  cold,"  They  agreed  also — and  many  others 
have  told  me  the  same — that  tf  a  man  is  comjortahle 
home^  he  ^ought  7Wt  to  mme  out  here;  but  that  if 
he  does  come  out,  and  is  inclined  to  w^ork  with  perse- 
verance, he  will  surely  proapen  The  difficulties  of  the 
settler  are  chiefly  experienced  during  the  first  two  years, 
after  which  they  arc  gradually  got  over,  and  he  becomes 
first  reconciled,  and  finally  attached  to  the  country  in 
which  he  is  prosperous  and  independent. 

In  this  north-eastern  part  of  New  Brunswick,  there 
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are  many  French  settlersj  the  desceodanti  of  the  old 
Acadians.  In  the  latter  half  of  thi§  day's  journey  we 
passed  many  of  their  farmg,  and  a  few  Tillages  inhabited 
by  them* 

At  one  of  these — Petit  Rocher,  or  Little  Eock  Point — 
we  stopped  a  few  minutea  and  visited  a  farm  bj  the  road- 
aide,  which  a  Mr  Woolmer,  a  person  engaged  in  the 
fishiDg  trade,  had  begun  to  cultivate  on  an  improved 
method.  Some  of  the  French  ploughmen  here  were 
turning  over  straight  deep  furrows^  and  making  very 
good  work.  With  the  aid  of  lime  and  fish-refusej  the 
owner  of  this  farm  promises  not  only  to  raise  good 
crops,  but  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  over  the 
neighbouring  proprietorB, 

In  parts  of  the  country  which,  like  the  neighbourhood 
of  Petit  Eocher,  are  still  somewhat  remote,  tlie  French 
are  collected  in  the  greatest  numbers,  and  are  most 
unmixed.  In  such  localities  they  possess  soils  of 
different  qualities^ — as  they  occur  naturally  intermingled 
over  the  surface  they  inhabit »  But  as  we  approach  the 
centres  of  commerce,  or  the  points  towards  which  emi- 
gration tends,  the  population  begins  to  be  mixed,  and 
the  inferior  land  only  is  in  the  hands  of  the  native 
Acadian  3* 

This  began  to  be  the  case  as  we  came  within  eight  or 
ten  miles  of  Bathurst  Immediately  north  of  the  Tata- 
gouche  River,  we  passed  through  much  swampy  laud, 
and  much  poor,  hungry,  gravelly  soilj  intermixed  with 
occasional  patches,  more  or  less  extensive j  of  deep  red 
loam*  In  this  region,  the  poorest,  most  stony,  least 
capable,  and  worst-cultivated  land  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
French — the  best  land,  and  the  best  cultivatcdj  being 
possessed  by  tliose  of  British  descent.  I  have  already 
mentioned  thatj  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  brothers 
Chalmersj  at  Belledune,  the  present  settlers  are  chiefly 
Ayrshii-e  men.    The  French  formerly  occupied  exten- 
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nivi^ly  nil  ttlon^  t\m  eon»t ;  liiit  these  Ayrahire  emigrants 
Apptuir  ta  bo  «hrc^w*l  otioitgh  to  biiy  out  Jobnnj  Crapaudj 
w  1 1011  lui  hrij»t>tni!*  ti>  poti!*e*a  goo^l  or  easily  available  and 
iniin*uVRblt5  IimhI*  Ami  the  though tlessness  and  impro- 
vhli^iu'ti  af  thd  Krciiob  givo  tbcra  too  many  opportnmties 
ii{  tUnn^  Hut  tiio  inner  country,  for  a  considerable 
iliHtunm  along  ih\^  co«at,  is  excellent  Uxid.  This  is  said 
to  lui  (iiiii  tilling  and  the  back  oonceiisions  arc  chiefly 
<Kn'U|iiiHl  hy  tlui  iH^iriug  Freiieli,  who  fall  back  as  the 
iuirmlinf^  StixiMin  ftdvanco. 

With  all  tbiHf  hi*wovor,  ihe  French  are  the  most 
diooiful  piHipUi  tlie  Iriivollcr  nieets  in  tins  countryj 
apinirtinlly  tbt^  inowt  1**^PIH%  and  certainly  the  most  con- 
tttiiUul  with  thoir  crop^.  This  o^mtentment  with  things 
(V4  thtiy  arti  ii  not  «ti  Ikeiiolicial  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
ia  (surtttiiily  tbt^  eaiui«s  of  tbcir  being  theraseWes  sup- 
plunttitl  iiiul  \mAm\  hack  hito  the  wildenicss.  But  one 
iiiiiuot  kiiLK  with  ihiim  people  witliout  feeling  that  this 
nmj  tiantotitnitint  may  po»&ibly  be  more  productive  of 
p(*Eiil!vb  wiirltlly  happiiKms  to  them,  as  Individuals j  than 
tliti  n^dUurtrt,  JimiuniLmted,  aitnving,  burmng  energy  of 
tbnii'  Haxon  utiightKnira. 

Wa  rmu'ht^il  Bathm\^t  about  six  in  the  evening,  having 
aonui  lliniug'li  u  Ith  tlio  t*i\inc  horses^ — and  found  a  clean 
km  md  euinfi»rlftblc  tpiartcrs  awaiting  us, 

iht.  lii— Tho  tijwu  t>f  lUlhurst  i;^  situated  on  either 
%Ult%  uf  a  Imt'ltonr,  or  bay^  »omc  six  or  eight  miles  in 
depth  f  and  four  or  fivo  wido,  which  is  formed  by  the 
mouths  of  three  rivot*s  —  tbo  TatagouchOj  the  Middle, 
and  thti  Niipisiguit  -which  fall  into  it*  It  is  well  built, 
and  has  quite  the  air  of  a  town,  though  its  population 
has  ni^vtir  liKetuithHl  a  thousand.  At  present,  in  conse- 
fjuonco  of  the  fiiiluro  of  llr  Ounard^s  large  shipbuilding 
eHtahltNliuiont,  it  contains  only  about  Bvo  hundred  inha- 
bitauta,  ^rhe  harbour  at  Uie  town  itself  is  about  half  a 
lit}  wide  J  and  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  of  that 
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length.  The  constrnction  and  maintaining  of  such  a 
bridge,  even  in  an  old  conntiy,  would  be  considered  as 
a  serions  nndertaking ;  but  it  is  only  one  of  numeronB 
gimilar  works  which  have  been  executed  in  this  province  j 
for  the  pnrpo&e  of  improving  and  faciliUiting  the  inter- 
nal commnnications  of  the  conntrj*  On  the  high  gronnd 
above  the  north  end  of  the  bridge  stands  a  large  Eomaii 
Catholic  church  J  and,  at  a  little  di  stance,  one  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland — both  conspicuous  objects. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  harbour  is  an  Episcopal  church, 
smaller,  and  of  less  pretensions.  The  larger  churches, 
and  especially  the  very  large  Eoman  Catholic  one,  are 
intended  for  the  aocomraodation  of  a  larger  rural,  as  well 
as  for  the  smaller  town  population* 

Among  the  persons  from  whom  strangers  in  Bathurst 
are  accustomed  to  receive  attention,  Mr  Francis  Fer- 
guson is  one  of  the  most  eonspicuons ;  and  I  have  to 
confess  my  obligations  to  him  for  much  hospitality  and 
kindness.  He  owns  a  farm  of  500  acres,  close  to  the 
town — of  which  130  acres  are  in  cultivation,  all  well 
fenced,  clean,  in  good  culture,  and  nnder  crop,  besides 
10  or  12  acres  in  pasture.  This  farm  presents  an  illus- 
tration  of  what  I  have  said,  as  to  the  gradual  extnision 
of  the  Acadian  French*  Eight  years  ago  it  formed 
three  French  farms,  on  each  of  which  only  a  little  bit 
was  cleared  round  the  site  of  the  settlers'  house*  These 
farms  he  bought  and  consolidated,  and,  clearing  the 
intervening  spaces,  has  fenced  and  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion the  continuous  breadth  of  150  acres,  on  which  his 
excellent  farm-honse  and  buildings  are  erected.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  farm  consist  of  black  earth,  where 
cedar-swamps  formerly  stood,  and  of  rich  red  clay.  The 
higher  parts  are  more  sandy  and  gravelly — the  looser 
ffe6m  of  the  same  red  rocks  from  which  the  red  clay  of 
the  lower  land  has  been  derived, 

Oats,  barley,  potatoesj  and  hay  are  his  principal  crops. 


8  INFLUENCE  OF  SUCCESSFUL  COMMERCE  ^ 

His  turaip-culture  m  only  commencing*    His  potatoes 
yield  seventeen  to  twenty  fold  ^  and  his  tajj  of  which  he 
cut  140  acres,  has  yielded  him,  on  an  average j 
s  ati  acre. 

To  his  head-man^  who  is  a  Scotch  grieve,  he  gives  £4 
a-month ;  and  to  his  other  farm-servants  £2,  10s.  cur- 
rency a-month,  besides  their  board  and  lodging ;  and 
they  arc  engaged  by  the  year*  A  few  farra -servants,  he 
said,  would  he  stire  of  eniploytnent  in  this  district  at 
tbe^e  wages, 

I  put  down  here,  as  it  occurs  to  mc,  a  caution  to 
etnigrants  possessing  capital— whicli  will  apply  equally, 
I  believe,  to  all  North  America^  whether  British  or 
£epubliean — never  to  bring  out  men-servants  under  an 
engagement,  and  with  the  expectation  that  they  will 
contentedly  and  honestly  work  for  their  employer  till 
their  engagement  is  fulfilled*  Experience  says  that  it  is 
a  bad  plan  J  and  never  succeeds.  The  men  soon  begin  to 
think  they  have  been  over-reached^  and  that  they  are 
cheated ;  and  they  either  remain  discontented  and  half 
tJBcless,  or  they  seek  a  quarrel  with  their  master,  or, 
without  a  quarrelj  go  off  and  leave  him  altogether. 
Ingratitude  of  this  kind  is  all  but  universal.  This  is  an 
evil  for  which  human  nature  is  to  blame,  and  which  has 
brought  disappointment  to  the  hopes  of  comfort  enter- 
tained by  many  emigrant  families,  which,  but  for  this 
unexpected  occurrence,  might  have  been  fully  realised. 

I  was  Interested  by  finding  in  New  Brunswick,  as  in 
many  places  at  home,  the  intclligencCj  energy,  and  busi- 
ness habits  of  the  mei*cautlle  classes,  turning  themselves 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  exhibiting  a  warmer 
spirit,  and  more  praiseworthy  example  of  improvement, 
thau  is  generally  to  be  seen  among  tliose  to  the  manner 
born,**  It  is  a  circumBtance  which,  as  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, lis  not  undeserving  of  notice,  that  those  countries 
which,  in  our  time,  have  been  most  fortunate  in  com- 
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merce,  have  also  advanced  most  in  the  art  of  persuading 
Tinwilling  mih  to  yield  eontimious  and  abundant  crops. 
In  Holland,  Flanders^  and  Great  Britain,  the  wealth 
gained  by  commerce  has  permanently  improved  and 
enriched  vast  tracts  of  available  land,  and  has  redeemed 
to  the  use  of  man  whole  districts,  which,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  were  wholly  unavailable  for  the  production  of 
human  food. 

I  have  in  almost  every  county  at  home  remarked, 
Aat  among  the  most  zealous  improvers  were  aome  who, 
retiring  from  commercial  piirsuit^^  came  fresh  to  the 
tilling  of  the  soil,  untrammelled  by  prejudice,  open  to 
weigh  fairly  the  chances  of  profit  from  this  or  that  mode 
of  husbandry,  new  to  the  district,  and  prepared,  by  pre- 
vious habits,  to  prosecute  with  earnest  attention  what 
they  had  satisfied  themselves  was  likely  to  promote  their 
private  profit,  and  the  good  of  the  neighbourhood.  And 
here  at  Bathurst,  in  the  case  of  Mr  Ferguson  and  others, 
and  again  at  !Miramichi,  at  8t  John,  and  at  various 
other  places  in  New  Brunswick,  I  found  the  most  suc- 
cessful merchants  the  most  active  also  in  promoting 
agricultural  improvement  among  others,  and  in  setting^ 
BO  far  as  their  opportunities  allowedj  a  valuable  example 
by  their  own  personal  exertions. 

The  wheat-midge — which ,  as  I  have  mentioned,  has 
not  as  yet  been  observed  on  the  Restigouche — is  much 
complained  of  here,  and  has  greatly  injured  the  cropSj 
especially  of  the  French  settlerSp  The  consequence  here, 
also,  is  similar  to  that  which,  in  a  greater  degree,  has 
taken  place  on  the  lower  St  Lawrence.  The  oat  has 
been  substituted  for  wheat  on  their  farms,  and  oatmeal 
for  wheaten  flour  as  the  food  of  their  families.  Twenty 
years  ago,  no  oatmeal  was  used  in  the  district ;  and 
though  the  cultivation  of  oats,  and  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  oatmeal,  gradually  became  important,  still,  in  1845, 
no  oatmeal  was  imported  into  Bathurst,    Since  that 
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jmr^  the  cultivation  of  oats  has  more  than  doubled ;  and 
yet  J  in  18495  nearly  four  thousand  bushels  of  oatmeal, 
and  six  thousand  of  raw  oats,  have  been  imported.  The 
extended  culture  and  consumption  of  the  oat  is  a  favour- 
able circumstance  as  regards  the  iriture  welfare  of  the 
country,  both  because  the  climate  is  well  suited  to  this 
kind  of  grain,  and  because  tlie  meal  formed  from  it  is  an 
eminently  valuable  and  nutritious  food. 

Up  the  Tatagouchc  River  new  settlements  are  extend- 
ing, which  have  already  reached  the  third  concession,  I 
visited  these  settlements,  and  drove  up  the  river  as  far 
as  an  abandoned  manganese  mine,  which  is  close  to  an 
interesting  fall  of  the  river,  where  it  partly  cuts  its  way 
through,  and  partly  falls  over,  the  edges  of  hardened 
slate-rocks.  The  soil  is  of  third-rate  quality,  being 
composed  generally  of  the  sandy  and  gravelly  drift  of 
the  red  sandstones,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  deep- 
red  loam  J  as  we  should  expect  from  the  breaking  up  of 
such  rocks,  and  the  sorting  of  their  ingredients  by  flow- 
ing water-  The  settlers,  also,  are  an  inferior  class  to 
what  I  had  seen  twenty  miles  farther  north,  Tbey  con- 
sist of  French  and  Irish  ehiefiy,  with  a  very  few  Scotch 
— men  who  have  failed  in  lumbering,  and  who  have 
taken  to  farmingj  not  with  a  willj  but  as  a  pw-uUer, 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  squatting  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  men  bny  and  sell  their  holdings  as  squatterSj 
though  they  have  no  legal  title  to  the  land.  So  far, 
however  J  the  squatter  is  safe,  as,  according  to  provincial 
law,  whoever  subsequently  buys  the  land  from  Govern- 
ment must  pay  him  for  his  improvements.  They  thus 
have  a  sort  of  tenant-right,  such  as  the  L-ish  exercise  or 
claim  at  home. 

The  French  settlers  here,  as  elsewhere,  uniformly  run 
out  their  land— in  cases  of  succession,  subdivide  their 
farms  into  long  ribbons — ^and  are  an  easy,  easily-satis- 
fiedj  good-natured  race-    They  never  seek  employment 
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SO  long  BM  they  have  a  barrel  of  flour  in  the  house ;  and 
when  thej  g^t  work,  thej  are  not  to  be  depended  upon 
as  servants.  A  trifle  will  take  them  away  from  tlieir 
work  ;  and  so  many  church-holidays  interfere  with  their 
regular  operations  —  for  tliey  are  all  zealous  Roman 
Catholics — that  they  are  employed  by  British  settlers 
who  require  continuous  labour  only  when  no  other  ser- 
vants are  to  be  had,  or  when  they  are  willing  to  bind 
themselves  to  regnlar  attendance^  despite  of  their  holi- 
days. The  result  of  such  constant  interference  with  the 
necessary  labours  of  their  farms,  on  the  social  and 
economical  prosperity — ^especially  of  a  people  living  in 
80  short  a  summered  climate  as  this — ought  to  be  well 
considered  by  those  clerical  authorities  who  are  said  to 
be  now  devising  means  for  inflicting  this  new  evil  on 
already  sufficiently  unhappy  Ireland, 

Oct*  14,' — This  morning  was  very  fine,  with  a  coldish 
wind,  but  a  clear  warm  sunshine.  I  went  to-day  up  the 
Nepisiguit  river  as  far  m  the  settlements  extend,  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles,  and  visited  the  Falls  of  the  Papineau, 
From  its  muuth  upwards,  the  Nepisiguit  flows  for  the 
girnter  part  of  its  course,  wherever  the  rocks  are  visible, 
over  slightly  inclined  red -sandstone  rocks,  which  form  a 
long  rapid  about  three  miles  above  Bathurst.  At  the 
fallsj  the  river  breaks  through  a  barrier— either  of  granite 
or  of  hard  conglomerate,  I  forget  which — that  separates 
the  newer  from  the  older  rocks  p 

So  far  up  the  river,  the  land  is  either  liglit  and  sandy^ 
or  fitony,  poor,  and  gravelly.  This  stony  land  extends 
several  miles  farther  up  ;  but,  beyond  thisj  a  rich  maple 
country  is  said  to  succeed,  and  to  stretch  into  the  interior 
for  a  great  many  miles*  Generallyj  on  this  part  of  the 
Bay  de  Chaleur,  the  land  is  inferior  for  a  dozen  miles 
above  the  mouths  of  the  rivers;  but  higher  up  the  streams 
it  iinproves.  This  inner  countiy,  however,  is  not  yet 
opened  up  by  roads,  and  is  therefore  not  easily  accessible 
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to  intending  settlers.  A  road  from  Batbarst  across  tlie 
province,  which  should  strike  the  head-waters  of  the 
TobJque,  and  descend  to  the  St  John  through  the  rich 
land  which  skirta  the  former  river,  would  give  many 
fitcilities  for  settlement,  and  for  developing  the  resources 
of  these  northern  counties.  One  may,  I  think,  venture 
to  predict  that  English  travellers  who,  a  century  lience, 
mk\y  explore  this  northern  region  of  New  Brnnswick, 
wiU  iind  both  much  population  and  many  fine  and 
settled  townships  in  the  directioa  which  such  a  road 
would  take. 

At  the  falls  we  amused  ourselves  by  setting  fire  to  the 
bark  of  the  hirch-treesj  which,  hangiog  in  shreds  from  the 
stems,  easily  kindles  on  the  application  of  a  lighted 
match.  Winding  round  the  trunk,  the  flame  ascends 
upwards  to  the  branches,  and  speedily  envelopes  the 
tree,  its  arms  and  leafy  twigs,  in  one  continuous  rushing 
pyramid  of  fire.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  sight  in  the 
day-time ;  bnt  it  la  singularly  so  in  the  dark  woods  at 
night.  It  destroys  the  trees,  of  course ;  but,  in  these 
forests,  trees  are  of  no  value ;  and  it  is  to  the  making  of 
such  experiments  that,  in  very  warm  and  arid  weather, 
the  firing  of  whole  tracts  of  forest  are  often  to  be  ascribed. 
The  birch-bark  appears  to  be  rich  in  some  species  of 
resin,  which  not  only  is  the  cause  of  it«  burning  so 
readily,  bnt  also  of  its  durability  when  used  as  the 
Indians  do,  for  covering  their  wigwams  5  or  as  is  done  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  for  the  roofs  of  their  houses- 

In  this  part  of  the  province,  few  farms  are  let.  Those 
who  have  moneyj  buy — those  who  have  none,  squat.  I 
saw  one  farm,  however,  close  to  Bathurst,  containing 
150  acres  cleai'ed,  mostly  in  grain,  and  yielding  on  an 
average  a  ton  of  natural  hay  an  acrcj  which  was  let  for 
£75  currency,  but  which,  with  the  good  house  upon  it, 
was  considered  worth  £100i  I  have  already,  in  a  former 
chapter^  explained  that  a  large  produce  of  hay  is^  in  New 
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Bmnswick,  and  generally  m  these  northern  provinces^ 
con^dered  iudbpeEsable  to  the  farmer,  as  it  is  the  sole 
means  of  sustenance  hitherto  provided  for  the  stock 
during  the  long  winter;  and  that  hence  the  value  of 
a  farm  is  usually  judged  of  by  the  number  of  tons 
of  hay  it  is  capable  of  producing.  When  the  cultiva- 
tion of  green  crops,  and  generally  a  better  husbandry, 
is  introduced^  these  customs  will  undergo  important 
modifications. 

The  bad  farming  which  prevails  generally  over  all 
these  new  countries  is  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  three 
concurring  causes— that  the  emigrants  who  have  settled 
there  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  persona  either  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  agriculture,  or  knowing  only  how  to 
tarm  badly  *  that  they  found  nobody,  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  came^  who  were  able  to  teach  them  or  to 
set  them  a  good  example,  or  whose  advice  they  would 
take ;  and  that  hithertOj  no  efforts  ha?e  been  made  by 
the  local  govemmentsj  through  the  medium  of  the  schools, 
to  remove  this  ignorance,  and  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  ou  which  agriculture  may  be  profitably 
conducted,  without  permanent  injury  to  the  land. 

It  will  occur  to  many  who  read  these  observations, 
that,  among  the  emigrants  from  home,  there  are  many  who 
were  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  rural  districts,  and  that 
these  could  scarcely  fail  to  carry  with  them  some  know- 
ledge of  farming  operations.  But  a  little  closer  inquiiy 
will  satisfy  us  that,  so  far  from  being  an  advantage,  this 
little  knowledge  is  often  a  disadvantage  to  the  emigrant 
settler.  The  small  Highland  or  Irish  farmer  who  is 
driven  from  his  holding,  because  his  face  is  eet  against 
aQ  improvement— and  many  emigrants  are  of  this  class 
— carries  his  prejudice,  his  obstinacy,  and  liia  conceited 
ignorance  to  his  new  home ;  and  leaves  to  his  children 
as  an  unhappy  legacy  the  same  practices  which,  in  his 
fatherland,  had  brought  poverty  upon  himself.  Better 
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an  einigrant  should  know  nothing  of  rural  affairs  livben 
he  aiTii^ea  in  a  new  country,  than  that  he  should  be 
fumiflhed  with  knowledge  m  little  desirable  as  this, 

In  my  excursion  to-day  I  had  the  pleasure,  among 
other  persons,  of  the  company  of  Dt  Bishop,  a  practi- 
tioner at  Batburst  of  seventeen  ycai-a  standing.  He 
assured  me,  as  tlie  result  of  his  experiencej  that  thia 
country  was  one  of  the  most  healthy  in  the  world ;  that 
during  his  seventeen  years'  residence  at  Bathurst,  severe 
as  the  winters  are,  he  bad  not  known  more  than  twenty 
persons  who  had  died  of  consumption  ;  that  there  were 
no  epidemics,  that  few  ciiildren  died,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  died  in  middle  life  were  carried  oflF  by 
accidents. 

Oct  15. —After  breakfasting  with  Mr  Ferguson j 
going  over  his  extensive  aaw-mills,  and  seeing  a  gang  of 
his  lumberers  depart  on  their  winter's  expedition —  stout 
able  men  walking  alongside  of  a  large  sledge  laden  with 
stores,  and  drawn  by  four  magnificent  horses— we  drovd 
down  the  west  side  of  the  harbour  to  what  is  called 
Yougbal  Point  J  at  its  mouth  j  where  we  intended  to  ferry 
over  and  proceed  on  our  journey  along  the  Bay  de 
Chaleur,  tlirough  the  parish  of  New  Bandou. 

Along  the  shore  of  Bathurst  Bay  we  passed  through 
some  good  farms,  tolerably  cultivated,  very  respectably 
ploughed  J  and  occupied  generally  by  thriving  aud  con- 
tented settlers.  They  are  chiefly  Scotch  and  Protestant 
Irish  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  use  of  lime  and 
salt  mud,  from  the  head  of  the  harbour  and  the  river- 
mouths,  shows  that  some  ideas  of  improvement  are 
making  their  way  among  them.  This  salt  black  mud  is 
often  really  enriching,  and  is  esteemed  more  highly  than 
the  farmyard  manure  which  the  Saxons  settlers  here 
are  begiunbg  to  collect  and  apply  to  their  land. 

On  the  sands  which  border  the  shore  at  Youghal 
Point  J I  gathered  the  Mi/rka  ceriftra^  which  is  so  abun- 
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da&t  in  many  places  that  the  French  inhabitants  collect  it, 
extract  the  wax  it  yields,  and  make  it  into  candles-  Of 
these  candles,  which  have  a  greenish  colour,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr  Eaokin  of  Miramichi^  I  was  subsequently 
enabled  to  obtain  a  supply. 

On  crossing  the  moutb  of  the  barbour  we  found  our 
carriage  waiting,  and  started  on  our  journey  round  the 
nortli-east  bom  of  New  Biainswick,  which  13  embraced 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  To  the  Miramichi 
Eirer  by  the  direct  road,  h  only  48  miles;  by  the 
road  I  proposed  to  take  round  the  coast,  it  was  120. 
But  it  was  a  district  rarely  explored,  and  was  the  home, 
almost  the  inheritance,  of  French  settlers ;  and  my 
purpose  was  to  become  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
natural  features,  but  with  the  material  capabilities  of 
what  was  represented  by  some  as  a  valuable  agricultural 
region  • 

In  about  a  couple  of  miles  we  crossed  the  mouth  of 
the  Bass  Biver,  a  small  stream,  and  soon  after  entered 
upon  a  district  of  red  land  resting  on  the  inferior  beds  of 
the  coal-measures — red  and  green  shales,  indurated  clays, 
and  greenish-grey  sandstones,  which  are  quarried  for 
grindstones ,  These  green  ish  rock  s  app  ear,  in  many  places , 
to  crumble  into  a  red  soil.  Though  sometimes  too  sandy 
or  too  stiffj  this  red  land^  for  a  great  distance  along  the 
north-east  shore  of  Gloucester  County,  is  of  an  open 
loarny  character,  easily  worked,  yet  with  sufficient  body 
to  form  a  generally  uacful  soil,  and  resting  on  a 
scarcely  pervioiie  subsoil.  In  consequence  of  this 
latter  cb^cumstance,  however,  it  presents  a  very  interest- 
ing example  of  the  relation  which  human  art  bears  to 
natural  capability, 

I  should  say  J  from  what  I  saw,  that  for  nearly  thirty 
miles  along  this  road  the  soil  is  naturally  such  as  to  be 
capable  of  the  highest  cultivation  which  the  climate 
admits  ot\    But  though  it  forms  a  table-land  rising  from 
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fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
which  heats  against  lofty  cliffs^  yet  in  many  places  this 
land  is  so  flat  that  the  water  rests  upon  it,  and  alders 
and  puny  spruce  cover  its  often  awampy  surface.  Where 
the  surface  undulatesj  or  gentle  slopes  prevail,  hard- 
wood forests  cover  it,  or  clearings  raore  or  less  extensive 
show  what  all  the  district  will  hecome  when  arterial 
drainage  shall  provide  general  outlets  to  the  sea,  and 
thorough-drab  age  shall  convey  into  these  greater  out- 
lets the  superfluous  water  from  the  cleared  and  culti- 
vated fields-  The  fine  soils  I  passed — ^in  many  places 
wholly  unfit  to  bear,  in  others  capable  of  bearing  only 
half  a  crop,  from  this  natural  superabundance  of  water 
— reminded  me  often  of  the  rich  red  lands  of  the 
LothianSj  and  of  other  parts  of  Scotland,  to  which 
intelligent  industry  has  imparted  a  material  value,  which, 
through  the  aid  of  human  skiUj  the  Deity,  no  doubt, 
intended  it  should  attain. 

Immediately  along  the  coast,  the  land  is  generally 
cleared  and  cultivated-  The  New  Band  on  Settlement 
was  the  first  we  passed  through.  The  crops  of  oats 
and  potatoes  were  good  and  large,  and  the  stubble- 
ploughing  which  we  saw  very  creditable.  The  settlers, 
chiefly  Roman  Catholic  Irish,  originally  from  Bandon  in 
the  county  of  Corkj  are  for  the  most  part  miserably 
clothed,  keeping  wretched-looking  houses,  have  much 
dirt  about  themselves  and  their  holdings^  nasty-looking 
pigs  running  about  the  doors  of  their  dwellings,  and 
their  land  and  fences,  for  the  moat  part,  in  an  untidy 
condition.  It  is  Ould  Ireland over  again  transplanted 
here,  little  altered  from  its  home  appearance  and  fashions. 
And  it  is  so  J  most  probably,  because  the  settlers  came 
direct  from  their  own  country  to  this^  and  have  had  little 
opportunity  J  since  they  left  their  island  homes,  of  either 
seeing  or  being  taught  anything  not  practised  there. 

The  farms  of  the  first  concession^  through  which  the 
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raad  runa^  are  cleared  of  wood  on  the  side  next  the  sea* 
Perhaps  it  was  natural  for  the  settlers  bo  to  clear  them  ; 
but  this  circumBtance  also  shows  how  much  evil  may  arise 
irom  a  little  want  of  consideration  and  forethought.  The 
open  view  of  the  sea^  and  the  pleasant  sea-hreeze,  are 
delightful  in  summer ;  hut,  in  winter,  the  north-east  wind, 
sweeping  along  the  ice  of  the  bayj  comes  up  piercingly 
cold  to  the  houses  and  land  on  the  elevated  shores^  and 
the  stock  and  family  of  the  farmer  both  suffer.  Hence  the 
clearings  in  the  woods — ^those  of  the  second  tier  of  farms, 
for  examplcj  which  have  the  uncleared  land  of  the  first 
concession  between  them  and  the  sea — are,  as  it  is  gra- 
phically expressed  on  the  spot,  a  whole  greatcoat  in 
some  placesj  a  greatcoat  and  a  pea-jacket  in  otbersj 
warmer  than  those  by  tlie  sea.  The  importance  of  shelter 
to  the  crops  we  raise,  and  to  the  animals  we  feed,  is  now 
recognised  and  acknowledged  by  all  improving  agricul- 
turists. In  no  part  of  the  world  is  it  more  necessary 
that  this  importance  should  he  borne  in  mind,  than  when 
the  winds  of  the  Grulf  of  St  Lawrence  rush  up  the  bays, 
and  beat  upon  the  shores  of  North  America, 

Twenty  milea  from  Bathurst  we  reached  the  house  of 
a  Mr  Kitchie,  at  New  Band  on,  where  I  and  my  two 
travelling  companions  had  been  taught  to  anticipate 
comfoitable  accommodation.  There  are  no  inns  along 
this  road,  but  things  are  in  that  unsatisfactory  transition 
state  in  which  the  traveller  ii  received  into  a  house  as  a 
great  favom'j  and  is  aftemards  expected  to  force  into  the 
hands  of  an  unwilling  host  double  the  usual  hill  paid  at  a 
comfortable  and  willing  hoteh  We  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  getting  into  this  house  at  all  j  and  then  we  were 
at  first  oflfered  one  bed  for  the  three,  and  finally  were 
favoured  with  a  shake-down  in  addition,  on  which  I 
passed  a  very  comfortable  night,  Om-  host  was  a  farmer 
and  a  magistrate,  and  bad  we  been  made  welcome  we 
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ibonld  liave  passed  an  agreeable  evenmg ;  but  from  that 
day  wc  always  looked  ibrward  with  dislike  to  the  necea- 
iityi  which  occasionaUy  occurred,  of  lodgiog  in  the 
of  persons  who  were  too  proud  to  receive  ns  in 
e  character  of  public  entertainers.  We  always  found 
ourselves  on  such  occasions  most  uncomfortable^  worst 
served,  and  at  the  greatest  cost.  But  this  is  an  evil  which 
is  incident  to  every  new  and  little-travelled  country. 

OcL  16. — After  an  early  breakfast  we  left  Ritchie's. 
Ue  liad  a  farm  of  good  land,  of  great  capabilities,  beajr^ 
ing,  among  other  cropSj  au  excellent  field  of  tuniips,  hut 
partaking  of  the  character  of  over- wetness,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  district* 

After  a  drive  of  six  miles,  we  ascended  a  hardwood 
ridge  of  fine  land,  where  the  village  of  Grande  Ance  ia 
situated.  It  is  occupied  by  French  habitants,  who  hold 
early  the  whole  of  the  extreme  north-eastern  part  of 
the  province  we  arc  about  to  pass  through.  They  are  a 
better-looking  body  of  men,  are  better  farmersj  and  have 
better  houses,  than  the  majority  of  those  of  the  same 
blood  we  had  seen  on  our  way  to  Bathurst  from  Dal- 
honsie,  or  than  I  passed  tl^rough  last  week  on  the  Lower 
St  Lawrence,  Thb  is  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed  in  some 
measure  to  the  superior  quality  of  tlie  land  held  by  them 
here,  and  to  the  other  advantages  they  enjoy  along  the 
shore.  It  is  easily  worked,  and  they  have  abundant  BUp- 
plies  of  eea-weed  and  of  fish-refuse.  They  have  good 
ploughmen  among  them,  they  fish  a  little,  and  they  pay 
some  attention  to  manuring  the  land  with  the  products 
of  tlie  sea« 

Man  can  perform  wonders  on  the  soil,  but  the 
character  of  the  soil  also — not  always,  but  often— reacts 
upon  him,  and  depresses  or  exalts  his  intellectual  and 
social  position  according  as  its  capabilities  may  be.  Too 
profuse  in  its  productiouSj  or  too  stinted,  it  equally  tends 
to  debasoj  while  moderate  fertility  keeps  both  the  body 
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actiye  and  the  mind  alive.  And  when  we  consider  how 
the  soil  is  dependent  for  ita  productive  capabilities  on  the 
rocks  from  which  it  is  derivedj  we  can  see  how  the  dead 
and  sullen  cliffs^  with  which  the  waves  battle,  along  such 
coasts  as  these,  actually  iiidieate  to  the  ioBtructed 
abterrer  the  future  characterj  intellectual  and  social,  of 
the  people  who  do  or  shall  inhabit  the  countryj  and  the 
kind  of  mental  discipline  they  are  destined  to  undergOj 
in  persuading  or  compelling  It  to  support  them. 

The  element  of  race  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which 
will  here  occur  to  the  reader,  as  necessary  to  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  observer  j  and,  in  the  present 
instance  J  it  happens  to  have  a  direct  application  of  a 
pecuhar  kind-  When  this  country  was  held  by  the 
French  nation,  they  had  numerous  establishments  along 
the  coast  and  islands,  and  possessed  extensive  fisheries. 
The  llicmac  Indians  were  also  numerous,  and  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  French  Government  to  encourage  inter- 
marriages between  the  two  races.  An  admixture  of 
Indian  blood j  therefore,  became  very  general  among  the 
French  families,  and  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Indian  face  profess  to  discover  the  Indian  features  among 
the  Acadian  inhabitants  of  this  nortli-eastem  promontory* 
It  is  not  impossible  that  from  this  admixture  a  more 
energetic  breed  may  have  sprang  up,  and  that  some  of 
the  apparent  superiority  in  condition  of  the  people  of 
this  coast,  above  those  of  purer  blood  at  Petit  Rocher, 
may  be  due  to  this  physiological  cause,*    It  is  equally 

•  Among  Uie  Indians,  alsoj  indicfttiona  of  wliite  Wood  miiy  he  Been. 
I  hme  ill  a  previous  chapter  epokcti  of  my  vMt  to  tbe  Indiim  viUagie 

the  moutli  of  the  Tobiqiio  River^  where  I  found  thorn  nt  morning 
service  ki  thcjr  Romish  chapeL  Among  a  knot  of  thotte  men,  us  I 
stood  Mking  to  tliem  after  aervicej  I  ohserved  diiferent  ^hodea  of 
colour.  TlxBj  were  evidently  of  mixed  blood.  I  pointed  to  these 
divemitijeat  and  ^ked  them  how  this  one  was  &o  white ^  n.ud  that  one 

red.  They  could  not  toll,  they  said;  and  oertaiuly  tboy  looked 
uncouflcio^is.  The  Indiao  blood  m  much  mixed  wherever  the  Frent^h 
Imve  settled.  They  did  not  disdain  Indian  wiyes;  and  it  was  sometimEia 
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possible,  howeverj  thatj  in  e&tablialiiiig  tlieae  fiaberies,  a 
differentj  and  originallj  more  energetic,  portion  of  the 
mother  people  raight  be  transplanted  to  this  region  j 
and  that  hence  the  superiority  of  the  French  population 
along  this  road  may  have  been  derived. 

Pursuing  our  way  along  the  coast  from  Great  Ance, 
we  descended  again  to  the  flatter  and  wetter  land,  and 
had  reached  the  commencement  of  Waterloo  Settle- 
mentj  whcuj  at  what  is  called  Sullivan*s  Comer,  we 
turned  off  to  the  right,  and  went  south  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Caraquet  River,  and  through  the  Caraquet  Settlement, 
till  we  reached  Mr  BlackbalFs,  a  distance  altogether  of 
twenty-two  miles,  where  wo  stopped  to  bait  our  horses 
and  ourselves. 

This  settlement  of  Caraquet  seems  very  prosperous. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  stands  a  large  church,  beau- 
tifully situated,  and  capable  of  accommodating  800 
people.  There  is  some  rich  land  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  population  which  frequents  the  church  cannot  be 
less  than  2000,  Great  alterations  have  recently  been 
made  in  their  agricultural  practices.  Necessity,  in  fact, 
has  compelled  the  introduction  of  changeSj  and  a  greater 
attention  than  formerly  to  the  means  of  persuading  the 
land  to  produce  a  suflSciency  of  food.  The  rotation  for- 
merly adopted  almost  universally  was  alternate  crops  of 
wheat  and  potatoes— the  latter  manured  with  the  refuse 
of  the  herring  and  eod-fish  caught  so  abundantly  on 
their  coasts.  But  both  these  crops  have  failed ^  or  proved 
tincertain ;  and  hence  oats,  Indian  corn,  or  other  grains, 

the  policy  of  their  leaders  to  promotts  such  mtennamages.  In  1 730  tbo 
Illimis  pi'ofcaaed  themselves  to  be  **  inviolably  attached  to  the  Freiieh, 
hy  the  alliaiicee  which  many  of  that  nation  had  contracted  with  them, 
in  eapousing  their  daughters."  It  is  donbOeaa  the  same  coiiucciion 
with  the  Frenetj  and  with  the  early  missions  of  the  Jesulfca — which 
stretched  from  tbti  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  banlcs  of  the 
MiBHissippi— that  has  kept  them  all  true  Roniau  Catholics  to  the  pre^ient 
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have  been  iutroduced  in  their  stead.  This  is  nearly  the 
case  of  Lower  Canada  over  again ;  and  every  farmer 
mQ  understand  how  much  new  thought  and  anxiety 
must  have  attended  a  total  abandonment  of  an  old- 
establbbed  and  generally  adopted  course  of  husbandry. 
Out  of  evil  J  however,  springs  up  good,  and  the  habit  of 
tbinkiug  forced  upon  this  people  must  everywhere  intro- 
duce new  and  better  practices  than  were  formerly  in  use* 
Herej  as  in  Lower  Canada,  the  habitants  are  multi- 
plying rapidly  J  and  the  settling  and  clearing  of  new 
land  towards  the  interior  goes  on  apace, 

Mr  Blackball,  who  is  an  AberdoniaUj  received  us 
kindly^  and  entertained  ns  hospitably.  His  warmth  was 
doubly  grateful  to  us  after  the  coolness  of  our  previous 
quarters  at  Mr  Ritchie's*  He  was  stationed  here  as 
collector  of  the  customs,  had  been  long  in  the  country, 
and  pronounced  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  healthy  in  the 
world*  He  had  a  large  family,  he  said,  andj  except 
cblncongh  and  measlesj  they  had  never  had  a  day's 
fidckness*  How  many  other  evils  can  be  patiently  home 
where  bodily  health  gives  the  free  spirit  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  exercising  its  aelf-sostaining  powers  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  a  man,  when,  as  in  a 
new  country  like  this,  he  has  all  the  world  before  him 
where  to  choose,'*  is  biassed  and  determined  in  his  selec- 
tion of  a  new  home — not  so  much  by  the  absence  of 
difficultiea,  as  by  the  presence  of  certain  qualities  or 
circumstances  which  connect  themselves  in  his  mind  with 
early  habits  and  modes  of  procedure*  Thus  at  Sullivan's 
Corner — at  the  commencement  of  Waterloo  Settlement^ 
of  which  T  have  already  spoken — I  found  Sullivan  an 
Irishman,  an  old  Waterloo  veteran,  located  on  the  edge 
of  a  black  bog,  such  as  ho  had  been  familiar  with  in  his 
own  country,  in  his  early  boyish  days*  How  would  that, 
/  to  others  chilling  and  unsightly,  swamp  be  to  him  rich  in 
cheerful  recollections  of  a  far-off  home,  and  of  times 
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wlien  the  sun  shine  had  power  to  gild  even  the  cabin  and* 
the  bogj  and  happy  enjoyment  made  thougbtlesa  days 
pass  away  without  a  shadow  of  care  ! 

And,  ^g^^^f  Blackhall  has  chosen  for  his  house  and 
farm  almost  the  only  rocky  spot  wliich  this  part  of  the 
coast-line  aflFords.  As  he  himself  observed,  it  was  such 
a  place  aB  only  an  Aberdeen  man  would  have  under- 
taken to  clear  and  cultivate.  In  passing  through  Aber- 
deenshire,  one  can  understand  how  the  energy  of  the 
men  of  that  country  should  there  expend  itself  upon  the 
dldicult  and  costly  improvements  we  find  in  so  many 
places  so  persevcringly  carried  on.  The  easy  !and 
around  them  has  all  been  subdued  already  to  obey  the 
ploughj  and  only  the  rocky  and  stony  tracts  remain  to 
be  conquered.  But  here  ■ —  and  especially  twenty  years 
ago,  when  Mr  Blackball  came— the  land  was  before  hiin, 
and  better  laud  is  sttU  within  reach  around  him  ;  but  he 
prefers  his  atony  spot^  Does  it  remind  him  of  home^ 
and  is  he  in  this  way  bound  to  it  ?  or  is  he  more 
familiar  mth  the  removal  of  stones  and  rocks  than  with 
the  tillage  of  kindlier  land  ?  or  is  there  something  in  the 
blood  of  an  Aberdeen -bom  man  which  makes  the 
struggle  with  diflficulties  an  element  in  his  idea  of 
happiness  ?  How,  in  some  parts  of  the  worldj  do  we  find 
man,  and  tho  circumstances  in  whicli  he  is  place dj  most 
beautifully  attempei"ed  to  each  other  !  It  is  not  merely 
that  man  is  gradually  attempered  to  the  circimi stances 
in  which  he  is  placed  ;  it  isj  as  hercj  that  man,  already 
attempered  J  goes  forth  into  the  wide  world,  and  selects 
from  its  endless  variety  that  which  is  best  adapted  to 
him.  Can  it  be,  as  some  now  begin  to  think,  that  tho 
influence  of  cii'cumstances  in  changing  the  habits  of  man 
and  other  races,  has  hitherto  been  greatly  exaggerated  ? 

Another  fonn  of  these  early  impressions  was  a  source 
of  much  amusement  to  me  during  ray  tour  in  New 
Jirnnswick,    One  of  my  companions  in  this  tour  was  a 
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Scotchman-bom — long  a  settler  in  New  Brunswick j  and 
who  for  twenty  years  had  been  a  member  of  the  Provin- 
-'^^  Legislature*  Political  relations  had  connected  him 
'th  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  of  the  province,  and  he 
wag  particularly  blind  to  aJl  their  faults  and  failings ; 
while  to  those  of  the  unhappy  French  Acadiane  his 
eyes  were  wonderfully  open,  A  badly  ploughed  field, 
as  we  journeyed  along,  or  an  untidy  fence,  or  dirty  door- 
ways, or  long-legged  pigs,  uniformly  indicated  to  him 
that  the  proprietor  was  of  French  extraction ;  and  we 
oocaBionally  made  ourselves  merry  at  his  mortification 
on  finding  that  those  he  had  confidently  pronounced  to 
be  French  proved  to  belong  to  his  favourite  Mc/re^s — 
aa  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  are  nicknamed  in  New 
Brunswick.  At  last  he  confessed  to  his  prejudice 
against  everything  French,  and  he  traced  it  back  to  the 
early  days  he  spent  in  Forfarshire,  when  the  war  with 
France  was  at  the  hottest,  and  schoolboy  patriotism 
expended  itself  in  devising  most  cunning  and  valorous 
schemes  for  destroying  the  hated  Buonaparte  and  his 
bloodthii^sty  men. 

Portable  thrashing-machines  travel  the  country  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  are  hired  by  the  day  to  the 
farmers.  The  machine  is  driven  by  the  horses  of  the 
person  who  hires,  and  is  worked  by  the  two  owners  who 
accompany  it*  The  county  Agricultural  Societies  have 
eseited  themselves  to  introduce  these  machines,  and 
where  labour  is  scarce  they  are  veiy  useful ;  though  the 
expense  incurred  by  the  farmer  in  hiring  them  still 
makes  the  thrashing  a  comparatively  costly  operation. 

Mr  Blackhairs  stony  land  accompanied  ns  for  a  short 
distance  from  his  farm,  after  which  we  passed  through 
excellent  hardwood  desirable  land,  till  we  reached  the 
Pocmouche  ferry.  The  Pocmouche  is  a  small  stream, 
which  runs  only  a  short  course,  but  becomes  of  impor- 
tance from  its  emptying  itself  into  a  wide  arm  of  the 
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sea,  wliich  stretches  ten  or  twelve  miles  inland — forming 
at  htgb  water  a  beautiful  satf  lake  or  loch,  but  at  law 
water  a  wide  flat  of  mudj  through  which  the  tiny  stream 
winds  its  slimy  way  to  the  sea.  We  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  arrive  at  the  ferry  when  the  water  was  low, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  cross*  But  the  tide  was 
rising  J  tlie  weather  not  unpleasant,  though  a  little  cold ; 
and  we  wiled  away  the  time  pleasantly  enoagh  till  the 
tide  rose,  by  kindling  a  fire  in  the  adjoining  wood,  heap- 
iug  it  up  with  fallen  timber,  and  making  ourselves  com- 
fortable around  the  roaring  logs. 

Crossing  the  ferry,  we  entered  the  woods  again  ;  and 
after  twelve  miles  of  good  hardwood  land,  all  awaiting 
the  axe  of  the  settlerj  and  ready  to  reward  his  labour^ 
we  passed  through  what  is  called  a  Carriboo  plain,  three 
miles  in  width,  and  finally  arrived,  in  the  dark^  at.  Little 
Tracadi.  Here  we  were  hospitably  received ,  and  com- 
fortably entertained  by  Mr  Young,  a  Scotchman  from 
Dumfries— inn  keeper  J  storekeeper,  ferrymauj  and  farmer 
on  a  large  scale  for  the  country.  He  was  an  old  settler, 
and  apparently  an  energetic  and  prosperous,  though , 
where  his  French  neighbours  were  concern ed,  a  some- 
wliat  prejudiced  man. 

Oct  17.  —  Since  we  rounded  the  north -cast  angle  of 
the  province  at  Caraquetj  and  left  tbe  Bay  de  Chaleurj 
the  land  has  gradually  declined  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  level  of  the  sea»  It  is  occasionally  undulatedj  but 
often  stretched  out  in  flats  from  which  the  water  escapes 
with  difficulty.  On  such  a  flat  rests  the  Carriboo  plain 
which  we  crossed  last  evening.  Such  plains  are  wide, 
generally  dry^  and  open  barrenSj  with  only  rare  trees — 
but  sometimes  wet,  and  covered  sparingly  with  stunted 
pines  or  alders.  They  are  named  Carriboo  plains, 
because  this  animal  frequents  such  places  in  winter,  and 
used  to  or  may  still  be  found  on  them  when  the  season 
€ff  mow  retumSi    There  is  much  fine  land  around  Little 
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Traeadi,  and  Toimg's  farm  is  a  portion  of  this.  The 
population  m  the  noighbourhood  Is  considerable,  and 
almost  entirely  French*  Of  these  people,  we  saw  a 
large  nnmher  emplojed  on  Young's  faroij  in  taking  up 
his  excellent  crop  of  potatoes. 

Thia  low  coast  is  indented  with  large  lagoonsj  pro- 
tected from  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  St  Lawrence  by 
narrow  stripes  of  land — sandbanks,  I  suppose,  thrown 
up  by  the  strong  tides j  though  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
personally  inspecting  them.  The  Tracadl  lagoon  is  one 
of  these  J  of  six  or  eight  miles  in  length,  and  in  some 
places  a  couple  of  miles  in  breadth,  and  is  named  from 
two  small  rivers,  the  Traeadi  and  the  Little  Traeadi, 
which  fall  into  it.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Traeadi, 
near  which  we  now  were,  it  was  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
w^ater,  skirted  with  rich  low  land,  which  again  was  girt 
about  behind  with  fine  old  trees  of  the  hardwood  forest, 
through  which  we  found  it  a  pleasure  to  ride,  when  the 
warmth  of  the  bright  sun  began  to  beat  upon  us. 

We  ferried  across  the  lagoon  to  the  site  of  the  village, 
tlie  church,  the  school,  and  the  prmhyth-e  ;  and  we  paid  a 
visit  to  a  singular  hospital  for  lepers,  which  has  been 
established  in  this  remote  spot*  The  disease  here  called 
leprosy  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  French 
population,  and  to  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  provincej 
between  the  month  of  the  Miramichi  and  the  Bay  de 
Chaleur.  It  attacks  all  ages,  is  by  some  said  to  bo 
either  infectious  or  contagious — though  others  deny  that 
it  is  either — and  has  prevailed  for  many  years  in  this 
district,  though  public  attention  has  been  drawn  to  it 
only  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Nearly  all  the 
known  cases  are  now  collected  in  the  small  hospital  at 
Traeadi,  which  has  been  established  and  is  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  Provincial  Government.  We  found 
them  to  be  thirty-five  in  number,  including  males  and 
females^  children  and  grown-up  persons ;  and  the  picture 
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of  hopeless  misery  which  they  used  to  present  to  visitors 
was  described  to  me  by  one  of  my  companions  as  abso- 
lutely heart-rending. 

The  disease  is  described  as  commencing  its  attacks  by 
discolouring  the  skin  of  the  limbsj  giving  rise  at  times 
to  excruciating  pains,  fixing  itself  more  deeply  upon  the 
extj*emitiesj  rendering  insensible  the  feet  and  handS| 
Btiifemng  the  joints,  and  gradually j  by  a  species  of  dry 
gangrenej  causbg  the  Angel's  and  toes  to  drop  off-  It 
attacks  the  face  also,  discolouring  it,  causing  the  features 
to  swell,  and  in  some  cases  indue ing  a  diseased  and 
ulcerated  appearance,  which  is  really  frightful  to  look 
upon.  The  origin  of  the  disease  is  unknown,  as  is  also 
the  time  of  its  first  appearance  in  the  colony ;  and  as  the 
penalty  for  being  attacked  by  it  is  separation  from  all 
friends,  and  perpetual  seclusion  with  fellow-sufferers ^  by 
order  of  the  Provincial  Government,  it  is  believed  by 
many  to  be  much  more  widely  spread  among  the  French 
population  than  it  is  publicly  known  to  be*  Some  years 
ago,  in  consequence  of  representations  being  made  on 
the  subject  to  the  Provincial  Legislature,  a  commission 
of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  in  the  province  was 
appointed  to  report  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
the  be^t  means  of  cui*mg  or  repressing  it*  The  members 
of  this  commission  did  not  arrive  at  a  unanimous  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease — ^some  regarding  it,  I 
believe,  as  the  true  leprosy  of  the  ancientSj  and  others 
as  of  venereal  origin.  But  that  it  was  ld curable,  and 
might  spread,  was  generally  agreed ;  and,  thereforej  that 
the  confinement  of  the  affected  in  a  secluded  hospital  was 
a  measure  demanded  by  the  public  weaL  The  establish- 
ment of  this  hospital  at  Tracadi,  and  the  removal  of  the 
patients  from  an  island  in  the  Miramichi,  where  they  had 
formerly  been  confined,  was  the  eon  sequence- 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  a  little  hope  had  been  inspired 
into  the  minds  of  the  unhappy  patients,  tlirough  the 
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means  of  a  Freiidi-boin  Canadian  doctOFj  wto  had  been 
penuiited  to  test  an  opinion  lie  had  formed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  was  now  reBiding  at  the  hos- 
pital. He  raaiutained  that  the  disease  was  a  chronic 
form  of  vcnerealj  and  that,  by  a  judicious  and  prolonged 
use  of  the  orduaarj  remedies  for  this  disease,  an  alleyia- 
tion^  if  not  a  perfect  cure,  might  be  effected.  By  the 
use  of  mercury,  and  prolonged,  slowly  induced,  mild 
salivation,  he  had — if  the  patients  themselves  were  to  be 
believed — produced  results  of  a  remai^ably  beneficial 
kind-  The  colour  of  the  skin  had  improYedj  swellings 
had  subsided,  ulcers  had  healedj  pains  in  the  limbs  had 
disappeared,  sensation  had  returned  to  the  extremities, 
joints  had  lost  their  stifftiess,  and,  what  had  no  doubt 
aided  the  eilects  of  hia  medicine,  and  was  perhaps  more 
valuable  than  all,  hope  and  cbeerfubiess  had  entered  and 
lightened  the  hearts  of  alL  The  possibility  of  a  cure 
had  driven  despair  from  their  minds,  and  the  most  cruelly 
affected  had  hegim  to  dream  of  a  return  to  their  own 
homes,  and  to  the  society  and  affections  of  their  kindred- 
Instead  of  the  dull  round  of  monotonous  misery  in  which 
day  used  to  succeed  day^  the  fiddle,  hanging  from  the 
wall  of  their  sitting-room,  showed  that  the  music  and 
dancing,  in  which  the  Acadians  delight,  brought  now  an 
occasional  interval  to  their  cares,  and  relieved  the  dull 
hours  of  theii*  unhappy  life.  A  visit  to  this  house 
carried  my  mind  back  to  the  time  when  charitable 
men  founded  hospitals  in  England  for  the  reception  of 
patients,  wretched,  hopeless,  and  outcasts  as  these  are ; 
and  I  could  not  help  iivishing  that  this  Canadian  quack, 
as  some  called  him,  might  prove  to  be  right,  and  that 
hie  anticipations  of  success  might  he  fully  realised-* 

•  1  have  bad  the  Batkfaction  of  recently  heaiiiig  from  New  BmnH- 
wickj  that  fiuch  hm  really  beeu  the  case.  Some  of  the  afflicted,  who 
had  heeu  Bepumted  from  their  £rititi<l£  and  fauiilieSj  and  kt^pt  in  con- 
finement  for  nearly  twenty  jeai^^  have  been  allowed  at  lost  to  i^tum 


S8  DARElfESS  OF  THE  NIGHm 

Leaving  Little  Tracadi,  we  drove  for  tiiree  miles 
througli  a  pleasant  hardwood  forest,  to  the  ferry  of  Big 
Tracadij  where  we  crossed  another  wide  arm  of  the  same 
lagoon.  Thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tabusintac  River, 
'whieh  falls  into  a  BimUar  large  lagoon,  we  passed  over 
twelve  miles  of  a  light  sandy  nearly  barren  surface, 
eovered  with  scrub,  or  Prince  s  pinCj  {Pinm  inops^)  and 
Bweet  fern,  ( Comjitonia  asplmiifolia,)  Of  the  latter  I  have 
already  spoken  on  several  occasions.  Both  are  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  the  soils  on  which  they  grow — 
the  sweet  fern  of  a  dry  poor  sandy  soil,  not  altogether 
incapable  of  producing  certain  crops,  and  the  scrub  pine 
of  a  poor  gravelly  barren* 

We  were  now  travellmg  south- west j  and  had  begun 
to  round  the  mouth  of  the  Miramichi  Bay,  Generally, 
along  the  coast-line  at  least,  this  is  not  a  district  which 
Invites  the  attention  of  the  European  settler.  After 
crossing  the  fcn*y  of  the  Tabusintac,  we  rode  for  fifteen 
miles  over  poor  and  sandy  landj  till  we  came  successively 
to  the  small  rivers  Naguac  and  Burnt  Church j  upon  each 
of  which  we  found  small  French  settlements,  and  some 
land  better  than  the  generality  of  the  country*  We 
passed  also  through  some  miles  of  good  unappropriated 
mixed  hardwood  land,  forming  an  Indian  reserve,  of 
considerable  value* 

Dark  night  came  upon  us  while  still  ten  miles  from 
Douglastown,  We  therefore  gladly  accepted  the 
hospitable  invitation  of  a  Mr  Davidson,  who  occupies  a 
farm  on  the  Miramichi  River  about  this  distance  from 
Douglastown— and  refreshed  ourselves  and  horses  by  an 
hour's  delay  J  in  the  hope  that  the  thick  darkness  wotild 
pass  away.  This  was  not  the  case,  however,  and  we 
started  again,  groping  our  way  through  the  woods,  and 

to  their  bomee.  Wh^i  is  the  happiest  result  of  all^  the  dkease  is  do 
longer  considered  incurabloj  and  those  who  have  it  are  not  under  tfafi 
mm&  induc^emente  to  conceal  it 


XOSET  EXPEKDED  OS  BOABS. 
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mcbed  Dougiastowii  before  midnight.  I  b^Te  on  one 
occadoB,  in  Engbnd,  been  ont  in  an  open  carriage  wheti 
it  w»fl  found  impoaaible  to  proceed  on  account  of  ibc 
darkness  ;  but  in  our  apeu  country  we  cannot  understand 
tbe  utter  blackness  which  descends  upon  a  narrow  road^ 
bordered  by  a  thick  natural  forest  of  lofty  trees,  when 
the  short  twilight  of  this  season  passes  away  ^  and  clouds 
obscure  the  sky.  Fortunately  our  road  was  good,  and 
tolerably  level ,  and  the  eyes  of  both  our  driver  and  km 
horses  were  more  accustomed  to  such  wood^tra veiling* 
than  myself;  so  that  we  crossed  the  Bart i bog  RiTer  in 
safety,  and  reached  our  deatiuation  before  midnight 
without  serious  interruption. 

One  observation  is  due  to  the  colony,  that  in  this 
week's  excursion  I  have  found  the  roads  everywhere 
surprisingly  good  for  so  remote  a  district  of  so  thinly 
peopled  a  province^  Indeed,  for  the  large  amount  of 
their  expenditure  on  roads  and  bridges,  tbe  provincial 
authorities  are  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation. 
In  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  there  are  at  present 
upwards  of  1270  miles  of  great  or  high  roadsj  which  ar© 
entirely  constructed  and  maintained  out  of  the  provincial 
chest,  and  an  indeterminate  length  of  hye-roads,  which 
are  maintained  by  local  assessment  more  or  less  aided, 
in  the  -thinly-peopled  districta,  by  legislative  grants. 
The  sums  expended  for  these  purposes  by  authority  of 
tbe  legislature  J  in  the  years  1847  and  1848  respectively, 
were  as  follows : — 

1M7. 


Great  roads, 
Bye-roads, 


16,111 


£39,375 


J38,361 

Ifj  as  I  have  elsewhere  saidj*  the  roads  are,  in  all 
countries,  not   only  the  most  important   agents  in 

*  MepaH  m  A  ^cultural  CapiUtUitiea  the  Provhm  JVew 
nmwkk   Frederktoti,  1850, 
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ieveioiniur  "heir  "aunai  KU'icaimciL 
lifls  m  iad^  if  tie  zeai  >t  'iioae  ~viio  n^vem  is.  iiifiuilF 
u         r'anruuneiitai  ixiTCTcgs  >£  i.  Ttate*  iboL  oir  tfienr 

itr      Hiail  )e  Inctmed  ~o  Look  ipoit  tiie  t^v^eoim^jftfte 

.micti  nectar  TTrmdH  4)1:  ii^ncmtoEai  imprDveaMftat  lIml 
^ftrvaxra-  »f  *iie  ^reac  ^oimnccciai  'X>iiixrajiix  ^rokk  ^ansstB 
rile  ieasmiest  >t  -iie  liek  ixni  iamftiT-^piiAci  ^MmwJiaiag 
^  rnrtia^  Acftorrim^  ^le  recmxir  jgniiAwi  jtmniHH 
oir  the  Iiuua  Ciyaxmav.  3f  jear  L^^-^^  rbfos  was 
%!cp«^xicte(i   ipfua   "  iidldiizi^  roadie  JuL  nhiar  gnUEr 

«ixn»: — 


5^  Brnnsmdc,  :MM}€0  ^4)00 

If  tlie  East  Inifia  Gmipa^  be  dim^k  to  Bocve  < 
HMfn^  for  tfaift  branch  of  economj^  we  cmmit  wdcfaboU 
from  the  le^pslatnre  of  3iew  BnmswidL  the  CQimninida 
ti'on  It  appears  to  merit.  I  may  add^  Itoweror^  fiar  die 
benefit  of  the  provincial  gnnnblera^  wbo  tiiink  we  quiet 
borne  people  neglect  diem  and  ikeir  geographj^  I 
m'Aurnely  fonnd  a  ^ngle  person  in  ike  odier  parts  oi  ib% 
proTince,  who  knew  anything  about  the  roads  and 
cr/antry  I  hare  come  OTer  during  the  past  weeL  Even 
at  Bathurst,  numerous  parties  had  to  be  sought  out  and 
interrogated  before  it  could  be  ascertained  that  I  should 
Im  able  to  take  a  carriage  by  that  route  all  the  way  to 
Miramichi;  and,  after  all,  I  had  to  start  under  some 
degree  of  doubt. 

*  Extracted  from  the  Timet  for  August  26,  1850.  ^ 


MiFaniichL — Farma  for  sale.— Advice  of  an  old  Pertlifiliiro  flcfctler, — - 
ra^ueiico  of  cleadjig  tlio  forests  upon  ttie  loL^al  climate, — Adaptati<yii 
of  tLe  flax  husbandry  to  tliis  countrj*  and  climate.— I  ncidente  of  the 
great  fiire  of  1825* — Breadth  and  veW'itj  of  tbe  flame.— Its  rctimi 
up  the  river  from  Burnt  Church..— DcBtmctiou  of  Douglas  and  New* 
caatie, — Great  Darkness. — Distance  to  whidbt  the  usbes  were  carried. 
Dry  'wooda  fired  by  bghtniiig.— Intiuotice  of  eueh  natiiral  firee  upon 
the  quality  of  the  lond.—LRnd  on  the  north- west  branch  of  the 
Miramlchi  River, — First  and  second  growth  of  treoa  in  the  forest* — 
Upinioa  of  the  PreBbytenan  Diinistsr  to  the  healthiness  of  the 
cUraate  and  the  profiperity  of  agricultural  gettlers. — Wisconsin  fever* 
— Case  of  mi  Irifsh  patient. — i^es  of  land  in  the  north-western  States 
an  index  of  the  intensity  of  the  emigration  ftjvor.^ — FaUing  off  of 
emigration  to  a  etnte  a  sign  that  it  does  not  answer  the  expectations 
XBiaed  regarding  it*— Intelligent  improvers  at  Chatliain* — Improving 

|.  ijufiuenoe  of  granite  boulders, — Thorough -dramago  on  llr  Cunard'a 
&nn* — Growth  of  fniit-trees* — Beautifvd  ploughing, —  A  smashed 
carriage.— A  second  break- down.  —  Bear-trap.^ — Beara  in  the  New 
Brunswick  wooda.— Ueward  for  a  bear's  nom  in  the  province, — 
FaOownJeer  and  wolves  in  the  province.^ — Bounty  for  the  destruction 
of  wolveB, —  Fonuer  abundance  of  this  animal  in  Maryland  and 
Tii^inia*^ — Sweot-fem  meadow. — Physical  condition  and  state  of  the 
levek  in  a  district  modify  very  much  the  direct  agtieuJtural  Indira- 
tions  of  geology  and  cberaistry. — Tbo  fonner  influence  early  isettlc- 
ment  more  than  the  latter, — Agricultural  capabilities  are  progrea- 
Eovo* — ^Practical  surveys  necessary* — Agricultural  maps,  their  tisea, 
hdEtorieal,  statistic;^,  and  Kuggeative. — Escm'sion  up  the  Richibucto 
and  St  Nicholas  rivera. — Hemloek-tree  forests, — Distribution  of  this 
tree  in  th©  province* — Influence  of  the  direction  of  the  wind  on  the 
flow  of  the  spring  ^p  in  the  sugar-maplop — Progress  of  clearing  in 
New  Brunswick. — Alleged  superiority  of  the  flour  of  winter  wheat* — 
Biffbrent  quantities  of  water  absorbed  fay  different  samples  of  flour, 
—Cause  of  such  di^erences  probably  mechanical  or  pbyaieal* — 
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better  for  a  settler  to  buy  a  faim  already  partially 
cleared  J  thaa  to  go  into  the  wilderness.  He  eould  buy 
for  less  than  it  would  cost  to  clear  with  the  help  of  paid 
labour,  while  he  would  also  avoid  the  disagreeables  of 
the  imtouclied  wilderness.  At  the  same  time,  it  pays  the 
clearer,  who  expends  only  his  own  labour  in  the  work,  to 
go  into  the  woods,  take  the  first  six  crops,  and  then  selL 
The  reader  will  excuse  me  from  doing  more  than 
merely  reporting  this  old  settler ^s  advice.  From  what  I 
have  elsewhere  stated,  the  home  agriculturist  will  under- 
staod  that  the  clearer,  or  first  settler,  is  also,  by  his 
Tisnal  course  of  procedure  in  this  countryj  a  robber  and 
exhauster  of  the  land ;  and  that  be  who  buys  a  partly 
cleared  farm,  from  which  six  or  more  crops  have  been 
taken,  must  be  prepared  to  follow  upon  the  cleared  land 
a  more  generous  form  of  husbandry  than  it  has  previously 
been  subjected  to,  if  it  is  to  be  made  to  produce  satisfac- 
tory crops.  Where  the  land  is  really  good,  however, 
this  more  generous  husbandry  is  both  easily  attainable 
and  followed  by  satisfactory  returns. 

The  clearitig  of  the  woods  in  this  country  has  the 
effect,  not  only  of  diminishing  the  prevalence  of  rust  and 
mildew,  which,  near  the  river,  are  sometimes  extensively 
injurious,  but  also  of  mollifying  the  climate.  On  the 
rivers  which  arc  bordered  by  burned  or  cleared  lands, 
the  ice  breaks  up,  sledging  ceases,  cutting  timber  is 
stopped,  and  river  driving  and  all  agricultural  operations 
commence  a  fortnight  earlier  than  where  the  natural 
forest  remains.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  temperature  of 
the  province  will  improve,  and  the  season  for  rural 
operations  lengthen,  as  the  country  is  more  cleared  and 
becomes  more  thickly  settled.  At  the  same  timc^  the 
aptitude  of  the  land  to  grow  certain  crops,  and  for  rural 
operations  generally,  may  in  reality  be  lessened,  if,  as  on 
the  Bay  de  Cbaleura,  the  indiscriminate  cutting  of  the 
VOL.  lU  C 


34  GBOWTH  OF  FLAX  RECOMMENDED. 


timber  allow  the  Icy  winds  of  winter,  and  the  raw  winds 
of  spring,  to  sweep  without  opposition  over  the  unshel- 
tered surface. 

The  more  extensive  growth  of  flax  has  of  late  years 
been  very  much  recommended  at  home — ^by  some  with 
the  view  of  providing  employment  for  the  people,  by 
others  as  a  means  of  raising  raw  material  for  our  increas- 
ing manufactures,  now  that  the  demand  for  raw  cotton 
over  the  world  appears  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
production.  To  thinly-peopled  countries  like  these  of 
North  America,  where  long  winters  and  large  families 
are  apt  to  make  idle  hands  while  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground,  the  flax  husbandry  seems  specially  adapted.  On 
the  Miramichi,  as  on  the  St  Lawrence,  the  crop  thrives 
well,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  do  generally  in  the  pro- 
vince ;  but  it  was  mentioned  to  me,  as  an  objection,  that 
.the  hot  summers  are  more  favourable  to  the  growth  and 
ripening  of  seed  than  to  the  production  of  a  fine  fibre. 
This  diflSculty  is  by  no  means  insuperable,  however. 
The  ripening  of  seed  does  not  prevent  the  extraction  of 
a  fine  fibre  from  the  stalk,  by  the  warm-water  mode  of 
steeping,  to  which  I  have  elsewhere  alluded.  And  if  the 
local  county  or  provincial  agricultural  societies  give  the 
subject  a  proper  share  of  attention,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  at  home  should  not  draw  our  supplies  of  linseed, 
for  sowing  or  crushing,  as  largely  from  North  America 
as  we  now  do  from  Northern  Eussia  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  people  of  the  province  would  obtain  from  the 
same  crop  both  linen  for  their  own  domestic  use,  and 
employment  for  their  idle  hands  in  winter. 

In  describing  my  previous  journey  down  the  Mira- 
michi, I  have  spoken  of  the  burnt  lands  through  which  we 
passed,  and  of  the  bleak  and  desolate  appearance  they 
still  presented,  though  the  great  fire  which  desolated  them 
happened  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  In  the  course 
of  this  evening,  Mr  Rankin,  in  whose  memory  all  the 
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horrors  of  that  time  are  still  fresLj  interested  us  mucli  by 
graphic  details  of  his  personal  experiences  when  the  lire 
appeared  amoog  them*  It  was  an  escesslyely  hot  summer, 
and  fires  were  burning  in  numerous  places  upon  the  Mira- 
michi  and  St  John  rivers  and  their  tnbutaries ;  and  the 
air  was  everywhere  hot,  and  obscured  with  smoke.  But 
on  the  7th  of  Octoberj  it  began  to  blow  from  the  south- 
west, and  the  fire  to  spread  over  the  country  in  the  same 
directionp  The  wind  increased  gradually  to  a  hurricane j 
and  the  fire  advanced  with  proportionate  rapidity.  At 
one  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  still  seventy  miles  up 
the  river ;  and  in  the  evening,  it  was  at  Douglastown. 
It  travelled  eighty-five  miles  in  nine  hours,  bo  that 
scarcely  on  a  fleet  horse  could  a  man  have  escaped  from  it< 
Lumberers  already  in  the  woods  were  caught,  and  solitary 
settlers  with  their  families  j  and  while  all  their  pro- 
perty was  destroyed,  some  saved  their  lives  by  rolling 
themselves  in  the  rivers,  till  tlie  scorching  blast  had 
passed  over  them*  Instances  of  miraculous  escape  he  told 
9 — of  parental  devotion,  and  of  selfish  desertion ;  but  the 
striking  things  he  mentioned  were,  that  the  flame, 
advanced,  was  twenty-five  miles  in  breadth ;  that, 
coming  fi:om  the  west,  it  rushed  past  the  towns  of  New- 
castle and  Douglastown,  leaving  a  green  margin  of  some 
miles  in  breadth  between  its  southern  edge  and  the  river ; 
and  that  when,  in  its  easterly  coui^se,  it  reached  Burnt- 
ehurch  River,  the  wind  lulled,  turned  round,  and  drove  the 
fire  up  the  river  again •  It  then  came  back  along  the 
green  fringe  it  had  left  as  it  descended,  and  by  the  way 
licked  up  the  towns  of  Douglastown  and  Newcastle- — of 
tlieir  254  houses  leaving  only  14.  It  was  doubtless  the 
rushing  of  the  sea- wind  from  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
Into  tiie  huge  fiery  vortex,  that  drove  back  the  flame  when 
it  had  reached  the  open  mouth  of  the  Mkamtchi  River. 

At  these  townsj  men  and  cattle  rushed  into  the  river; 
and  though  a  hurricane  was  raging  on  its  surface^  people 
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attachiDg  severe  penalties  to  the  firing  of  the  native  forests; 
bat  in  a  new  country  they  are  mere  empty  threats*  As  a 
fact  iu  natural  history j  besideSj  it  is  intereBtlng  to  know 
that  dry  trees  are  sometimes  fired  by  lightning,  and, 
thereforcj  that  such  burnings  of  the  woods  must  have 
taken  place  from  time  to  time  from  the  moat  remote 
periods.  In  explaining  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
surface-soil  in  many  places,  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  may 
not  be  without  its  use.  Land  of  ordinary  fertility  must 
he  irapoverished  by  frequent  burningSj  if  the  mineral 
matter  derived  from  the  soil  was  every  time  carried  away 
by  the  winds,  and  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  itself 
was  at  the  same  time  consuined  by  the  fire, 

OcL  19. — A  few  miles  above  Douglastownj  the  Mira- 
miehi  divides  into  two  branches,  where  what  is  called  the 
i?orth-west  iliramichi  flows  into  the  main  river  from 
the  left.  At  the  junction,  this  branch  almost  equals  the 
main  stream  in  width ;  but  after  an  ascent  of  ten  or  twelve 
mtlea  it  rapidly  narrows,  becomes  shallow,  and  splits  up 
into  numerous  tributaries.  I  made  an  excursion  of 
twenty  miles  to-day  up  this  North-west  Miramichi,  in 
company  with  Mr  Kankin  and  Mr  Henry  Cunardj  as  far 
as  a  hay-farm  belonging  to  tbe  latter  gentleman.  The 
land  in  general  was  hght,  poor,  sandy,  or  stony,  till  we 
reached  tiie  mouth  of  the  north-west  Mill-stream*  Beyond 
this  it  improved  into  a  light  reddish  loam.  Between 
the  Little  and  the  Great  Sevogle— two  feeders  of  the 
north-west  branch  which  come  in  from  the  west — a  flat 
of  good  alluvial  land,  about  5000  acres  in  extent, 
stretches  along  the  main  river.  Through  it  the  river 
winds,  forming  islands  here  and  there,  on  which  patches 
of  alder-swamp  are  seen,  and  magnificent  American  elms 
skirting  their  hanks,  and  farm-houses  at  various  dis- 
tances. A  portion  of  this  ilat  land  is  under  arable  cul- 
ture, but  most  of  it  is  kept  in  meadow  for  the  winter's 
hay.    ilr  Cunai^d's  farm  was  of  this  kind :  it  was  cut  for 
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bay  merj  rear,  and  tlie  crop  carried  off  hy  water  to 
Newcastle  and  Chatliani. 

Farther  up  the  rirerj  tracts  of  hardwood  land  occor ; 
hut  it  b  a  conaequence  of  the  great  fires  which  have 
devastated  this  region,  that  the  indications  of  the  natnral 
clothing  of  wood^  as  to  the  Talae  of  land,  cease  to  have 
that  Take  and  tnastworthineaa  which  they  possess  in 
other  places.  Since  the  great  fire  of  1825^  for  example, 
hard  wood  J  chiefly  poplar  and  white  birch,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  maples,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  pines,  while 
these  again  grow  almost  alone  on  ridges  formerly  occu- 
pied by  hardwood.  It  is  true  that,  after  a  lapse  of 
years,  a  sorting  out  of  the  trees  less  suited  to  the  soil 
would  probably  take  place ;  but  some  generations  must 
pass  before  the  forest  will  assume  again  the  characters  of 
what  is  called  a  first  growth.  This  difference  between  a 
first  and  second  growth  is  well  known,  and  is  always 
attended  to  by  those  who  explore  these  woods  with  the 
view  of  judging  of  the  agricultural  quality  of  the  land. 
Nor  will  this  appear  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  the  size  and  age  of  a  few  very  large  trees 
will  indicate  the  time  which  must  have  elapsed  since  a 
general  destruction  of  the  forest  by  fire  has  taken  place. 

Among  other  persons  whom  I  met  in  the  CTening  was 
the  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  DouglaBtown,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  who  assured  me,  as  the  result  of  his  long  expe- 
rience, that  the  winter  here  is  on  the  whole  as  agreeable 
as  at  home*  He  prefers  travelling,  and  makes  aU  bis 
visitiugB,  in  winter ;  finds  bis  health  better  here,  and  that 
he  is  less  subject  to  colds.  Consumption  has  been  more 
prevalent  during  the  last  few  years,  chiefly  among  young 
persons  bom  in  the  country.  He  has  known  nine  cases 
during  the  last  two  years ;  but  it  is  quite  a  new  thing, 
and  the  old-settled  French  Acadians  are  described  as 
being  entirely  free  from  this  disease* 

As  to  the  prospects  of  the  working  farmers  on  the 
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31iramiclii,  he  mformed  me  that,  among  his  parisliioDera^ 
tke  industrious  vim  wlw  attend  to  their  farrns  and  kt 
lumbering  alone  are  all  prosperotis^  and  that  no  such  per- 
son need  have  any  fear  about  making  a  living. 

All  these  more  eastera  parts  of  North  America  are 
subject  to  occasional  accessions  of  mental  fever,  which 
make  the  inbabitantB  restless  at  home,  and  detenu  me 
them  to  try  their  fortunes  anew  m  more  western  regions. 
They  have,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  obtained  as  yet 
little  kmrt-holdot  the  soli,  and  are  therefore  easily  moved 
to  quit  it.  Some  idle  fellow  goe&  off  to  the  weat,  and 
lie  writes  to  his  friends  flaming  accounts  of  the  country 
he  has  gone  to.  The  news  spread,  and  presently  tho 
fever  smites  some,  and  no  considerations  will  restrain 
thera, 

ifr  Rankin  told  me,  among  others,  of  a  settler,  an 
Irishman,  who  had  a  good  farm  on  the  Miramichi,  but 
who  had  been  seized  by  the  Illinois  or  Wisconsin  fever, 
and  whom  he  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  to  stay  on  the 
Miramichi*  Off  he  would  go.  He  sold  his  farm  for 
£250j  and  set  off,  Some  months  after,  the  same  man 
walked  into  my  office  at  Newcastle.  '  What,  you  here  I ' 
I  said ;  and  he  explained  to  me  that  he  had  found  things 
very  different  from  what  he  expected,  and  that  he  had 
come  back  to  see  if  he  could  get  his  old  farm  again.  But 
he  had  only  £50  of  his  money  left,  and  the  person  who 
had  bought  his  farm  did  not  intend  to  give  it  up*  *  Well^ 
I  advised  you  to  stay  where  you  were,*  '  Sure^  you  did, 
sir,  and  I  have  suffered  for  my  obstinacy }  but  I  could 
never  have  been  content  to  have  remained  here  if  I  had 
not  Been  with  my  own  eyes,  and  now  I  shall  be  a  happier 
man.^  And  so  he  has  gone  into  the  wilderness  again 
with  his  £50,  to  hew  himself  out  another  farm,  and  to 
begin  the  world  anew," 

These  accessions  of  fever  come  on  at  irregular  intervals. 
The  Indiana,  the  Illinois,  the  Michigan,  and  the  Wis- 
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constn  feTOT  have  all  had  their  twm,  and  now  the  Cali- 
fornia paroxysm  is  at  its  height* 

The  intensity  of  these  fevers,  aa  I  have  already 
explained,  is  pretty  well  indicated  by  the  yearly  sales  of 
public  lands  eHected  in  tlie  several  States  which  awakened 
them  *  For  though  the  lands  were  not  always  sold  to 
bona  fide  settlers,  yet  the  sales  were  made  at  a  time  when 
the  west  em  tide  was  so  strong  that  speculators  looked 
forward  to  an  eai'ly  re-sale,  and  to  the  speedy  realisation 
of  large  profits.  In  1835,  1836,  and  1837^  the  fever 
was  highest  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  the  sales  of 
land  very  great*  Since  that  time  it  has  nearly  subsided, 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  rich  lands  in  these  States,  to 
the  un acclimatised,  being  alleged  as  ooe  cause  of  this.  In 
Michigan  it  was  at  its  lieigbt  in  1836,  4,000,000  out  of 
the  9,000,000  acres  sold  in  that  State,  up  to  the"end 
of  1849,  being  disposed  of  in  that  year*  The  moisture 
of  the  climate  of  this  lake -surrounded  peninsula,  the 
savannahs,  which  cover  4,500,000  acres  of  its  snrface, 
and  the  thin  oak-barrens  it  possesses,  being  among  the 
objections  discovered  to  this  State,  The  Wisconsin  fever 
never  raged  so  violently  as  those  of  the  other  States, 
the  largest  quantity  of  land  sold  in  any  one  year  being 
little  over  650,000  acres.  In  1 836  it  rose  to  this  height, 
again  in  1839,  and  in  1846  and  1847  it  has,  after  a 
great  falling  off,  reached  the  same  amount.  As  I  have 
not  myself  visited  these  States,  I  cannot  of  course  judge 
80  well  of  the  representations  by  which  the  first  great 
rush  to  these  several  States  was  excited »  In  so  far  as 
emigration  from  Europe  is  coneenicd,  liowevcr,  it  must 
be  considered  as  a  bad  sign  of  a  State  if  the  tide,  having 
once  set  towards  It,  falls  off  ver}'  materially  while  there 
remain  still  large  tracts  of  public  land  to  be  disposed  of. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  those  who  have  gone  before  to 

♦  See  ^oL  I  p.  236. 
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t  tieir  new  bomed  m  aolonrs  somewtiat  brighter 
ttan  the  truth,  andj  in  those  who  follow,  to  proceed  to 
and  settle  near  those  whom  thej  have  previouslr  known. 
To  a  conntrT  of  ordinary  advantages,  these  influeticea 
will  long  keep  up  a  flow  of  imraJgrants ;  and  when  they 
cease  to  operate,  it  maj  be  inferred  that  its  best  lands 
have  been  taken  up,  or  that  disadvantages  haTe  beeji 
discovered  which  were  not  known  so  well  before. 

October  20* — Before  starting  on  inv  joumej  towards 
the  south,  I  spent  a  few  hours  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Miramichi  Eiverj  opposite  to  Douglastown,  and  walked 
over  the  fanns  of  Mr  Wright,  Mr  Peters,  and  ilr 
Ctmard,  all  zealous  improvers.  It  was  Teiy  agre^ble 
to  me  to  meet  here,  as  I  had  previously  done  at  Dalhotisie 
and  Bathurst,  with  the  intelligent  directors  of  a  county 
agricultural  society,  whom  I  found  not  only  possessed  of 
much  knowledge  and  enterprise  themselves,  hut  desir- 
ous of  dliFusing  knowledge,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  among  the  farming  population  of  the  district. 

Mr  Wright's  farm  wa^?  chiefly  upon  a  light,  sandyi 
and  stony  drift.  It  was  a  remark  made  to  me,  both  hei^ 
and  elsewhere  in  this  district,  that  where  the  large  stones 
on  the  surface  cousist  of  granite,  the  laud  is  best  and 
strongest.  We  w^ere  now  upon  the  more  siliceous  sand- 
stones of  the  coal-measureSj  which  generally  yield  a  poor 
and  sandy  soil*  It  is  very  intelligible,  therefore,  how 
granitic  drift  should  stiffen  and  improve  such  soils j  and 
how  boulders,  even  of  granite,  resting  for  ages  on  the 
surface,  should,  by  their  gradual  crumbling,  augment 
the  value  of  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  may 
have  been,  also,  that  the  same  cause  which  brought  Uie 
granite  boulders  may  have  brought  also  the  finer  debris 
of  the  granite  rocksj  and  spread  it  over  or  intermixed  it 
with  the  more  sandy  soils. 

1  found  the  sowing  of  buckwheat  to  plough  in  green 
in  practice  here,  the  use  of  Hme-corapostSj  and  other 
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signs  of  good  husbandry ;  and  upon  Mr  Cttoard'a  farm 
a  veiy  well-executed  and  very  successful  ex[>eriment  in 
the  tliorougli-drainage  of  stiff  clay  land—the  first  I  had 
seen  in  the  pro %n nee.  It  was  Batisfactorj  to  learn  fi*oui 
Mr  Canard  J  that  drains  cut  to  a  depth  of  fourteen 
inches  only^  were  found,  after  two  years,  to  be  uninjured 
by  the  winter's  frost.  The  plough bg  on  this  farai  wa3 
excellent  J  and  the  wages  paid  to  the  ploughmen  were 
£26  a-year,  with  board  and  lodging. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  quality  of  both  soil  and 
subsoil  have  a  very  material  influence  on  the  growth  of 
fruit-trees  —  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  peach,  and  even 
the  coffee-tree  J  refusing  to  thrive,  or  to  continue  bearing 
in  favourable  climatesj  if  the  soil  be  unpropitioua.  This 
fact  is  distinctly  brought  out  in  the  case  of  the  apple- 
tree  at  Miramichi.  This  tree  does  not  thrive  well  m 
the  natural  soiL  Suppose  the  surface  good,  die  roots 
soon  descend,  and  the  branches  begin  to  die.  This  is 
not  uncommon  anywhere;  but  it  is  important  to  the 
character  of  the  climate  of  Miramichi,  that,  if  a  good 
deep  soil  be  put  under  the  young  trees j  they  will  thrive 
well  and  bear  good  fruit. 

At  two  P.M,,  I  started  from  Chatham  for  Kichibucto, 
a  distance  of  forty  miles,  which  we  expected  to  reach  in 
SIX  hours,  the  same  horses  taking  us  all  the  way.  At 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  we  stopped  to  look  at  a  field 
where  a  plough ing-match  had  come  off  the  day  before. 
The  work  was  beautifully  done  on  the  whole,  would 
have  been  creditable  to  a  field  of  Lothian  or  Ayrshire 
men,  and  was  certainly  the  best  I  had  hitherto  seen  on 
the  American  Continent. 

We  had  a  pair  of  nice-looking  horses,  and  got  on 
very  well  for  a  few  miles,  but  by-and-by  one  of  them 
began  to  dance  and  look  uneasy*  We  descended  to 
the  Napan  River,  and  crossed  it  in  safety ;  but  when  we 
reached  the  Black  Kiver — a  distance  of  scarcely  eight 
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miles—tills  horse  became  restive,  Tininanagpable,  and 
started  off.  We  were  presently  in  the  ditch,  and^  before 
we  had  time  to  up&et,  were  brought  up,  when  at  fuU 
speed,  by  an  enormous  tree-rootj  against  the  jutting 
homs  of  which  I  had  no  hope  that  my  friend  the  legis- 
lator, who  sat  in  front  with  the  driver,  would  escape 
being  impaled.  Fortunately,  while  the  horses  and 
driver  were  rolled  in  a  heap  together,  his  presence  of 
mind  had  enabled  him  to  dive  beneath  the  dangerous  pro- 
jections, as  he  was  driven  through  the  air  by  the  shock, 
and  thus  to  save  his  life.  My  other  companion  and 
myself  were  thrown  violently  forward,  but  kept  our  hold 
of  the  carriage^  and  all  escaped  without  any  serious 
injmy*  But  the  carriage  was  a  wreck.  Pole,  perch, 
whipple-treesj  and  upper  works  —  all  were  amashed. 
Even  our  iron  axle  was  bent,  and  the  whole  machine, 
thus  early  in  our  journey,  rendered  unserviceable.  I 
felt  no  regret  for  any  of  these  consequences,  however^ 
the  almoBt  miraculons  escape  of  my  travelling  compa- 
nion being  an  abundant  reason  for  thankfulness. 

But  our  plans  for  the  day  were  deranged,,  and  our 
intended  progress  prevented.  We  were  detained  a  couple 
of  hours  on  the  road  waiting  for  new,  and  rigging  up 
oar  old,  means  of  conveyance ;  and,  after  these  matters 
were  arranged,  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with 
advancing  less  than  half-way  to  Eichibucto,  and  with 
poor  and  uncomfbilable  accommodation  for  the  night  in 
a  way-side  inn,  at  the  small  Irish  settlement  of  Bay  du 
Tin,  of  which  I  have  previously  spoken,* 

October  21, — Betimes,  this  morning,  we  started,  to 
complete  the  remainder  of  our  intended  journey  of 
yesterday.  But  our  shattered  carriage,  which  had  been 
coopered  up  during  the  night,  again  failed  us*  Our 
wounded  perch  snapped  fairly  through,  after  a  very  few 
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miles ;  and  the  ingenuity  and  constructive  talent  of  mj 
in  end  andT  companionj  Mr  Brown,  had  anotlier  oppor- 
tunity of  manifesting  themselves.  By  the  aid  of  ropes 
and  youn^  pines  from  the  woods,  the  body  of  the  car- 
riage  was,  after  the  lapse  of  some  timej  propped  up,  and 
we  were  able  to  reeoiumence  our  unprosperous  journey. 

While  wanderiug  in  the  woods,  during  our  detention 
on  the  high-road,  1  stumbled  upon  a  bear-trap,  which 
some  of  the  settlers  had  fitted  up,  and  baited  with  a 
bit  of  salt-fish.  It  was  very  simply  constructed  with 
newly -felled  trees,  and  so  contrived  that  a  tug  at  the 
bait  would  bring  down  a  heavy  log  across  the  neck  of 
the  animal,  and  kill  or  strangle  him  on  the  spot.  There 
are  many  bears  still  in  the  w^oods  of  New  Brunswick, 
all,  according  to  Dr  Gessner,  of  the  species  known  as 
the  black  bear  of  Canada,  {Utbus  americanu^.)  They 
live  chiefly  on  berries  in  summer,  but  will  sometimes 
attack  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  A  reward  of  three  dol- 
lars {15s.  currency)  is  therefore  offered  by  the  province 
for  every  hearts  nose  /  and  the  sum  paid  out  of  the  pro- 
vincial treasury  for  these  noses  amounted,  in  1846,  to 
£300 ;  in  1847j  to  £225 ;  and  in  1848,  to  £;185.  From 
400  to  500  of  these  animals,  therefore,  must  be  killed 
every  year.* 

It  is  a  curious  cirenm stance,  in  connection  with  the 
wild  animals  of  New  Bnmswick,  that  the  fallow-deer 
( Cervm  Pirgimanus)  was  not  known  in  the  province  prior 
to  the  year  1818,  when  it  and  the  wolf  {Lupus  ocei- 
dentalts)  appeared  together.  The  deer  is  supposed  to 
have  been  driven  and  followed  into  the  pro%nnce  by  the 
wolves,  which  have  since  been  at  times  very  numerous, 
and  destructive  to  the  flocks.    The  first  wolf  seen  in 

• 

*  The  flesh  of  the  bear  \&  mYoury,  hut  rather  lusciouiSj  and  tasteB 
not  unlike  porL  It  wus  once  so  comiDon  an  article  of  food  in  New 
Tort  as  to  bavc  given  the  uamc  of  Bmr  Mmi'd  to  one  of  the  principal 
mmrkeii  in  tlie  city."^ — Kay* 
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Nova  Scotia  waB  m  1845,  They  aeera  to  be  pursuing 
the  deer  towards  the  eastj  and  probably  both  races  will 
be  exterminated  together,  aa  a  high  bounty  ia  now 
offered  in  both  provinces  for  the  destruction  of  the  wolf- 
They  formerly  existed  in  great  numbers  in  the  older 
States  of  the  Union,  So  late  as  1715,  a  former  aet  was 
reeewed  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  oftering  the 
sum  of  300  lb-  of  tobacco"  for  every  wolfs  head  that 
should  be  brought  by  any  colonist  or  Indian  to  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  An  act  offering  a  similar  reward,  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  was  repealed  in 

From  the  Bay  du  Vm  Ri?er  to  the  Kouchibouguac  is 
a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  over  a  flat  country,  resting 
on  the  sandstones  of  the  generally  flat  coaUformation  of 
New  Brunswick.  For  a  few  miles  south  of  the  former 
river  the  soil  is  reddish,  strong,  and  capable  of  improve- 
ment by  drainage  ^  but  only  a  few  clearings,  apparently 
very  recent,  were  to  be  seen.  I  have  already  said  that 
in  New  Brunswick  a  wet  country  Is  not  unhealthy,  or 
productive  of  fevers,  as  in  our  climate  ;  but  to  clear  and 
drain  laud  both  ib  too  expensive  for  the  settler*  Such 
wet  lands,  therefore,  will  be  slowly  cleared  and  reclaimed 
by  private  parties.  The  remaining  distance  to  the 
Kouchibouguac  w^aa  poor,  sandy,  flat,  wet,  boggy,  and 
barren.  The  undersoil  was  composed  of  fragments  of 
the  unpromising  grey  sandstone,  througli  which  the  sur- 
face-water did  not  penetrate-  Where  dry  patches  rose 
above  the  ordinary  level,  they  were  covered  with  sweet 
fern,  foniiiug  a  perfect  sweet-fern  meadow,  of  large 
growth.  We  had  not  observed  this  plant  in  any  quan- 
tity since  we  left  behind  us  the  poor  sandy  country 

*  Or(tham*B  Colonial  HuiQty^  L  p,  330,  Payments  wore,  in  those  times, 
very  ganemHy  made  m  tobacco.  Members  of  Council  were  allowed  a 
dailj  Boliuy  of  ItiO  lb,,  and  Mcmboti^  of  Ai^Bcmbly  of  1^0  lb.  of  tobacco^ 
This  payment  in  kind  must  iiave  been  quite  as  uosatis^Otory  to  th@ 
**  Om  Virgitkimifi  '*  m  tlie  aytstem  of  barter  now  of  wbiclx  aome  of  Ulu 
Ifew  Brumwiekera  in  the  remote  di^trlLts  complain. 
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between  the  little  Tracadi  and  the  TabusintaCj  on  the 
south-eastern  shores  of  Gloucester  County- 

Along  cither  aide  of  the  Kouchibouguac  the  land  ib 
good  and  strong  5  but  im mediately  south  of  this  fringe  it 
resumed  the  light,  sandy,  impervious,  and  often  wet  and 
l>oggy  character  I  have  already  described — bearing 
Btunted  pines  and  rhodora,  and^  where  free  from  water, 
the  sweet  fern.  And  so  it  continued  as  we  suceeBsively 
crossed  the  rivers  the  Kouchibouguasis  and  the 
Aldouane,  all  the  way  to  Richibucto*  These  two 
Btrearas,  where  the  road  passes  over  them,  exhibited 
less  of  that  good  land  which  is  usually  seen  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers, 

1  may  advert  here  to  a  reflection  w^bich  frequently 
crossed  my  mind,  as  I  travelled  over  this  and  other  parts 
of  the  newer  eoun tries  of  North  America,  that  an  impor- 
tant distinction  must  often  be  drawn  between  the  actual 
or  present  and  the  future  or  possible  capabilities  of 
tracts  of  land  which  lie  on  the  same  geological  fonna- 
tion,  and  of  which  the  soils  possess  the  same  chemical 
and  mechanical  characters.  Absolutely  considered,  soils 
which  have  the  same  geological,  chemical,  and  raecbani- 
cal  relations  ought  to  be  equally  productive*  But  if  tbeir 
natural  conditions  be  unlike— in  respect,  for  ex  am  pie  j 
to  the  drainage  of  water — one  may  be  of  great  imme- 
diate value,  and  be  in  little  time,  and  with  little  costj 
rendered  capable  of  supporting  a  large  population  ; 
the  other  may  be  wholly  nselesa,  and  may  lie  barren 
and  unimproved  for  numerous  centuries. 

Thus,  much  of  the  absolutely  good  and  capable  red 
land  of  the  New  Bandon  district  in  the  Bay  de  Chaleur, 
and  still  more^  perhaps,  of  the  heavier  land  between  the 
Napan  River  and  that  of  the  Bay  du  Vin,  is  too  wet  for 
cultivation,  and  often  covered  with  swamps,  because  it  is 
too  level  to  allow  the  surface-water  a  ready  means  of 
escapei    Yet  this  swampy  aud  inhospitable  tract,  if  laid 
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dry,  IS  as  susceptible  of  agricultural  improvement,  and 
of  being  made  a  aoiu-ce  of  rural  wealthj  aB  the  apparently 
richer  patches  which  riee  above  the  common  level  j  and 
naturally  free  themselves  from  superabundant  water. 
Contrary,  tlierefore,  to  the  indications  of  both  geology 
and  chemistry^  thousands  of  acres  in  these  countriesj 
which  will  at  some  future  period  yield  abundarit  crops, 
must,  in  actual  circumstances j  be  pronounced  to  be 
almost  worthless. 

It  in  fact,  physical  characters  such  as  this,  in  con- 
junction with  the  mechanical  conditions  of  the  soil, 
which  determine  the  first  settlers  in  every  country  in 
their  choice  of  land.  That  which  is  easily  reclaimed, 
and  can  be  cultivated  at  little  cost  of  labour,  is  not 
always  better — often  not  even  so  good—as  that  which 
long  lies  uncultivated  and  unesteemed.  In  Euglaud,  in 
those  districts  where  clay  soils,  more  or  less  cold,  extend 
over  considerable  breadths,  the  oldest  towns,  villages,  and 
ehurchesj  are  almost  Invariably  situated  on  banks,  ridges, 
or  hills,  of  lighter  land,  sandy  or  gravelly  often,  but  which 
was  originally  dry  and  easily  tilled.  From  these  spots, 
as  centre^j  in  the  progress  of  population  and  of  peaceful 
pursuits,  improvement  by  drainage  and  other  necessary 
means  spreads  itself  over  the  adjoining,  originally 
altogether  neglected  and  untillable,  moister  flats  and 
clays. 

Thus  the  agricultural  capabilities  Qf  a  country  are 
progressive p  As  they  decrease  where  an  exhausting 
system  of  culture  is  followed,  so  they  increase  where  the 
means  of  improvement  are  understood  and  sedulously 
adopted.  And  that  this  progressive  increase  may  con- 
tinue for  a  long  series  of  years  before  it  brings  Into 
practical  use  the  possible  capabilities  of  large  tracts  of 
laud,  is  iUustrated  very  strikingly  by  the  case  of  Great 
Britain,  where  for  so  many  centuries  great  skill  and 
intelligence  have,  in  so  many  places,  been  applied  to 
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ruml  t^flfiiirs,  and  whore,  nevertheless,  mucli  land  is  still 
III  coiirao  of  being  doubled  or  tripled  in  Yalue  by  the 
applii'Htiun  of  thorough-drainage  alone. 

It  thus  appears  that,  although  geological  maps  are  of 
great  vahie  in  giving  general  notions  of  the  agricaltural 
ebftracter  and  capabilities  of  the  countries  to  which  tbey 
refer^  yet  purely  physical  conditions  may  for  the  pre- 
mni  render  such  indications  untrue  for  very  extensive 
area».  Au  actual  survey  or  inspection  of  a  countiy, 
therefore  J  becomes  necessary  for  this,  ammig  other  rea- 
»irm^  tliat  the  indications  of  geology  may  be  tested,  and 
tl»e  real  present  %vorth  of  the  land  on  the  several  forma- 
tion«  ascertainodi  Agricultural  maps  might  trom  snch 
iixapi^ctiuns  be  constructed  j  which  w^ould  show  by  dit- 
fercnt  colours  the  actual  presmt  capabilities  of  the 
iovoral  parts  of  their  surface,  and  the  Juture  or  possible 
capabilities ;  and  these  maps  would  serve  the  triple 
purpose  of  exhibiting— ^>5ij  The  actual  condition  and 
ea[iab[lity  of  the  soils  at  the  time  when  the  map  was 
constructed,  forming  thus  an  important  historical  docu- 
ment ;  second^  The  possible  or  attainable  capability — and 
tliUB  stimulating  at  once  to  improvementj  and  indicating 
the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected  j  and,  thtrdli/j  The 
relation  which  exists  between  geology  and  agriculture, 
and  generally,  therefore,  the  relation  which  science  beai-a 
to  this  important  art.  It  wa^  under  this  persuasion  that^ 
to  a  *' Report  on  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  New 
Brunswick,'*  which  I  drew  up  at  the  request  of  his 
Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  and  of  the 
Provincial  Legislature,  I  attached,  along  with  a  geo- 
logical map,  a  map  also  of  the  soils  of  the  province, 
and  their  capabilities,  as  complete  as  my  means  of 
acquiring  information  enabled  me  to  make  it*  Such  a 
map  of  our  own  islands  would  he  not  only  a  roost  inte- 
resting document,  historical,  statistical,  and  suggestive, 
but  would  be  the  means  of  stimulating  many  to  exer- 
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tioDB  IB  the  way  of  rural  inaproveinent  whidi  might  not 
otberwiae  be  either  thought  of  or  undertaken* 

It  was  ahoot  two  FM.  before  we  reached  Richibiieto 
in  our  shattered  vehicle;  but  we  were  still  in  time  to 
attend  afternoon  service  in  the  Episcopal  church, 

Oct,  22* — The  town  of  Richibucto  stands  at  the  month 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which,  like  nianj  of  tho 
other  rivers  aloDg  this  coast,  forms,  in  its  lower  partj  a 
wide  in'egnlar  tide-water  creek,  running  hack  into  the 
land  for  nearly  twenty  miles  above  the  town ;  while  below 
the  to\\Ti  it  opens  out  into  a  wide  aea-harbour,  frequented 
by  shipping, 

I  enjoyed  to-day  an  agreeable  drive  of  upwards  of 
twenty  miles  up  the  south  aide  of  tins  broad  tide- water 
portion  of  the  river,  and  one  of  its  tributaries.  For 
eight  miles  the  land  was  dry,  gravelly,  and  poorj  and  for 
four  more,  only  interspersed  with  patches  of  superior 
land.  But  beyond  thisj  and  west  of  the  south  branch  of 
the  St  Nicholas  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Richibucto, 
excellent  land  occurred  j  and  it  continued  of  good  quality 
as  far  as  we  were  able  to  penetrate, 
I  The  prevailing  tree  on  this  upper  part  of  the  river 
was  hemlock,  Pmus  canademu^  mixed  with  some  white 
pinej  and  with  birch  and  beech.  None  of  my  companions 
had  ever  seen  the  hemlock  so  abundant  in  any  other 
part  of  the  province.  From  the  information  we  received, 
these  trees  prevail  over  a  belt  of  twenty  to  twenty-five 
miles  wide,  as  far  west  into  the  wilderness  as  a  remark- 
able bend  of  the  Salmon  Eiver— a  tributary  of  the  St 
John,  which  flows  westward — known  as  the  Ox-bow  of 
jthe  Salmon  Rirer,  Many  magnificent  sterna  rose  here 
and  there  atuong  the  woods  through  which  we  passed, 
and  where  clearings  were  in  progress.  It  struck  me  as 
almost  amounting  to  desecration  to  see  those  ancient 
trees  cut  down  while  still  sound  and  vigorousj  and  either 
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coodmmed  to  the  pile^  or  left  heedlessly  rotting  on  the 
ground. 

The  hemlock  U  not  regarded  as  mdicatiYe  of  any 
pocnliai*  quality  of  soil ;  and  yet  its  distribution  in  the 
jm>niic6  ii  somewhat  singular*  It  does  not  occur,  it  is 
said,  in  any  acnalblc  number  on  the  St  John  River j  above 
the  Grand  Falls,  or  on  the  east  coast  north  of  Belledune, 
on  tlie  Bay  de  Chaleur.  And  yet  there  are  suitable 
soils  and  tracts  of  country  noiih  of  these  points,  equally 
mild  in  their  climate  with  the  districts  in  which  it  is 
found.  Of  course,  this  selection  of  a  habitat  is  not  an 
eSect  of  caprice,  and  the  causae  of  it  would  be  interesting 
to  aaeertain.  Can  it  be  connected  with  specialties  in  the 
summer  or  winter  means  of  the  places  in  which  it  thrives, 
or  even  of  the  monthly  means  which,  as  we  now  begin 
to  see,  exerctBO  an  important  influence  in  determin- 
ing the  localities  in  which  plants  can  permanently 
grow 

The  maple  is  not  much  attended  to  in  this  district  by 
the  English  settlers  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  In 
our  conversation  on  this  subject ,  however,  Mr  Brown 
mentioned  to  me^  as  well  ascertained,  a  curious  circum- 
stance in  regard  to  the  flow  of  the  sap  of  the  maple-tree 
in  early  spring*  The  flow  sometimes  begins  as  early  as 
February,  but  generally  in  ApriL  After  a  frosty  night 
in  April,  the  snow  being  still  on  the  ground,  the  sap  will 
flow  freely  after  sunrise,  if  the  wind  be  westj  north-west^ 
or  north.  But  if  the  wind  be  so  nth  j  the  sap  comes 
sparingly ;  and  if,  while  it  is  flowing  freely,  the  wind 
change  to  the  south,  the  flow  wiU  diminish,  and  gradually 
cease  altogether. 

Of  course,  this  curious  fact  must  be  connected  with 
the  quality  of  the  wind,  and  the  aspect  of  the  sky  when 
it  is  blowing.    The  April  mornings  arc  remarkably 

*  Bee  Dov^s  Mftpi  ol  MoatMj  Isotlieniia, 
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when  the  wind  is  northerly  5  andj  consequent! j, 
the  light  and  heat  thrown  upon  the  tree,  and  any  other 
infiuenceSj  chemical  or  actinic j  which  the  sun^s  rays  bear 
with  them,  are  proportionately  great*  The  wind  itself, 
alsOj  is  cold  and  very  dry*  The  south  wind,  blowing  from 
the  Gnlf  Stream^  though  warmer,  is  moisterj  is  attended 
also  by  clouds  and  mistSj  and  uanally  ends  in  rain*  The 
heat,  hght,  and  snrface  e vapor ati on,  being  therefore  less 
when  the  south  wind  blows,  the  flow  of  aap  to  supply  the 
latter  may  decrease  in  consequence*  It  is  possiblej  how- 
ever, that  the  chemical  influences  of  the  rays  of  the  morn- 
ing sua  may  enter  as  a  sensible  element  into  the  case. 

One  does  not  see  in  this  and  the  adjoining  province 
of  Nova  Scotia,  which  lie  remote  from  the  common  route 
of  emigrant  settlers,  that  wholesale  system  of  clearance 
and  freuzied  cutting  and  burning  of  the  primeval  forests 
which  are  witnessed  in  some  parts  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  in  the  newer  States  of  the  west,  to  which  the  fever 
of  the  year  may  cany  the  European  crowds.  And  yet, 
upon  the  whole j  in  this  province  a  great  deal  is  doing- 
It  is  necessary  to  penetrate  into  the  wilderness  in  various 
directions,  and  from  various  points,  as  I  have  done,  to 
obtain  anything  like  a  true  idea  of  the  actual  progress 
of  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  colony.  In  such  a 
course  of  exploration,  we  see  a  little  doing  here,  and  a 
little  there,  over  the  whole  wide  area  of  the  province, 
wherever  anything  like  a  passable  track  has  yet  been 
cut  into  the  wilderness ;  and  if  we  put  together  in  our 
minds  the  numerous  small  operations  we  have  thus  seen 
going  on,  we  shall  conclude  that,  on  the  whole,  as  I 
have  said,  a  very  great  advancement  is  making.  Still, 
as  the  surplus  produce  of  the  cultivators  is  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  wheat  and  oats  by  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  and  the  prices  of  pro- 
duce, as  I  shall  afterwards  more  fully  show,  arc  really 
high,  there  b  every  encouragement  to  the  rural  popula- 
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tloiJ  and  settlers  vigoroualj  to  prosecute  their  eoltarml 
o|H>  rat  toll!!, 

Agmtiwt  tho  flour  of  province-grown  wheat,  however, 
there*  it  ft  prejntlice  which  I  have  found  prevalent  OT€r 
ft  large  portion  of  New  Brunswick j  and  which  is  distinct 
tvmi  tho  pivjudlce  of  the  lumberers  in  favour  of  the 
fiilrt^wt,  and  finest,  and  highest-priced  flour.  I  have 
fthimdy  stattul,  that  nearly  all  the  wheat  of  this  province 
in  Mpriiig  wlu*at,  ami  the  prejudice  is  in  favour  of  the 
rtour  of  fall  or  winter  wheat — that  it  is  more  nutritious. 
It  \%  unid  that  the  flour  of  winter  wheat  wiU  take  more 
Wiit*n\  and  nmke  in<ire  bread,  and  that  a  cask  of  it  wiU 
Ipi  failher  in  the  feeding'  of  a  faniilj.  I  may  be  wrong' 
ill  n|u\'ikin^  of  ihi*  prt'ference  as  a  prejudice,  since  it  is 
not  iiupi>!wihle  that  tlic  winter- wheat  flour  may  really  he 
drii^r,  iind  nmy  therefore  contain  more  nutritive  matter 
hi  a  eu  weight  ^  or  xh^  dry  matter  in  the  one  may  he 
tif  n  num^  nutritive  quality  than  in  the  other,  and  more 
iuited  to  iUHtftiu  a  hanl- working  or  growing  family, 

Thnt  difterent  >*anip1e,^  of  flour  take  up  different  pro^ 
portions  of  water,  has  been  long  known  both  to  milJera 
ikiid  to  baker9«  That  of  soutliem  or  warm  cliinates  is 
UitUAUy  considered  the  strotiijest — capable,  that  is,  of 
ticking  up  most  water.  In  tlie  United  States,  for 
ox  ample,  the  advantage  in  using  tlte  flour  of  Alabama 
whoJkt  aba?c  tliat  of  Cincinnati  is  said  to  amount  to  20 
per  eant,  which  is  surely  an  exaggeration.  But  it  has 
not  been  sliown  tlnit  this  capacity  for  water  is  regulated 
by,  or  is  in  any  way  in  proportion  to,  the  natural 
dryness  of  the  fiour.  The  quantity  of  water  contained 
by  flour,  when  brought  to  market,  varies,  In  extreme 
oaaes,  from  llf  to  14  per  cent,  the  average  being 
about  13  per  cent.  But  as  the  quantity  of  water 
absorbed  by  flour,  when  baked  into  bread,  is  about 
one  -  third  of  its  whole  weight,  It  is  obvious  that 
an  original  difference  of  1  or  even  2  per  cent,  m  tlie 
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proportion  of  water,  cannot  seriously  affect  the  strmffih 
of  a  Bam  pie  of  flour  In  the  hands  of  the  baker.  Its 
power  of  absorbing  water,  therefore,  is  dependent  either 
upon  the  mechanical  and  physical  conditions  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  flour,  or  upon  the  relative  proportions 
in  which  these  constituents  are  contained  in  it. 

The  proportion  of  gluten  which  can  be  extracted 
from  samples  of  undamaged  flour  usually  varies  only 
1  or  2  per  cent.  Among  varieties  of  sound  American 
flour  from  the  diff'erent  United  States,  according  to  Dr 
Lewis  Beck,  the  extremes  are  14*36  per  cent  in  a 
sample  from  Georgia,  and  9*9  per  cent  in  a  sample  from 
Dlinols.*  I  do  not  think  these  differences  either — 
supposing  them  to  exist  constantly  between  winter  and 
spring  com,  which  has  not  been  shown — -are  sufficient  to 
account  for  tbe  differences  observed,  both  in  America 
and  in  England,  in  the  sa-named  strength  of  flour*  If 
not,  the  cause  must  be  mechanical  or  physical.  That 
which  takes  up  most  water  is,  I  believe j  generally  made 
from  f^jlinty  com. 

But,  if  merely  mechanical  or  physical,  is  not  tJio 
notion  that  the  strongest  flour  is  also  moat  nutritious  to 
be  regarded  as  a  prejudice  ?  This  also  is  uncertain,  as 
that  same  property  which  influences  the  absorption  of 
water  may  also  influence,  in  some  way,  its  power  of 
feeding,  when  introduced  into  the  stomach.  Notwith- 
standing the  light  which  chemistry  has  already  thrown 
upon  this  important  branch  of  rural  economy,  the  subject 
still  presents  a  most  interesting  field  for  further  investi- 
gation. 

There  are  some  pretty  pieces  of  scenery  on  the 
broader  parts  of  the  Richibucto-  I  particularly  admired 
the  view  which  opened  upon  us  in  ascending,  when  we 
reached  the  point  where  the  St  Nicholas  falls  into  the 
Eichtbucto.  The  two  streams  meet  at  an  angle,  and 
•  PnUmit  Q0€€  Reports,  1848,  p.  272. 
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between  them  a  somewhat  elevated  promontory  or  point 
of  land  juts  forward  into  tta  minglmg  waters.  On  this 
promontory  stands  the  Roman  Catholic  chnrchj  large 
as  they  usually  are  in  the  country  districts  of  these  pro- 
yincesj  forming  an  object  on  which  the  eye  could  rest ; 
while  right  and  left^  frmged  with  trees,  and  winding 
round  the  land,  the  water  expands  in  front  of  itj  and 
the  background  of  native  foreat-trees  encloses  the  cleared 
laud  on  which  it  is  placed.  There  is  good  land  and 
some  fine  farms  in  this  locality,  and  some  fine  timber  still 
remaining*  And  as  the  sun  shone  upon  the  mingling 
tints  of  the  coming  autumn,  the  lighter  yellow  of  the 
white  birch  aud  poplar  contrasted  not  too  violently 
with  the  dark-brown  leaves  of  the  beech  and  the  peren- 
nial green  of  the  pine-trees,  giving  a  cheerfulness  to  the 
landscape  which  was  very  pleasant  to  look  upon. 

At  the  head  of  the  wider  part  of  the  Richibucto,  a 
stream  flows  into  it,  to  which  the  name  of  Coal  Biver  is 
given,  from  the  occurrence  of  a  bed  of  coal  a  few  miles 
above  the  junction.  One  of  the  objects  of  my  excursion 
to-day  was  to  visit  this  seam  of  coal,  and  to  form  an 
idea  of  its  economical  value. 

It  is  known,  by  the  maps  and  statements  which  have 
already  been  publishedj  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
aurface  of  New  Brunswick— an  area  of  seven  or  eight 
ihonsand  square  miles — is  occupied  by  coal-measures  j 
and  it  has  been  stated — and  is,  in  consequence,  I  believe, 
generally  thought  in  Europe — that  the  province  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  fossil  fuel.  Dr  Gessner,  late  pro- 
vincial geologist,  speaks  of  the  coal  of  New  Brunswick 
as  BuiTicient  to  supply  Canadaj  and  all  the  demands  of 
the  extensive  coasts  of  the  Gulf  "—as  being  ^'inesJianst- 
ible  " — and  reasons  upon  the  importance  to  which 
New  Brunswick  is  destined  to  attain,  as  regards  not 
only  herself  and  her  sister  colonies,  but  Great  Britain 
bIso^  and  the  United  States,  whose  supplies  of  coal  must 
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to  a  great  extent  be  derived  from  her  resources  " — that 
isj  when  tbe  coal  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  been  exhausted ! ! 

Such  stateraentB  aa  these  were  likely  to  induce  a 
belief  in  the  minds  of  foreigners  that  large  available 
beds  of  coal  had  really  been  discovered  in  this  province j 
and  to  create  among  its  inhabitantB  the  Impression  that, 
when  the  Inmber  of  the  native  forests  was  exhaimtedj  a 
sure  source  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity 
would  remain  in  the  ample  stores  of  mineral  fuel  which 
a  bountiful  nature  had  buried  beneath  their  feet» 

When  the  resources  on  which  a  country  has  hitherto 
depended  appear  in  danger  of  being  exbaustedj  it  is  of 
the  greatest  possible  consequence  that  the  community 
should  know  what  other  resources  remain  on  which  it 
may  hope  reasonably  to  fall  back,    lu  the  case  of  New 
Brunswick  falling  its  lumber — were  its  mines  to  support 
it?  was  naturally  asked — or  must  it  rely  in  future  mainly 
upon  its  agriculture  ?    It  was  thought  by  manvj  that 
because  the  proyince  was  unable  as  yet  to  support  a 
population  of  210j000  Inhabitants  without  large  import- 
ations of  foreign  grain  or  flour,  that  therefore  its  purely 
agricultural  capabilities  were  smallj  and  that  for  future 
greatness  or  prosperity  it  must  look  to  its  mines  alone. 
Though  I  had  already  seen  enough  to  enable  me  to 
conclude  that  such  persons  greatly  undervalued  the 
food-producing  abihty  of  the  colony,  I  was  not,  from 
personal  observation,  a%vare  how  far  the  known  deposits 
of  coal  were  really  economically  valuable ;  and  I  was 
desirous,  therefore,  of  obtaining  positive  information 
upon  this  point  wherever  an  opportunity  presented  itself. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact,  which  I  shall  hereafter  briefly 
illustrate  J  that  the  existence  of  foBsil  fuel  in  a  countiy  is 
not  only  economically  valuable  in  relation  to  the  smelt- 
ing of  ores,  and  the  general  support  of  manufacturing 
industry,  but  has  also  a  direct  and  Important  relation  to 
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'  Di»  apidiltanJ  capabilities  of  a  country,  and  its  power 
rf  «iipptiiiiiig  a  large  population.    In  this  latter  rela- 
therefore,  the  inquiry  poaaessed    an  additional 
to  me,  which,  to  those  who  regard  it  in  its  direct 
rai>n<tmk'al  beAringf  it  does  not  possees. 

From  tlic  scam  of  coal  on  the  Coal  branch  of  the 
Kiobibuctu,  it  was  stated  that  some  tons  of  coal  had  been 
I  eatiraeted  during  the  frosts  of  a  past  winterj  and  eon- 
TOT(^d  away  on  sledges  for  the  use  of  some  adjoining 
santhy.  We  discovered  it  with  difficulty  among  the 
mbbiah  of  the  crumbling  clilF,  It  had  a  thickness  of 
twelve  to  sixteen  incheSj  and  occurred  among  beds  of 
*  sandstone  and  whitish  fire-clays.  As  au  economical 
deposit,  it  is  almost  worthless. 

Wo  were  accompanied  in  our  exploration  through  the 
wood,  and  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  by  one  of  the  old 
Irish  settlers  on  the  Coal  Brook  ;  and  on  our  return  were 
compelled,  by  the  pressing  hospitality  so  often  met  witli, 
even  in  the  roughest  cabins  of  the  Old  Country  setllei'Sj  to 
partake  of  a  tea-dinner  in  his  house*  I  here  for  the  first 
tilne  ate  buckwheat  pancakes  with  molasses,  which  I  after- 
wards came  to  relish  much.  I  learned  also  to  eat  boiled 
eggs  with  potatoes,  instead  of  bread.  When  mixed  up 
with  a  crushed  potato,  a  fresh-boiled  egg  is  really  very 
good,  and  bread  is  scarcely  missed.  Indcedj  if  the  tra- 
veller in  New  Brunswick  is  fond  of  tea  and  potatoes,  he 
will  find  them  set  before  him  srt  every  meal ;  if  he  does 
not  relish  these  two  articles  of  diet,  he  must  either  for 
the  present  turn  his  .footsteps  to  some  other  country^ 
or,  to  prevent  disappointmentj  carry  his  own  supplies 
with  him* 

After  a  drive  of  forty-five  miles,  we  returned  to  Richi- 
bucto  just  as  the  twilight  was  disappearing.    We  had  to 
hasten  oar  return,  that  we  might  pass  along  certain  of 
^  the  bridges  before  it  became  too  dark  to  see,  and  avoid 
9me  of  their  defective  parts* 
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I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion  of  the  esertiona 
made  in  this  province  in  constructing  and  maintaining 
roads  and  bridges.  The  reader  will  have  a  more  definite 
idea  of  the  amount  of  industry  and  expenditure  lavished 
upon  this  branch  of  provincial  economy j  by  reading 
0¥er  the  foUowtng  incomplete  list  of  the  wooden  bri3ges 
of  a  larger  size  which  have  been  built,  and  are  main- 
tained, in  this  county  of  Kent  alonCi  of  which  Kiehi- 
bucto  la  the  county  town. 

Feet  In  length. 


Little  Shediac  bridge,  .  .  *  175 

Cacfigue            do,  .  .  .  2000 

Little  Biict<)uche  do.,  .  .  .  1300 

Big  Buctouche    do.,  .  *  .  1500 

Bichibucto        do,  .  .  .  1300 

330  feet  of  which  are  50  feet  above  low-water. 

I)avidson*s  Creek  do,,  *  *  .  400 

Blanchard's  Creek  do.,  ,  .  .  430 

FAigle's  Creek     do.,  .  .  *  690 

North'Weat  River  do,,  .  .  .  630 

Kouchebougiiasis  do.,  .  .  .  750 

Koucheboiiguac     do.,  ,  .  .  300 


The  enQ|||f  displayed  in  executing  all  these  works  will 
be  appreciated  also  from  the  fact  that,  twenty  years  agOj 
there  were  not  twenty  miles  of  turnpike  in  the  whole  of 
this  county. 

The  necessity  for  such  a  number  of  long  bridges 
arises  frora  the  circumstances— to  which  I  have  already 
adverted,  in  one  or  two  particular  cases — that  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  along  this  low  coast  all  terminate  in  wide 
creeks  or  inlets,  which  occasionally  stretch  j  as  the 
Richibucto  docs,  far  into  the  land.  This  is  probably 
connected  with  the  additional  fact,  that  the  quality  of 
the  land  has  a  certain  reference  to  the  coast  line~a  belt 
of  poorer,  generally  sandy  or  stony  land,  of  six  to  ten 
miles  wide,  running  along  the  shore^  and  beliind  this  a 
belt  fifteen  miles  wide,  of  better,  often  very  good  land. 
The  existence  of  these  belts,  and  of  the  wide  river- 
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months,  may  both  be  related  to  the  more  recent  and  • 
mccessive  upbearak  which  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  as 
well  as  of  the  River  St  Lawrence  are  heUeved  to  have 
undergone* 

On  the  subject  of  emigration  to  this  province,  Mr 
David  Wark,  member  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  for 
the  county  of  Kent — who  accompanied  me  during  this 
day^fi  excursion — drew  my  attention,  among  other  impor- 
tant points,  to  the  fact  that  extensive  settleraenti  are 
now  frequently  met  with,  containing  neithei;  a  church 
nor  a  resident  clergyman  of  any  denomination."  The 
Church  of  England  claims  to  be  established  in  the 
eolonies;  but  it  has  in  reality  no  power,  no  peculiar  influ- 
enccj  and  no  funds.  It  has,  in  fact,  in  these  colonies 
less  hold  upon  the  people  than  either  Presbyterians , 
Baptists,  or  Roman  Catholics,  because  its  clergy  have 
hitlierto  been  supported  as  missionaries,  I  believe,  by 
the  Propagation  Society  at  home.  Bemg  independent 
of  the  people  in  pecuniary  matters,  they  have  not  culti- 
vated them  as  the  other  sects  have ;  and  till  they  are 
disengaged  from  home  dependence,  and  ara^P^o wn  npon 
the  liberality  of  their  own  people,  will  not  compete  on 
equal  terms  with  the  rival  denominations.  It  is  in 
human  nature  to  value  and  esteem  most  that  which  we 
ourselves  contribute  to  uphold. 

The  cause  of  this  religious  destitution  of  many  large 
settlementsj  Mr  Wark  finds  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
composed  of  different  denominations  of  Christians,  none 
of  which  is  sufficiently  numerous  to  support  a  clergy- 
man* The  French  population  pursue  a  diiFerent  course. 
Instead  of  forming  small  detached  settlements,  or  mixing 
with  other  denominations,  they  extend  their  own  settle- 
ments till  each  is  able  to  erect  a  church,  and  support  one 
or  more  schools*    This  course  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

I  know  Presbyterian  settlements  not  able  to  contri- 
hate  half  the  support  of  a  ministerj  which  are  capable  of 
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being  extended  over  contiguous  tracts  of  fine  land  till 
they  would  form  respectable  congregations ;  and,  in  other 
parts  of  the  province,  there  are,  no  doubt,  other  deno- 
minations similarly  situated.'' 

There  is  much  reason,  sound  judgment,  and  right 
feeling  in  these  remarks  of  Mr  Wark,  who  himself,  I 
believe,  belongs  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
Presbyterian  settlements  he  alludes  to  belong  also  to  this 
denomination,  and  the  prospect  of  at  once  aiding  their 
brethren,  and  securing  religious  advantages  to  themselves, 
may  probably  turn  the  steps  of  some  of  the  Free  Church 
emigrants  to  New  Brunswick,  towards  the  town  and 
river  of  Richibucto. 

The  price  of  partially  cleared  farms  of  better  quality 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Richibucto  varies  with  the  pro- 
portion which  is  cleared,  and  with  the  kind  of  buildings 
which  are  upon  them.  Mr  Wark  has  two  farms,  one  of 
150  acres,  three  miles  from  Richibucto,  all  cleared,  for 
which  he  gave  £350  currency;  and  another  of  170 
acres,  all  cleared,  a  little  nearer  the  town,  with  better 
buildings  mtfk  it,  and  better  land,  for  which  he  gave 
£600  curreSi^ 

The  best  land,  however,  as  I  have  said,  is  farther  up 
the  river,  and  there  the  price  would  probably  also  be 
less.  The  heavy  hemlock  land,  if  bought  In  the  uncleared 
state,  will  cost  50s.  to  60s.  to  clear  and  bum  it ;  but  the 
first,  or  first  two  crops,  are  believed  to  pay  back  all  this 
expense. 
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GsUoway  BetUcment. — Gknelg  settlet^—Buctouclie  River*— Sliediac — 
Frettcii  gcttloment  of  Barocliois.  —  Experience  of  M,  Robidiout. — 
Character  of  the  BOiith-oaateni  promontory  of  IJew  Brunswick, — 
JTum^sroua  hou&e-bumings,  - —  Idle  young  jnerL  —  Effects  of  the 
drought.  —  Tingley's.  —  Mr  Murray's  farm  and  auccesa, — 'Marsh- 
lands,—^Employ  metit  of  hired  labour,  Mr  Murray's  O|>iiuou. —  Pra- 
deaco  m  necesaary  as  knowledge  ia  farming.  —  Rocks  on  the 
eooat.  —  li^id  drift,  —  Red  ro^ks  of  Cape  Tomjoutme,  —  Aii  Irish 
settler'H  luck  In  knd, — Bay  Yerte  SettJemetit.  —  Rich  loud  and 
cheerfid  liouBes.  —  Jolie<!o&ur  Settlement,^ — Yalley  of  the  Miid- 
qua^h.^ — Proposed  Ciwmls  aiid  Railways,  —  Formation  of  the  Flat 
Yalley, — Cmnberland  fort  and  ridge,- — Extent  of  the  rich  marsh- 
lands*  —  Produce  they  are  capable  of  raising  in  ooQMnd  cattle* — 
Town  of  Amherst. — Minudie  Flats  and  Ferry* — l|nRnud, —  Undu- 
lating surface  of  gypaifcrous  lani — Cnp-fihapcd  hCrfflRs. — Abadeaus, 
or  river-sliiices, — Town  of  Sackville* — Methodist  Academy, — Qutility 
of  the  marsh- lauda,— Geological  structure  of  the  valley*— Seooping 
out  of  tbe  mariHih-flats,  —  Mr  Morris,  a  prosperous  Aberdonian, — 
Qriniling  and  growth  of  Buckwheat — Bogs  in  the  inland  part  of 
the  marsh* — Mode  of  improving  them. — Canals  Uke  those  of  Liucoln- 
shire.— Tlie  hog  ainka  i>y  drainage.— Greater  height  of  tidal  watere 
inland. — Richnesa  of  the  warp-land  produced  by  the  flooding*  — 
Town  of  Dorchester.^ — River  Memramcook* — Shepody  Ferry* 

OcTOBEU  23. — For  Bhediac — a  name  which j  in  the  mouth 
of  every  real  Blue-nosej  awakens  the  flavour  of  ojatera — 
we  started  earlj  this  morning.  Turning  a  little  from 
our  way  when  a  few  miles  from  RichibuctOj  we  paid  a 
hasty  visit  to  the  Galloway  Settlement.  A  number  of 
Scotch  familieSj  from  Wigton  and  Kirkcudbright  chiefly, 
were  iere  thriving  on  land  which  was  rather  vexed  with 
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atones,  and  decidedly  inferior  to  what  we  had  seen  yes- 
terday up  the  river, 

A  saodyj  flat,  often  barren  wildemessj  on  the  grey- 
coal  saudstones,  with  few  clearings,  accoiupanied  us  to 
Stevenson'sj  eight  miles  from  Richibucto,  after  which  the 
land  began  to  reassume  the  reddiah  hue  we  had  been 
familiar  with  in  New  Bandon  and  Caraquetj  and  which 
had  disappeared  before  we  reached  Little  Tracadi,  This 
red  colour  became  very  decided  when  we  crossed  the  Big 
Bactouche  River^  and  deepened,  and  continued  during 
onr  after-  joumey  as  far  as  Cape  Toiinentine,  and  round 
by  the  Bay  Verte  into  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  head-waters 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Four  miles  beyond  Stevenson's,  near  a  small  stream 
called  the  Black  Eiver,  we  began  to  pass  through  the 
Highland  iettlement  of  Glenelg,  Tlie  country  is  undu- 
lating, and  the  land  red,  lightish,  useful,  and,  though 
not  of  firat-rate  qualityj  superior  to  that  of  the  Galloway 
Settlement,  But  it  was  badly  farmed,  and  the  eettlers 
neither  so  industrious  nor  so  prosperous  as  those  of 
Oallowaj^lkL]!  suppoae  they  had  each  brought  with  them 
the  habits  and  modes  of  farming  whicli  distinguish  the 
people  of  southern  Scotland  and  western  Inverness  respec- 
tively 5  and  that  the  farming  of  these  two  parts  of  their 
native  country  reappeared,  in  consequence,  upon  their 
new  farms  in  Now  Brunswick, 

The  Gleneig  people  are  said  to  be  fond  of  the  music 
of  the  hereditary  bagpipe,  of  dancing  the  Highland  fling, 
and  of  sipping  mountain^dew  distilled  from  Jamaica 
molasses*  What's  bred  in  the  bone,"  said  one  of  my 
companionsj  "  is  ill  to  drive  out  o^  the  flesh  J' 

While  we  stopped  at  the  Big  Buctouche  to  bait  our 
horses,  I  hired  a  light  waggon  and  drove  a  few  miles  up 
e  one  aide  of  the  river  to  the  head  of  tide-water,  and 
own  the  other  aide^    The  land  was  reddish,  light,  and 
in  eome  places  stony,  but  useful.    When  manured  and 
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properly  laboared^  it  was  deacribed  as  certain  for  potatoes 
and  grain,  though  inferior  for  grass.  It  is  a  country  for 
bigh-farmiug  and  a  fikilfnl  rotation  of  crops.  But  the 
farmers,  ehiefly  native-born^  (Blue-noses,)  mixed  with  a 
few  Irish,  were  much  in  the  condition  of  the  Macintoshes 
of  the  settlement  of  Glenelg.  They  had  engaged  in 
Inmbering  to  the  neglect  of  their  farms ^  and  were  suffeiv 
ing  in  consequence  ;  but  the  conviction  was  now  spread- 
ing among  them  that  farming  is  a  more  certain  means  of 
livelihood  J  in  this  country  j  than  any  other  in  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  engaged* 

South  of  the  Buctouche  the  country  is  occupied  almost 
solely  by  the  Acadian  French,  who  are  numerous  in  this 
district,  but,  as  elsewhere,  are  not  great  farmers.  Instead 
of  proceeding  by  tlie  direct  post-roadj  as  in  our  previous 
journey,  we  turned  to  the  left  and  rounded  the  coast- 
The  soil  proved  to  be  light ;  and  though  it  was  usually 
formed  of  red  drift,  the  grey  sandstone  rocks  come  often 
to  the  surface,  and  make  it  m  many  places  difficult  to  cul* 
tivate,  and  poor  in  the  returns  it  yields.  Some  ten  miles 
inland,  and  west  of  the  post-road,  the  lanAftn proves ; 
and  a  new  French  settlement — the  Ohio  S^lement — is 
rapidly  extending  itself.  From  what  I  heard  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  French  are  taking  up  and  occu- 
pying this  country,  I  suppose  they  must  have  something 
of  the  faculty  of  family  increase  which  distinguishes  the 
same  race  on  the  Lower  St  Lawrence 

On  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Cocagne  River,  we  found  a 
few  English  settled ;  but  the  rest  of  the  country,  as  far  as 
Shediac — chiefly  a  rich  red  loam— was  in  the  hands  of 
the  French, 

ShediaCj  as  I  have  already  said,  is  a  scattered  village 
of  about  twenty  good  houses,  occupied  by  storekeepers 
and  lawyers.  It  is  a  sea-port,  also,  with  little  trade, 
and  IB  chiefly  famed  for  Its  oysters- f 

•  See  vd.  I  p.  340.  +  VoL  L  p.  115. 
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Oct,  24. — An  Interesting  red  land  district,  peopled 
chiefly  by  French,  forms  the  sonth-eastern  promontory  of 
New  BriiDswick — ^where  it  approaches  nearest  to  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  and  touches  the  north-western  border 
of  Nova  Scotia.  For  a  tour  round  this  promontory,  we 
left  Shediac  early  in  the  momiugp 

Crossing  the  river  Scadook,  we  passed  through  a 
small  village  clustered  around  a  saw-miU  at  Its  mouth, 
and  the  tarnia  of  a  few  English  set  tiers  j  and  entered  the 
French  settlement  of  Barachoia.  The  good  report  we 
had  heard  of  this  fine  settlement  was  borne  out  by  Ita 
appearance.  The  land  is  good— lightish  red  land,  diy, 
and  easily  worked.  About  the  church  there  la  quite  the 
air  of  an  old  place.  The  houa^a  are  good ;  the  forest  has 
retired  from  the  road  ;  orchard  and  other  trees,  planted 
by  the  hand  of  man,  here  and  there  cover  the  ground  j 
and  though  signs  of  indolence  appear  now  and  then,  and 
badly  ploughed  land — which  my  companion,  the  legisla- 
tor, was  always  sharp  to  see  among  the  French — yet, 
on  the  whole,  signs  of  plenty,  and  of  easy  circumstances, 
were  also  generally  visible. 

The  morning  was  cloudy  when  we  started,  gradually 
began  to  rain,  and  at  last  poured  so  heavily  that  we 
were  glad  to  take  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  M,  Bobichont, 
whose  farm  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Abonshagan 
Hiver — a  small  stream  about  twelve  mUes  from  Shediac. 

The  old  Frenchman  had  nothing  very  favourable  to 
aay  of  his  countrymen.  Many  of  them,  he  said,  were 
indolent,  did  nothing,  got  into  debt,  and  were  obliged  to 
sell  their  farms.  The  custom  of  dividing  farms  among 
the  several  children  of  a  family  prevails  here  to  some 
extent,  for  want  of  energy  among  those  children  to  go 
into  the  wilderness  to  clear  new  ones  for  themselves. 
But  this  evil  Is  not  seen  as  yet  so  visibly  as  in  Lower 
Canada. 

One  of  this  old  Frenchman's  remarks,  when  speaking 
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of  those  who  had  of  late  years  emigrated  from  the 
provLQce,  reminded  lae  of  what  used  to  be  Baid  iii 
Scotlaud  of  North  America,  that  it  was  a  refuge  for 
dyvora  and  broken  men/'  Those  who  leave  the  pro- 
vince were,  for  the  mof^t  part,  he  thouglit,  worse  than 
the  country  the^y  left;  and  in  thi&  he  was,  I  have  no 
doubt,  correct. 

This  south-eastern  reminded  me  much  of  the  north- 
eastern promontory  of  Newr  Brunswick,  Over  the 
amfaoe  of  both,  the  soils  were  red — often  light  and  dry, 
though  not  unfrcquently  heavy  and  wet.  This  region 
also  was  level  and  almost  flat,  bo  that  the  water  had  little 
means  of  flowing  off,  and  stagnated  so  as  to  form  wet 
and  swampy  tracts.  Woods  of  stunted  pines  and  cedar 
swamps  at  times  occurred,  and  more  frequently  large 
breadths  of  flat  land,  whichj  though  they  were  capable  of 
bearing  good  forest  treesj  were  yet  too  wet  when  cleared 
to  be  submitted  to  profitable  tillage*  Arterial  drainage 
on  the  large  will  hereafter  render  available  heraj  in 
Botaford  parish,  (ae  in  that  of  New  Bandon,  along  the 
Bay  de  Chaleur,)  much  naturally  capable  land,  which  is 
at  present  tuifit  for  culture;  while  thorough-di^ainage 
will  do  for  many  smaller  tracts  the  same  good  it  is  every 
day  doing  at  home*  Open  ditches  and  deep  furrows 
are  the  only  attempts,  as  yet,  to  carry  off  the  water;  and 
these  are  far  from  being  general* 

The  French  particularly  affect  light  and  dry  soils. 
They  succeed  badly  upon  such  as  are  heavy  or  wet.  On 
such  light  lands  they  are  settled  almost  everywhere  in 
New  Brunswick  —  in  Madawaska,  New  Bandon,  Cara- 
quet,  Shediac,  and  Botsford.  A  future  generation  of 
these  people^  with  more  industry  and  better  instruction, 
must  do  for  the  heavy  lands  around  them  what  it  has 
taken  so  long  to  do  for  the  heavy  lands  of  England, 
Yet,  from  what  I  have  gathered  in  my  conversations 
with  the  habitantSj  they  appear  indifferent  about  edu-- 
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catmg  tiieii*  children.  If  they  are  to  be  wiser  than  their 
fathers,  I  fear  their  political  superiors  must  compel  them 
to  adopt  the  means. 

Two  things  I  am  reminded  of  hj  the  passageB  of  this 
daj^a  ride,  which  have  frequently  struck  me  as  some- 
what peculiar  In  this  northern  region — firstj  the  mime- 
rou3  firesj  or  burnings  ont  of  house  and  home/'  one 
hears  of  in  travelling  over  the  country.  These  arise,  I 
suppose,  from  the  houses  being  so  generally  built  of 
wood,  from  the  lavish  wood-fires  which  are  kept  up 
within  them,  from  the  dryness  of  hot  summers  like  this, 
and  from  the  unc^cpected  spread  of  fires  from  the  burn- 
ing woods.  The  other  is,  the  number  of  apparently 
idle  boys  who  are  seen  almost  everywhere  lounging 
about  J  as  if  there  was  a  want  of  work— a  want  of  method 
on  the  part  of  those  who  should  dh^ectj  or  of  willingness 
to  work  atnong  those  who  ought  to  obey.  In  the  absence 
of  sufEcient  knowledgej  it  would  be  wrong  to  draw  con- 
clusions unfavourable  to  the  people ;  but  I  think  we  may 
at  least  safely  infer  from  such  appearances,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  stated,*  that  a  living  is  more  easy  to  make  here 
—when  a  man  is  once  settled — and  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  not  obliged  to  work  so  hard  as  they  are  at  home. 

^Ind  yot  the  large  extent  of  ploughed  land  we  saw 
as  we  drove  through  this  district—generally  light  and 
easily  ploughed,  it  is  true— did  not  speak  badly  as  to  the 
industry  of  the  people.  It  showed  at  all  events,  thatj  long 
BB  the  winters  are,  there  is  abundant  time  between  the 
end  of  harvest  and  the  setting  in  of  the  first  lasting 
Baow-storras  to  allow  of  a  great  deal  of  farm-work  being 
done,  where  diligence  and  willing  industry  direct  the 
plough, 

HerCj  as  in  Nova  Scotia  and  on  the  St  John  Eiver, 
the  yield  of  upland  hay  had  been  greatly  diminished 
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by  tbe  uoemTe  drought  of  the  seaaou.  Tho  same  laod 
kirhk-h  in  1S47  had  yielded  Mr  Rubichoud  20  tons,  and 
1848  10  tons,  had  this  year  yielded  hitn  ouly  2  tons; 
I  bough  ho  had  a  larger  crop  of  marsh-hay  than 
ilsaalj  he  would  have  some  of  his  cattle  to  kill  when 
''w Inter  came  on.  A  better  system  of  husbandry  ought 
ta  enable  this  fine  land  to  produce  far  more  abundant 
I  winter  food  for  stock,  and  with  more  certainty  j  than  it 
^tas  ever  hitherto  done. 

From  llubiolioud^s  we  drove  amid  thunder  and  heavy 
rain  to  Shcmogne,  where,  at  Tingley's,  we  stopped  and 
dined  on  tci,,  eggs,  beef,  potatoesj  and  new  bread,  seasoned 
by  a  good  appetite*    The  latter  enabled  us  to  overcome 
the  disrelisli  which  a  little  absence  of  eleanlmess  would, 
in  other  circumstancesj  have  awakened.  Departing  again 
in  tho  rain,  we  proceeded  only  eight  miles  farther ;  and 
.wore  then  glad  to  house  ourselves  for  the  night  in  the 
Pform-housc  of  a  hospitable  Durafriesshire-manj  of  the 
name  of  David  Murray.    This  man  had  been  in  the 
^country  twenty-nine  years ;  had  married  a  kindly  Blue- 
aose  wife  j  had  prospered  meanwhile,  very  much  to  his 
own  satisfaction  J  and  received  us    drookit  crawsj'*  as  he 
called  us,  very  much  to  ours,     A  huge  fire  was  speedily 
built  up  in  the  kitchen ;  in  the  adjoining  parlour  another 
soon  blazed ;  our  wet  coats  were  hung  up  to  dry  j  the 
kettle,  and  the  potato  pot,  and  the  frying-pan,  and  the 
girdle  for  new  bread,  were  all  soon  in  requisition  j  and 
^^flier  a  plentiful  supper  and  a  long  talk,  we  found  beds 
enough  and  clean,  in  wliieh  to  spend  a  comfortable  night. 
OcL  25,  —  Mr  Murray^s  farm,  on  which  bis  house 
i  etandsj  contains  one  hundred  acres,  of  which  about  forty 
are  cleared.    Last  year  he  bought  another  of  two  hun- 
dred acres,  with  thirty  cleared,  for  £260  cuiTcney — about 
£1  sterling  an  acre.    His  two  reasons  for  making  this 
purchase  confirmed  what  I  have  stated  above,  as  the 
result  of  my  own  observation  of  the  general  character 
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of  the  land  m  tliia  pai*t  of  the  proTince*  First^  his  own 
uncleared  land  was  mostly  wet  5  and,  second  j  the  other 
farm  contained  some  dry  cleared  land  of  first-rate 
quality.  I  spoke  to  him  of  draining.  He  did  not  trorn 
experience  know  much  of  its  later  effects  with  ua^ 
haying  been  so  long  from  his  Dumfriesshire  home — 
where  he  might  now  ace  many  energetic  and  enter- 
prising farmers  benefiting  themselves  and  their  country 
by  the  practice  of  this  means  of  improvement*  He 
admitted,  neverthelesSj  that  if  he  had  laid  out  the  pur- 
chase money  of  the  second,  in  making  his  fii-st  farm  dry^ 
he  might  have  done  as  well  for  himself  in  the  end.  I 
saw,  howcyerj  that  he  felt,  as  many  do,  that  the  easiest^ 
speediestj  and  surest  way  of  getting  a  few  fields  of  dry 
land  J  was  to  buy  it.  And  I  thought  to  myself- — how 
very  many  men  act  npon  the  principle,  though  they  may 
never  have  heard  the  advice,  of  the  old  Northumber- 
land farmer,  who,  when  delivering  his  dying  injunctions 
to  his  son,  earacatly  added  to  all  the  rest — An*  Johnny, 
gif  thou  wants  a  bit  o^  Ian',  buy't ;  but  dinna  spend  thy 
ailler  i'  drainin', " 

The  land  in  this  neighbourhood,  Mr  Murray  saidj  was 
excellent  for  wheat,  and  had  never  failed  with  liim.  He 
re-echoed  to  nie  what  so  many  others  bad  said  before, 
that  nobody  who  is  comfortable  at  home  should  come  to 
Amenca.  He  did  not  think,  however,  that  he  should 
himself  !iave  done  so  well  had  he  remained  at  home ; 
and  he  was  sure  that  an  industrious  steady  man  might 
make  money  in  this  country  by  farming,  as  he  and  all 
his  connections  of  the  name  of  Murray  had  done. 

In  his  experience  of  the  country  ^so,  the  French  on 
this  coast,  he  said,  by  the  constant  croppingj  and  by  the 
neglect  of  manures,  and  of  the  sowing  of  grass  seeds,  had 
fallen  off  in  their  circumstances,  instead  of  improving 
them. 

Along  tbia  coast,  all  the  way  from  the  mouth  of  the 


6cidook  RiTer  to  Cape  TonDentine^  and  ronnd  to  Bay 
T«te^  sih-tittrdies  occur,  cfaieflj  in  creeks  and  at  tlie 
wmAb  of  small  rivers.  These  marsh-lands  are  someti  w  es 
«f  gmt  extent,  and  have  been  djked  in ;  more  fre- 
qnentlvj  however^  they  are  undyked,  liable  to  overflow 
in  floods,  high  tides,  and  wet  weather.  The  undyked 
are  rendered  drier  and  more  val liable  by  the  occurrence 
■of  bot  Ary  seasons  like  the  present.  All,  however,  both 
dyked  and  un dyked,  are  far  from  being  so  valuable  as 
the  marsh-lattds  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy^  of 
which  I  shall  afterwards  speak,  Wl)en  nndyked,  they 
are  properly  called  salt-marshes,  and  are  valued  at  £5  ; 
when  dyked,  at  £8  to  ^10  an  acre*  They  yield  large 
crops  of  inferior  hay ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  manure 
which  this  hay  produces  that  snch  of  the  habitants  as 
possess  marsh-land  are  enabled  to  keep  their  uplands  from 
being  exhausted  by  the  system  of  farming  which  they 
follow.  Hence,  a  coast  farm  Is  considered  incomplete 
which  does  not  possess  a  portion  of  this  marsh — -just  as, 
along  the  river  St  John,  a  portion  of  intervale  is  con- 
sidered an  almost  indispensable  adjunct  to  an  upland  farm. 

A  qnestion  I  had  often  discnssed  with  the  New 
Brunswick  farmers  was,  whether  a  man  could  make 
money  m  this  province  by  the  employment  of  hu'ed 
labour  only.  1  had  met  with  many  negative  answers  to 
ihh  question,  but  Jlr  Murray  boldly  answered  it  in  the 
affirmative — provided  the  farmer  attended  to  his  own 
business,  and  speculated  in  nothing  else.  He  instanced 
himself  as  an  example.  With  no  children  old  enough  to 
help  him,  labouring  little  himself,  employing  hired  men 
to  work  for  hira,  he  made  money ;  and  believed  tliat  the 
man  who  hired  moit  labour,  if  he  judiciously  applied  it, 
would  make  most  money  too. 

And  yet,  though  ahead  of  his  French  neighbours  in 
industry  and  skill,  he  was  himself  far  behind  in  the 
management  of  wet  land,  and  in  green-crop  husbandry- 
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Only  this  year  bad  he  ventured  upon  a  few  rows  of 
tumipB.  If,  therefore,  hired  labour  pays  Atm,  it  ought 
to  be  still  more  profitable  to  one  Tvho  knows  what  crops 
to  raise  as  the  most  profitable  under  the  circumstances ' 
in  which  he  is  placed ;  how  to  raise  them  most  abun- 
dantly, and  at  least  cost ;  when  raiised,  how  to  dispose 
of  them  most  skilfully  and  most  economically  in  feeding 
stock  J  or  otherwise  5  and  whoj  lite  Lim  j  has  at  the  same 
time  industry  and  prudence  in  the  managetnent  of 
affairs.  For  though  it  is  my  profession  and  my  pleasure 
to  diffuse  knowledge,  and  to  recommend  it  because  of 
its  actual  money-value  to  the  rural  communityj  I  must 
confess  that  a  want  of  industry  and  prudence,  as  often 
as  a  want  of  knowledge,  are  w^ith  us  at  home  the  causes 
of  want  of  success  in  farming.  It  is  because  the  posses- 
sion of  superior  knowledge  by  more  learned  farmers  has 
been  so  frequently  unaccompanied  by  the  prudence  in 
affairs  which  is  so  necessary  to  worldly  suceesSj  that  so 
ranch  difficulty  is  found  in  persuading  practical  men  of 
the  real  worth  of  science  in  the  prosecution  of  the  arts 
of  rural  life. 

Labour  here  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  SOs.  a-montli 
for  the  six  summer,  and  308,  for  the  six  winter  months, 
or  £24  a-yearj  besides  board  and  lodging.  The  price  of 
wheat  I  did  not  askj  but  oats  sell  at  1  s,  6d-  to  2s.  a 
bushel,  weigh  from  36  to  40  lb.,  and  yield  more  thau 
Aa^fmeaZ  of  excellent  quality. 

After  breakfast,  we  walked  over  from  Mr  Murray's  house 
about  half  a  mile  to  Bear  Cape,  to  examine  the  section 
exhibited  by  the  cliffs  on  the  shore.  We  found  it  to  be  :- 

Feet 


{Red  marl  unci  laud, 
Ytillow  saud,  and  angular  yellow  \ 
sandstone  bloc-kaj  .  / 

Yolluw  tliick-beddetl  gantlstone, 
Grey  siliclaui^  conglomerate  with  quartz 
pebblesj  of  unknown  tliickne&a. 
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Thm  it  a|ipear«d  that  the  red  soils  which  bad  accom- 
p^uiied  m  from  beyond  Buctouchej  gradually  increasing 
ill  iiitiHisiity  i3f  eohiurj  were  still  a  drift  covermg  onlyj 
Hiul  tliHt  lio  rocka  capable  of  producing  them  yet 
iH^eurrtHl  thus  fiir  along  the  coast. 

At  0  A.M,  wo  started  again  on  our  journey  towards 
Capti  Turin etitiiie.  We  passed  through  a  country 
Mliailur  to  that  of  yesterday,  creeks  of  marsh-land  occur- 
vtn^  at  times  ou  our  left,  and  tracts  of  low  wet  land 
i'ovt'rtvd  with  infurior  timber,  and  in  their  present  st-ate 
of  litllo  vatuo  to  agriculture  J  at  times  on  our  right.  We 
wuw,  hoNvevrr,  numy  good  farms  by  the  way,  and  com- 
foi  tabio-hHiking  houses,  many  of  which  were  occupied 
by  Hcotti^li  families.  At  the  Cape,  we  drove  down  to  the 
»hon%  and  there  found  the  red-saudstone  rocks  we  had 
bomi  m  long  hi  quasi  of,  as  the  origin  of  these  red  soils, 
fvuMuiug  the  entire  rocka  and  chff&.  They  were  thin- 
lu^dihul,  (inc'graincd,  nearly  horizontalj  but  with  an 
iniMtorly  dip,  shghtly  south*  Still  the  dip  was  not  very 
disjunct;  ami  no  junction  with  tbe  yellow  sandstones 
wm  to  he  swn*  It  lay,  doubtless,  towards  the  extreme 
proinontiiry  which  wc  had  passed  some  miles  to  our  left. 
Another  day's  leisure  would  have  enabled  ns  to  find  the 
jmit^tioii,  if  any  is  %nsible,  and  thus  to  determine  satis- 
fnoitirily  whether  these  red  sandstones  lie  over  or  under 
the  yolluw  sandstones  of  the  productive  coal-measures  of 
lliirt  priivince*  My  impression  at  the  time  was,  that  these 
nnl  rticks  of  C*ape  Tormentine  overlie  the  yellow  eand- 
ttonca ;  and  I  regretted  very  much  that  the  principal 
*ihjeot  of  my  tour  prevented  me  from  thoroughly  investi- 
gating the  correctness  of  this  impression* 

A  glance  at  a  map  of  this  cast  coast  of  New 
]lruiUHwick  will  show  that  the  red  lands,  and  probably  the 
rt^d  rocka  of  the  north-eastern  and  of  the  soutli-eastem 
inHnnontories  of  the  province,  may  once  have  been 
continuous^  occupying  the  present  site  of  Northumberland 
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Straits^  and  of  the  acmtb-wic^m  poirtioai  of  tbe  Gii¥  of 
St  LAwrenee,  and  forming  thus  »  contiiiiiatioQ  of  the  red 
lands  and  rocks  of  Frinoe  Edwaid^'s  I^lmxid,  In  fact^  it 
is  Terr  easy  to  regard  tits  isbnd  a»  a  fragment  of  tlie 
ancient  land  wfaich  fomierlj  extended  coatinaoii^y  from 
Cape  Tonnentme  to  Mi^^u  Pointj  before  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence  attained  its  present  dimensions. 

Turning  west  from  the  Cape  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Gaspereao  Eiver,  which  faUs  into  the  head  of  the 
Baj  YertCj  we  drove  over  a  higher  tract  of  stony  grey- 
fandstone  country  into  a  lower  generally  red  district— a 
continuation  of  the  red  lands  we  had  left,  but  of  inferior 
quality.  Here  we  passed  through  a  long  Irish  settle- 
ment, the  6rst  half  of  it  chiefly  Protestant*  the  second 
chiefly  Koman  Catholic-  The  first  part  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  more  prosperous^  and  sneh  was 
certainly  my  own  impression  from  what  I  saw*  I 
fancied^  however,  that,  on  the  wholej  tbe  Protestant  land 
was  the  drier  and  the  more  easily  worked,  except  in 
the  matter  of  atones,  which  were  much  more  abundant 
on  many  of  the  Protestant  lots.  My  friend  the  legis- 
lator, of  course,  saw  things  with  different  eyes* 

We  stopped  about  the  middle  of  the  settlement  to 
bait  our  horses,  and,  walking  on  in  advance,  I  went  in 
alone  into  one  of  the  poor  cabins  of  the  Catholic  Irish- 
The  mother  of  the  family,  who  was  cleaning  away  tlie 
fragments  of  the  potato  dinner,  and  was  hastening  to 
help  in  the  fields  at  gathering  the  crop,  complained  that 
indeed  they  were  not  so  thriving  as  they  should  have 
been,  considering  the  time  they  had  been  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  then  she  added  the  true  Irish  remark,  them 
people  had  got  on  w^ell  enough  who  had  the  Inchj  when 
they  arrived,  to  get  a  good  lot  of  land.'* 

In  many  places  the  land  of  these  people  is  certainly 
unfavourable  to  first  crops,  and  to  poor  first  settlers, 
because  of  the  heavy  soils,  the  absolutely  wet  places^ 
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and  even  the  swampy  spots  which  here  and  there  occur ; 
but  there  is  great  latent  capability  in  the  red  loams  of 
which  it  almost  all  consists,  and  a  man  who  has  the  ItuJe 
to  be  industrious  and  persevering  will  be  able  to  esta- 
blish his  family  well  on  almost  any  part  of  it. 

After  crossing  the  Gaspereau  River — a  small  stream 
which  expands  at  its  mouth  into  wide  marshes — two 
miles  brought  us  to  the  Bay  Verte  Settlement,  which 
forms  quite  a  pretty  village  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  It 
is  the  seat  of  some  fisheries  and  a  little  trade,  and  stands 
on  high  ground,  overlooking  and  separated  from  the 
sea  by  extensive  marshes,  dyked  and  undyked. 

Chisholm^s  we  found  a  clean  comfortable  house,  at 
which  we  were  well  served  by  his  managing  wife,  and 
where  we  should  have  been  well  pleased  had  our  time 
permitted  us  to  stay  longer.  But  necessity  drove  us  on, 
after  dinner,  through  rich  red  land,  which  reminded  me, 
in  apparent  quality,  of  the  richest  red  lands  of  Scotland. 
The  country  was  undulating,  had  generally  a  good 
natural  drainage,  was  extensively  cleared,  had  evidently 
been  long  settled,  and  was  parcelled  out  into  fine  farms, 
on  which  smart  white-washed — sometimes  fanciful  and 
ambitious-looking — houses  were  to  be  seen.  This  cheer- 
ful air,  together  with  the  comfortable  appearance  and 
size  of  the  farm-houses,  accompanied  us  from  this  village 
of  Bay  Verte  as  far  as  Amherst,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy — the  frontier  town  of  Nova  Scotia — and  thence 
through  Sackville  to  Dorchester,  on  the  River  Mem- 
ramcook. 

On  our  left,  as  we  advanced,  ran  the  River  Missiquash 
—  here,  I  believe,  the  boundary  of  the  province  — 
through  extensive  marshes;  while  along  the  upland 
which  skirts  them  stretches  the  settlement  of  Jolicur, 
{Jolie  coBur^)  through  which  we  passed.  Ttis  settlement 
consists  of  a  succession  of  fine  upland  farms,  of  reddish, 
loamy,  and  sandy  soils,  enriched  by  the  marsh-lands 
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DaibmcaM  M  It  tUa  pcffM  «r  Mr  j 

tbai  we  eodd  not  judge  ^  the  frra^  opon 
.  land.   We  ^tappei  fbtr  die  n^t  at  Hetukrwifi'Sy 
near  the  extreiBitj  nf  the  letlkncaL 

26tA.— We  were  now  aa  oae  of  ibe  liead-liffaiielies  of 
e  Baj  of  FimdT,  sad  amoag  mankJands  enncbed 
J  Uie  mod  with  wUch  tlie  upper  watera  of  tliis  Imit  are 
adcd.  A  narrow  neck  of  laad,  onlj  fifteen  miles  in 
width,  sepamt€3  Bay  YettOi  on  Xorthnmbertand  Stimits, 
'  om  Ciimberiaiid  Baj,  whi<ji  is  an  arm  of  the  Baj  of 
undj«  This  neck  of  land  low,  not,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  exceeding  at  its  highest  point  IS  to  20 
feet  above  high-water,  on  the  Bav  of  Fimdj  side. 
Across  it,  from  some  small  marshj  takes,  which  stand 
at  the  highest  level,  flows  the  Missiquash,  in  one  direo 
tion,  towards  the  Bay  of  Fmidy ;  and  m  the  contrary 
direction,  a  sinall  stream ,  which  is  sometimes  dry  la 
summer,  towards  the  Bay  Verte.  The  nnion  of  the  two 
seas  across  this  neck  has  been  often  projected,  by  canals 
and  by  railways.  Projects  hare  even  been  seriously 
entertained,  and  surveys  made,  but  nothing  has  yet 
been  done  to  carry  them  into  effect.  That  such  a  juuc- 
tion  would  greatly  benefit  both  the  adjoining  provinces, 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  that  it  will  be  hereafter 
executed  J  there  can  be  as  little,  PerhapSj  in  the  compa- 
ratively infant  state  of  the  district,  and  of  those  which 
adjoin  it^  any  project  of  an  independent  and  isolated 
kind  is  still  premature.  But,  should  the  great  schetno 
now  in  agitation  for  the  formation  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Eumpean  and  North  American  Matlway — ^to 
comiect  all  the  provinces  witli  the  railways  in  Maine, 
and  with  the  point  In  Nova  Scotia  which  lies  nearest  to 
ireland^ — be  carried  into  effect,  it  will  pass  aeross  this 
isthmus,  andj  touching  the  Bay  Verte,  will  be  connected, 
by  a  short  branch,  with  the  head-waters  of  the  Bay  of 
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Fundy,  Of  tHis  great  projected  line,  I  shall  speak  In  a 
Bticccedmg  chapter. 

The  description  I  have  formerly  given  of  the  original 
formation  of  the  Vallej  of  AnnapoliSj  in  Nova  Scotia, 
applies  J  with  a  little  change  of  names,  to  this  low  neck  of 
landj  which  here  farms  the  boundary  between  the  two  pro- 
vinces. Both  have  been  formed  since  the  last  consider- 
able elevation  of  the  land ;  both  were  originally  narrow 
straits,  through  which  the  sca-watcrs  rushed ;  and  both, 
when  the  land  was  elevated,  became  the  scene  of  a 
struggle  between  opposing  tides,  which  first  gradually 
accumulated  a  bank,  and  finally  a  dividing  barrier,  at 
their  place  of  meeting.  Over  this  first  and  lowest  land, 
a  broad  Carriboo  bog  exists  in  the  centre  of  the  Anna- 
polis Valley  J  from  which  flow,  in  opposite  directions,  the 
two  streams  which  water  it.  In  this  locality  it  is  covered 
by  a  marshy  lake^  from  which  runs  the  Misslquash 
River  in  the  one  direction ,  and  a  smaller  stream  towards 
the  Bay  Verte  in  the  other.  And  these  streams,  as  In 
the  Annapolis  Valley,  flow  through  alluvial  lands  of 
great  extentj  which,  around  the  head  of  Cumberland 
Lake,  are  of  greater  rtchnesa  and  fertility  than  on  the 
Bay  Verte  sidej  because  they  are  farther  removed  from 
the  clear  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

Tliere  is  one  striking  difference,  howerer,  between  the 
two  valleys.  As  we  proceed  from  Northumberland 
Strait  towards  tlie  head  of  Cumberland  Bay,  the  Main 
Valley,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  high-lands  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  on  the  other  by  those  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, widens  very  much ;  but  several  long  parallel  rocky 
ridges  remain,  which  the  ancient  sea  had  not  been  able 
to  wash  away— which  may  have  been  islands  in  it— and 
which  now  rise  aa  long  narrow  lines  of  elevated  land, 
varying  in  height  and  width,  amid  the  surrounding 
tracts  of  marshy  and  rich  alluvial  soils.  Between  each — 
jyarallel  to  them  and  to  the  central  MIssiquash  Biver — 
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flow  little  stream 8 J  wlilch  empty  themaelYes,  at  different 
points,  into  the  head  of  the  same  haj. 

It  thu3  happens  that  into  the  head  of  Cumberland 
Bajj  four  streams,  like  the  four  fingers  of  a  band,  empty 
themselves  between  SackviUe  on  the  west  and  Amherst 
on  the  east*  Along  each  of  these  streams,  becoming 
especially  wide  at  their  months,  stretch  long  Ijands  of 
marsh-land,  separated  by  the  island-ridges  of  upland 
already  deserihed. 

Of  these  ridges  of  upland  which  divide  the  mar&h  into 
separate  portions,  the  loftiest  is  that  called  Cumherland 
Ridge.  This  terminates  in  a  promontory,  which  forma  a 
conspicuous  object  as  it  is  seen  fi^om  the  waters  of  the 
bay,  and  which  has  been  occupied  as  a  place  of  strength 
(Cumberland  Fort)  at  successive  periods  by  the  French 
and  the  English,  Immediately  after  breakfast,  we  were 
on  our  way  from  Jolicur  to  this  promontory — among 
other  reasons,  that  we  might  enjoy  the  extensive  view 
it  affords  of  the  Bay  of  Cumberland,  and  of  the  wide 
stretch  of  marsh-land,  in  both  province Sj  of  which  the 
Cumherland  Ridge  forms  a  kind  of  centre. 

An  hour's  drive  across  the  marsh,  and  then  along  the 
high  ground,  brought  us  to  the  fort.  It  stands  at  the 
extremity  of  a  yellow  or  grey  sandstone  ridge,  which 
runs,  as  the  other  elevations  do,  nearly  south-west, 
separating  two  great  divisions  of  the  marsh-laud,  and 
terminating  in  a  promontory  before  it  reaches  the  waters 
of  the  Bay,  The  fort  itself,  now  only  a  name  for 
mined  buildings  and  crumbHiig  walls,  was  built  by  the 
French,  taken  by  the  English,  garrisoned  by  them  for  a 
time,  abandoned  again  when  peace  came,  and  refitted 
for  the  last  time  in  1812,  at  the  period  of  the  American 
war*  Its  dismounted  cannon  now  do  the  duty  of  gate- 
posts, or  serve  for  still  viler  uses. 

The  view  fi-om  the  fort  is  not  only  extensive  and 
lieautiful,  but  economically  interesting*    In  frontj  the 
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(^mberland  Basm,  with  its  margin  of  low-lands  and 
wooded  beiglits  bdiind  tliem,  stretches  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  On  either  hand  the  wide  alluvial  flats  and 
marshes,  with  the  tiny  silver  streams  flowing  thi*ough 
them ;  and  beyond  these  marshes,  which  fill  the  valleys, 
the  rich  high-laods  apparently  closing  around  them  in 
the  distance  Uke  a  vast  amphitheatre;  while  scattered 
fMm-houses,  long  settlements,  and  compact  villages,  and 
grazing  cattle^  and  hay-coils  dotting  the  fields,  and  still 
nncarried  com,  threw  an  air  of  life  and  industry  over 
the  whole.  The  name  Beau  S^Jour  given  to  the  fort  by 
the  French,  and  of  Beau  Basin  to  Cumberland  Basin, 
convey  their  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  site,  and  of  the 
Tiew  it  commanded  in  their  time* 

This  flat,  as  I  afterwards  saw  by  more  particular 
Inspection,  is  not  aU  equally  rlchj  nor  treated  with  equal 
still;  but  I  could  not  look  at  the  district  without 
endeavouring  to  form  an  idea  in  my  own  mind  of  the 
inture  and  possible  agricultural  capability  of  this  great 
alluvial  plain,  and  of  the  rich  uplands  which  border  it. 
I  roughly  estimated  that  there  are  upwards  of  two 
hiuidred  thousand  acres  of  this  flat  land,  dyked  and 
undyked,  in  the  district  under  my  eye,  and  spread  all 
around  the  head-waters  of  the  Cumberland  Basio. 
Where  not  entirely  swampy  and  barren,  the  produce 
varies  from  one  to  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  But 
take  the  average  produce  of  the  whole  at  only  half-a*ton 
an  acre  J  and  the  owners  may  yearly  reap  one  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  hay  from  these  levels,  supposing  none 
of  them  to  be  in  arable  culture.  This  would  feed  thirty 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  which,  if  raised  for  beef,  and 
killed  at  three  years  old,  would  supply  to  the  markets  of 
New  Brunswick  about  ten  thousand  head  of  fat  cattle 
every  year* 

Again,  the  manure  produced  from  every  ton  of  hay 
employed  in  this  manner ,  together  with  the  fertihsing 
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action  of  the  marsh-mud  which  is  deposited  hj  the  tidal 
waters,  ought — ou  a  tolerahly  managed  farm,  producmg 
its  own  manure — fully  to  enrich  hesidesj  and  to  keep  in 
good  condition  J  an  acre  of  tbc  upland  which  suiTOunds 
die  marshj  and  which  is  itself  naturally  rich  and  pro- 
ductive land.  Thus  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  upland 
ougbt,  by  the  aid  of  the  marabj  and  the  mud  of  its 
stre^msj  to  be  yearly  covered  with  rich  crops  of  grain 
or  other  produce- 
Wheat  here  is  excellent,  but,  in  tlie  present  condition 
of  the  marsh,  it  is  liable  to  rust,  Oats  are  a  more 
certain  crop.  If  we  suppose  this  upland j  thus  manured, 
to  produce  forty  bushels  of  oats  an  acre,  the  hundred 
thousand  acres  would  yield  a  return  of  four  millions  of 
huBhekj  or  an  equally  nutritive  produce  of  potatoes j  cab- 
bage, turnips,  buckwheat,  barley j  Indian  corUj  or  wheat. 

The  oats  weigh  from  36  to  40  lb,  a  bushel,  and 
will  yield  half  this  weight  (18  to  20  lb.)  of  oatmeal, 
as  much  as  wnll  sustain  a  full  -  grown  man  for  a 
week,  Tlxe  entire  produce  of  grain  or  other  food 
from  the  upland  margin  of  the  flat  lands,  aided  by 
the  manurijig  substances  which  they  can  contribute, 
should  thus  sustain  eighty  thousand  fuD-grown  men^  or 
an  average  population,  young  and  oldj  of  a  hundred 
thousand  souls. 

This  roughly-ealeulated  possible  sustaining  power  of 
the  district  I  was  looking  upon,  struck  me  the  more 
from  itB  remarkable  inconsistency  with  a  fact  which 
had  on  various  oceasions  been  communicated  to  me  at 
St  John — that  New  Brunswick  does  not  produce  a  suf- 
ficiency of  first-class  butcher-meat  for  its  own  markets, 
and  that  its  shipping  is  chiefly  supplied  with  salt  provi- 
sions fi'om  tlie  United  StateSj  because  the  beef  of  the 
provmce  will  not  stand  salt.  It  was  still  more  in 
contrast,  also,  with  an  opinion  to  which  I  have  else- 
where alluded  as  being  very  prevalent  in  the  colony. 
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Uiat  New  Brunswick  was  barely  able  to  produce  food 
enoogh  for  its  existing  population,  and  could  of  itself 
sustain  no  Increase  of  iuhabitants-  Tbe  limited  tract 
before  nie,  rightly  treated,  was  sufficient  alone  to  supply 
all  tlie  shippingj  and  to  feed  half  the  people  now  living 
in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick, 

Leaving  Fort  Cumberland,  another  hour's  pleasant  ride 
— over  tlie  marsh,  the  intervening  Fort  Lawrence  Ridge, 
and  the  rivers  Missiquasli  and  La  Planche  —  brought 
us  to  Amherst.  This  town,  which  is  in  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  the 
high-lands  which  bound  the  marshes  on  the  south- 
eastern aide-  Though  small,  it  possessed  tbe  air  of 
cheerfulness  which  attends  all  the  settlements  we  have 
seen  since  we  crossed  the  Graspcreau  River,  at  the  head 
of  the  Bay  Terte,  The  taste  for  external  decoration 
which  is  visible  in  the  houses  of  the  French  habitants,  in 
their  more  prosperous  settlements,  seems  to  have  sur- 
vived the  old  Acadian  race  by  whom  this  district  was 
originally  held.  Neat  houses  and  white-washed  walla, 
w^th  occasional  balconies  and  porticoes,  give  a  pleasing 
character  to  the  rural  architecture  of  the  settlements 
and  villages  which  are  scattered  around  the  head-waters 
of  the  Bay  of  Fuudy,  and  on  the  isthmus  which  sepa- 
rates them  from  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence- 

South  of  Amherst  a  few  miles,  the  rivers  Hebert, 
Hacau,  and  Napan  fall  into  the  Cumberland  Basin  ; 
and  where  their  united  mouths  open  into  the  Basin, 
stands  the  small  town  of  Minudie,  which  is  accessible 
by  a  ferry-boat  from  the  Amherst  marsh.  With  the 
intention  of  crossing  to  this  place,  and  of  proceeding 
afterwards  to  the  well-known  cliffs  called  the  Joggins, 
some  miles  beyond,  we  di'ove  down  to  the  ferry  along 
some  miles  of  beautiful  upland^  and  then  across  the 
alluvial  dyked  marsh.  The  flat  consisted  of  rich  heavy 
cIm^^  dried  partially  by  open  ditches j  and  mostly  under 
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haj,  but  awaiting  a  more  thorough  drainage  to  te  con- 
verted hereafter  into  lands  aa  fruitful  in  com  as  the  rich 
carse-laods  of  the  rivers  Forth  and  Tay  in  Scotland. 

On  arriving  at  the  ferry^  we  found  the  tide  very  low, 
and  impaBsable  mud  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the 
wide  channel.  After  waiting  for  an  hour  in  the  hope  of 
a  rapid  rise  of  the  tide,  which  rushes  up  the  Bay  of 
Fandy  with  great  Telocity,  we  found  that  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  cross  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  us  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  Joggins  without  the  sacrifice  of  another 
day,  which  our  time  did  not  admit  of ;  we  therefore 
retraced  our  steps  to  Amherst, 

I  The  fine^  almost  impalpable  mud,  which  has  formed 
these  extensive  alluvial  plains,  and  which,  when  the 
tide  is  out,  stretches  from  the  cultivated  banks  in  the 
form  of  soft  impassable  flats,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  is  on  the  surface,  and  for  some  inches  in  depth, 
of  a  reddish  tinge.  Below  this,  boweverj  the  colour 
idianges  j  and  where  it  is  completely  excluded  from  the 
air,  it  is  blue*  This  tinge  becomes  bnghter  and  clearer 
as  we  descend ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  tide  it  is  seen, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  muddy  cliffs^  of  a  beautiful 
bright  blue  tint-  This  change  of  colour  arises  from  the 
de-oxidation  of  the  iron  which  it  contains,  through  the 
action  of  the  organic  matter,  animal  and  vegetable,  in 
which  the  clay  abounds,  and  to  which  it  in  a  great 
degree  owes  its  fertility  as  a  soil,  and  its  fertilising 
qualities  when  laid  upon  other  land*  It  is  deposited  by 
the  tidal  waters  at  the  heads  of  creeks,  in  the  beds  ot 
streams,  and  wherever  these  waters  are  permitted  to 
reach-  It  is  carted  off  by  the  farmers  to  considerable 
distances  for  application  as  an  enricbbg  substance,  and 
is  considered  equal  to  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  its  weight 
of  farmyard  manure. 

On  our  way  back  to  Amherst,  we  passed  along  the 
gypsum-bearing  red-sandstone  rocks,  and  visited  one  or 
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two  of  the  localities  within  a  short  distance  of  our  route, 
where  cliffs  of  gypsum  presented  this  mineral  in  exhaiist- 
less  ahun dance. 

The  most  striking  circorastance  connected  with  these 
extensive  deposits  of  gypsnnij  where  they  occur  near 
the  surface,  is  the  singularly  iindalating  character  they 
impart  to  the  surface,  Eound  knolls ,  and  equally  round 
pot-shaped  hollows,  perpetually  occur,  and  give  so  charao- 
teiistic  an  appearance  to  the  district  that  an  accustomed 
eye  will  require  little  else  to  suggest  the  probable  presence 
of  beds  or  masses  of  gypsum,  wherever,  in  conjunction 
with  reddish  soils,  this  appearance  happens  to  be  seen. 
These  cup-shaped  hollows  are  sometimes  of  large  dimen- 
610 ns— hundreds  of  feet  in  diameter — sometimes  small 
enough  to  be  leaped  across ;  sometimes  dry  and  covered, 
as  the  rounded  edges  and  knolls  which  separate  them 
fi"om  each  other  are,  with  a  beautiful  short,  rich,  green 
herbage,  or  with  trees  of  various  kinds  in  vigorous 
growth  ;  sometimes  filled  with  water  of  great  depth,  and 
forming  even  lakes  of  considerable  size,  with  green 
islands  rising  from  them,  loaded  with  luxuriant  broad- 
leaved  trees.  These  hollows  and  round  hills,  and  the 
general  aspect  of  the  surface,  are  due  to  the  sinking  down 
of  the  rain  and  other  water  at  various  places,  where 
cracks  or  fissures  in  the  gypsum-rock  allow  it  to  descend j 
and  the  consequent  solution  and  washing  out  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gypaum-rock  itself  at  these  places*  This 
causes  the  surface  to  subside,  and  gradually  to  produce 
the  large  and  deep  hollows  and  the  rounded  knolls,  still 
containing  gypsum,  which  the  country  presents.  The 
most  striking  example  I  have  seen  of  this  kind  of 
appearance  over  a  small  space  is  in  Sussex  Vale,  in  New 
Brunswick.  I  shall  describe  this  spot  in  a  subsequent 
chapter, 

Aftor  dining  at  Amherst,  where  the  traveller  will  find 
a  comfortable  inn,  we  returned  over  the  marsh-land  we 
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had  crossed  in  the  morning  towards  the  town  of  Sack- 
TiUej  which  is  distant  fifteen  miles. 

On  our  way  we  stopped  at  the  bridge  over  the  La 
Planche,  one  of  the  small  streams  I  have  spoken  ofy  to 
look  at  the  works  by  which  these  dyked  lands  are 
drained  and  secured.    The  first  thing  done  in  diying 
these  marshes  is  to  erect  a  dyke  or  sea-wall,  by  which 
the  ordinary  tides  are  excluded  5  the  nest,  to  establish 
sluices  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers j  by  which  the  tidal- 
waters  shall  be  prevented  from  ascending,  while  the 
freab- water  from  above  shall  be  allowed  to  escape. 
These  operations  are  common  enough  in  all  sea  and  river 
embankments.    The  interesting  points  to  be  observed 
here  are  the  numerous  old  dykes,  many  of  them  now 
far  inland,  which  are  to  be  seen  upon  tlie  plain,  showing 
the  progress  of  the  practice  of  dyking  from  the  time 
w^hen  it  was  commenced  by  the  early  Acadian  settlers, 
and  the  height  and  strength  of  the  sluices,  called  in  this 
country  abadsans^  by  which  the  river-months  are  secured 
against  the  entrance  of  the  tide.    We  had  stopped  at 
one  of  these  powerful  and  extensive  abadeaus*  They 
are  of  great  height,  in  consequence  of  the  high  elevation 
of  40  to  50  feet  which  the  tide  attains ;  and  tliey  are 
made  of  strength  sufficient  to  withstand  not  only  the 
pressure  from  witliout,  but  that  also  of  the  accumulating 
river-water  within.    These  circtimstauces  render  the 
construction  of  an  abadeau  an  important  and  expensive 
nndeitaking,  and  make  the  constructions  themselves 
objeeta  of  pride  to  those  who  have  caused  thera  to  be 
erected,  and  of  interest  to  visitors  who  wish  to  form  a 
correct  idea  of  the  material  resources  of  the  district j  and 
of  the  energy  and  cnterjirise  of  its  inhabitants. 

Crosaing  the  Fort  Lawrence  Ridge,  we  descended  to 
the  Mlssiquash  lUver,  passed  it  by  a  long  wooden 
bridge  ;  farther  oBj  crossed  the  Cumberland  Kidge  ;  then 
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ihe  Au  Lac  etream  and  marches ;  next  a  aliglitly  ele- 
vated upland,  wliich  separates  these  from  the  Taiitamare 
Eivcr  and  its  marshes;  aud  finally,  after  crossing  the 
latter,  we  ascended  to  the  town  of  Sack v ill e. 

This  town  and  settlement  is  beautifully  situated  on  an 
undulating  red-saudstone  ridge j  generally  of  rich  soilj 
aud  affording  numerous  favourable  building  sites^  of 
whiehj  in  the  village  itself,  many  have  been  judiciously 
selected  and  tastefully  built  upon.  The  settlement  is 
Bome  miles  in  length,  and,  towards  the  east  and  south, 
looks  down  on  the  broad  marsb-landa — often  called  the 
Sackville  Marshes^ — and  the  head-waters  of  the  Beau 
Basin* 

In  addition  to  the  storehouses,  public  buildings,  and 
residences  which  the  traffic,  the  law,  the  physic,  and  the 
religious  duties  of  so  fertile  and  compai*atively  populous 
a  district  require,  this  town  of  Sackville  derives  addi- 
tional size  and  consequence  from  a  large  academy  or 
eoUegej  erected  some  years  ago  by  a  wealthy  resident 
merchant,  and  placed  by  bim  under  the  direction  of  the 
Methodist  body,  which  is  numerous  and  Influential  in  the 
province.  The  building  itself  Is  plain  and  simple  in  its 
architecture ;  but  it  is  large,  stands  in  a  commanding 
situatioUj  and,  with  the  houses  of  tlxe  professors  or  masters 
of  the  academy  J  adds  greatly  to  the  size  and  appearance 
of  the  town, 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  conducted  through  the 
institution  by  one  of  the  masters,  of  whom  it  has  three, 
besides  the  Principal,  It  has  at  present  but  50,  in  better 
tiines  it  had  80  pupils,  who  are  lodged  together  by  twos 
in  each  room,  and  are  boarded  and  instructed  In  all  the 
ordinary  branches  of  educatioHj  and  provided  with  every- 
thing but  booksj  for  £25  a-year.  Certain  extra  classes 
are  charged  in  addition ;  but  it  is  provided  that,  in  no 
cascj  including  every  expense,  shall  the  annual  cost 
exceed  £80  cui'rency,     A  library  and  collections  of 
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minerals  and  of  pbiloaophical  mstrumetita,  in  a  very 
creditable  state  of  forwardness,  form  part  of  the  educa- 
tional apparatus  of  the  inatitution.  My  wonder  is  how, 
in  such  mere  outlines  of  countries  as  these  North  Aiueri- 
ean  eolouies  Btill  arc,  bo  many  separate  institutions  of  a 
higher  kind  ean  be  established  and  maintained,  and  so 
large  a  number  of  persons  can  afford  to  pay  the  com- 
paratiTely  high,  though  very  reason  able,  annual  charge 
which  is  made  for  the  board  and  education  of  the  pupils. 

At  Sackville  T  was  the  more  happy  to  avail  myself  of 
tlie  ready  hospitality  of  the  Honourable  Mr  Crane,  as  I 
unexpectedly  found  that  I  had  already  a  alight  acquaint- 
ance with  a  member  of  his  family,  with  whom  I  had  had 
the  pleasure  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  a  few  months  before, 

Saturduy^  Oct.  27. — Whoever  has  examined  the  dyked 
lands  of  Holland,  may  have  observed  that  their  natural 
level  declines  ai  we  leave  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
HhinCj  or  of  the  other  rivers  upon  which  they  are  situ- 
ated- So  on  the  dyked  low-landa  of  eastern  Lincoln- 
nhirey  the  immediate  coasj-line  is  higher  in  level  tlian  the 
inner  country,  and  the  warped-lands  on  the  Huniber  and 
the  Trent  are  higlicr  than  the  wide  peaty  or  sandy  moor- 
lands which  are  frequently  met  with  many  miles  from 
their  banks. 

The  same  is  the  ease  with  the  marsh  and  alluvial  flats 
at  tlie  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy*  The  Btlflf  clays  of  the 
coast-line,  and  of  the  immediate  banks  of  the  rivers, 
decline  in  level  as  we  leave  the  shores  and  the  river- 
beds. The  dryness  of  the  soil  and  its  value  also 
diminish,  and  we  advance  from  a  firm  alluvial  soil  to  a 
more  and  more  uncertain  marsh,  and  finally  find  our- 
aelveSj  when  we  are  six  or  eight  miles  inland,  upon  an 
unstable  and  dangerous  bog,  the  surface  of  which  is 
several  feet  below  the  level  of  high- water  in  the  bay.  A 
few  miles  above  Rack  vi  lie,  tlie  rich  Taut  am  are  marsh 
declines  into  a  worthless  bog  of  this  kind  j  and  I  made  an 
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excursion  this  morDing  with  Mr  Crane,  to  look  at  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken  for  its  improvement. 

On  our  wsLj^  we  examined  seTeral  quarries  of  red 
sandstone,  which  are  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  slope 
on  which  the  settlement  stands.  The  rocks  dip  south- 
east, towards  the  Tantamare  Marsh,  as  the  yellow  or 
grey  sandstones  of  the  Cumberland  Ridge  do  towards 
that  of  the  Missiquash.  A  series  of  faults  may  probably 
traverse  the  isthmus  —  a  circumstance  which  renders 
doubtful  the  apparent  relative  position  of  the  yellow  and 
red  rocks  which  are  often  met  with  separately ^  though 
in  few  places  in  actual  juxtaposition.  If  such  faults 
existj  their  direction  may  have  determined  the  original 
Gonrse  of  the  waters  which  covered  the  whole  of  this 
low  countryj  when  it  was  the  channel  of  a  strait  joining 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  to  the  Bay  of  Fnndy,  In  the 
following  section  of  this  marsh- valley,  taken  across 
the  head  of  Cumberland  Basin,  between  the  towns  of 
Sackville  and  Amherst,  I  have,  howcverj  supposed  the 
strata  to  be  free  from  faults,  and  to  he  only  thrown  np 
at  a  considerable  angle — as  they  are,  in  reality,  seen  to 
be,  wherever  they  come  to  day.  Between  each  of  the 
rocky  ridges  crossed  by  the  section  there  occurs  a  series 
of  thinner  and  softer  beds,  which  the  action  of  the 
ancient  sea-currents  was  more  effectual  in  scooping  ont, 
and  upon  which,  when  the  land  was  elevated,  the  hori- 
zontal Bilts  of  the  rauddy  waters  were  deposited,  to  form 
the  marsh  and  alluvial  lands  of  the  present  day. 

No,  1  in  this  section  is  the  red  sandstone  which  forms 
the  slope  on  which  the  town  of  Sackville  stands.  Good 
rich  open  soils  are  formed  upon  this  rock ;  and  along  the 
edge  of  it,  skirting  the  marsh,  there  are  many  good 
farms*  No.  2  I  suppose  to  be  the  site  of  the  limestone 
and  red  gypsiferous  marls,  which,  in  other  parts  of  the 
province,  occupy  this  position  above  the  red  sandstone 
^nd  e&OffJomemte.    Their  softness  has  caused  them  to  be 
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scooped  out,  SO  as  to  form  the  hollow 
in  which  the  Tantamare  Marsh  now 
exists  * 

No>  3  IS  grey-sandstone  conglo- 
merate whieh  very  frequently  overlies 
these  gypsiferous  marlsj  being  the  base 
of  theproductivecoal-measures^  The 
hardness  of  this  rock  has  enabled  it 
to  withBtand  the  action  of  the  water, 
and  to  form  the  ridge  on  which  Fort 
Cumberland  stands. 

No.  4  represents  the  productive  coal- 
measures,  greenish -grey,  generally 
thin-bedded,  and  more  or  less  soft 
sandstones^  with  shales  and  thin  beds 
of  coal  which  have  been  more  easily 
washed  away  by,  the  currents  of  water* 

No.  5* — I  am  uncertain  from  my 
notes  whether  this  is  the  grey  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate  which  often 
underlie  the  upper  coal-measures,  or 
whetlier  it  is  a  repetition  of  the  red 
sandstone  of  Sackville.  If  it  be  the 
latter,  then 

No,  6  is  a  repetition  of  the  gypsi- 
ferous  red  marls  of  No.  2j  and  there 
exists  a  dislocation  by  which  the  Fort 
Lawrence  Eidge  has  been  thrown  up. 
If  No.  5  be  a  grey-sand&tone  conglo- 
meratCj  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe^ 
then  No.  6  represents  the  upper  coal- 
measures — tliin-beddedj  soft,  yellow 
aandstonesj  easily  scooped  out  by  the 
ancientc  urrents. 

No.  7  is  the  red  sandstone,  maris, 
and  gypsum  of  Nos.  1  and  2j  certainly 
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I  refkcatcd;  so  that^  if  them  be  no  dislocation  west 
jiBif  dm  Fort  Lawrence  Ridge,  there  muit  be  one  some- 
in  tbe  yalley  of  the  La  Pknche. 
This  8c<^tion  presents  in  miniature — if  the  dislocation 
be  in  the  La  Planche  marsh — -a  view  of  the  geological 
fermiUion  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  New 
Brunswick,  as  will  be  more  clearly  shown  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter.  It  is  in  the  hollows  formed  hy  the  ancient 
Bca-channels  that  the  muddy  waters  have  deposited  the 
Bedimcntary  matter  which  now  forms  the  basis  of  these 
broad  and  fertile  marsh-lands, 

I  was  much  pleased  with  a  short  visit  we  paid  in  pass- 
ing to  a  Mr  Morrisj  an  old  settler  from  Aberdeen,  who, 
lihe  nearly  all  the  other  Aberdeenshire  men  I  have  met 
in  North  America,  appears  to  have  prospered  here  very 
much.  He  has  been  upwards  of  thii*ty  years  in  the 
country,  and,  being  an  ingenious  man,  owns  and  works 
mills  for  carding  and  fulling,  for  grinding  flour,  oatmeal, 
and  buckwheat,  for  making  pot-barley,  and  for  sawing 
timber*  He  is  also  a  maker  of  carding- machines,  and  a 
farmer  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  saw  near  his  house 
one  of  the  finest  fields  of  turnips  I  have  met  with  since  I 
left  the  Miramichi  River.  His  opinion  was,  that  good 
farmers,  who  are  themselves  industrious  men,  may  safely 
com©  to,  and  would  succeed  in  this  country,  and  that 
what  the  province  wants  is  a  class  of  farmers  who  know 
how  to  make  the  most  of  the  land.  He  did  not  mean 
take  tJm  most  out  of  it^  for  this  kind  of  farming  the  pre- 
sent landholders  over  all  North  America  understand  and 
practise,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  everything  else. 
Of  all  his  milling  operations,  the  grinding  of  buck- 
wheat interested  me  most,  as  I  had  never  seen  this  grain 
in  the  mill  beforep  I  was  struck  with  the  cleanness  of 
the  husk  taken  off  from  so  small  a  grain,  and  with  the 
peifect  separation  which  seemed  to  take  place  between 
it  and  the  white  kernel  within. 


TWO  SPECIES  OP  BUCKWHEAT, 

I  have  raentioned,  I  believe^  in  a  previous  chapter, 
that  two  species  of  buckwheat  are  cultivated  in  this 
province — more  distinct,  of  coui^e,  as  species  are,  than 
the  varieties  we  usually  meet  with  among  cultivated 
grains.  The  first  is  the  old  of  smooth-seeded,  Polygmmm 
fag(ypjpntm^  which  has  a  white  flower.  The  grain  of  this 
kind  can  be  ground  with  close  stones,  and  shells  very 
easily  and  completely.  It  weighs  48  to  56  lb.,  and 
yields  about  36  lb.  of  flour  per  bushel*  The  second, 
called  here  the  new,  Canada,  rough,  or  curly-graincdj  k 
the  tartancum*  Its  seed  is  rough  and  wrinkled ;  it 
has  a  green  flower,  is  here  considered  mare  prolific,  and 
A  surer  crop,  because  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  early 
frosts.  It  must  he  ground  with  wide  stones,  and  yields 
only  1 8  lb.  of  fine  flour  from  the  bushel.  But  the  flour 
is  whiter;  and,  to  compensate  for  the  smallness  of  the 
quantity  of  flour,  it  yields  double  the  quantity  of  nutri- 
tious bran,  which,  for  feeding  pigs,  is  considered  superior 
to  oatmeal.  It  is  an  objection  to  all  varieties  of  buck- 
wheat, that  it  is  very  apt  to  shed  its  seed  in  windy 
weather*  It  was  stated  to  me  here,  as  an  additional 
recommendation  of  this  early-seeded  variety,  that  it  sheds 
its  seed  so  much  that,  if  the  ground  be  merely  ploughed 
up,  it  will  give  a  second  crop  without  sowing!  I  sup* 
pose  it  is  the  same  species  which  is  sown  in  Siberia,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  and  which  there  yields 
five  or  six  successive  crops  after  one  sowing.  But  there, 
as  in  Brittany,  the  people  are  miserably  poor* 

A  few  raOes  beyond  the  mills,  we  came  upon  the  edge 
of  the  soft  moss,  I  found  it  like  a  real  Scotch  or  Ii*ish 
bog,  through  and  beneath  which  an  incautious  man  might 
readily  disappear.  Like  our  green  Scotch  and  English 
iDOSses,  it  was  composed  chiefly  of  sphagnum ;  but,  in- 
stead of  heath,  it  bore  on  the  drier  tufts  the  small  very 
heath-like  crowberry,  Empetrum^  and  the  larger  rhodora, 
Mt  canadensis^  and  naiTow-leaved  American  laurel,  Kah 
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mm  angusttfoUa,  Spongy  and  full  of  water,  the  bog  did 
not  to  the  eje  appear  Iowcf  in  leTel  than  the  adjoining 
solid  land*  It  was  really  so,  howeverj  or  speedily  be- 
came 80j  when  means  were  taken  to  allow  the  superfluous 
water  to  escape- 

The  mode  of  improving  this  bogy  though  not  so 
aitisticallyj  skilfully,  and  expensively  carried  out  as 
ufon  the  moorlandsj  to  which  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
Trent  are  conveyed,  around  and  behind  the  Island  of 
Axholrae,  ia  based  upon  the  same  principle.  Canals 
are  cut  backwards  into  the  bog  from  the  nearest  pobt 
to  which  the  tide- waters  come,  and  from  these  canals 
cross  ditches  are  led  into  the  bog  on  either  side*  The 
tide-water  ascends  the  canal,  overflows  every  part  which 
is  beneath  its  oivn  level,  deposits  its  suapended  mudj  and 
then  retires,  to  return  next  tide  with  a  fresh  supply. 
This  coating  of  mud,  as  it  accumulates,  weighs  down  the 
spongy  mosSj  squeezes  out  the  waterj  lowers  its  natural 
levelj  and,  by  thus  causing  it  to  sink,  enables  the  succes- 
sive tides  of  months  or  years  to  flow  over  it,  till  one  or 
two  feet  of  the  rich  alluvial  deposit  have  been  laid  on  its 
surface,  or  till  the  proprietor  of  the  land  thinks  it  fit  to  be 
finally  dyked  iuj  and  submitted  to  permanent  cultivation* 

Meanwhile  J  those  parts  of  the  bog  over  which,  from 
their  higher  level,  the  first  tides  were  unable  to  spread, 
being  gradually  relieved  of  their  superfluous  water^ 
through  the  action  of  the  cross  ditches  cut  into  them, 
are  sinking  also — as  they  are  known  to  do  in  onr  own 
fenny  districts  at  home — and  gradually  allowing  the 
higher  tides  to  flood  them<  The  deposits,  thus  laid  on 
-Occasionally  and  by  spring-tides  at  first— hasten  the 
sinking  by  tlieir  weight ;  and  thus  by  degrees  the  whole 
region,  as  far  as  the  canals  and  ditches  are  carried,  obtains 
the  benefit  of  the  fertDising  action  of  the  muddy  waters. 

It  is  a  beautiful  aid  which  nature  lends  to  industrial 
IBte  this,  that  the  waters  of  the  sea  or  bay 
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from  whicli  tie  titles  rush  up  into  rivera  or  artificial 
cbannels,  wlien  tbey  tire  not  kept  back  by  too  many 
obstacles  J  will  rise  higher  at  the  end  of  their  comrse  tlian 
the  actual  level  of  the  sea  itself*  The  body  of  moving 
water  entering  a  wider  mouth,  if  it  keep  on  its  course, 
must  heap  itself  up  as  its  channel  becomes  narrower, 
and  thus  may  be  made  the  means  of  bearing  the  elements 
of  fertility  upwards^  and  spreading  them  over  surfaces 
which  are  already  higher  in  level  than  the  sea  from 
which  they  come.  Of  such  a  heaping  up— due  in  part, 
probably,  to  this  cause — I  have  abrcady  mentioned  an 
example  in  the  height  to  which  the  tidal  waters  rise  at 
the  Bend  on  the  River  Petitcodiac** 

I  found  two  successful  canals  in  operation,  one  called 
Toler^s,  the  other  Botsford'sj  after  the  enterprising  gen- 
tlemea  through  whose  means  they  were  severally  exe- 
cuted* The  section  of  these  canals  showed  that  the  bog 
rested,  as  we  so  often  see  it  elsewhere,  upon  an  older 
deposit  of  alluvial  clay,  so  that,  when  the  improvement  is 
completedj  it  will  exhibit  a  bed  of  peat  between  two 
similar  beds  of  consolidated  silt. 

An  obstacle  which,  In  operations  of  this  kind,  is  not 
always  easy  to  he  guarded  against,  is  the  tendency  of  the 
canals  and  ditches  themselves  to  become  silted  up.  In 
regard  to  the  lateral  ditches,  this  can  only  be  pre- 
vented by  the  occasional  expenditure  of  manual  labour 
in  clearing  them  out ;  but  the  main  channels  are  kept 
clear  by  turning  a  stream  of  water  into  them  fi*om 
above.  Fortunately,  two  fresh- water  lakes  aliove  the 
head  of  the  Tantamare  Mai^ah  afford  a  body  of  water 
which,  following  the  retreating  tide,  descends  with  much 
velocity,  and  scours  out  the  mud  from  the  main  canals* 

The  richness  of  the  land  thus  made  does  not  exceed 
that  of  our  own  warp-lands  at  home.  Some  of  it,  dyked 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  since  cut  every  year  for  hay, 
•  YoL  Lp.  116. 
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which  has  always  been  carried  off  without  any  return, 
Btill  yieldi  two  tons  of  hay  an  acre* 

Cole's  Island  is  a  patch  of  rich  iiplandj  eighty  acres  in 
extent,  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  Tantaraare 
Marsh,  towards  its  lower  part.  It  is  held  hy  six  pro- 
prietors, each  of  whom  owns  also  a  large  tract  of  the 
adjoining  marsh,  and  who,  having  no  use  for^  or  heing 
unaccustomed  to  employ,  the  mannre  made  by  the  con- 
sumption of  their  hay,  sell  it  to  the  adjoining  farmers  at 
Is.  6d.  a  load.    The  mud  itself  is  valned  at  Is.  a  load. 

I  have  said  so  much  of  these  marsh-lands  and  opera- 
tions, not  because  there  is  much  novelty  in  them,  to  us 
in  England  J  or  any  tiling  to  be  brought  in  competition 
with  our  own  home  operations  in  Lincolnshire  and  the 
adjoining  counties,  with  the  persevering  efforts  of  the 
indomitable  Dutch  in  Holland,  or  with  the  felicitous 
colmata  drainages  of  the  Val  di  Chiana  in  Tuscany— but 
because  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  any  attempts  at 
such  methods  of  improvement  in  a  new  country  like  this, 
where  the  population  is  still  scanty,  capital  not  abundant, 
climate  in  winter  severe,  and  markets  not  very  acces- 
sible, and  because  these  attempts  are  highly  creditable 
to  the  province  itself  in  which  they  haVe  been  made- 
After  return ing  from  my  tour  of  the  marshes,  and 
from  the  inspection  of  Mr  Crane's  ovra  farm,  I  started 
for  Dorchester,  I  went  some  miles  out  of  my  way  to 
visit  the  farm  of  Judge  Botsford,  the  originator  of  one 
of  the  canals  I  have  spoken  of,  and  the  owner  of  about 
two  hundred  acres  of  the  marsh-land>  I  had  not,  how- 
ever, the  pleasure  of  finding  him  at  home,  though  I  after- 
wards, at  St  John,  had  an  opportunity  of  making  his 
acquaintance. 

On  fairly  getting  behind  the  red-sandstone  ridge  on 
which  SackvUle  stands,  we  came  upon  poor,  stony,  indif- 
ferent land,  resting  upon  grey  sandstone  dipping  towards 
the  marshes,  and  thus  apparently/  beneath  the  red  sand- 
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BtoDes  of  Sactvilk.  We  passed  several  such  ridgea  of 
grey  sandstone^  and  of  poor  stony  soils  resting  on  tbenij 
for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  wilderness.  The  town  of 
Dorchester,  which  looks  down  upon  the  Memranicook 
Riverj  stands  upon  the  last  of  these  ridges.  The  rocks 
of  grey  conglomerate,  with  quartz  and  other  pebbles, 
come  boldly  to  day^  dipping  also  at  a  high  angle  towards 
the  east  (?)  and  forming  the  foundations  of  the  houses 
of  the  town*  In  front  of  usj  aa  we  crowned  this  ridge j 
lay  far  below  the  broad  river  Memramcook  and  its  hor- 
dering  marshes,  stretching  far  up  its  banks  ;  beyond 
the  river,  the  wooded  high-land  which  separates  this 
stream  from  the  Petitcodiac  5  and  a  couple  of  miles  to  our 
left,  or  downwards  J  the  wide  confluence  of  the  waters  of 
tliese  two  important  rivers,  forming  together  the  head  of 
Shepody  Bay* 

Dorchester  Is  a  pretty  village,  and  is  prettily  situated , 
I  could  have  enjoyed  a  day's  repose  there  very  much. 
But  there  were  too  many  kind  friends  pressing  attentions 
up  on  m  e  to  ad  m  it  of  qu  ie  t,  had  I  rem  ain  cd .  I  dr 0  v  e  do  wn , 
therefore,  without  delay  to  a  ferry  which  crosses  the  head 
of  Shepody  Bay,  a  couple  of  miles  below  Dorchester. 
High-water  at  9  p;m.  enabled  me  to  get  over  before  it 
■was  too  late  to  find  quai'ters-  The  night  was  favourable, 
the  wind  being  light,  the  moon  bright,  atid  the  waters 
ooraparatively  smooth.  The  tide  runs  here  at  the  rate 
of  six  miles  an  hour,  andj  in  blowing  weather,  the  passage 
is  often  rough.  At  high-water  the  ferry  is  three  miles 
wide*  At  low-water,  broad  bands  of  mud  are  left  on 
either  shoroj  and  the  channel  below  the  confluence  of  the 
two  rivers  is  diminished  to  a  single  mile. 

I  reached  ray  quarters  in  Albert  County  soon  after  ten 
o'clock,  and  felt  relieved  at  being  once  more  alone,  which 
I  had  not  been  since  I  emerged  from  the  Canadian 
forests  of  Gasp^ ;  and  I  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  spend- 
ing a  quiet  Sunday  by  myself. 
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of  til©  Memmacoot  Eiyer,^ — Hopewell — Bliepodj  Bay. — Jt^  sceneTy 
lyid  uiarsh-landa*^ — ^ Produce  and  markc^t-price  of  this  laod. — Caves  in 
the  TOd-sandstonecotigloiQerftte* — Higli  cliffii  of  gypBum*— Little  valno 
ploc^Hi  upon  til  em,— Export  to  the  United  States. — Mineral  blt\iineii« 
—Valuable  bed  of  it  amoog  tlic  coal<measure5. — Use  of  tbe  pitcli  of 
Traiidad  iii  the  mauufiLGtiLre  of  gas. — OiTgiu  of  this  bitumen.^ — Con- 
glomerate hills, — Shepody  Marshes, — Shad-fishery  followed  by  tbe 
farmers. — Fiabeiios  of  tho  Bay  de  Cbaleur,"Maple- sugar  mauu&c- 
turo/ — Evils  of  kiinbermg  here* — Comparative  profit  of  oxen  and 
hoiuca  in  farm-labour*— It  is  a  question  of  milted  kbour. — Mixed 
teams,-— New  Hortou  Settlement. — Worst  farming  on  the  best  land. 
— Qreen  ewmupy  valley. — Thin  seam  of  eoab— Prospecta  of  eoal  m 
New  Brunswick. — luBuenoe  of  the  mists  of  the  bay  in  rusting  Uia 
wheat — Annexation  feeling  on  Bbepody  Bay. — Influetice  of  tradi- 
ti^ary  f^poUeotioua  on  the  degcendaota  of  the  Americau  loyalists. — 
Popular  eomplaiutt)  no  measure  of  popular  grievance — ^Marsh-lands 
of  tlie  Petitcodiac— -Ti'onek  Acadlans  on  the  Memramcook* — Their 
Dutch  successors  on  the  Potiteodiac. — ^Dnioh  names. — Poorer  land  of 
the  poorer  Irhih. — Land-^p^culatorSj  their  influcnee  in  causing  emi- 
gtation  fevers.^Poor,  flat^  grey-sandatono  country  south  of  the  Petit- 
codiac,— WindfalU  breaking  tho  wires  of  the  electric  telegraph,— 
Butternut  Ridge  .-^Relation  of  the  soils  to  the  geological  structure.^ — - 
Miserable  quarters. 

Mojfj>AYy  OcL  29, — On  our  arrival  m  this  quarter,  we 
leartied  thatj  four  miles  above  Dorcheater,  on  tlie  Mem- 
ramcook  liiverj  a  bed  of  so-called  coal,  4|  feet  in  tbick- 
iiess,  bad  recently  been  worked  into,  and  a  considerable 
qnantitj  brongbt  to  daj.  iis  this  was  the  thickest  and 
most  promising  bed  of  combustible  substance  we  had  yet 
met  with  in  the  province,  Dr  Robb,  one  of  my  travelling 
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companions,  visited  the  mine  and  brought  specimens  of 
the  coaL  It  was  exceedingly  hard,  tough,  and  difficult 
to  break,  burnt  ^ith  flame j  but  left  a  white  ash  as  bulky 
as  itself.  On  examination,  I  found  it  to  be  only  a  bitu- 
minoua  shale,  consisting  of  many  thin  layers  of  fine  silt, 
thoronghly  impregnated  with  bitumen,  to  which  it  pro- 
bably owed  its  toughness. 

On  subsequently  visiting  the  gas*works  at  St  John,  I 
was  informed  that  it  had  been  tried  there  for  the  mauu^ 
faeture  of  gasj  but  was  pronounced  to  be  worthless  for 
the  purpose,  Newcastle  caking  coal,  and  the  Scotch  and 
Wigan  cannel  coal,  yield  from  8000  to  12,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  per  ton ;  but  this  Memramcook  coal  was  said  to 
give  only  1000  cubic  ftet.  The  coke  left  by  it,  also, 
from  the  large  amount  of  earthy  matter  it  contained,  was 
jof  no  economical  value. 

Since  my  return  liome,  I  have  examined  some  of  this 
coal,  and  find  that  it  leaves  49  per  cent  of  ash^ — a 
quantity  sufficient  to  make  it  inapplicable  to  the  greater 
number  of  economical  purposes.  But  it  gave  me  also 
at  the  rate  of  7000  cubic  feet  of  gas  from  the  ton,  I 
infer,  from  these  results,  that  the  quality  of  this  bed  of 
pseudo-coal  varies.  That  which  I  have  examined  is  far 
from  being  worthless.  It  may  be  used  in  smithy  forges 
and  for  domestic  purposes — -while  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
portions  of  this,  or  of  other  similar  beds  may  be  found, 
which  will  be  still  richer  in  biturainoas  matter,  and  admit 
pf  more  extended  useful  applications,* 

Hopewell,  where  1  landed  on  Saturday  night,  has  a 
court-house  standing  by  itself j  and  two  or  three  other 
houses  scattered  about,  in  one  of  which  I  obtained 
quarters.  It  may  be  called  the  county  town,  because, 
for  convenience  of  access,  it  has  lately  been  selected  as 
the  best  locality  for  holding  the  courts;  but  the  town 
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hsm  yet  to  be  built,  Albert  la  a  picturesque  county^ 
iK^wevier,  baa  eoDsIderable  agricultiiral  capabilities,  aad  a 
source  of  wealth  in  tlie  shad-fisherie»  of  the  bay,  which 
will  iikliTiatelj  secure  a  respectable  degree  of  prosperity 
and  iniportanco  to  the  seat  of  ita  county  adrainistraiiou* 
Shepody  Bay,  aa  well  as  the  two  rivers  which  fall  into 
itj  is  skirted  along  its  shores,  wherever  the  coast  is  less 
boldj  by  marsbed  lands  dyked  and  undjked*  As  m  the 
Sackville  district,  these  low-lands  form  naost  valuable 
additions  to  the  upland  farms ;  and  the  sea-mud^  as  on 
the  Cumberland  Basin,  is  largely  employed  by  the 
farmers. 

The  surface  of  Albert  County  is  broken  by  ridges  and 
low  moxmtalns,  which  impart  to  its  scenery  a  varied,  and 
in  many  places  an  exceedingly  picturesque  character. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Shepody  Bay,  it  consists  of  a 
series  of  somewhat  elevated  ridges,  having  an  approach 
to  parallelismj  and  a  general  northerly  direction. 
Between  these  ridges  are  low  hollows,  swamps  and 
marshes ;  while  the  sunnnits  of  the  ridges  are  often  stony, 
and  scarcely  susceptible  of  cultivation*  The  rocks  con- 
sist of  the  grey  and  greenish-grey  sandstone s  of  the 
coal-measures,  and  of  red  sandstones,  marls,  and  conglo- 
merates, with  beds  and  clilFs  of  gypsum.  The  former  of 
these  rocks  give  rise  to  atony  and  sandy  soils,  which  are 
poor ;  and  the  latter  to  rich  red  uplandsj  of  excellent 
quality  and  capabilities.  Where  these  red  lands  adjoin 
the  dyked  marshes,  the  most  fertile  and  desirable  fai^ms 
are  found. 

The  marsh-lands  on  Shepody  Bay  sell  at  £8  to  £10 
an  aci'e,  and  the  best  red  upland  at  £6.  In  selling  a 
whole  farm,  the  marsh-land  would  probably  he  valued 
at  £8,  the  most  improved  upland  at  £6,  the  less  im- 
proved at  £4,  and  that  which  is  still  in  wilderness  at 
£2  an  acre.  Above  the  bay  on  the  Petitcodiac  Kiver, 
the  marshes  are  valued  at  £10  to  £15  an  acre.  They 
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yield  on  an  ayerage  two  tons  of  hay^  wbicli  m  cut  and 
made  at  5s,  a  ton,  and  may  be  sold  on  the  field  at  30a»  a 
ton,  leaving  a  clear  profit  upon  the  land  of  50s.  an  acre. 
Nothing  is  done  to  marah-landj  except  cutting  the  crop  j 
and  thus  J  at  £15  an  acre,  it  appears  to  be  a  good  invest- 
ment for  moneyj  and  attended  with  little  trouble.  But 
rah-land  almost  always  forma  the  smallest  part  of  a 
J  and  is  rarely  sold  separately-  When  the  crop 
n  it  begins  sensibly  to  dimioisbj  the  dykes  aix  opened 
for  a  few  days^  and  the  tides  are  allowed  to  enter  and 
renovate  the  land  by  a  thin  deposit,  such  as  the  Nile  in 
its  annual  floods  spreads  over  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  In 
BOme  localitiesj  this  manuring  operation  is  performed 
every  seven  or  eight  years, 

A  couple  of  miles  below  the  ferryj  on  the  west  side  of 
the  bay,  high  cliffs  run  along  the  shore  for  more  than  a 
mile,  against  which,  when  the  tide  is  full,  the  waves  rise 
to  a  considerable  height.  I  took  advantage  of  the  lovv 
water,  when  a  broad  margin  of  mud  separated  the  sea 
from  the  rocks,  to  walk  along  the  shore  beneath  the  cliff, 
as  far  as  Cape  Demoiselles,  The  cliff  is  composed  of 
successive  beds  of  red  sandstone  conglomerate,  contain- 
ing pebbles  of  all  sizesj  rounded  in  various  degrees,  and 
consisting  eliiefly  of  fragments  of  igneous  and  metamor- 
phic  rocks.  It  attains  in  some  places  a  height  of  one 
hundred  feet,  and  is  cut  into  caves  of  all  forms  and  sizes, 
and  into  blocks,  and  pillars,  and  coves,  of  a  most  inte- 
resting and  pleasing  variety.  I  regretted  that  fear  of 
the  approaching  tide,  which  might  easily  have  closed 
around  me  beneath  these  inaccessible  rocks,  compelled 
me  to  hurry  along  where  I  would  gladly  have  lingered. 
The  rocks  dipped  up,  and  towards  the  bay  (north-east ;) 
while  the  red  cliffs  on  the  opposite  shore,  as  seen  across 
the  hay,  appeared  to  dip  north-west*  The  whole  of  this 
country  is  very  much  disturbed  and  tossed  about,  so  as  to 
give  rise  to  much  difficulty  In  determining  the  true  order 
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of  sequence  among  the  red  and  grey  rocks  of  which  its 
soffiu^  consistB. 

Bed  marls,  with  vast  deposits  of  gypsum,  occur  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  shores  of  the  bay<  Dr  Robb,  at  my 
reqnestj  ascended  the  stream  which  falls  into  the  bay  at 
Cape  Desmoisellea  for  ten  or  twelve  mileSj  and  there 
found  cliffs  of  gypsum  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  high- 
It  will  sui*prise  some  of  my  readers,  perhaps^ — while  it 
will  give  them  an  Idea  of  the  abundance  of  this  mineral 
Bubstance,  and  the  small  estimation  in  which  it  is  con- 
sequently held — to  leam^  that  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
farms  in  which  these  cliffs  occur  was  said  to  have  sold 
the  right  of  working,  or  his  interest  in  the  future  mines 
of  gypsum  on  his  own  land,  for  a  barrel  of  flour  1  One 
of  the  purest  white  deposits  of  gypsum  known  in  this 
Beighbourhood  is  the  property  of  a  YankeCj  who  exports 
it  to  Eastport  in  Maine^  there  bums  and  crushes  it,  packs 
it  into  casks,  and  transmits  it  to  the  more  southern 
States,  and  even  back  again  to  New  Brunswick,  whence 
the  raw  material  is  derived*  The  shipment  to,  and 
manufacture  in  Maine,  is  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
heavy  duty  upon  manufactured  articles  in  the  United 
States. 

An  unexpected  substance  found  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
gypsum-beds  was  presented  to  Dr  Eobb  by  a  farmer, 
who  turned  it  up  with  his  plough.  It  consisted  of  large 
brilliant  fragments  of  solid  bitumeuj  which  were  brittle, 
easily  cut  with  a  knifej  softened  and  swelled  in  a  close 
tube  over  a  lamp,  but  did  not  perfectly  melt,  though  they 
yielded  a  thick  dark-coloured  oil  by  distillation.  This 
bitumenj  partially  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentinej  burned 
readily  and  with  a  smoky  flame,  leaving  only  one-eighth 
of  a  per  cent  of  ash*  Distilled  in  a  close  retort j  it  left 
about  forty  per  cent  of  a  light  spongy  coke,  and  yielded  at 
the  rate  of  15,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton.  It  may,  there- 
fore^  be  used  with  advantage  for  the  manufacture  of  gas. 
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This  substaTice  was  mid  to  occur  in  a  thick  bed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  brook ;  hut  Dr  Robb  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  it  in  situ.  Since  my  visit,  however,  the 
bed  haa  actually  been  di&covered  by  parties  who  propose  to 
work  it.  Its  thickness  is  stated  to  he  about  four  feet* 
Should  this  prove  to  he  a  regular  hed  of  bitumen,  and 
not  a  mere  local  nestj  it  will  be  a  valuable  acfjuisition  to 
the  colony ;  for  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  use  it 
alone  for  fuel,  yet,  it  would  materially  aid  the  quick 
getting  up  of  steam  where  coal  is  employed*  Especially, 
it  may  facilitate  the  economical  use  of  anthracite  coal  in 
the  railway  looomotivea^ — an  object  of  much  importance 
in  our  own  Wales,  which  possesses  a  large  store  of  this 
variety  of  coal ;  hut  one  of  especial  interest  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  deposits  of  anthracite  are  so  vast  and 
so  easily  accessible.  Besides  other  incidental  uses,  it 
may  be  of  great  value  also  for  the  manufacture  of  gas, 
and  may  render  the  province^  in  this  respect,  independent 
of  every  other  country- 

in  connection  with  these  two  economical  objects,  T  may 
advert  to  the  possibility  of  exporting  and  employing 
gome  of  the  forms  of  bitumen,  which  occur  so  abun- 
dantly in  the  pitch-lake  of  Trinidad.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  our  West  India  steamers  could  easily 
ascertain  how  far  it  would  be  possible  to  collect,  and 
economically  stow,  the  more  hard  and  solid  forms  of  this 
bitumen  ;  and,  by  experiment,  determine  whether  a 
saving  might  not  he  effected  by  the  partial  use  of  it  in 
these  boats*  Dr  Gessner  of  Nova  Seotia  has  recently 
secured  a  patent  in  the  provinces,  for  a  form  of  retort 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  gas  from  the  pitch  of 
Trinidad ;  from  which  cireumatance  I  infer  that  he 
considers  it  possible  to  import  and  manufacture  gas  from 
this  substance,  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  made  from  the  bituminous  coal 
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of  the  former  country,  or  from  the  CanDel  coal  of  Eng- 
land, 

The  occurrence  of  a  bed  of  bitumen  in  a  coal-field 
isj  however,  a  veiy  remarkable  circumstance,  and  is 
especially  difficult  to  account  for  in  a  country  which  is 
not  aa  yet  known  to  contain  any  large  seams  of  coaL 
Above  the  enormous  anthracite  deposits  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  which,  in  some  remote  period,  vast  quantities  of 
bituminous  matter  must  have  been  distilled,  we  should 
not  have  wondered  to  find  such  a  bed  as  this  of  New 
Brunswick.  Will  its  occurrence  in  this  locality  justify  us 
In  supposing  that  such  beds  of  anthracite  actually  exist 
below  it? 

I  have  mentioned  the  existence  of  a  bed  of  hard 
highly  bituminous  shale,  containing  fragments  of  bitu- 
men, which  is  worked  as  a  coal  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dorchester.  It  is  possible  that  this  pure  bitumen  may 
be  connected  with  that  layer  of  bituminous  shale,  and 
may  even  graduate  into  It. 

From  my  iun  at  Hopewell,  I  made  an  excursion  of 
twenty  miles  towards  the  month  of  the  bay,  as  far  as  Cape 
Enrage.  After  two  miles  of  indifferent  grey-sandstone 
soils,  we  came  upon  red  land,  which,  with  occasional  inter- 
vals, extended  almost  to  the  cape.  Shepody  Mountain 
appeared  aa  a  striking  object  on  the  right*  The  red-sand- 
stone conglomerate  dipped  under  it,  and  the  same  forma- 
tion appeared  to  predominate  as  far  in  advance  of  us  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  forming  long  bold  rounded  ridges 
and  hills,  the  summits  and  general  appearance  of  which 
]'eminded  me  of  the  conglomerate  hiUs  of  Monmouthshire. 

Eight  or  ten  miles  brought  us  to  the  month  of 
Shepody  Eiver,  which  rises  in  a  low  marshy  lake  among 
these  hi  lis,  and  empties  i  tself  into  H  a  w-ha  w  Bay.  Around 
this  bay,  and  on  the  hanks  of  the  river,  there  are  upwards 
of  twenty  square  miles  of  marsh-laud.  That  which 
is  next  the  sea,  being  undyked  and  II able  to  overflow,  m 
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Ie^3  valuable ;  the  mner  dyked  part  la  the  moat  valunhk. 
At  the  head  of  the  bay,  however,  aijd  at  a  distance  from 
the  stream,  it  is  almost  worthless,  being  little  better  than 
^  pure  bog ;  as  is  the  case  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
Sackville  marshes,  which  I  have  already  described*  But 
here,  aa  id  tljat  locality,  the  means  of  improvement  are 
at  hand.  The  muddy  waters  of  the  bay  will  overlay 
the  sphagnum  swamp  with  rich  alluvial  mud,  whenever 
canals  shall  be  cut  to  allow  the  tidal  current  to  ascend 
aaid  spread  over  it. 

Many  of  the  fanners  on  the  bay  employ  the  season 
between  the  sowing  of  their  grain  and  the  cutting  of 
pheir  hay  in  fishing  for  shadj  Alo^a  jrrmstahilis.  This  rich 
and  highly-esteemed  fish,  unlike  most  othei-s  of  the  same 
genuSj  cornea  from  the  southern  coasts  of  America  to 
spawn  in  tte  northern  rivers — being  caught  at  Charleston 
in  South  Carolina  in  January  and  February;  in  the 
Hudson  (New  York  State)  in  the  end  of  March  and 
beginning  of  April ;  in  Massachusetts  in  May,  and  arriv- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  the  month  of 
June.  This  year  the  tctke  has  been  good,  and  the 
farmers  have  caught  on  an  average  about  twenty-five 
barrels  each,  worth  from  five  to  seven  dollars  a  barrel- 
Fish  of  various  kinds  are  exceedingly  plentiful,  along 
east  coast  of  New  Brunswick,  in  many  of  its  bays, 
and  in  the  mouths  of  its  rivers*  The  largest  fisheries  are 
established  on  the  north-east  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bay  de  Chaleur,  where  many  of  the  French  families  are 
employed  in  them.  As  on  our  Irish  coasts,  however, 
this  source  of  wealth  has  hitlierto  been  much  neglected 
in  New  Brunswick ;  and  the  Provincial  Legislature  have 
tried  yarious  means  of  encouraging  the  prosecution  of 
the  fisheries  on  a  more  extensive  and  systematic  scale. 
As  population  and  capital  increase  in  the  colony,  their 
efforts  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  gradually  increasing 
success. 
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The  wild  laods  of  this  county  Abound  m  maple-trees, 
and  the  niantifacture  of  sugar  is  another  branch  of 
industry  which  is  prosecuted  by  many,  as  subsidiary  to 
their  farming  operations.  The  sap  of  this  tree,  aa  I 
have  already  said,  begins  to  flow  before  tlie  ground  is 
naked  enough  of  snow  for  field-operations.  The  se^on 
commenceB  here  on  the  20th  of  March*  The  practice  is 
much  the  same  as  I  have  already  de&cribed  in  Lower 
Canada.  Two  men  go  into  the  woods  with  three  or 
four  kettles.  They  will  tap  800  to  1000  trees,  and  will 
make  1000  to  1200  lb*  of  sugar,  for  which  there  is 
a  ready  sale  at  5d.  per  lb, — 4d.  sterling.  The  natives 
prefer  it  to  the  West  India  Bugar ;  and,  from  my  own 
experience,  I  should  say,  that  those  who  have  accus* 
tomed  themselves  to  its  agreeable  flavour  will  scarcely 
relish  the  comparatively  tasteless  sugar  of  the  eugar* 
cane  countries. 

The  structure  of  Albert  County  ib  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  prosecution  of  another  branch  of  business, 
that  of  lumbering,  to  which  I  have  already  many  times 
alluded,  as  by  no  means  so  consistent  with  the  simultaneous 
pursuit  of  profitable  farming.  The  hilly  nature  of  the 
surface  gives  rise  to  numerous  streams  and  waterfalls, 
■which  have  proved  only  so  many  temptations  to  the 
proprietors  to  erect  saw-mills,  and  to  embark  in  the 
luraher-trade  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  these  mills 
employed.  The  consequence  has  been  that,  while  all 
unite  in  saying  that  a  man  may  here  make  money  by 
farming,  if  he  attends  to  nothing  else,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  farmers  are 
in  difliculties  from  the  failure  of  the  trade  in  lumber. 
To  a  great  many  parts  of  this  province  it  will  be  a  lucky 
day  when  the  woods  shall  be  so  far  robbed  of  valuable 
timber  as  to  hold  out  no  promise  of  gain  to  those  unsteady 
farmers  who  shall  engage  in  cutting  or  in  conveying  it 
to  market. 
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It  IE  an  unsettled  question  among  the  farmers  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  of  New  England  also,  whether,  with 
their  long  wintera,  it  Is  more  protitabie  to  do  their  farm- 
work  with  oxen  or  with  horses.  The  general  arguments 
in  favour  of  oxen  are,  that  eattle  are  more  cheaply  kept 
during  the  wlnterj  and  that,  when  they  have  served  a 
certain  number  of  yearSj  they  can  be  fatted  off  and 
Bold  to  the  butcher  without  any  loss  of  capital,  lliat 
reason  and  experience  have  still  something  to  advance 
in  favour  of  oxen,  even  in  Great  Britain,  we  may  infer 
from  their  use  in  ploughing  and  for  draught  in  places  bo 
far  remote  as  Sussex  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
Aberdeenshire  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

Where  human  labour  is  dear,  however,  and  quick 
work  is  therefore  desirable,  the  question  is  no  longer 
merely  whetber  the  horse  or  the  ox  taken  alone  does 
most  in  return  for  his  keep  and  cost,  but  whether  the 
pair  of  oxen  and  the  man  together  are  as  economical  as 
the  pair  of  horses  and  the  man  w^ho  works  with  them. 
In  the  former  case,  tlie  speed  of  the  man,  whose  wages 
are  high,  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  slow  oxen  ;  in  the 
latter,  by  that  of  the  quick  horses — and  the  slow  or 
quick  pace  he  acquires  in  following  his  cattle  will 
accompany  him  in  all  his  other  operations-  Were  the 
question  to  be  conaidered  in  this  way,  as  one  of  mixed 
labour,  I  believe  farmers  would  have  less  difficulty  in 
regard  to  the  adoption  of  horses  than  many,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  now  profess  to  feeh 

1  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  in  this  place 
from  the  very  ludicrous  combinationSj  or  mixture  of 
motive  power,  which  I  saw  in  my  excm'sion  along 
Shepody  Bay-  On  the  road,  teams  of  four  oxen  and 
two  horses  yoked  together  to  the  same  waggon  of  hay, 
or  load  of  marsh-mud,  were  not  infrequent ;  and,  in  the 
fields,  two  oxen  and  one  horse,  with  a  boy  to  drive  and 
a  man  to  hold  the  plough.    A  second  horse,  in  place  of 
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the  two  oxen  and  the  bojj  would  certamlj  have  cost 
less,  and  would  hare  enabled  the  man  and  the  other 
horse  to  go  over  nearly  double  the  extent  of  ground.  I 
know  that  a  foreigner  will  find  as  great  incongruitieaj 
and  almost  as  frequent  a  waste  of  strength,  upon  our 
English  fields  in  some  counties  ;  but  wc  must  not  com- 
pare ourselves  with  others  with  the  view  of  finding  io 
their  faults  an  excuse  for  our  own.  In  England  and 
Scotland  we  are  gradually  advancing ;  and  those  who 
refuse  to  follow  in  improvement  are,  sooner  or  later, 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  give  up  their  farms  in 
favour  of  those  who  are  willing  to  go  forward,  Andj 
as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked}  these  obstinate  meu,  in 
very  many  casesj  transport  their  old  practices  with  their 
grievances  beyond  the  AtlantiCj  and  have  there 
established  and  taught,  and  still  practise,  the  older 
methods,  which  had  failed  to  succeed  at  home. 

Crossing  Shepody  Kiver,  we  passed  through  New  Hor- 
ton  Settlement  J  beautifully  situated  along  the  southern 
side  of  Haw-haw  Bay.  Along  the  sea-levelj  it  enjoys  the 
benefit  of  rich  marih-lands ;  and,  on  the  slopes,  of  warm 
fertile  soils  formed  from  the  red  gypsiferous  marls.  In 
its  gardens,  orchardB,  artlficiaUy-planted  trees,  conuno- 
dions,  large,  consplcuottsly-whitened  houses,  and  exten- 
sively-cleared land,  it  had  a  character  of  age  and  com- 
pleteness about  it  that  is  very  agreeable  to  the  Old  World 
traveller  in  youthful  regions  like  this. 

From  Horton  and  Annapolis  in  Nova  Scotia,  many 
settlers  have  established  themselves  on  Shepody  Bay^ 
I  suppose  this  settlement  of  New  Horton  has  been 
established  and  named  by  thera :  and  it  certainly  deserves 
the  name,  both  because  of  the  rich  marshes  it  possesses, 
and  because  of  the  rich  red  upland  upon  which  the  farm- 
houses are  situated  and  arable  cultiu^e  is  carried  on.  It 
has  been  often  observed,  however,  and  in  many  countries, 
th^t  most  skUl  and  industry  are  eshibited  where  the  land 
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IS  less  naturallj  productive.  This  Shepodj  district 
UlustrEtes  the  value  of  some  such  natural  stimulus,  as  I 
was  ioformed  that  the  worst  farming  was  here  to  be  seen 
on  the  best  land* 

Ascending  from  New  HortoUj  we  drove  along  the 
ridge  which  forms  the  sea-wall,  as  far  as  Cape  Enrage. 
As  we  advanced,  we  came  upon  hard  grej  sandstones, 
inclined  at  a  very  high  angle,  and  formingj  probahlyj 
the  cliffs  at  the  Cape,  which  I  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  examining*  Turning  to  the  right,  before  wc  arrived 
at  the  end  of  the  peninsula,  we  descended  into  a  deep 
naiTow  vallejj  by  which  this  ridge  is  separated  from  the 
next  adjoining  and  nearly  parallel  one<  On  reaching 
the  bottom,  we  came  upon  a  bridge  by  which  the  water 
and  swamp  was  to  be  crossed,  and  where  the  scene  was 
very  striking*  A  long  narrow  ravine,  like  a  broad 
green  lane  or  alley,  ran  on  our  right  in  a  nearly  straight 
line,  far  towards  the  north-east.  On  our  left,  its  coui'se 
was  more  curved  towards  the  sea^  On  the  surface  of 
this  green  aUey  not  a  tree  or  shrub  was  to  he  seen ; 
but,  down  the  middle,  moving  water  was  visible,  slowly 
descending.  It  was  the  lively  green  and  treeless  surface 
that  gave  its  striking  character  to  this  spot ;  for,  on  either 
aide,  the  rapid  slopes  that  hemmed  it  in  were  densely 
clothed  with  native  forest.  A  treacherous  sphagnum  swamp 
filled  the  narrow  green  valley  from  side  to  side.  Nature 
was  in  the  act  of  converting  into  a  boggy  marsh  w^hat 
had  recently  been  a  shallow  lake.  It  presented  an 
extreme  case  of  what  is  often  seen  iu  the  swampy  hollows 
at  intervene  between  the  nearly  parallel  ridges  of 
sandstone  jji  this  county  of  Albert,  and  between  those  of 
metam Orphic  slate  along  the  St  Lawrence  in  Lower 
Canada*  In  old-settled  countries j  such  natural  appear- 
ances are  not  often  seen.  The  hand  of  man  has  felled  the 
forest  and  drained  the  swamp,  which  give  to  such  places, 
in  their  natural  statCj  their  wild  and  peculiar  features. 
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anotlier  ridge,  we  descended  upon  tliiTi- 
Iteiitd  green ish  -  grey  and  grey  sandstones,  amoQg 
irhkli|  at  Ricliardson'B  saw-mills,  a  l>ed  of  coal  had  been 
d&eot«redf  which  I  was  anxious  to  see*  We  alighted, 
tlMSfttforei  And  walked  half-a-mile  to  the  miU,  where,  m 
die  vertical  batiks  of  the  brook,  after  its  escape  from  the 
t^illf  1  dug  into  a  bed  of  coal  eight  or  nine  inches  thick. 
It  was  a  bituniinous  coal,  soft  and  cnimblj,  but  probably 
harder  within  5  was  embedded  between  several  feet  of 
fibalo  on  each  side,  beyond  which  w^ere  alternations  of 
groy  sandstones  and  shales.  It  dipped  at  a  high  angle 
towards  the  south  and  east.  This  coal  is  in  itself  of  no 
importance,  bnt  it  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  tlie  search  for 
other  more  valuable  beds,  if  such  are  indeed  to  be  hoped 
for  in  this  part  of  New  Brunswick. 

This  doubt  is  suggested  by  the  facts  which  have  been 
published  by  Dr  Gcssner,  Mr  Dawson,  and  Sir  Charles 
Lyellj  regarding  the  coal-field  of  the  adjoining  province 
of  Nova  Scotia,  This  coal-field,  in  its  northern  and 
most  productive  part,  extends  about  100  miles  from 
FIctou  on  the  eastern^  to  Cumberland  Basin  on  the 
western  aide  of  the  province.  It  forms  a  narrow  belt 
of  about  ten  miles  in  width  j  and  the  productive 
measuresj  where  a  section  of  the  whole  ib  seen  on 
Cumberland  Basin,  are  only  about  1000  feet  in  thick- 
neaa.  There  are  many  seams  of  coal  of  various  thick* 
nesses,  nineteen  being  seen  in  the  section  I  have  referred 
to*  Now,  the  point  of  greatest  economical  importance 
IS  this,  that  while  at  Pictou  the  most  valuable  known 
bed  has  a  thickness  of  about  forty  feet,  the  thickest  at 
the  south  Joggins  on  Cumberland  Baeiuj  where  the 
nineteen  are  all  seen,  is  only  four  feet.  If  the  field  be 
generally  continuous,  therefore,  as  it  is  supposed  to  bej 
between  the  two  extremes,  the  beds  must  thin  off  towards 
the  west,  so  that  a  bed  which  is  forty  feet  at  Pictou  is 
reduced  to  four  feet  at  the  Joggins,    But  this  part  of 
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Albert  County^  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  New  Bruns* 
wick,  are  still  farther  to  the  west  5  the  probability  is^ 
therefore,  that  a  bed  so  thick  even  as  four  feet  la  not  to 
be  expected  in  this  province. 

Upon  the  river  Macau,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  east 
of  the  sonth  Joggins,  on  Cnmberland  Basin,  I)r  Ge saner 
states  that  a  bed  of  coal  exista,  of  good  quality,  atid  of 
ten  feet  in  thickness**  If  this  be  so,  it  would  appear 
that,  in  these  fifteen  miles,  a  ten*feet  seam  on  the 
Macan  had  thinned  out  to  four  feet  almost  at  the  Joggins, 
since  there  are  none  thicker  there  when  all  are  supposed 
to  be  seen.  If  this  rapid  rate  of  thinning  continue,  the 
nine*inch  seam  at  Richardson's  mill  may  be  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  four-feet  seam  of  the  Joggins,  and  no 
larger  seams  are  to  he  looked,  for  in  that  locality. 

Frohahie,  or  even  possible  deductions,  snch  as  this, 
though  of  purely  theoretical  interest  to  the  traveller  or 
foreigner,  become  of  vast  economical  importance  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  If  they 
are  hereafter  to  find  no  thick  seams  of  coal,  where  are 
all  their  dreams  of  future  mining  wealth  and  of  pros- 
perous manufactures  ?  It  is  fortunate  that,  as  experience 
in  other  countries  shows,  beds  which  thin  out  may  thicken 
agab,  or  that  new  beds  may  appear  towards  the  west ; 
80  that,  while  caution  and  patient  examination  are 
inculcated,  all  hope  is  not  entirely  extinguished  by  such 
facts  as  are  given  above^f 

From  Richardson's  mill  we  drove  over  grey  and 
greenish-grey  rocks  for  a  shoii  distance,  when  we  came 
again  upon  red  rocks,  which  form  the  coast-line  along 
Salisbury  Cove,  and  thence  for  a  great  distance  west- 

*  IndwtHal  Jk^Qurcet  of  Nova  B<;ctia,  p,  241. 

f  Since  my  retura  home,  I  hiive  been  infomicsd  by  ]ett«r  ih&t  a  four- 
feet  mMii  Laa  been  dlscoyered  on  the  New  Bmnswick  aide  of  tho  Cum- 
berlimd  Bofin,  and  m  in  course  of  being  worked.  From  tho  disturbed 
etaie  of  tbe  rocks,  bowever,  I  doubi  its  being  either  yery  horizontal  or 
^utiuuoufi  over  a  yery  largo  ftre^ 
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ward  J  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  We 
were  now  to  the  west  of  Cape  Enrage,  and  enjoyed  an 
uninterrupted  Tiew  over  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Bay  of 
Fund  J,  and  across  the  bay  to  the  western  termination  of 
the  Cobeqnid  mountains  of  Nova  Seotia.  Descending  to 
the  shore,  the  two  horns  of  the  cove  were  seen  to  consist 
of  red  sandstones  and  marls^  dipping  on  the  eastern 
side  south-east,  and  on  the  western  south-west;  while 
between  thera  was  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
grey  sandstone  drift,  forming  a  cliff  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high,  and  apparently  filling  up  one  of  the  deep  gulley- 
like  valleys  which  so  often  separate  the  rocky  ridges  of 
this  country  trom  one  another ♦ 

Mists  prevail  from  May  to  October,  and  are  injurious 
to  the  crops  as  far  up  as  the  bead  of  Shepody  Bay ;  but 
around  Salisbury  Cove  they  are  more  hurtful  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  In  July  and  August  the 
mischief  to  the  wheat-crops  is  the  greatest,  the  united 
action  of  the  moisture  and  of  the  great  heat  of  these 
months  being  most  productive  of  rust. 

We  returned  along  the  western  side  of  the  Shepody 
Kiver,  through  a  picturesque  but  poorer  country,  with 
occasional  good  farms  and  settlements  j  and,  lingering  on 
the  rich  land  between  the  mouth  of  this  river  and 
Shepody  Mountain,  we  regained  our  inn  at  Hopewell 
fioon  after  nightfalL 

I  suppose  it  is  owing  in  some  degree  to  the  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  United  States  which  the  inhabitants 
of  this  upper  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  maintain,  through 
their  plaster,  their  grindstonesj  and  their  fish,  that  I 
found  the  sense  of  imaginary  grievances  arising  from 
English  connection  more  strong,  and  the  Annexation 
feeling  warmer,  about  Sack vi lie,  and  on  Shepody  Bay^ 
than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  province  I  had  yet 
visited.  I  had  found  it  so  also  at  Annapolisj  in  Nova 
Scotiaj  towards  the  mouth  of  this  same  Bay  of  Fundy — 
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it  may  be^  for  a  similar  reaeoD.  I  had  not  obserred 
much  feeling  on  the  eubject  throughout  the  province 
generally ;  and,  if  the  population  were  poUedj  a  very 
large  majority,  I  thinkj  would  vote  against  any  proposal 
to  disturb  the  British  connection* 

As  another  reason,  it  was  alleged  to  me  by  a  retired 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  himself  sprang  from  an 
American  loyalist,  that  old  re  collect!  one— the  traditions 
and  narratives  of  their  fathers — had  an  influence  upon 
the  descendants  of  those  who,  at  the  dose  of  the  Ameri- 
can waFj  left  the  States,  and  settled  on  lands  assigned  to 
them  in  this  quarter  by  the  British  Government.  Tales  of 
happier  lives  spent  in  the  old  colonies,  of  which  the  dark 
days  are  forgotten,  and  of  possessions  which  memoiy 
represented  to  old  men  in  brighter  colours,  have  created  in 
the  minds  of  the  sons  and  grandsons  an  impression  in  favour 
of  the  United  States,  which  Is  different  in  kind  and  in 
extent,  as  well  as  in  origin j  from  that  which  is  entertained 
by  the  sons  of  the  original  home-settlei-s  in  the  province . 
One  can  imagine j  indeedj  that  upon  some  minds  senti- 
ment may  thus  sway  the  reason,  and  lead  sons  to  desire 
what  their  fathers  have  regretted  —  forgetting  their 
fathers"'  loyalty,  and  inheritmg  only  their  regrets. 

OcL  3.— Another  more  direct  and  personal  cause, 
howeverj  has  brought  these  sentiments  into  play*  The 
failure  of  the  wheat  and  potato  crops  for  a  series  of 
years  has  awakened  dissatisf action,  and  made  the  farmers 
see  causes  of  complaint  where  they  had  never  thought 
of  looking  for  them  before.  All  the  crops,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hay,  have  been  good  in  Albert  County 
this  year ;  and  another  good  seasouj  as  one  of  the  county 
members  observed  to  me  yesterday,  would  amazingly 
improve  the  character  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  in 
the  eyes  of  the  rural  populatioup* 

*  Such  a  good  eeaaon  they  h&v©  had  in  1850 ;  and  ahundaiiee^  it  is  to 
ho  hopodf  has  brought  with  it  thankful  satis  l^ctioii  mid  political  c^ntcnt^ 
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Hie  gentleman  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  conduct- 
ing me  the  first  twenty  mileB  on  my  journey  to-day^ 
iQufftiiited  to  me  another  eource  of  the  discontent  of  his 
own  neighbourhood ;  "  Most  of  us  have  burned  our 
fitigers  in  lumbering*  We  have  each  our  own  small 
mill,  on  our  own  small  creek,  and  saw  the  lumber  we  cut 
upon  our  own  farmsp  On  the  faith  of  this  trade  we 
ha%*e  lived  dashingly,  spent  our  money,  and  even  con- 
tracted debt,  instead  of  laying  by  in  good  times.  And 
now^  when  times  are  badj  we  blame  the  law-makers 
nistead  of  our  own  imprudence p  I  have  suffered  in  this 
way  \  and  though  I  am  not  ruined,  yet  if  I  had  stuck  to 
my  farm  alone,  I  should  haye  been  better  off  to-day," 
But  it  is  so  always,  and  in  every  country.  The  relatlye 
loudness  of  popular  complaints  is  by  no  means  a  crite- 
rion  of  the  intensity  of  the  popular  grievances. 

I  left  my  landlord  Colqnbaun  in  Hopewell  early  this 
morning,  to  cross  Albert  County  in  a  north-westerly 
direction.  Four  milet  of  poor  grey-sandstone  soils 
brought  me  to  the  village  of  Hillsborough,  which  stands 
on  the  rising  ground  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Petit- 
codiac,  and  has  extensive  flats  of  djked  marsh  below  it^ 
which  are  valued  at  £7  to  £15  an  acre.  Up  this  river 
for  thirty  mileSj  rich  marsh-lands  of  greater  or  less 
width  occur;  and  these,  with  a  border  of  fertile  red 
n  pi  and  J  give  a  succession  of  farms  of  very  superior 
quality. 

The  Acadian  French  first  occupied  this  rich  tract  of 
country  J  and  on  the  peninsola  between  the  Petiteodiac 
and  the  Memramcook  Rivers  they  still  hold  much 
land,  and  are  said  to  be  an  improving  body  of  people. 
Many  of  them  are  leaseholders  upon  the  De  Barre 
property,  an  old  grant  of  the  times  of  the  French.  I 
heard  much  in  praise  of  the  wise  energy  and  of  the  lessons 
m  Improvement  given  them  by  their  old  priest,  who  had 
recently  died.    There  are  few  races  of  men  among 
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whom  an  instructed  prieat  will  find  more  opportunity  of 
promoting'  the  material  as  well  as  spiritual  good  of  his 
flockj  than  among  the  French  Acadiana,  all  the  way 
from  Montreal  in  Canada  to  Yarmouth  in  Nova  Scotia* 

The  French  on  the  Petitcodiac  were  succeeded  by 
Dutch  from  Pennsylvania  j  and  among  the  marsh- lands 
of  this  river,  and  its  estuary,  this  people  found  as 
congenial  a  settlement  as  my  Aberdeen  friend  on 
the  rocky  shore  of  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  or  the  veteran 
S  alii  van  beside  his  black  bog  in  Caraquet.  And  though 
intermarriageB,  indiscretionj  and  misfortune  have  now- 
removed  many  of  the  best  farms  from  the  possession  of 
the  families  of  pure  Dutch  descent,  yet  the  features  and 
*  the  preiirailing  names — Steevesj  Trites,  Sherman,  Lutz, 
Becker,  Beck — tell  how  much  of  the  blood  of  Holland 
flows  in  the  veins  of  these  Hillsborough  farmers.  The 
name  of  Steevea  predominates  in  the  churchyard,  A 
union  of  the  Steeves  clan  can  still  carry  the  day  in 
contested  affaira,  local  or  political ;  and  the  name  is 
represented  in  the  Provincial  Legislature  by  the  head  of 
one  of  its  oldest  houses.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
society  yesterday,  on  my  visit  to  Cape  Enrage,  and  I 
am  soiTV  to  say  that  I  found  reason  to  suspect  that  my 
hospitable  friend  was  a  rank  Annexationist. 
B  To  the  lot  of  the  poor  Irish  who  have  come  without 
capital,  and  have  located  themselves  in  this  county,  poorer 
land  has  fallen*  The  New  Ireland  Settlementj  which  my 
friend  Mr  Brown  visited  yesterday,  is  generally  on  the 
poor  grey-sandstone  soil,  with  here  and  tliere  a  patch  of 
the  good  red  loam*  They  do  not  appear  so  prosperous, 
therefore,  as  many  other  settlements  we  have  seen. 

From  Hillsborough  we  were  accompanied  by  five 
miles  of  good  red  loams,  which  used  to  be  good  wheat- 
land,  producing  twenty  to  forty  bushels  an  acre,  A 
poorer  grey  sandstone  and  gradually  rising  country  then 
commenced}  after  which  the  road  ran  much  through  the 
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forest,  with  only  occasional  clearings.  The  ^ettlere  are 
chiefly  of  Dutch  descent— the  natural  increase  driven  by 
oeoesalty  to  seek  the  most  eligible  spots  iu  the  still 
unctleared  forest.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  provmce — 
indeed,  I  believe,  from  what  I  have  heard,  it  ia  very 
much  the  same  in  all  parts  of  North  America — land- 
speculators  have  secured  all  the  best  land  which  is  readily 
accessible,  and  hold  it  in  a  wilderness  state  till  a  rise  iu 
price  induce  them  to  sell.  Thus  the  poor  meuj  who 
cannot  afford  to  give  these  capitalists  their  price,  must 
be  content  with  inferior  locations,  and  encounter  greater 
difSculties  in  providing  for  their  families.  The  Provin- 
cial Legist atui'e  has  adopted  various  measures  with  the 
view  of  remedying  this  state  of  things.  An  annual  tax 
on  all  such  granted  lands  as  are  still  unimproved — such 
as  has  been  imposed  in  Canada— and  applicable  to 
purposes  of  local  improvement,  h  as  likely  a  method  of 
forcing  some  of  tliis  laud  into  the  market  on  reasonable 
terms  as  any  other  that  has  yet  been  proposed, 

1  have  been  told  that  some  of  the  largest  fortunes  in 
the  United  States  have  been  made  by  land-speculations ; 
and  the  interest  of  private  holders  of  large  grants  has 
often  been  the  principal  exciting  cause  of  those  violent 
emigration  fevers  which  have  periodically  heated  the 
blood  and  unsettled  the  lives  of  so  many  thousands,  not 
only  in  the  British  Islands  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  but  in  North  America  also—from  St  John  in 
Newfoundland  to  Buffalo  on  Lake  EriCj  and  even  to  St 
Louis  on  the  Missouri. 

From  the  higher  central  part  of  Albert  County, 
through  which  we  were  now  passingj  several  streams 
run  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  fall  into  tlie  Petitcodiac. 
This  rivcrj  as  I  have  on  a  former  occasion  mentiouedj 
about  twenty  miles  above  its  mouth,  tunis  at  nearly  a 
right  angle,  and,  from  flowing  west  by  north^  runs  south 
by  east  down  to  Shepody  Bay.    From  near  I7ie  Bendy 
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^Bjis  th^  small  town  situated  at  the  angle  is  appropriately 
^  calledj  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  a  broad  belt  of 
k    elevated  flat  ^rej-sandstone  country  extends  for  twenty 
HP  or  thirty  miles.    It  is  interrupted  by  stripes  of  richer 
land,  and  of  more  or  less  extensive  intervales,  where  the 
streams  from  the  south  traverse  it  on  their  way  to  the 
Petitcodiac, 

The  crossing  of  this  tract,  which  we  did  in  a  diagonal 
direction,  formed  the  principal  feature  in  this  day's 
joumey.    For  some  miles  before  our  arrival  at  the 
Turtle  Creek,  one  of  these  cross-stream s,  it  proved  to  be 
poor  flat  sandy,  in  many  places  8 tony j  scrub-pine 
^Mnd  larch  barren.    Here  and  there  naked  green  spot« 
^of  limited  extent  were  seen,  the  sites  of  ancient  beaver- 
dams,  where  these  intelligent  creatures,  taking  advan- 
tage of  occasional  hollows,  had  contrived  to  arrest  and 
dam  up  the  water.    The  distinguishing  physical  char- 
acter of  the  whole  tract  is  its  extreme  flatness,  which 
causes  the  water  of  heaven  to  stagnate  upon  it,  and 
renders  naturally  worthless  many  more  capable  placeSj 
which,  at  some  future  day,  by  means  of  arterial  drain- 
age,  may  be  converted  into  profitable  farms. 

On  the  Turtle  Creek  some  marsh-land  and  Intervale 
occtirred,  not  equal  to  the  marshes  of  the  Petitcodiao 
liver,  yet  yielding  two  tons  of  hay  an  acre — and  again 
on  the  Coverdale  Creek  five  miles  beyond  ;  hut  all  else 
was  the  same  scarcely  broken  car  rib  oo  wilderness  of  poor 
flat  country,  swampy  because  it  was  level,  and  covered 
with  perpetual  scrub -pine,  larch,  and  spruce. 

After  a  ride  of  twenty-four  miles,  we  crossed  the 
PetitcodiaCj  and  presently  arrived  at  Nixon's,  where  I 
bade  adieu  to  my  friends  from  Albert  County,  and 
hastened  on  my  farther  journey, 

Albert  County  has  many  advantages.  It  is  picturesque 
and  beautiful.  It  has  rich  red  uplands,  most  fertile 
dyked  marshes,  and  abundant  fish  along  its  shores.  Its 
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agriculture  is  not — even  in  its  most  favoured  spots — 
equal  to  its  advantages ;  and  large  breadths  of  its  most 
fertile  wilderness  are  held  as  inheritances  for  future 
generations-  We  did  not  find  the  autumn  ploughing 
so  far  advanced,  even  as  among  the  more  northerly 
French  and  Scotch  of  Botaford  parish.  This  may  be  a 
result  of  the  constitutional  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Dutch 
population ;  but  the  fact  that  twenty  times  as  many 
turnips  were  sown  this  year  in  Albert  County  as  ever 
was  known  before,  argues  that,  even  among  them,  a-g^^ 
cultural  progress  has  begun  to  find  a  place. 

In  ten  minutes  after  our  arrival  at  Nixon's  we  were 
mounted  on  a  rude  nnsprmffed  farm- waggon^  behind  an 
excellent  pair  of  horses,  which  carried  us  swiftly  to  the 
west  along  the  high  road  I  had  traversed  before.  The 
wind  had  been  very  high  all  day,  and,  though  in  the 
shelter  of  the  broad  wood  we  had  felt  Httle  of  it,  many 
windfalls  had  been  occasioned  by  it  along  this  more  open 
road.    We  saw  the  electric  telegraph  broken  in  two 
places  by  fallen  trees,  in  the  twelve  miles  which  brought 
us  to  Ste eves' ;  and  there  we  met  the  Company'^s  wire- 
mender  and  his  staff,  who  had  been  posting  from  place 
to  place  all  day,  connecting  it  at  the  broken  points.  But 
finding  that,  as  fast  as  he  repaired  one  spot,  a  fresh  wind- 
fall broke  it  at  another,  he  had  stabled  his  horses  and 
given  up  the  pursuit  till  the  wind  should  abate.  This 
is  an  evil  with  which,  in  our  open  countries,  we  are 
unacquainted,  but  which  frequently  happens  among  the 
forests,  and  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  interruption  of 
electric  communication  which  often  takes  place  between 
Halifax  and  St  John. 

Little  more  than  an  hour  brought  ua  to  Steeves*, 
where  we  obtained  another  conveyance,  and  turned  off 
to  the  right  to  visit  and  spend  the  night  at  Butternut 
RldgCj  a  distance  of  eight  miles*  After  ascending  and 
crassin^  a  comparatively  low  ridge,  in  winch  limestone 
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and  gypsum  and  salt-springs  are  met  with,  we  descended 
into  the  valley  of  the  ^Jorth  Elver ,  a  tributary  of  the 
Pedtcodiac,  and  passed  over  a  broad  flat,  stony,  and 
swanipy  barrenj  through  which  the  river  runs.  Oo  the 
iucceeding  rise,  drier  land  and  increasing  clearings  were 
seen.  Rounded  hills  and  low  undulating  ridges  of  light 
sandy  and  gravelly  soil — the  debris  and  drift  of  red 
conglomerate — covered  the  slope  j  and  when,  as  we 
neared  the  top,  the  ascent  became  more  steep,  cliffs  of 
the  conglomerate  rock  in  place,  and  soon  after  of  a 
Bolid  thick  bedded  limestone,  presented  themselvcB. 
These  latter  rocks  form  the  surface  of  the  Butternut 
RidgCj  which,  Irom  this  summit  level,  inchnes  towards 
the  west  in  an  undulating  slope  of  rich  red-sandstone  soils 
towards  the  valley  of  the  New  Canaan  and  Washademoak 
Kivers,  Beyond  this  come  on  again  the  flat  grey  sand- 
stones of  the  coal-measures,  about  the  centre  of  the  pro- 
vince. These  are  covered  over  large  areas  with  bogs, 
and  swamps,  and  carriboo  plains.  Were  the  geological 
structure  of  tliis  country  once  accurately  investigated 
and  mapped,  notliing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  indi- 
cate the  capabilities  of  its  several  soils,  and  generally 
their  localities  and  relative  extent,  from  the  colours 
which  the  map  would  present* 

A  thick  rain  had  come  on  before  we  reached  the  house 
in  the  settlement  in  which  we  were  to  find  quarters. 
The  title  of  Colonel  given  to  our  intended  landlord 
made  me  anticipate  comfortable  accommodations ;  hnt 
disappointment  was  the  result.  It  was  another  of  those 
cases  in  which  people  do  the  traveller  a  favour  by  taking 
him  in.  The  landlord  was  a  thriving  man,  had  a  fine 
family  of  grown-up  sons  and  daughters,  and  some  of  the 
sonsj  who  still  lived  with  him,  were  already  settled  on 
excellent  farms  of  their  own,  I  believe  they  intended  to 
be  civil  to  us  according  to  their  knowledge ;  but  one 
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small  BittiDg  and  eating  room  was  common  to  tbis  large 
family,  their  three  gxieatB,  and  sundry  large  cheats  and 
supernumerary  pieces  of  fumittire.  We  were  wet  and 
tired,  and  yet  obliged  to  talk ;  and  because  I  would  not 
sleep  double,  I  was  condemned  to  a  night  of  vain  attempts 
at  ease  or  forgetfuluess-  Ou  the  whole^  I  passed  no  night 
balf  80  uncomfortable  in  North  America  as  that  which 
I  encountered  at  Butternut  Eidge,  And  1  hadj  besides 
the  actual  bodily  experlcncCj  this  additional  grievance — 
which  to  a  grumbling  Englishman  is  not  an  uusore  one — 
that,  as  there  was  no  pretensions  to  a  hotelj  and  no  hangmg 
out  for  guests,  I  was  not  privileged  to  complain,  but  was 
expected  gratefully  to  receive  my  dlflcomfort,  to  pay 
well  for  it  J  and  be  thankful. 
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Eutteraut  tree  on  calcru-eons  soilg, — Value  of  the  land. — Poor  lantl,  wliat 
it  meaiiB  in  a  new  couatry. — ^ Windfalls. — Sraitli'B  Greet.— Influence 
c^f  circumfitancieH  on  the  direction  o£  agriculttiral  progress. — UunatoQd 
moiintftiog.  —  Difficult  bridge.— Hollo wa  and  pita  of  the  gypsum 
depofiitji- —  Trees  growing  on  pure  gypsnra. — Agricoltural  experi- 
ments with  iL — Now  tTersey  loyaLiata  in  th&  valley  of  the  Trout  Brook, 
— Change  within  sixty  year^ —  Cauiaelees  gnunblingg  in  New  Bmns^ 
wick-— Fall  of  snow» — Purple  colour  of  the  sky» — Cleamefls  of  the 
moonligbt  sty,— Danger  of  too  much  clearing  of  the  native  forests. — 
Mildew  on  tidal  rivers.— Failure  of  tho  wheat  and  barley  oiiops.— 
Buckwheat  cakes  and  bmn, — Good  red  laud. — Surly  host,' — ^Soeoeiy 
on  the  HMumond  River, — Igneous  rocke. — Geological  atruetiu'e  of 
the  country.  —  Dialocationfl  and  rcpetitionH  of  strata.  —  Imaginary 
fiection  of  the  province. — Relation  of  its  soils  to  its  rockfl. — Econo- 
mical value  of  a  knowledge  of  these  relations. — Scenery  on  Loch 
Lomond,"Aimexatiomats  in  St  John* — Complaints  and  distress  in 
Maine*  —  Comparative  condition  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick. — 
MtzHquoiih  marshes.  —  Value  of  farms.  —  Plague  of  Grubs  in  the 
marshes, — A  contented  Irishman.— How  to  nxin  a  farmer.— Eeligioua 
Becta  at  St  John.  —  River  Leprenu.  —  Importance  of  the  physical 
chazactera  of  soils. — Darkn^  of  moonless  nights  in  the  woods, — 
St  George  or  Macajdavio.— Drive  up  tbe  river —Poor  Ismd  upon  it. — 
Limestone  of  I'Ktang  Harbour. — Drive  to  Bt  Andrews. 

October  51* — The  butternut  or  white  walnut j  Juglafw 
mnerea^  from  which  this  ridge  is  called,  ia  described  as 
growing  in  rich  woodsj  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.* 
But  the  true  natural  predileetiona  of  a  tree  are  to  be 
observed  where  it  thrives  in  natural  forests  untouched  by 
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the  hand  of  man.  This  treej  so  valuable  for  ita  large 
oily  nut,  13  not  knomni  in  the  woods  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and 
it  abounds  in  New  Brunswick  only  in  particular  places. 
Along  witb  the  Basswood,  Ttlia  amertcanay  it  is  stated 
by  Dr  Gessner  to  prefer  a  calcareous  soil ;  and  that  pre- 
ference might  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  rocks, 
and  the  name  still  retained  by  this  settlement  of  Butter- 
nut Ridge* 

On  the  highest  part  of  the  ridgCj  which  gently  slopes 
towards  the  west,  thick-bedded  hard  blue  limestone 
occurs,  in  which,  though  I  examined  many  exposed 
surfaces  and  weather-worn  places,  I  could  discover  no 
visible  fossils.  In  many  spots  it  comes  to  the  surface, 
and  over  a  large  extent  of  the  slope  the  impervious  rock 
b  covered  by  a  thin  soil.  On  this,  in  its  wilderness 
state,  the  butternut  prevailed  as  the  characteristic  tree, 
and  invited  the  earliest  settle rs,  since,  where  the  butter- 
nut thrives,  experience  has  shown  that  the  soil  is  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  wheat.  Towards  the  west,  the  red 
marl  and  gypsiferous  beds  come  on,  and  form  undula- 
tions of  rich  land,  covered  still  by  a  mixed  forest-growth 
of  yellow  bircbj  n^aple,  beecb,  and  hemlock. 

This  land  is  now  valued  by  the  holders  at  10s,  an 
acre.  It  will  take  £2  an  acre  to  clear  it ;  but  it  will 
grow  all  the  crops  suited  to  the  climate,  and  it  gives  a 
first  crop  that  usually  pays  the  whole  expense.  In  a 
new  country,  and  among  poor  settlers,  this  is  called  good 
land.  Poor  land,  among  them,  is  a  relative  term.  Land 
is  called  poor  which  is  not  suitable  to  a  poor  man,  which  ^ 
on  mere  clearing  and  bumingj  wiU  not  yield  good  first 
crops,  and  which  requires  to  be  stumped  and  ploughed 
before  profitable  crops  can  be  raised.  Larch  and  hem- 
lock land  are  often  of  this  kind.  The  thin  upper  soil  on 
which  these  trees  grow  is  not  rendered  fertile  by  mere 
buniing  the  wood  upon  it*  A  new  soil  must  be  turned 
up  fii'st.    Thus  that  which  is  poor  land  far  a  poor  man 
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may  prove  rich  land  to  a  rich  man,  who  has  capital 
enough  to  expend  in  bringing  it  into  conditioup  One 
reason j  therefore,  why  land  covered  with  broad-leared 
trees  is  universally  valued j  is  that,  besides  being  tor  the 
moat  part  really  good,  at  least  on  the  surface,  it  will  give 
a  succession  of  abundant  first  crops  by  merely  felliug  and 
burning  the  trees  upon  it,  and  scratching  in  the  seed. 

Improved  farms  sell  at  the  rate  of  508.  an  acre.  One 
of  a  hundred  acres,  with  twenty  to  tbiiiy  cleared,  may 
be  bought  for  £250,  and  one  of  two  hundred  acres,  with 
forty  cleared,  for  £500  currency,  (£400  sterling.)  Farm- 
buildings  and  house  are,  of  course j  included,  and  the 
price  will  vary  with  the  quality  of  these. 

Starting  early,  the  morning  being  still  dullj  and 
tbreateniug  rain,  we  drove  through  the  settlement,  and 
then^  diverging  to  the  south-west,  entered  the  wildemesa 
Ifrgain,  on  our  way  to  join  the  high-road  to  St  John,  in 
Sussex  Vale, 

In  countries  like  this,  the  woodman's  axe  ia  ^  necessaiy 
appendage  of  the  ti-aveller's  waggon.  Every  high  wind 
tlirows  over  numberless  trees,  often  of  large  size,  and 
some  of  these  are  sure  to  fall  across  the  roads,  which  in 
every  direction  run  for  miles  through  the  foreati  We 
met  to-day  with  many  such  windfalls*  Some  we  were 
able  to  pass  by  making  a  abort  detour ;  but  others  would 
have  given  us  trouble,  and  caused  ns  much  loss  of  time, 
had  not  some  earher  traveller  tortunately  preceded  us* 
We  found  the  road  open,  therefore  ;  and  though  we  were 
put  now  and  then  to  a  little  inconvenience  in  getting 
round  some  of  the  larger  fallen  ti'ees,  we  fortmiately 
suficred  no  material  detention. 

Leaving  the  Butternut  Ridge  behind  usj  we  ascended, 
and  crossed  a  ridge  of  grey  sandstone,  covered  by  poor 
soils,  and  descended  between  the  upper  forks  of  Smith's 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Eivcr  SalmoUj  which  I  bave 
already  described  as  running  through  Sussex  Vale*  Our 
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route  lay  along  thm  brook,  therefore,  for  the  rest  of  the 
d»y.  While  among  its  forks,  we  passed  over  four  miles 
of  carriboo  plain,  blue-b€!rry  swamp,  and  aweet-fem 
barren.  When  we  subsequently  reached  the  main  stream, 
rounded  hills  and  sloping  accumulationa  of  gandstone 
drift  accompanied  ua  along  the  wide  valley ;  while  high 
hills  on  either  hand,  clothed  and  cromied  with  wood, 
wanted  only  a  bright  sunshine  to  bring  out  their  beauties. 
Clearings  now  hegan  to  appear  on  the  dry  lighter  gra- 
vdly  soils  of  the  sloping  sides  of  the  valley,  and  within 
a  few  miles  I  was  suxprised  to  see  clearings  and  culti- 
vated fields  scaling  the  steep  hill-sides,  and  covering  the 
red  lands  with  com  to  the  very  tops  of  the  hills. 

The  traveller  who  has  visited  the  Scottish  Borders, 
and  has  looked  at  the  tillage  near  the  town  of  Wooller, 
or  has  followed  the  streams  from  Cornhill  on  the  Tweed 
to  Yetholm,  where  the  gipsies  live  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cheviots,  lias  admired,  no  doubt,  the  cleanness  of  the 
fields,  the  richness  of  the  crops,  and  the  perfection  of 
mechanical  husbandry,  which  accompanied  him  along 
evcty  step  of  his  progress.  But  that  which  has  most 
called  forth  his  admiration  has  been  the  raarvellously 
steep  hills  which  are  subjected  to  the  plough,  and  the 
lofty  summits  on  which  the  luxuriant  tnmip  or  the 
golden  com  gladden  the  eye  on  the  bright  sunshine  of  a 
midsummer  day.  He  has  thought,  no  doubt,  of  the 
industry  of  the  farmer,  and  of  his  skill,  but  especially  of 
his  energy  and  perseverance,  in  subduing  to  the  plough 
iteep  places  like  these,  and  crowning  such  lofty  summits 
with  most  productive  crops. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  these  skilful  Border  farmers, 
that,  in  this  remote  comer  of  New  Brunswick j  on  the 
steep  slopes  which  girdle  the  stream  called  Smithes  Ci'eek, 
the  same  indications  of  energy  and  perseverance  were 
seen.  Steep  slopes  were  cleared  of  fores tj  and  to  their 
summits  were  covered  with  crops.    The  same  skiU  and 
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neatness,  and  attention  to  details,  and  signs  of  capital, 
and  of  assiduous  industry,  were  not  seen  j  but  the  sub- 
jection of  apparently  difficult  nature  waa  visible j  as  it 
may  be  seen  on  the  Scottish  Borders,  or  on  the  flanks  of 
the  Lammermuir  hills,  or  of  the  more  lofty  Grampiaus 
in  the  YaUey  of  Strathmore. 

It  is  similar  land  that  gives  rise  to  auch  similar  appear- 
ances in  different  and  diaaimilar  couutrieSj  ivhere  the 
people  is  the  same*  We  were  again  on  the  flanks  of 
hills  of  red  conglomeratej  which,  by  their  crumbling, 
formed  soUa  so  dry,  fertile^  and  easy  to  work,  a  a  to  tempt 
the  husbandman  from  the  more  difficult  though  leveler 
plain,  higher  and  higher  up  the  hills,  witli  his  axe  and 
his  team,  every  year  that  passed*  So  much  is  man  the 
creature  of  material  circumstances,  so  similar  la  his  con^ 
dtict,  where  natural  phenomena  are  the  aame ;  and  so 
poasible  is  it  to  predict  in  a  new  country,  from  the  trees 
and  rocks  that  cover  itj  where  men  will  first  settle,  how 
they  will  first  plant  and  sow,  in  what  directions  their 
culture  will  proceed,  where  the  plains  will  be  preferred 
ty  the  cultivator,  and  where  he  will  rather  brave  tlie 
adventure  of  subduing  the  loftier  hills. 

As  we  approached  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it 
opens  out  into  the  wider  vale  of  Sussex,  the  red  conglo- 
merate hills  on  either  hand  became  loftierj  and  presented 
those  rounded  tops  and  steep  sides  which  characterise 
these  rocks  in  nearly  all  countries*  But  the  infancy  of 
civilisation  is  shown  by  the  deficient  topographical 
nomenclature*  Beautiful  monntainsj  which  one  would 
naturally  like  to  fix  in  one^s  nieinory  by  the  help  of  a 
name^  are  here  still  unnamed,  so  that  one  can  neither  tell 
in  conversation  where  one  has  been,  nor  even  point  out 
on  tiie  map  the  particulai'  spots  on  which  we  have  looked 
with  the  highest  interest-  One  striking  hill  only  in  all 
this  valley  of  Smith's  Creek  has  been  diatlnguished  by  a 
name.    It  has  been  called  Mount  Pisgah  ;  and  that  no 
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setit] mental  associations  might  be  called  tip  in  tlie  tra- 
TeUer's  mind  by  tliis  more  ancient  designation,  another, 
which  m  afterwards  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vale 
of  Sussex,  is  called  Piccadilly  Mountain  !  The  admirer 
of  natural  beauty,  whom  the  former  name  might  lead  to 
think  of  the  first  settlers  as  God-fearing  pilgrima  c-oming 
into  a  weary  wilderness  of  privations,  is  at  once  brought 
back  by  the  second  to  the  realities  of  bustling,  material  j 
selfish  life. 

When  within  three  or  four  miles  of  our  journey's  end, 
it  became  necessary  to  cross  the  creek j  now  a  stream  of 
considerable  size*  The  bridge  however,  being  under 
repairs,  was  impassable ;  and  the  rain  had  so  swollen  the 
river,  thatj  after  taking  soundings  by  the  aid  of  a  eanoe, 
we  found  it  far  too  deep  to  ford  with  our  waggon*  No 
house  was  near,  and  we  had  called  a  council  to  consider 
what  was  best  to  be  done*  Fortunatelyj  while  we  were 
still  deliberating,  a  waggon  came  up  on  the  other  side, 
mi  the  party  it  contained  were  as  much  at  a  loss  as 
ourselvesp  A  little  bargainingj  however,  induced  the 
owners  of  the  two  vehicles  to  exchange  cargoes,  and 
as  the  logs  which  fonned  the  main -beams  of  the 
bridge  were  still  standing,  two  stout,  sure-footed 
lumbcrera  soon  transported  the  luggage  from  either 
waggon  across  the  stream  ^  and  happy  to  proceed,  though 
with  somewhat  worse  accommodation,  we  were  again 
soon  on  our  way. 

It  wanted  still  a  couple  of  hours  of  nightfall,  when, 
having  parted  company  with  one  of  my  friends,  I  arrived 
for  tlie  second  time  at  Scheck's  comfortable  house,  in 
the  middle  of  Sussex  Yale.  While  daylight  lasted, 
therefore,  I  set  out  with  Dr  Robb  to  explore  the 
gypsum  deposits  which  were  said  to  occur  in  various 
localities  among  the  woods  at  a  moderate  distance. 

AVe  were  now  upon  the  Salmon  River,  along  which  I 
had  travelled  on  my  previous  journey  from  Miramichi  to 
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St  Jolm.  In  the  Tale  of  Suaaex  it  receives  several 
ti'ibutartea,  one  of  which,  flowing  in  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  valley,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Trout  Brook. 
This  hrook,  before  itB  junction,  skirts  on  its  right  the 
base  of  lofty  cliffy  of  red  sandstone  conglomerate,  the 
surface  of  which  declines  towards  the  north-  Ov^er  this, 
with  a  northerly  dip,*  conies  on  a  thick  deposit  of  slaty 
limestone  lying  in  curved  beds,  which  forms  cliffs  near  a 
Mr  Pugsley^a  farm-housej  on  the  high  road,  where  the 
conglomerate  is  hivisihle.  Beyond  this,  in  the  direction 
of  the  dip,  at  a  short  distance  in  the  woods,  the  quarries 
and  swallow-pits  of  gypsum  occur.  We  made  our  way 
with  much  difficulty  through  swamps  and  windfalls  to  one 
spot,  on  the  south  of  the  road,  where  the  mineral  had 
been  occasionally  dug  out  in  considerable  quantity,  and 
where  clitts  and  hollows  of  every  form  were  made 
difiScnlt  of  access,  by  the  entangled  fallen  timber  and 
impassable  muddy  pools  of  a  swampy  wildeniess  of 
untouched  forest*  But,  half  a  mile  to  the  north  side  of 
the  high-road,  we  found  the  access  to  another  locality 
more  easy,  and  the  appearances  far  more  interesting. 
The  gypsum  rock,  which  does  not  rise  sensibly  above  the 
general  level  so  as  to  fonn  cliffs,  is  soft  and  weathered* 
Its  surfacej  covered  with  a  thin  soil,  is  full  of  sinks  or 
pits,  like  round  artificial  wells,  from  one  to  twelve  feet 
deep — -some  dry,  others  containing  water,  with  their  walls 
and  ledges  separating  them  from  one  anotlier.  In  all 
these  pita,  and  rooted  on  their  sides  at  various  deptlis,  and 
fixed  on  their  narrow  ritns  upon  the  pure  gypsum, 
young,  healthy,  as  well  as  large,  old  cypress  trees,  and 
white  birches,  with  a  few  firsj  were  growing  luxuriantly, 
or  had  bean  growing  till  very  recently*  The  fires  which 
have  so  extensively  raged  this  summer,  had  seized  this 
wood  also  in  which  we  now  were.    The  trees  stood  erect 
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in  ymi  numbers,  with  tall,  naked  stetUB  and  blackened 
brancbes ;  and  those  which  were  growing  in  this  place  of 
pits,  were  also  all  more  or  less  injured  by  the  fire.  On  the 
wholcj  the  spot  had  a  most  strikbg  and  desolate  appear- 
ancej  and  will  well  repay  the  traveller  for  the  hoar's 
delay  it  will  cost  him  to  visit  the  spot  One  great 
hollow  rira  seemed  to  encircle  the  area  over  which  were 
spread  these  small cr  ponds  and  pits,  intermixed  with 
ravines  and  cliffs,  caused  by  the  pita  falling  or  merging 
into  one  another.  While  portions  of  the  deposit  were 
being  dissolved  out  in  detail,  and  carried  off  through  the 
porous  wellsj  the  whole  area  was  sinking  in  a  mass — 
destined^  no  doubt,  in  time  to  become  one  of  those  exten- 
sive ponds  or  swallows  such  as  I  had  previously  seen  on 
the  rich  land  to  the  east  of  the  Amherst  marshes^  and  in 
the  country  above  Windsor  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Though  gypsum  is  here  so  abundant,  it  has  not  been 
much  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  I  conversed  with 
two  farmers,  one  of  whom  had  tried  it  without  effect,  the 
other  with  marked  benefit  on  oats  and  grass.  Among 
the  grass,  it  had  brought  up  a  crop  of  cloverj  where 
none  had  ever  been  seen  before*  I  have  ah^eady  men- 
tioned that  J  in  western  New  Yorkj  a  hot  dry  summer  is 
considered  most  favourable  for  tlie  beneficial  action  of 
this  mineral  auhstance.  This  may  have  been  the  nature 
of  the  season  when  it  succeeded  with  the  onoj  and  not  so 
when  it  failed  with  the  other,  of  these  experiments.  The 
fact  of  young  and  old  trees  growing  as  above  described, 
with  their  roots  fixed  in  and  upon  the  pure  soft  gypsum 
rock,  proves  at  least  that  it  is  unlikely,  even  when 
present  in  large  quantities  in  the  soil,  to  do  material 
injury  to  vegetation.  It  might  be  useful j  however^  to 
try  which  of  our  cultivated  plants  will,  and  which  will  notj 
grow  well  under  such  cireumstances- 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  good  land  and  fine 
farmB  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Sussex,     The  extensive 
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clearings  brbg  out  the  natural  picturesque  of  the  mixed 
moiintamj  river,  and  forest  scenery ;  ivbile  the  still  life 
of  the  peaceful  churchj  and  scattered  houses  of  the 
valley,  and  the  cattle  grazing  in  the  flat  meadows  that 
skirt  the  stream,  unite  to  impress  the  traveller  in  New 
Brunswick  the  more,  from  the  comparative  rarity  in 
which  he  finds  such  pictures  scattered  as  yet  over  this 
Bew  province. 

The  Trout  Brook,  of  which  I  have  spoken  as  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Salmon  River,  which  flows  through  the  vale 
of  Sussexj  emerges  from  a  less  exteusive  hut  very 
beautiful  valley  J  apparently  girt  in  by  lofty  hills  at  its 
upper  end.  This  valley  la  peopled  for  the  most  part  by 
the  descendants  of  the  New  Jersey  loyalists  —  a  Dutch 
ToluDteer  corps j  who  settled  here  in  a  body  at  the  close 
of  the  American  revolutionary  war.  Though  the  clear- 
ings are  extensive  now,  and  many  large  comfortable- 
looking  fami-bouses  are  scattered  along  the  valley,  yet 
it  was  all  a  roadless  wilderness  then-  Canoes  on  the 
rivers,  and  the  Indian  portages^  were  the  only  means  of 
transit  in  summer,  and  sledges  and  snow-shoes  in  winter. 
There  arc  persons  now  living  whose  fathers  were 
obliged  at  that  time  to  hanl  flour,  for  tlic  support  of 
tlietr  families,  on  hand-sleigha  all  the  w^ay  from  St  Jolrn* 
Numberless  moose-deer  then  filled  the  forest,  and  helped 
to  feed  the  early  settlers  till  their  lands  were  cleared  and 
capable  of  producing  corn.  NoWj  sixty  years  after, 
good  roads,  well  executed  bridges,  cleared  land,  excellent 
crops,  comfortable  bouses,  high-bred  cattle  and  horses j 
good  conveyances  public  and  private,  commodious 
churches,  well-taught  schools,  well-provided  innsj  and 
an  intelligent  industrious  people — all  in  the  midst  of 
scenery  lofty,  soft,  rounded,  beautifully  varied  with  hill 
and  valley,  mountain  and  meadow,  forest  and  flood — 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  pathless  wildeniess,  the 
endless  trees  tlie  untaught  Indian^  and  the  savage  moose. 
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And  mj  readers  will  scarcely  believe  that  all  thjg 
iiDproYement  hm  taken  place  in  a  countrj  where  public 
deelaimers,  and  their  organs,  complain  of  want  of  general 
progress — where  niurmura^  long  and  deep,  are  heard  at 
the  alow  pace  with  which  authorities,  provincial  and 
imperial,  hasten  forward  tJie  march  of  material  develop- 
ment* Doubtless  the  Britiah  blood  and  free  institu- 
tions, with  which  New  Brunswick  is  blessed  so  largely, 
are  in  some  measure  to  blame  for  such  groundless 
grumblings.  If  John  Bull  were  carried  unknowingly 
to  heaven,  he  would  compare  it  with  some  other  place 
he  had  seen  or  heard  of,  and  forthwith  get  up  a  griev- 
ance ! 

Nov*  1, — I  had  arranged  to  start  this  morning  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  at  Quaco, 
where  the  red  sandstone  forms  the  coast-line,  for  the 
purpose  of  crossing  the  strike  of  the  beds  in  the  inter- 
vening country,  and  of  tracing,  if  possible,  the  connection 
of  the  red  rocks  of  Sussex  Vale  with  those  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundj,  But,  though  the  previous  evening  was 
bright  and  clear  when  we  retired  to  our  rooms,  the 
ground  this  morning  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
flakes  fell  thick  and  continued  to  descend  during  the 
whole  day-  It  would  be  impossible  to  see  anything  of 
the  country,  were  I  to  proceed ;  I  therefore  made  up  my 
mind  to  stay  in  my  comfortable  quarters  till  the  fall 
should  ceascj  and  till  the  snow  which  covered  the  ground 
should  melt. 

It  is  usual,  in  this  country,  for  a  fall  of  snow  to  appear 
in  November,  though  seldom  so  early  in  the  mouth  as 
this,  and  then  to  melt  off  and  disappear.  When  the 
November  snow  of  last  year  {184S)  went  off,  it  left  the 
fields  open  for  the  cattle  as  late  as  Christmas-day-  On 
the  approach  of  snow,  a  curious  purple  colour  appears  in 
the  sky  in  this  climate— a  dark-bluiah  purple — ^probably 
caused  by  some  peculiar  action  of  the  snow-clouds  upon 
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the  rajs  of  light.  It  is  very  striking,  and  auch  as  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  in  anj  part  of  Europe. 

Another  thing  which  has  stnick  me  exceedingly,  when 
belated  and  travelling  on  a  bright  night,  is  the  extraor- 
dinary cleameaa  and  brilliancy  of  the  heavens.  The  stara 
appear  larger,  and  far  more  numerous,  than  one  usually 
sees  them  in  Britain  with  the  naked  sight.  One  feels  aa 
if  one  were  piercing  into  far  apace,  and  could  penetrate  so 
deep  into  the  distant  blue  that  nothing  could  escape  the 
eye.  And  then,  when  the  auroras  play  with  their  varied 
hues,  though  the  attention  is  in  some  degree  diverted,  by 
the  play  of  colours,  from  the  excessive  clearness  of  the 
moon  and  the  constellations,  still  a  mysterious  interest 
as  well  as  beauty  are  imparted  to  the  heavens,  which 
rarely  characterise  even  a  North  British  sky. 

The  extensive  clearings  in  this  district — which  have 
been  made  without  any  special  reference  to  the  future j 
or  perhaps  in  consequence  of  an  unfounded  faith  in  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country — are  already  beginning 
to  operate  in  an  unexpected  way  on  the  comforts  of  the 
whole  population.  In  the  rage  to  clear  and  sell,  the 
hardwood  timber  on  many  farms  in  the  valley  has  been 
extirpated ;  so  that  those  kinds  of  w^ood  which  are  most 
esteemed  tor  fuel  and  for  building  purposes,  have 
already  become  scarce  and  dear*  White  birch  and 
rock-maple  are  prized  for  fuel,  and  those  who  possess 
land  which  bears  these  kinds  of  wood,  now  sell  the  right 
of  cutting  it  to  their  neighbours  at  £2  an  acre. 

The  white  or  Weymouth  pine,  w^hich  is  best  for  a 
frame-building,  is  not  now  to  be  had  in  the  valley*  Spruce 
and  such  common  timber  are  cheap,  but  the  white  pine 
has  often  to  be  brought  all  the  way  from  St  John, 

As  regards  build ing-timberj  there  is  no  present 
remedy  for  thia  improvident  waste.  The  existing  and 
future  generations  must  suffer  for  the  lavish  and  waste- 
ful he  wings  down  of  the  past.    In  a  very  short  t' 
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valuable  timber  of  this  sort  will  be  as  dear  in  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  North  Ameriea  as  it  is  now  m  most  parts 
of  England. 

But  as  regards  the  obtaining  of  fuel,  it  is  possible  that 
no  evil  may  ultimate! j  result  from  clearing  away  the 
trees  which  are  most  esteemed  for  tlm  use.  Should  the 
anticipations  hitherto  eneouragcd  as  to  the  abundance  of 
coal  in  this  provincej  and  even  in  this  very  neighbour- 
hood,  be  realised  by  future  inquiry^  then  the  clearing 
the  land  of  timber  of  all  kinds  will  be  a  gain  to  agricul- 
ture, and  no  loss  in  other  respects.  But  should  it  be 
otherwise,  then  those  farms  which  have  reserved  no 
natural  wood  for  domestic  usej  will  be  less  valuable  to 
their  possessors  than  others  on  which  ten  acres  of  good 
fuel-laud,  at  least,  haTc  been  reserved  and  carefully 
nursed  for  the  winter's  use  of  the  proprietor's  family^ 
while  the  cost  of  fuel  to  the  poorer  inhabitants  will 
every  year  increase.  To  the  province  geuerally  the 
same  remarks  apply.  In  every  country  where  wood  ijs 
tlie  common  and  only  available  fuelj  the  desirableness 
and  value  of  farms  is  very  much  augmented  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  sufficient  reserve  of  natural  firewood  forest ; 
and  in  an  infant  colony,  in  which  this  may  ultimately  be 
the  case,  it  ia  very  desirable  that  early  attention  should 
be  paid  to  so  important  a  consideratiou. 

Eust  and  mildew,  as  with  us,  generally  attack  the 
wheat  more  in  the  valleys  than  on  the  uplands  j  but  1 
am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  observed  in  other  coun- 
tries, as  I  was  informed  is  the  case  here,  that  in  tidal 
rivers  they  are  more  frequent  and  destructive  above  the 
reach  of  the  tide — where  the  water  is,  of  course,  entirely 
fresh — than  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
riversj  to  which  the  daily  ebb  and  flow  ascends.  If  a 
current  of  air  always  follows  the  tide,  it  may  be  possible, 
by  its  action,  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  such  a  differ- 
ence, if  it  be  really  generally  observed. 
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Sussex  Vale  formerly  produced  excellent  wheat j 
which  it  refuses  to  do  now.  It  is  complained,  also, 
that,  though  the  barley  rises  to  a  great  heightj  it  does 
not  filli  But  let  any  one  who  knows  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  fanning  say,  if,  after  the  followmg  treatment, 
he  would  expect  that  good  crops  of  wheat  should  be 
reaped,  or  heavy  ears  of  barley*  When  the  land  is 
cleared  of  wood,  potatoes  are  put  in  with  (sometimes)  a 
little  manure,  and  these  are  followed  in  succession  by  a 
crop  of  wheat,  a  crop  of  oats,  and  a  crop  of  barleyj  when 
grass-seeds  are  sowq  and  hay  is  cot,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  any  manure,  for  ten  or  twelve  successive  years. 
Would  any  English  farmer  expect  his  beat  landj  after 
such  a  sixteen  years*  cropping,  either  to  fill  his  barley 
or  to  give  him  a  good  crop  of  wheat  ?  But  in  Sussex 
Vale  the  same  exhausting  system  has  been  carried  on 
continuously  long  after  the  first  sixteen  years  of  crop- 
ping had  expired  ]  so  that  the  wonder  is  that  it  continues 
to  produce  straw,  not  that  it  refuaea  to  produce  abun- 
dant grain  also.  I  do  not  venture  to  say  whether  or  no 
the  wheat-midge  is  more  likely  to  attack  and  ravage 
the  crops  on  exhausted  than  upon  rich  and  well- treated 
land ;  but  it  ia  certain  that,  leaving  out  of  view  the 
visitations  of  insects  and  fungi,  whose  source  and 
history  are  almost  unknown,  a  sufficiently  generous 
and  skilful  treatment  ought  to  make— andj  if  the  cli- 
mate has  not  altered,  will  make — ^this  and  other  partg 
of  ^ew  Brunswick  produce  the  same  crops  in  the 
same  luxuriance  as  they  have  been  used  to  do  in  past 
ears. 

Buckwheat  is  grown  in  the  valley  as  a  substitute 
for  wheat  in  home  consumption.  The  rough  or  curly 
variety,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  gives  a  sweet 
white  flour,  whicli  makes  excellent  hot  pancakes.  When 
well  preparefl,  as  I  had  thera  at  this  place,  they  more 
nearly  resemble  our  English  crumpet  than  any  otJier 
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cake  I  have  seen  in  America  ^  and  when  eaten  hot  with 
maple  sjrupj  they  are  really  deliciouSp 

The  bran  of  this  curly  buckwheat  is  greatly  approved 
of  for  feeding  pigs.  Without  it,  my  landlord  aJiBnned 
that  they  could  not  raise  good  pork  at  alL  This,  of 
course,  is  only  a  superlative  mode  of  expression.  The 
ehelliags  or  outer  husk  of  this  ^ain  are  sent  down  the 
stream  by  the  mlileraj  as  the  oat-shellinga  used  to  be  by 
the  millers  of  North  Britain,  When  they  understand 
the  wants  of  their  land,  and  become  anxious  to  supply 
them,  they  will  find  out  a  method  of  converting  this 
waste  into  a  valuable  manure, 

Nov.  5* — For  two  days  the  snow  fell  continuously, 
but  a  thaw  then  set  in  rapidly ;  and  this  morning,  though 
frosty  and  clear  above,  the  fields  were  green  and  free 
from  snow  helow.  I  mounted  a  light  waggon,  there- 
fore, with  a  pair  of  good  horses,  and  started  across  the 
country  by  a  little-frequented  line  of  road  for  St  John, 
a  distance  of  forty -five  miles.  During  the  first  seven  or 
eight  miles,  w^hile  my  own  waggon  went  on,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  the  society  of  Mr  Evan  son  of  Sussex  Vale,  of 
whose  hospitable  attentions  I  have  formerly  spoken,  who 
accompanied  and  conveyed  me  so  far. 

The  first  part  of  the  journey  was  over  good  land  j  but 
as  soon  as  we  were  fairly  out  of  the  valley,  I  found 
myself  again  upon  the  grey  coal-measure  sandstones, 
vrhich  appeared  in  the  brooks  and  on  the  hill-tops.  Thin 
seams  of  coal  had  even  been  discovered  in  the  bed  of 
the  hrook,  but,  during  the  brief  search  my  time  per- 
mitted me  to  make,  I  was  unable  to  find  them-  I  passed 
much  good  land,  however,  chiefly  of  a  red  colour, 
bearing  hardwood,  and  occasional  stony  or  rocky  tracts 
resting  on  the  grey  sandstones,  before  I  came  to  the 
Hammond  River,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  This 
uncleared  or  wild  land  is  all  granted — the  property  of 
private  proprietors j  that  is — and,  within  five  or  six  milea 
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of  Sussex  Vale,  is  valued  at'  £^  an  acre.  I  was  very 
much  tempted  to  buy  four  hundred  acres  of  wilderness 
which  were  offered  me  at  this  price,  but  I  succeeded  in 
restraining  myself.  It  will  make  the  fortune  of  some 
future  purchaser. 

There  may  be  minor  breaks  and  upheavals  of  the 
strata,  although  the  soil  is,  generally  speaking,  red 
between  Sussex  Vale  and  Hammond  Eiver;  but  here 
the  break  in  the  rocks  is  on  a  magnificent  scale j  and 
along  both  banka  of  the  river  lofty  cliffs  of  the  red 
sandstone  conglomerate  accompauy  the  traveller  for 
many  miles « 

We  stopped,  my  conductor  and  I,  at  De  Bout's,  where 
we  came  upon  the  Hammond  River,  to  bait  our  horses. 
This  man  is  the  owner,  I  was  toMj  of  a  thousand  acres 
on  this  river,  of  mills  also,  and  of  a  more  valuable  family 
of  sons  and  daughters,  for  some  of  whom  he  was  building 
comfortable  houses.  He  was  standing  in  front  of  his 
house,- when  we  arrived^  basking  in  his  shirt-sleeves  in 
the  November  sun*  My  conductor  addressed  him  as  an 
old  acquaintance,  and  asked  refreshment  for  his  horse. 
He  was  the  second  person  in  the  province,  I  think, 
whom  I  had  found  costive  and  unwilling  in  his  answers 
to  my  questions  regarding  the  district  in  which  he  lived. 
I  therefore  began  to  refrain  my  attentions  to  him,  and 
looked  about  the  neighbourhood  till  the  horses  were  fed. 
But  it  was  now  his  dinner-time,  and  he  asked  my  con- 
ductor to  share  the  family  dinner  before  be  started; 
"  and  you  may  bring  the  man  with  youy"  he  added. 
I  went  in,  as  I  supposed  he  really  meant  nothing,  and 
sat  down  with  him  and  his  family  and  my  conductor, 
which  it  Is  as  usual  to  do  in  New  Brunswick  as  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  States,  The  chief  dish  was  a  roast 
goose  cut  up  into  fragments,  and  served  in  its  own  oil— 
a  dish  not  apeeially  suited  to  a  traveller  who  many 
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years  l>efore  had  learned  he  had  a  itoraach — a  plira&e 
which  those  who  are  read  in  Dr  Kitchener  will  feelingly 
understand.  I  made  a  faahion  of  turning  over  the  frag- 
ments with  which  I  was  senred,  and^  with  a  potato  and 
a  hit  of  bread,  did  as  much  in  the  eating  way  as  gave 
me  an  excuse  for  leaving  the  tahle.  The  mafij"  how- 
ever, who  was  80  ungracionaly  invited,  paid  for  his 
dinner^  as  he  was  no  doubt  expected  to  do,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  conductor  was  ready,  started  again  on  his  journey. 
One  hears  a  good  deal  from  American  travellers  of  such 
unpleasant  hosts,  but  I  have  met  with  them  only  in  a 
very  few  places,  and  those  chiefly  where  few  passengers 
travelled,  and  the  landlords  thought^  or  wished  to  make 
you  believe,  thatj  besides  taking  your  money,  they 
were  doing  you  a  favour  by  taking  you  in.  Were  more 
travellers  to  take  these  routes,  the  profits  derivable  from 
receiving  them  would  become  more  palpable,  and  com- 
petition would  beget  civility*  This  impliesj  indeed,  or 
appears  to  imply,  a  want  of  innate  civility  among  the 
people  at  large ;  but  I  doubt  if  that  is  a  necessary  con- 
clusion from  the  fact  I  have  stated.  It  often  happens 
that  those  who,  in  out-of-the-way  places,  first  open  their 
doors  to  receive  strangers  for  hire,  are  not  the  choicest 
and  most  generous  specimens  of  the  population  among 
which  they  live.  They  who  afterwards  take  up  the 
business  in  a  regular  manner  are  a  better  class,  and 
know,  besides,  that  civility  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  a  traveller's  comfort  in  an  English  inn. 

Leaving  De  Bout^a,  our  course  lay  more  to  the  west, 
and  along  the  course  of  the  river.  In  about  half-a-mile 
the  conglomerate  hills  on  either  side  retired,  and  formed 
a  wide  valley  of  great  beauty,  with  rich  bottom-land, 
rounded  hill-tops  covered  with  woodj  a  somewhat  wind- 
ing river,  and  magnificent  conglomerate  clifis  at  times 
thrusting  out  their  naked  fronts  from  among  the  trees, 
.which  clothed  every  spot  where  a  root  could  fix.  The 
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day  fine,  and,  maugre  the  greasy  goose j  I  enjoyed 
this  drive  along  the  Hammond  River  very  mnch. 
Though  the  breadth  and  majesty  of  the  St  John  was 
wanting,  yetj  for  its  extent,  it  struck  me  as  more  full  of 
varied  natural  heauty  than  any  r[ver-scenery  I  had 
visited  in  New  Brunswick.  If  It  be  not  already— for  want 
of  accommodations  which  are  found  necessary  at  a  dis^ 
tance  of  thirty-five  miles — it  is  sure  to  become  one  of  the 
iQOst  favourite  places  for  rural  leisure  and  enjoyment  to 
the  future  inhabitants  of  St  John.  Along  the  six  miles 
which  bring  us  to  Kilpatrick^s — the  twenty-four-mile 
house  from  St  John— we  passed  many  nice,  tasteful 
white  houses  of  good  size,  signs  of  good  land  and  pros- 
perous farmers,  which  gave  an  additional  charm  to  the 
.natural  attractions  of  the  country, 

B  Before  reaching  Kilpatrick^Sj  we  had  ascended  fi^om 
the  water-side  to  the  high  ground  above  the  river,  bad 
crossed  an  outcrop  of  the  red  conglomerate,  and  were 
now  on  grey  sandstone— poorer  and  stonier  land.  But 
after  two  or  three  miles  we  descended  again  by  a  steep 
bank^  crossed  the  Hammond  Kiver  by  a  bridge,  and 
came  immediately  into  a  new  countryj  both  geologically 
and  agriculturally.  Igneous  rocks  here  appeared  to 
prevail — the  first  I  had  seen  since  I  left  the  falls  of  the 
Nepisiguit  Elver,  above  Bathurat— a  dark  trappean  rock 
intermingled  with  a  greyish  and  a  very  striking  greenish 
felspar  porphyry.  The  river  appears  to  separate  the 
stratified  from  these  crystalline  rockSj  which  form  nearly 
all  the  boulders  J  and,  mixed  with  slate- drift,  produce 
the  poor  spruce  and  other  soft-wood  soils  which  prevail 
for  the  next  six  miles. 

These  igneous  rocks  introduce  a  new  character  into 
the  scenery.  Instead  of  taking  the  nearest  way  to  St 
John,  I  had  crossed  the  river,  and  was  now  following  a 
longer  route,  that  I  might  see  the  romantic  sheet  of 
water  J  and  the  mountain  overhanging  it,  to  which  the 
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names  of  Loch  Lomond  and  Ben  Loin  on  d  respectiTCly 
have  been  given. 

Nor  did  I  regret  It  on  other  grounda.  To  one  travel- 
ling over  a  new  country  so  rapidly  as  I  had  done  over 
this  of  New  Brunswick,  with  the  view  of  forming,  and 
of  8iihae(|ueiitlj  stating  for  the  information  of  others,  an 
apinion  as  to  its  agri cultural  capabilities — and  of  calling 
to  my  aid,  in  the  broad  views  I  was  necessitated  to  take, 
the  aids  of  geological  structure — the  country  through 
which  I  had  come,  during  the  last  fourteen  days  espe- 
cially, changing  in  character  perpetually,  and  traversed  by 
great  fractures,  did  appear  very  perplexing*  But  leaving 
now,  as  I  did,  finally,  in  this  part  of  ray  tour,  the  red 
sandstones  and  coal-measures,  and  coming  upon  what, 
by  its  true  igneous  character,  had  evidently  been  a  seat 
of  large  disturbances  in  remote  times,  I  was  enabled  to 
pick  up  the  true  key,  I  believe,  to  the  whole  compli- 
cated structure  of  this  south-eastern^  as  well  as  to  other 
important  parts  of  the  province,  and  to  throw  a  very 
clear  light  on  the  agricultural  character  and  capabilities 
of  the  whole,  and  upon  the  immediate  cause  of  their 
varied  capabilities,  which  had  so  frequently  re-presented 
themselves  to  my  notice  as  I  passed  along. 

I  had  seen,  wherever  I  went  over  the  country,  that, 
where  the  red  conglomerate  appeared,  more  or  less  good 
land  waB  certain  to  exist— that  the  same  was  true  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  beds  of  limestone,  and  always  where 
the  red  marls,  salt  springs,  and  gypsum  occurred-  It 
was  equally  conspicuous  that,  where  the  grey  sandstones 
of  the  coal-measures  prevailed,  the  soils  were  inferior  in 
quality — unless  covered  with  drift  from  other  rocks — 
though  not  always  in  an  equal  degree.  On  some  beds  of 
the  coal-measurea — where  the  sandstones  were  more  inter- 
mingled with  shales,  for  example— tlie  soils  formed  from 
their  mixed  debris  were  more  tenacious  and  capable  than 
such  as  were  derived  from  siliceous  sandstones  alone. 
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But  the  numerous  dlslocationa — t ossifications,  as  tlie 
jniners  in  Teas  dale  expressively  call  sudi  as  I  now  speak 
of— which  traverse  the  country,  and  the  conformable 
strike  and  dip  of  the  beds  on  either  side  of  these  disloca- 
tionSj  have  hitherto  perplexed  the  geological  explorers 
of  the  proTince  to  determine  the  true  relative  positions  of 
the  red  and  grey  beds.  A  snccesaion  of  ridges  occurs, 
I  in  one  of  which  the  grej  beds  may  appear  to  dip  under- 
neath the  red  conglomerate  ;  in  anotherj  under  the  lime- 
stone or  red  marls  5  while  in  a  third  the  grey  beds  seem 
I  to  overUe  all  these  rocks,  and  the  red  marls  and  gypsi* 
ferous  beds  to  dip  underneath  them. 

But  the  whole  of  these  perplexing  appearances  are 
explained,  if  w^e  take  the  section  already  given  of  the 
Sack  vi He  marshes  as  a  representation  of  the  general  suc- 
cession of  the  rocks  of  this  part  of  North  America.  Imme- 
>  diately  upon  the  red  conglomerate  rests  the  limestone, 
over  this  the  red  marls  and  gypsum,  upon  tliis  the  coal- 
bearing  grey  and  greenish-grey  (grindstone)  sandstoneSj 
with  an  uncertain  conglomerate  at  their  base  ;  upon  these 
the  grey  conglomerate ;  and  over  tliis  the  thin  slaty  soft 
non-coal-bearing,  or  unproductive  yellowish-grey  sand- 
stones, which  cover  so  large  an  area  in  central  New 
Brunswick. 

And  if,  proceeding  from  the  centre  of  disturbance, 
where  the  igneous  rocks  occur^  as  on  the  Hammond 
Biver,  we  adroit  the  existence  of  a  succession  of  disloca- 
tions and  upheavals  of  the  red  conglomeratCj  and  the 
rocks  which  lie  over  itj  so  that  a  succession  of  ridges  is 
formed,  on  which  sometimes  the  red  conglomerate,  and 
sometimes  the  limestone,  forms  the  summits — -beyond 
which  ridges,  as  the  country  slopes  away,  the  other 
upper  beds  come  on,  till  it  flattens  into  the  stony  baiTens 
of  the  upper  grey  sandstones — all  the  geological  and 
physical  appearances  are  explained,  and  all  the  changes 
in  agricultural  capability  accounted  for. 
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The  following  section  illustrates  tliis  view  of  the 
general  structure  of  the  provincej  in  so  far  as  the  coal* 
measures,  the  red  sandstooeB,  tlie  limestones,  and  the 
red  conglomerate,  are  concerned.  The  section  repre- 
sents the  different  series  of  beds  as  lying  conformably  to 
each  other.  This  may  not,  however,  be  the  case,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  connection  of  the  grey  coal-bearing 
measures  with  the  gypsiferons  marls  beneath  tberai  and 
the  whole  of  these  beds  rest  un conformably,  I  sup- 
pose, upon  the  upper  Silurian  slates.  Whether  there  be 
below  the  red  conglomerate  a  series  of  grey  sandstones, 
geparating  it  from  the  Silurian  rocks,  I  cannot  venture 
to  eay,  as  I  had  nowhere  the  opportunily  of  seeing  a 
junction  between  the  conglomerate  and  any  subjacent 
rock> 

Indeed,  I  may  say,  that  havmg  commenced  this  tonr 
without  any  precise  ideas  of  its  general  structure — for 
none  had  yet  been  published^ — and  with  another  leading 
object  in  view,  I  lost  valuable  opportunities  I  should 
otherwise  have  availed  myself  of — passed  by  spots  the 
inspection  of  which  would  have  cleared  up  many  diffi- 
culties, and  misinterpreted  J  by  the  wajj  appearances  I 
should  have  clearly  understood,  had  I  started  on  my 
journey  with  the  above  section  in  my  hand,  instead  of 
being  able  only  to  put  it  together  after  I  had  travelled 
along  the  whole  wide  and  frequently  disjointed  region, 
from  the  red  sandstones  of  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Bay 
de  Chaleurj  to  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  Amherst  and 
Minudie,  and  of  Sussex  Valcj  and  the  Hammond  Eiven 

Now,  the  agricultural  lesson  which  tbis  section  teaches 
Is  most  striking,  and  shows  as  close  and  satisfactory  a 
connection  between  geological  structure  and  agricultural 
capability  as  is  seen  in  the  very  interesting  region  of 
western  New  Torkj  on  which  I  dwelt  so  long  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter.  Among  the  more'  striking  points  I  may 
notice — referring  to  the  numbers  in  the  section — 
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1.  That  where  the  red  conglomerate  occorsj 
more  or  leas  rich,  gravelljj  turnip  and  barley  soils  are 
found  J  so  easilj  worked  that  the  plough  cuts  itB  way  to 
the  very  tops  of  the  hills,  and  the  diiBeult  slopes  are 
preferred  by  the  cultivator  to  the  apparently  more  easy 
plains^ 

2.  Where  the  limestone  comes  to  day,  hardwood  ridges 
or  stripes  of  good  wheat-land  occur*  The  soil  is  often 
thin  J  especially  where  the  rock  is  hard,  and  where  the 
overlying  marl  beds  have  been  extensively  washed  away. 

3-  That  where  either  of  tlie  above  two  rocks  is  seen, 
a  belt  of  rich  red  land^  more  or  less  broad,  occurs,  or 
will  be  found  towards  the  dip  of  the  beds,  and  generally 
at  a  lower  level,  or  forming  a  hollow  valley.  The  sur- 
face of  this  belt  will  often  also  be  undulated  with  round 
knolls  and  hollows,  indicatbg  the  presence  beneath  of 
deposits  or  beds  of  gypsum.  Over  this  surface  of  gyp- 
silerous  marl  salt-springs  also  occasionally  occur. 

4.  and  5.  The  productive  coal-measurea  consist  in  their 
lower  part  of  greenish-grey  sandstones — ^ among  which 
those  quarried  for  grindstones  are  found- — which  contain 
some  clay,  and  often  weather  red.  In  their  middle  por- 
tion, where  the  known  coal-beds  occur,  they  present 
common  coal-shales,  intermingled  witli  the  sandstones. 
Both  of  these— the  lower  and  middle  parts — -yield  soils 
which,  though  inferior  and  stony,  yet  often  possess  a 
considerable  degree  of  tenacity,  and,  by  draining  and 
liming,  may  be  made  reasonably  productive, 

6  and  7-  The  upper  or  barren  coal-measures  consist 
chiefly  of  thin -bedded  sandstones,  which  ciumble  into 
sandy  soils  of  a  light  yellowish  colour.  They  flatten  out 
in  many  places  into  hroad,  impervious,  almost  horizontal 
tracts  of  land,  on  which  the  water  rests,  and  over  which 
swamps,  bogs,  bilberry  swamps,  scrub-pine  barrens,  and 
carriboo  plains  extensively  prevail. 

These  relations  of  the  rocks  to  the  soils  are  universal 
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in  this  province.  Those  of  the  upper  and  under  coal- 
measures  ai*e  in  some  measure  interchangeable — bogs  and 
worthless  barrens  occurring  on  the  under  series,  and 
occasional  good  land  on  the  upper*  But  ahscrvatioii 
bears  out  the  general  characters  above  given  ;  and  a 
study  of  the  structiire,  wliile  it  confinns  what  the 
observer  says  he  has  seen,  extends  also  his  deductions  to 
parts  of  the  country  which  have  not  been  visited,  and  in 
regard  to  which  only  partial  information — mere  hints, 
perhaps— have  hitherto  been  obtained, 

lu  an  old  country  like  our  own,  we  can  well  enough 
appreciate  the  beauty  and  interest  of  such  a  close 
economical  connection  as  the  above,  between  geological 
structure  and  agricultural  capability ;  hut  it  is  only  in  a 
new  and  unsettled  country  that  the  full  value  of  such 
material  generalisations  can  be  perceived*  To  the  pro- 
vincial authorities,  it  indicates  where  settlements  are 
likely  to  prosper  most,  and  where  immigrants,  thereforcj 
should  be  encouraged  first  to  locate  themselves-  To  the 
individualj  it  points  out  the  physical  phenomena  which 
ought  to  guide  him  in  his  choice  of  land ;  while  to  all,  in 
every  part  of  the  province j  it  telle  the  occupiers  what 
their  land  requires  most  to  make  it  productive,  and 
where  certain  most  valuable  means  of  improvement  are 
to  be  most  economically  obtained, 

A  few  miles  of  the  poorer  counti*y  of  igneous  and 
metam Orphic  rocks  already  described  j  brought  me  to  the 
head  of  Loch  Lomond  ;  and  as  I  drove  along  the  southern 
side  of  it,  the  view  backwards  was  very  beautiful.  The 
high-lands  which  skirted  the  lake  were  covered  with 
hardwood  trees,  still  gay  in  all  the  warm  tints  of  the 
climate ;  while  several  new  houses  in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion, on  either  side  of  the  sheet  of  water j  showed  that, 
even  in  these  regions,  where  purely  material  considera- 
tions chiefly  influence  the  people,  there  were  some  genial 
minds  to  wbomj  in  selecting  a  retreat^  the  rich  features 
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of  the  Dfttttral  landscape  could  compensate  In  some 
degree  fdr  the  poorer  qtialities  of  the  mH. 

The  whole  length  of  the  lake  is  seven  or  eighty  and 
it»  breadth  three  or  four  miles  in  the  widest  part*  An 
estremelj  narrow  part  towards  the  opper  end,  which 
is  crossed  by  a  feny,  diyides  it  into  what  are  called  the 
upper  and  lower  lakes.  An  elevated  ridge  of  hardwood 
landf  over  which  the  road  passes  near  this  narrowest 
part,  afforded  me  from  its  summit  a  view  of  the  lower 
lake,  which  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  many 
either  of  our  English  or  our  Scottish  lakes.  Its  surface 
was  calm  and  still  5  beyond  it  rose  a  wooded  ridge  of 
rounded  hillsj  purpled  by  the  broad-ieaved  trees  which 
covered  them^  and  terminated  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  by 
a  lofty,  so  called^  lion^s  back— lower  considerably  than 
Arthur's  Seat,  yet  stiU  a  miniature  Ben  Lomond.  On 
the  nearer  side,  low  swam  pa  bearing  scrub-pine  and 
other  stunted  fir-trees  intervened  in  many  places  between 
the  water's  edge  and  the  hilla  behind  j  but  the  in-egular 
outline  of  the  shorCj  and  the  dense  clothing  of  pin©  and 
other  mixed  wood  upon  every  jutting  point  of  land, 
softened  down  the  wildness  whieh^  in  a  bleak  winter^s 
day,  the  immediate  shores  of  the  lake  mnst  often  present. 
Comfortable  white-waUed  houses, scattered  here  and  there, 
associated  also,  with  all  that  was  Been,  ideas  of  human 
industry  and  of  the  progress  of  material  civilisation  in  a 
new  eountr)^j  made  one  see,  in  fancy,  what  this  unaubdtied 
spot  is  yet  to  become,  and  think  of  the  high  and  beautiful 
imaginings  its  natural  scenery  is  yet  to  awaken  in  the 
breasts  of  many  generations  of  future  visitors. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  and  at  the  distance  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  St  John,  a  large  hotel  has  been 
built  on  a  stony  spot  conveniently  situated,  as  regards 
the  beauties  and  amusements  of  the  spot,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  parties  from  the  city,  A  settlement  of  free 
blacks  from  the  Chesapeake,  of  whom  I  saw  one  at  work 
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here,  was  made  near  this  place  after  the  peace  of  1816; 
but  thej  are  described  as  generally  idle  and  iinpros- 
perons.  I  had  not  time  to  diverge  to  their  iettlementj 
to  view  tlieir  land  f  bnt  certainlyj  if  the  soil  they  are 
obliged  to  cultivate  be  poor  and  etonyj  like  that  of  which 
this  immediate  district  in  general  conaista,  their  want  of 
Bnocesis  can  scarcely  be  adduced  as  a  fresh  evidence  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  race.  An  agricultural  society  in 
connection  with  that  of  St  John  has  recently  been  esta- 
blished ;  and  good  fniits  are  said  to  be  already  apparent 
from  the  stimulus  it  has  imparted. 

The  stony  soilsj  derived  from  mixed  trap  and  nietamor- 
phic  rocksj  which  form  the  south  shore  of  Loch  Lomond 
— pioe  forests  intermingled  with  rare  patches  of  hard 
wood — and  thinly  scatteredj  chiefly  poor  Irish  settlerSj 
accompauied  me  along  the  road  till  I  came  within  two 
or  three  miles  of  St  John.  I  then  descended  to  the 
flat  marsh-lands,  of  which  I  have  already  spokenj  and 
entered  the  city  with  my  weary  horses  an  hour  after 
nightfall. 

Oct  6. — I  eonld  only  spare  one  day  to  spend  in  St 
John^  as  the  final  snow  of  winter  might  now  begin  to 
fall  within  a  week,  and  I  had  still  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
vince  to  visit,  which  I  could  scarcely  travel  over  in  less 
than  eight  or  ten  days. 

The  depression  of  trade  in  the  city  had  awakened j  as 
usually  happens,  the  loudest  voices  of  the  grumblers, 
and  meetings  were  being  held,  in  which  the  Provincial 
Government  and  Legislature  were  denouncedj  organised 
resistance  to  the  mother  country  recommended,  and 
Annexation  lauded  as  the  best  of  boons,  and  the  BureBt 
remedy  for  all  tlieii'  sufierings. 

The  speeches  of  ambitious  or  disappointed  demagogues 
are  by  no  means  an  evidence  even  of  their  own  opinions 
or  belief  \  and  if  almost  anything  can  be  considered 
certain  in  regard  to  the  temporary  sufle rings  of  tire  pro- 
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h  that  thev  were  not  caused  by  any  action 
the  Provincial  or  Hotne  GoTemnients,  or  by 
i  which  annexation  to  the  United  States  would 
rhia  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  adjoining 
Btate  of  Maine,  which  pos&eaaea  very  much  of  the  same 
natural  capahilitieB  and  resources  of  weahh  as  distin- 
guish New  Brunswick  J  has  sulFered  of  late  years  as  this 
province  hasj  and  in  a  similar  way.    Thus,  in  a  petition 
presented  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State  as  late  as  the 
12  th  of  June  1850,  it  is  stated— 

First  J  "  TIjat,  for  some  three  years  past,  shipbuilding 
and  lumbering  have  been  severely  depressed— furnishing 
less  retuiTis  even  than  investments  in  rail  ways  j  which 
have  yielded  confessedly  little," 

Second^  Tliat,  for  a  series  of  years,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  witness  the  withdrawal  of  much  of  our 
capital  into  enterprises  in  other  States  5  and,  instead  of 
attracting  em i grants,  the  departure  from  among  us  of 
the  most  entei*prising  of  the  young  men  of  Maine*" 

Thirdj  "  That  it  is  vain  to  expect  to  retain  the  natural 
increase  of  our  population,  without  holding  out  induce- 
moots  for  labour  beyond  what  are  offered  by  the  pur- 
suits of  *igriculture  and  lumbering." 

Were  I  to  sum  up  in  brief  all  the  complaints  I  heard 
in  New  Brunswick  J  they  would  not  assume  so  strong  a 
form  as  in  the  above  words  of  the  people  of  Maine, 
And  yet,  to  cure  these  evils,  the  men  whom  I  found 
agitating  St  John  professed  to  believe  that  annexation 
to  the  United  States  was  alone  required*  Trade  would 
then  amend,  capital  would  flow  in,  emigration  would  be 
checked,  lumbering  would  revive,  and  European  immi- 
grants would  pour  into  the  new  Paradise  !  The  com- 
plaints of  Maine  are  a  sufficient  answ^er  to  all  these 
fallacious  assertions.^ 

•  It  is  gratifying  to  leam  ih&i  tte  year  1850  Hsis  revived  the  Bpirits 
of  the  people  in  St  Jobn^  and  in  tlie  whole  proTince.   The  hardest 
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Oct  7* — I  started  tbia  morning  for  St  Andrews,  a 
distance  of  sixty-five  miles.  The  major  of  St  John, 
Mr  Wilmot,  to  whom  I  had  been  indebted  for  many 
previous  civUItieSj  wae  kind  enough  to  convey  mo  with 
his  own  carriage  and  horses,  and  to  give  me  the  pleasure 
of  his  own  company  over  this  long  and  rough  road. 

Generally  speaking,  the  same  poor  metamorphic-slate 
aod  igneous-rock  country  continues  along  the  Bay  of 
Fundj,  all  the  way  from  St  John  to  St  Andrews.  The 
first  ten  miles  presented  only  a  repetition  of  the  rude 
district  between  St  John  and  Loch  Lomond  ;  after  which, 
five  miles  of  roeky  barrens,  with  scattered  scrub-pi neSj 
brought  us  to  Tilson^s  at  the  Musquash  Marshes. 

These  marshes  are  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Musquash  J  wliicb  here  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and, 
like  the  marsh  of  St  John,  are  very  different  from  the 
marsh-lands  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy*  I  have 
already  stated  generally,  of  all  the  New  England  marshes 
also — of  which  there  are  many,  at  the  mouths  of  creeks, 
and  the  head  of  bays  and  inlets,  along  the  Atlantic  bor- 
der— 'that  they  have  all  one  common  inferior  character. 
They  confiist  for  the  most  part  of  accumulations  of  black 
vegetable  matter,  spongy,  soft,  retentive  of  water,  but 
very  wasteful  of  manurCj  and  very  unlike,  in  richness  or 
permanent  fertility,  to  those  which  are  formed  by  the 
mingling  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters  with  the  fine 
mud  that  floats  in  the  waters  of  Cumberland  Basin  in 
New  Brunswick,  of  the  Bay  of  Minas  in  Nova  Scotia, 
or  in  those  of  the  Nile,  the  Bhine,  or  the  Humben 
Tliey  have  little  permanent  richness  in  them  at  all. 
Like  most  other  marsh-landsj  they  may  be  renovated  by 

been  good,  trade  has  reviTed,  ihe  imports  bavo  maretb&ed^  tmd  witb 
them  tlio  revenue — go  iioportant  a  meaas  of  still  further  developing 
the  iuternal  reaoiirccs  of  the  country.  It  is  to  bo  hop«d  that  better 
times  will  induce  cElmer  aud  souuder  ren&OTiiiig  on  mattsre  which  con- 
eQm  the  mg^b  unpoii^t  intai'^te  of  the  provIuQe,  pi^^seut  and  future. 
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flooding ;  hnt  If  the  surfaoe  be  subjected  to  tiie  plougb 
and  eiiiauatedj  tbey  are  not  restored,  as  warped  lands 
arcj  by  a  deeper  plougbing.  They  grow  fair  crops  of 
hay  for  a  while ,  and  therefore  are  dyked  where  it  can 
easily  be  done^  and  are  much  valued  ^  but  they  neither 
deserve  nor  are  they  held  in  the  same  esteem  as  the 
dyked  marshes  of  Sackville  and  Amherst 

The  Mnsquash  Marsh  produces  from  5  cwt.  to  1^  ton 
of  hay  per  acre — a  produce  which  indicates  its  inferior 
quality-  Of  the  dyked  marsh,  50  acres  produce  about 
40  tons  of  hay,  which  may  be  sold  for  £2  a  ton,  and  the 
price  asked  for  it  is  £10  to  £15  an  acre — a  merely 
nominal  or  accommodation  price,  as  it  is  rarely  sold 
alone.  A  farm  of  50  acres  of  dyked  marsb,  50  of  cleared 
upland,  and  300  of  wockI  and  rock,  sold  here  recently 
for  JESOO  currency ;  and  for  another  farm,  now  on  sale, 
consisting  of  100  acres  of  dyked  marsh  under  the 
plough,  50  of  intervale,  and  850  of  cold  clay  and  stony 
upland,  £1500  are  asked. 

Colonel  Anderson,  the  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  this 
marsh,  mentioned  to  me  the  singular  circumstance,  that 
about  ten  years  ago,  armies  of  grubs  advancing  in  a 
line,  and  almost  filling  up  ditches  on  their  way,  devoured 
the  grass  off  the  marshes j  making  them  quite  bare. 
About  a  mouth  after,  the  whole  was  covered  with  a  short 
growth  of  white  clover.  A  similar  circumstance,  it  was 
added,  bad  been  observed  in  the  Sackville  marsbes  in 
1845: 

ITiree  miles  beyond  Tilson'sj  I  conversed  with  Mr 
M^Crain,  an  Irishman  &om  Belfast.  He  had  been  in 
the  province  nine  years^  was  prosperous,  thriving,  and 
content,  and  would  recommend  his  countrymen  to  come 
here.  He  had  this  year  raised  380  bushels  of  potatoes 
from  twenty  of  seed. 

In  this,  as  in  Albert  County,  are  many  small  water- 
faUsi  with  Baw-millfl  erected  upon  them  by  the  owners  of 
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the  land.  The  presence  of  this  water-power  has  tempted 
80  many  to  enter  imprudently  into  lurahermg,  to  the 
neglect  of  their  farms j  that  it  has  here  become  a  proverbj 
"  If  you  want  to  ruin  a  man^  give  him  a  mill/' 

Mr  Wilmot,  besides  being  mayor  of  St  John,  was 
also  one  of  the  members  for  the  county  of  St  Johoj 
through  which  we  were  now  travelling,  T%re  had 
lately  been  serious  rioting  in  the  city,  in  consequence  of 
a  premeditated  and  previously  announced  attack  of  the 
Ho  man  Catholics  upon  a  Protestant  procession.  The 
fear  of  one  another  in  these  North  American  countries 
is  very  great,  and  influences  the  conduct  of  public  men 
in  the  discharge  of  any  duties  which  may  render  them 
unpopular.  It  was  alleged  that  certain  of  the  magistrates 
of  St  John  had  disappeared  on  the  day  of  the  anticipated 
riot,  to  avoid  being  called  upon  to  discharge  an  unwilling 
and  unpopular  duty.  The  proper  stepsj  however,  after 
some  delay,  were  taken  j  certain  lives  were  lost,  and 
much  excitement  and  discontent  were  the  result  j  but  Mr 
Wilmot  was  acknowledged  to  have  done  his  duty  well 
and  boldly.  In  the  country j  among  the  people  we  metj 
I  was  pleased  to  find  that  this  was  appreciated.  One 
man  said  to  usj  as  we  stopped  at  his  door — Well,  sir, 
are  you  coming  to  canvass  ?  I  am  ready  for  you,  I  didn^t 
vote  for  you  last  time,  but  I  mean  to  do  so  this,  for  the 
way  you  behaved  at  the  riots,"  Another  we  met  on  the 
road  said,  ^*  I  have  four  votes  now,  sir — myself  and  my 
three  sons — and  you  shall  have  tbem  all,"  There  is  no 
really  free  country  in  the  world  where  men  will  not  be 
the  more  honoured  the  more  faithfully  their  duty  is 
performed. 

On  the  Lepreau  River,  about  five  miles  in  advance, 
we  passed  some  marsh,  and  a  little  improved  land  5  and 
at  Point  Lepreau,  a  few  miles  to  our  left,  good  deep  red 
loams  occur.  A  patch  of  the  red  marl  rocks  is  found 
there,  and  extends  some  miles  up  the  river ;  but  the 
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close  proximity  of  a  granitic  district  on  our  right  cuta 
them  off  abruptly,  and  has  probably  changed  very  much 
their  physical  and  mechanical  characters. 

Nothing  more  clearly  shows  the  importance  of  the 
physical  and  mechanical  characters  of  a  rock  on  the 
kind  of  soils  it  is  capable  of  producing,  than  the  different 
aspect  ^d  capability  of  two  adjoining  districts,  over 
which  the  rocks  are  the  same  in  kind  and  in  general 
chemical  composition  j  hut  in  one  of  which  they  occur j 
if  stratified,  in  their  natural  unchanged  conditioUj  in  the 
other  in  what  is  called  a  mctamorphic  or  hardened 
state — a  condition  they  have  been  made  to  assume  by 
the  agency  of  heat.  Tracts  of  rich  wheat  and  hard- 
wood land  may  extend  in  the  former  district,  alongside 
of  poor,  stony,  inhospitable  stunted  pine-lands  on  the 
latter.  A  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  chemical  composi- 
tion of  its  rocks  or  soils  is  not  of  greater  importance,  in 
reality,  than  that  of  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
rocks  of  a  country,  or  of  the  fragments  that  form  its  soils- 

Cedar-swamps,  alternating  with  naked  rocky  hills  and 
rarer  banks  and  slopes  of  better  soilj  accompanied  us  to 
Macgowan'sj  half-way  to  St  Andrews,  when  dark  night 
overtook  us.  We  were  still,  however,  five  miles  from 
Macadavic,  where  we  were  to  quarter  for  the  nighty 
when  daylight  forsook  us,  and  upon  the  low  black 
swampSj  with  dark  pine-forests  closing  us  in  on  either 
side,  we  very  soon  began  to  find  it  difficult  to  pick  our 
way.  While  the  country  was  level,  we  crawled  along 
without  much  apprehension ;  but  on  approaching  a  long 
steep  descent  with  a  ravine  on  the  right,  we  were  happy 
to  avail  oiu^selves  of  the  pilotage  of  a  native,  whom  we 
picked  up  at  a  house  on  the  wayside*  The  darkness 
was  as  impenetrable  as  a  London  fog,  with  the  additional 
discomfort  of  intense  blackness ;  but  two  hours  of 
alternate  walking  and  driving  brought  us  in  safety 
through  the  Pennfield  Settlementj  which  we  could  not 
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&ee,  to  the  village  of  Macadavic*  If  the  atany  nights 
be  more  bright  and  beautiful  than  we  enjoy  at  home^ 
certainly  the  moonless  and  cloudy  ones  ai'e  aa  much 
more  obscure  and  impenetrable. 

Movemher  8. — The  town  of  St  Georgej  or  Magagua- 
davic,  abbreviated  into  MacadaviCj  stands  on  the  lower 
falls  of  a  river  of  this  latter  name,  ten  miles  above  its 
entrance  into  Passamaquoddy  Bay*  The  falls  are  high, 
five  in  succeasion  making  together  a  hundred  feet,  the 
body  of  water  great,  and  the  power  immense.  Large  saw 
and  other  mills,  therefore,  have  long  been  erected  along 
the  narrow  gorge  through  which  the  water  rushes  j  and 
a  town  has  sprung  up  containing  several  indifferent  inns, 
an  Episcopal,  and  two  or  three  other  places  of  worshipj 
and  the  usual  supply  of  comfortable  houses  for  the 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  dealers  of  the  place.  After  break- 
fast j  we  engaged  a  light  waggon,  and  drove  ten  miles 
np  the  river  to  the  higher  falls,  where  we  found  exten- 
sive saw-niiUs,  and  a  village,  chiefly  of  persons  connected 
with  and  supported  by  the  mills.  Some  fine  scenery, 
bold  hills  and  precipices  crowned  with  wood,  long  bends 
and  reaches  of  the  river,  and  extensive  intervales,  made 
our  drive  pleasant ;  but  the  land  in  general  was  poor — 
sandy  on  the  intervales  and  stotiy  on  the  upland — and 
tliinly  settled.  This  river  runs  a  long  course  of  sLsty 
miles  through  the  province,  taking  its  principal  rise  in  a 
lake  of  the  same  name  i  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  passes 
through  a  poor,  slaty,  or  metamorphic  country  ;  and, 
except  where  it  occasionally  widens,  and  forma  desirable 
patches  of  intervale-land,  there  are  few  settlers  along 
its  banks,  or  in  the  country  through  which  it  flows.  I 
suppose  it  is  to  the  possession  of  poor  land  like  this  that 
the  proverb  they  have  in  New  Brunswick  especially 
applies—'^  Land  is  like  self-rigbteous  men ;  the  more  a 
man  has,  the  worse  he  is.^^ 
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The  failure  of  the  timber-trade  has  caused  a  consi- 
derable emigration  from  this  part  of  the  province^  chiefly 
of  lumberers  and  others  who  were  mi  accustomed  to  the 
settled  life  of  the  fanner^  and  who  saw  in  the  country 
immediately  around  them  no  great  promise  of  large 
success,  were  they  to  engage  in  the  laborious  cultivation 
of  it.  The  time  wIU  come,  however,  when  a  home- 
grown people  will  spread  over  and  subdue  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  at  present  unpromising  region, 

Ketunitng  to  St  George,  we  drove  ten  miles  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  I'Etang  Harbour,  on  the  shores  of 
the  bay.  The  coast  is  rocky,  and  the  cove  or  h arbour j 
being  sheltered  by  low  wooded  promontories  and  islands, 
is  not  only  a  beautiful  still  spot  of  clear  water,  but  is 
very  safe  for  vessels,  of  which  we  saw  none.  The 
export  consists  of  lime,  which  is  bujTied  here  in  consi- 
derable quantities  for  export  to  Boston.  About  a  cord 
of  wood  is  used  for  each  ton  of  lime.  The  rock  is  a 
blue,  occasionally,  where  trap-veins  touch  it,  whitish  and 
crystalline  limestone,  in  thin  beds  interstratified  with 
raetamorpbic  clay-slate,  and  in  thick  layers  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet,  forming  distinct  rocky  elevations,  which  are 
seen  to  run  inland,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  for  a 
considerable  distance.  The  strata  are  nearly  vertical, 
and  the  limestone  without  fossils  j  but  as  red  sandstone 
occtu*s  in  one  of  the  small  islands  in  the  harbour,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  these  may  be  metamorphic  rocks 
belonging  to  the  limestone  and  red  marl  group,  repre- 
sented in  the  section  I  have  given  in  a  previous  part  of 
this  chapter i  It  w^ould  have  been  interestiog,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  point,  to  have  been  able  to  observe  the 
conformity  or  otherw^ise  of  this  red  sandstone  with  these 
vertical  Hme-bcaring  strata.  We  rode  through  much  poor 
land  in  this  excursion,  but  we  saw  much  good  clay-soil 
also,  now  cold  and  poorly-productive,  which  drainage  and 
the  lime  here  burned  would  wonderfully  improve. 
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After  dining  at  Macadavicj  we  drove  off  for  St  An- 
drews, a  distance  of  only  twenty  miles,  but  over  a  road 
of  so  hilly  and  almost  niountainous  a  kind  as  to  make  it 
a  Tery  severe  journey  for  our  horses j  and  a  veiy  tedious 
one  for  us.  Our  road  led  us  nearly  all  round  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay,  and  as  the  general  strike  of  the  rocks  of 
the  country  is  north-east  and  south-west,  we  were 
obliged  In  this  detour  to  cross  the  extremities  of  all  the 
ridges  which  terminate  in  this  bay*  Thus,  in  addition 
to  swamps  and  rocks  and  barrensj  similar  to  those  of 
the  previous  day,  w&  had  also  a  succession  of  long 
ascents  and  descents,  such  as  I  bad  not  crossed  since  I 
left  the  shores  of  the  St  Lawrence  on  my  way  to 
the  Bestigouche*  In  going  down  one  of  these  long 
hillsj  and  while  we  had  stiil  a  long  descent  before  usj 
one  of  the  outer  traces  became  unbooked ;  the  horse— 
a  young  one — became  restive  and  unmanageable  ;  the 
harness  became  detached  from  its  collar  so  that  it  could 
not  hold  back,  the  pace  of  the  carriage  increased,  and 
everything  frightful  became  probable-  The  skill  and 
presence  of  mind  of  my  companion  Mr  Wilmot,  how- 
ever, aided  by  the  steadiness  of  the  other  horsCj  and  its 
habit  of  obeying  his  voice,  kept  us  upright  until  %re 
were  brought  np  all  standing  in  the  ditch  at  tbc  bottom 
of  the  hill.  But  the  young  horse  had  become  nervousj 
and  showed  considerable  uneasiness  every  succeeding 
descent  we  came  to,  which  made  a  safe  conclusion  to  our 
journey  somewhat  problematicaL  To  add  to  our  per- 
plexities, another  pitchy  night  came  on,  while  we  had 
still  six  miles  to  go,  and  several  steep  hills  to  descend. 
The  dark  frown  of  the  Chamcook  Mountain,  at  the  foot 
of  which  the  road  ran,  after  we  had  crossed  the  Digde- 
guaah  Kiver,  blackened  the  air,  and  made  our  pace  the 
slower.  But  on  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Chamcook 
Kiver,  and  the  tiny  village  of  that  name,  three  miles 
from  St  Andrews,  our  perplexities  ceased.    We  passed 
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off  the  igneous  and  metamorphic  slate-rocks,  and  came 
upon  red  sandstones  and  marls  of  a  softer  nature,  and 
more  yielding  to  atmospheric  causes.  One  long  and 
gentle  rise  from  this  point  brought  us  to  our  journey's 
end,  and  we  found  a  hospitable  reception  at  the  bouse 
of  Colonel  Mowat. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 


Town  of  St  Andrews— Decline  of  itg  trade. — Its  climato. — Use  of 
muaeel-mud  and  eea-war^  as  mannrea.— Winds  at  St  Andrews. — 
Importance  of  meteorology  to  agriculture, — Effects  of  epriug  frosts* 
— AunesLation  feeling,  its  alleged  source. — Road  to  St  StcpLons. — 
Chamcter  of  Charlotte  County. — Bad  farm-servante.— "Want  of  heart 
between  employer  aud  emploired.— Oak  Bay, — Tlew  of  St  Stephens 
and  Calais* — Appearance  of  the  rival  towns.— Their  lumber- trade. — 
Advantages  of  Calais  Stum  page  in  New  Bniimwick  and  Maine, — 
Why  ships  are  built  on  the  Cahug  side  of  the  river*—  Higher  inix&i  in 
the  States  than  in  the  proviuces.^ — Cold  whitish  clay  bottoms. — Why 
the  settlements  occupy  the  highest  ground. — Selection  of  such  apotfl, 
liow  made. — British  and  American  Milltowna, — Execrable  roads* — 
Bad  condition  of  farming  in  Maine* — Lighter  streaka  and  wedges  in 
the  clay  banka  of  the  St  Croix* — Mariiage  ceremony.— Jonmey  to 
Fredericton. — Mr  Brpwn^g  stony  farm. — Elevated  flat  swamp. — The 
Maeadavic  RiTer. — Vail's  opening  or  flat, — Coal-moasnre  conglomerates 
and  sandstonesp — General  character  of  their  soils  all  the  way  to  Fre- 
dericton*— Harvey  Settlement  of  Borderers,— History  and  prosperity 
of  this  settlement. — Their  early  difficulties.— State  of  the  EngLifih 
and  Scottish  Border  peasantry* — Mr  Grievesj  a  shepherd  from  Whit- 
tingham*— Mr  Pass's  opinion  and  experience* — Why  emigrants  arc 
more  industrious  than  their  sons. — Aeton  and  Cork  settlementia  of 
Irish.  —  Idleness  and  dificontent. — Stony  table-land  between  Han  well 
and  Fredericton. — Yiew  of  the  Eiver  St  John. — UDacknowledged 
obligations  to  my  conductor. 

St  Andrews,  Friday^  Nov,  9.— The  town  of  St  An- 
drews stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula,  which 
stretches  towards  Fasftamaquoddy  Bay,  having  the  St 
Croix  River,  the  boundary  of  the  province,  on  the  one 
side,  and  Chamcook  Bay  on  the  other.    It  is  a  well-built 
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small  tovm^  of  two  or  three  thousand  mhabitants,  dean, 
healthj,  regularly  laid  out,  with  mme  good  streets  and 
ioine  handsome  buildings.  Its  lower  part  h  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  river ;  but  its  cross- streets  and  higher 
part  ascend  a  gently  sloping  red-sandstone  hiU,  the  snm- 
mit  of  which  commands  art  extensive  view  of  the  river 
and  bay  J  and  of  the  shores  of  the  State  of  Maine  beyond- 
It  is  a  quiet  place,  apparently  prosperous,  but  without 
any  of  tlie  bustle  of  much  trade  or  of  rapid  progress*  It 
carried  on  a  large  traffic  with  the  West  India  Islands 
before  those  colonies  met  with  their  late  reveraesj  and 
before  the  lumber*trade  to  these  islands  was  thrown  open 
to  the  United  States,  Since  the  latter  period,  this  trade, 
partly  from  the  want  of  back-freights  to  provincial  ports, 
is  said  to  have  fallen  very  mnch  into  the  hands  of  the 
American  shippers,  and  the  colonial  ports  to  have  suffered 
in  proportion,*  Another  cause  of  diminished  prosperity 
to  this  place  is  the  springing  up  of  a  rival  town  in  St 
Stephens,  fifteen  miles  up  the  river^  and  at  the  head  of 
tide- water.  A  similar  effect  to  that  which  the  deepening 
of  the  Scottish  river  Clyde— so  as  to  bring  large  ships  up 
to  Glasgow — has  had  on  the  commerce  of  Greenock  and 
Port-Glasgow^  has  been  exercised  on  the  progress  of  St 
Andrews  by  the  building  of  St  Stephens  at  the  head  of 
tide-water 5  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  saw- 
mills upon  the  St  Croix,  and  where  only  a  bridge  sepa- 
rates New  Brunswick  from  the  State  of  Maine. 

This  promontoiy  of  St  Andrews  consists  of  red  sand- 
stones and  marls,  traversed  by  trap-dykes j  proceeding 
most  probably  from  Chamcook  Mountain  as  their  centre* 
The  laud  is  of  a  red  c^)lourj  and,  though  frequently  stony 
and  expensive  to  clear,  is  naturally  fertile,  and  capable 
of  hearing  good  crops.  There  are  no  fogs  here  to  inter- 
fere with  the  healthy  growth  of  the  crops,  or  with  the 

*  Yet  tlie  citj  of  Portland  in  Mamo  h  said  to  ha^e  decHned  greatly 
from  tlie  failure  of  the  some  tr^e* 
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healtli  of  the  mhabitantsj  the  south-west  wmds  of  sum- 
mer bearing  them  along  towards  the  Bay  of  Fuudy. 
The  temperature  is  generally  miWer  also,  both  m  sum- 
mer  and  winter,  than  in  other  parts  of  New  Bninswick  ; 
so  that  fraitSj  such  as  gooseberrieSj  which  will  not  ripen 
at  all,  or  ripen  weli,  at  Fredericton  or  St  Johnj  come  to 
perfection  about  St  Andrews. 

Mussel-niudj  as  it  is  called,  or  sea-mud  full  of  musselsj 
abounds  in  the  Bay  of  St  Andrews,  and  in  some  of  the 
other  smaller  bays  and  creeks  up  the  St  Croiz  Elver. 
This  is  an  excellent  fertilising  substance,  either  when 
made  into  a  compost,  or  when  put  fresh  upon  the  land,  and 
ploughed-i  n  i  n  autumn .  But  tb  e  mo  st  app  arently  singular 
way  of  using  it  is  to  put  it,  with  the  mussels  still  living, 
into  the  turnip-drills,  when  it  gives  alone  an  excellent 
crop  of  turnips. 

Sea- ware  also — or  rock-weed^  as  it  is  here  named — 
is  used  as  a  manuring  substance.  Along  our  Scottish 
shores,  where  this  substance  is  extensively  used  and 
highly  valued,  it  is  known  that,  though  it  raises  excellent 
crops  of  potatoes,  they  are  of  an  inferior  or  waxy  quality. 
This  is  usually  the  case  here  also.  But  if  the  potato- 
seed  is  put  into  the  ground,  covered  with  three  to  five 
inches  of  earth,  the  sea-ware  then  laid  on,  and  covered 
over  with  earth,  lazy-bed  fashion,  the  potatoes,  according 
to  Colonel  Mowat,  are  not  only  miraerous,  but  dry  also, 
and  mealy  in  quality.  In  large  farming,  this  method  would 
require  to  be  in  some  degree  modified,  to  admit  of  the  usa 
of  the  plough.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  not  he  tlie 
method  of  using  the  sea-ware,  bo  much  as  the  greater 
depth  at  wbichj  by  so  many  coverings,  the  potato  set  is 
placed,  to  which  the  good  effect  is  owing  —  since,  other 
things  being  equal,  it  has  been  found  elsewhere  that,  in  dry 
sound  soil,  the  deeper  it  is  planted  the  mealier  is  the  crop. 

A  railway  has  been  projected  which  is  to  run  from  the 
eea  at  St  Andrews  to  Woodstock  on  the  St  John  Kiver, 
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whence  a  branch  is  to  be  carried  into  Mainsj  while  the 
trunk-line  proceeds  to  the  Grand  Falls,  and  finally  to  the 
St  Lawrence*  Some  steps  have  been  taken  to  carry  thia 
project  into  effect  hy  means  of  funds  raised  partly  in 
Kngland  and  partly  in  the  province,  and  ground  had  been 
broken  in  the  neighboiirhood  of  St  Andrews  a  short  while 
before  my  arrival.  This  line  goes  through  a  thinly 
peopled,  thinly  cleared,  and,  for  a  large  part  of  the  way, 
a  naturally  sterile  country,  which,  for  many  years,  can 
afford  very  little  intermediate  passenger  or  goods  traffic. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  such  a  railway 
terminating  at  St  Andrews  would  tend  so  much  to  revive 
its  ancient  prosperity  as  to  deserve  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  town^  m 
endeavouring  to  carry  it  into  effect  * 

The  peciiliaritiee  m  the  winds  at  St  Andj*ews  exhibit 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  benefit  of  sheher  to  the 
land,  and  of  the  evil  effects  which  follow  the  andiscriuii- 
nate  clearing  which,  in  most  new  countries,  takes  place, 
and  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  when  describing  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  de  Ghaleur.  A  due  north  wind  by 
compass  is  sure  to  bring  rain.  A  N.N.E<  wind  is  the 
coldest  by  the  thermometer — what  is  called  grey  cold — 
but  it  is  not  the  most  unpleasant-  The  due  south  wind 
in  winter,  though  not  so  low  in  temperature,  is  the  most 
raw  and  chilling.    It  appears  to  come  direct  from  the 

•  A  correspond  en  t  in  lH&w  Bninswjek  writ^  tne,  in  regiird  to  this 
line,  (<Lited  SOth  Koverober  1850,)  that  **ten  miles  of  the  St  Andrews 
railwaj  bai^e  been  gradeii— tbe  raila  iire  about  being  Iniil — tbe  cottipany 
hiiTe  offered  to  ccrn tract  for  buildings  for  a  deptU,  find  ilm  grading  of 
fifteen  miles  more.  They  hsTe  obtained  a  grant  of  10,000  acres  of  the 
wild-landH,  consequent  on  the  oipendituro  of  £10,000,  as  stipulated  in 
the  act  of  the  General  Aasembly/'  The  completion  of  tliig^  or  of  any 
other  railway,  mmt  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  provinuej  whatever  return 
it  tnay  be  found  to  give  to  the  aharebolders. 

A  new  impetof  has  recently  been  given  to  the  whole  Bubject  of  rail- 
wnya  in  the  colonies^  by  the  conventiou  held  at  Portland,  and  by  the 
rejected  "  £ur&peun  and  North  Amencttji  Railway."* 
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Gulf  Stream*  Bot  the  north- weat  wind  is  the  highest,  and 
most  destructive  to  vegetation*  When  it  drift h  the 
anow  off  the  ground j  or  sweeps  over  the  land  when  hare, 
it  actually  hums  tip  and  completelj  destroys  the  grass* 

These  faets  show  tlie  importance  of  belts  of  plantation  to 
protect  the  fields,  especially  from  the  north-west  wind,  and 
of  leaving  anch  shelter  when  the  original  forest  is  eleared- 
The  J  show  also  how  important,  in  connection  with  scien- 
tific agriculture,  is  the  study  of  that  branch  of  meteorology 
i\^hich  deals  with  the  direction,  prevalence,  and  tempe- 
rature of  the  different  winds  in  different  localities. 

A  severe  frost,  after  a  partial  thaw  in  spring,  when 
the  land  is  soaked  with  water,  is  here  very  destructive  to 
the  grass-land.  The  clover  in  April  is  sometimes  thrown 
out,  so  that  the  roots  will  stand  frozen  and  upright  from 
four  to  six  inches  out  of  the  ground !  A  liability  to 
such  alternate  thaws  and  frosts  in  spring  is  the  main 
reason,  also,  why  winter  wheat  refuses  now  to  grow  in 
the  more  extensively  cleared  parts  of  the  province- 

This  county  is  said  to  be  much  affected  with  the  pas- 
sion for  Annexation,  I  did  not  meet  with  any  at  St 
Andrews  whose  professed  inclinations  lay  that  way, 
though  one  might  expect  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
State  of  Maine  would  inoculate  the  discontented  and  the 
lovers  of  change  with  that  form  of  political  disease- 
But  the  I'esidents  explain  its  existence  in  another  way* 
Most  of  the  immigrants  who  come  here  are  of  the  poorer 
class  of  Irish,  from  the  county  of  Cork,  It  is  with  these 
men,  and  from  Ireland — so  at  least  the  descendants  of  the 
Scotch  and  English  settlers,  and  of  the  old  loyalists,  say — ^ 
that  the  disaffection  to  England  has  been  mainly  imported. 
To  those  who  know  the  facts  which  I  have  stated  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  as  to  the  material  depression  of  MainCj 
it  cannot  be  believed  that  by  annexation  the  colony  of 
New  Brunswick  could  become  more  prosperous. 

I  staid  only  a  few  hours  in  St  Andrews,  during  which 
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I  wai  mdebted  for  maiij  civilitiea  to  the  Honourable  Mr 
Hatch  J  president  of  tlie  county  agrictiltural  society , 
and  one  of  the  main  promoters  of  the  railway — whenj 
biddbg  adieu  to  my  kind  friend  the  Mayor  of  St  John, 
I  started  for  St  Stephens,  along  with  my  new  friend 
Colonel  Mowat*  Steamers  ply  on  the  river  between 
the  two  placesj  and  the  distance  by  water  is  considerably 
shorter  j  butj  as  T  wished  to  see  the  interior  of  the 
country,  we  preferred  to  go  by  land- 

For  two  miles  after  leaving  St  Andrews  the  red-sand- 
stone soils  continue,  after  w^hich,  all  the  w^ay  to  St 
Stephens,  metamorphic  rocks  prevailed,  with  their  infe- 
rior slaty  soils  J  their  drifted  slate  gravels  and  stony  slopes, 
their  swamps  and  their  cold  Hght-colourcd  clays*  The 
country  rises  Into  bills,  and  into  low,  sometimea  isolated, 
moim tains  and  ridges.  The  county  of  Charlotte,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  acknowledged  to  he  poor  and  rocky,  par- 
taking generally  of  the  character  of  one  spot  in  it,  which 
a  bumble  Scotch  settler  described  as  a  scraggly  hole 
and  to  the  traveller  it  presents  very  few  temptations  to 
linger  on  his  way,  and  few  sunny  spots  which  he  could 
conscientiously  in  vita  the  European  emigrant  to  come 
over  and  possess.  Instances  of  much  energy,  however, 
are  to  be  seen,  and  wide  fences  of  stones,  testifying  to 
the  labour  with  which  good  fields  have  in  some  places 
been  made  out  of  the  rocky  surface.  But,  as  at  home, 
there  are  more  cases  of  indolence,  and  in  which  labour 
is  begrudged  even  to  naturally  fertile  land.  "  My 
neighbour,  looking  over  the  boundary  fence  one  day,'^ 
remarked  one  of  these  improvers  to  me,  w^hen  be  saw 
me  engaged  with  three  men  clearing  off  those  stones, 
sneerlngly  commented  on  my  folly,  adding,  '  K  there 
was  not  another  foot  of  land  on  God's  earth,  I  wouldn't 
take  them  stones  off,' "  I  suppose  it  is  to  men  of  this 
indolent  stamp  that  the  proverb  applies  which  I  first 
beard  used  in  this  county — "  One  spur  in  the  head  is 
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worth  two  in  tlie  heel."  If  they  had  more  knowlodgo, 
and  fewer  of  the  prejudices  which  knowledge  would 
remoTe,  they  would  of  their  own  aecord  exercise  more 
reasonably  their  wasting  energies. 

And  yet  there  are  patches  of  excellent  land  along  the 
road  to  St  Stephens,  and  some  intelligent  improving 
farmers,  whom  the  want  of  time  alone  prevented  me  from 
visiting.  Indeed,  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  county 
of  Chaj-Iotte,  that  the  oldest  agricultural  society  of  the 
province  has  its  headquarters  at  St  Andrews,  and  that 
in  its  neighbourhood  live  many  persona  who  are  most 
anxious  to  promote  every  branch  of  rural  industry. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  good  or  extensive 
farming  in  this  neighbourhoodj  is  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing good  servants.  Those  who  offer  themselves  for 
hire  are  the  poorest  of  the  southern  Irish,  who  have 
never  been  out  at  service^  or  accustomed  to  regular 
work  at  home.  "  They  have  to  be  taught  everything, 
and  to  be  watched  if  they  are  to  continue  to  do  anything 
in  the  way  you  have  taught  tbera  ;  and  then,  when  by 
six  or  twelve  months^  drilling  you  have  broken  them 
into  something,  tbey  go  away  and  leave  you." 

We  know  how  badly  tliese  people  manage  their  own 
bits  of  land  at  home,  and  they  cannot  cany  more  know- 
ledge or  better  habits  with  them  to  a  new  country. 
But  the  most  amusing  thing  to  an  indifferent  person  is 
the  airs  they  give  themselves,  on  the  very  score  that 
they  have  never  been  out,  or  never  brought  up  to  sar- 
vice,''  and  that  therefore  they  arc  rendering  you  a  great 
favour  in  taking  service  with  you,  for  which^  besides 
paying  them,  and  bearing  with  all  their  provoking 
faults,  you  ought  to  feel  yourself  under  an  everlasting 
obligation,  I  was  somewhat  moved  to  indignation  one 
day  in  Sussex  Yale  with  the  Irish  servant  of  a  tnend  of 
mine,  who  was  driving  me  in  his  m aster *s  carnage ,  on 
his  telling  mc,  as  it  were  apologetically  for  finding  him 
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in  Buch  a  slttiation,  that  be  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
mrvloe  at  home,  and  that  he  wouldn't  stay  with  his 
roaster,  btit  that  he  was  a  very  kind  man — thongh  his 
master  had  found  him  begging  and  in  rags,  and  out  of 
compassion  had  clothed  and  pampered  him* 

This  is  the  same  complaint  which,  in  one  form  or 
another^  we  hear  in  all  free  North  America,  Irish  or 
coloured  people  are  almost  the  onlj  Bervanta  to  he  pro* 
cured.  There  are,  indeed,  so  many  outlets  for  snperior 
industry  and  intelligence,  and  men  are  all  so  anxious  to 
he  their  own  masters,  that  necessity  alone  makes  a  man 
engage  himself  to  another  *,  and  as  soon  as  he  thinks  he 
can  in  any  way  better  himself,  he  has  no  hesitation  in 
trying  a  change. 

There  are  meritorious  points  and  things  to  be  praised 
in  this  desire  of  self*dependence  and  adranceraent,  but 
the  want  of  heart  and  conscience  It  displays  is  not  to  he 
excused.  I  suppose  it  must  have  arisen  from  this  con- 
duct of  those  who  serve,  that  among  masters  there  is 
also  a  more  pure  selfishness  in  many  cases,  at  least  in 
Kew  England,  than  is  seen  at  home.  1  tiad  occasion, 
while  at  New  York,  to  speak  in  a  merchant's  office  of 
the  case  of  a  young  man  who,  after  fourteen  years' 
faithful  servieej  and  refusing,  for  his  master's  sake,  more 
favourable  offers,  had  been  dismissed  from  his  situation, 
with  a  good  character,  and  without  a  reason  being 
assigned,  I  observed  that  I  should  have  thought  such 
long  service  would  have  given  the  young  man  a  claim  to 
the  consideration  of  his  master*  Oh,  sirj*'  was  the 
answer,  ^*  that  goes  for  nothing  here*"  One  rarely  sees 
in  free  North  America  that  kindly  and  long-continued 
relation  between  master  and  servant  which  is  the  source 
of  so  many  of  our  comforts  at  home. 

Several  small  streams  fall  into  the  St  Croix  on  the 
way  to  St  Stephens,  two  of  which,  the  Waweig  and  the 
Gallop  J  empty  themselves  into  bays,  or  broad  armlets  of 
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the  estuary  of  the  main  river,  round  which  our  road  ran. 
Some  good  land  skirts  these  bays,  and  abundance  of 
fertilising  sea  and  mussel  mud  fills  their  bottoms  when 
the  tide  has  retired.  Oak  Bay,  into  which  the  Gallop 
fallsj  is  pretty*  There  is  a  village  on  ita  banks — scat- 
tered white  houses  around  the  curved  shore — cleared 
and  productive  land  skirting  ita  margin — a  distant  back- 
ground of  high  hills,  abounding  in  wood — islands  on 
its  bosom — ^ shipping  at  anchor  on  various  points — and 
beyond  the  month  of  the  bay,  and  across  tlie  broad 
river,  the  frontiers  of  another  empire.  With  these 
materials,  a  little  sunshine,  a  light  heart,  a  pleasant 
companion,  and  the  charm  of  novelty,  the  reader  will 
easily  make  up  for  himself  a  pretty  picture. 

Before  descending  upon  St  StephenSj  a  more  striking 
view  presents  itself-  On  the  right,  and  sweeping  far 
behind,  is  the  semicircular  Clendinning  Ridge  of  trap- 
rocks,  superior  in  soil,  and  cleared  to  the  summit ;  while 
on  the  front  and  on  the  left  are  the  rival  towns  of  Calais 
and  St  Stephens,  with  their  churches  and  their  numerous 
whitened  houses,  on  its  opposite  shores,  embracing  each 
other  by  a  bridge  across  the  narrowed  stream  where 
tide-water  ceases.  Of  the  two  towiiSj  Calais  is  the 
larger,  has  the  greater  number  of  cJmrches  and  other 
public  buildings,  and  by  much  the  mora  numerous  fleet 
of  ships  along  its  wharves  and  jetties.  To  a  lover  of 
progress,  it  will  certainly  be  a  pleasant  sight,  turning 
from  stony  barrens  and  difficult  swamps,  to  look  upon  a 
scene  of  so  much  industrial  life  as  the  head  of  the  broad 
tide-water  channel  of  the  St  Croix  River  presents ;  and 
I  longed  as  much  to  cross  and  examine  Calais,  and  to 
compare  it  with  St  Stephens,  as  if  I  had  not  previously 
visited  any  of  the  many  other  flourishing  towns  of  which 
the  United  States  can  boast. 

It  was  nearly  dai'k  when  we  arrived  in  St  Stephens ; 
and  found  comfortable  quarters  in  Dover  Street—the 
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names  of  the  town  on  the  one  aide  of  tbe  streOTi^  and  of 
a  principal  street  on  the  other,  carrj^ing  the  laind  far 
away,  to  scenes  verj  different  on  the  wholoj  but  where 
frontier  towns  and  rival  populations  were  also  vu-a-vis 
with  each  other. 

I  took  a  hurried  walk  along  the  river  through  a  long 
street  of  St  Stephens,  and,  after  crossing  the  river, 
through  a  longer  one  in  Calais.  My  general  impressJon 
of  tbe  New  Brunswick  town  was,  that  it  exhibited 
greater  signs  of  commercial  activity  and  prosperity  than 
any  other  in  the  provincej  with  the  exception  of  St 
John ;  tliat  it  had  more  of  a  settled  and  English  character 
also  ;  better  and  more  numerous  shops  ;  and  displayed  a 
greater  division  of  labour,  so  to  speak,  among  the  shop- 
keepers, than  is  to  be  seen  anyivhere  else,  except  at 
Fredericton  and  St  John*  Calais  appeared  larger,  and 
not  less  prosperoiis  than  St  Stephens ;  while  the  more 
numerous  shipping  at  its  w^harves  showed  it  to  possess 
some  element  of  prosperity  which  was  either  wanting 
altogether  to  its  rival,  or  was  not  possessed  by  it  in  an 
equal  degree.  The  most  imposing  buildings  in  St 
Stephens  are,  its  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  churches ; 
in  Calais,  its  Unitarian  and  Independent  churcheSj  and 
its  newly-erected  common  school. 

Saturday y  Nov*  10. — The  river  St  Croix — or  Scoodicj 
as  it  is  also  called — communicatesj  through  its  many 
tributaries  and  interior  lakes,  with  an  extensive  still- 
uncleared  interior  country,  both  in  the  province  of  New 
Bnms%vick  and  in  tbe  State  of  Maine.  It  iSj  therefore, 
tbe  natural  outlet  for  the  produce  of  immense  forests, 
and  has  hitherto  been  the  seat  of  an  extensive  lumber- 
trade.  This  trade  is  the  main  source  of  the  prosperity 
of  these  rival  border  towns,  and  it  is  tbe  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  the  two  in  reference  to  this  trade  that  have 
hitherto  given  that  advantage  to  Calais  t^-hich^  as  I  bave 
saidj  its  more  numerous  shipping  especially  suggests^  A 
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hundred  vessels  are  said  to  be  aometimes  lying  at  its 
wban^es  at  once,  engaged  chiefly  in  the  coasting  trade j 
and  making  voyages  of  three  or  four  weeks^  duration* 
\  There  are,  or  were,  two  reasons  why  the  trade  of  the 
river  should  be  carried  on  from  the  American,  rather 
than  the  British  sidej  and  why,  as  a  consequence j  the 
larger  quantity  of  shipping  should  be  found  there, 

Fimt^  The  duties  upon  timber  imported  from  the 
provinces  into  the  United  States  being  great,  and 
especially  on  sawn  or  manufactured  timber,  most  of  the 
mills  are  situated  on  the  American  side ;  and  it  is  so 
contrived  thatj  in  floating  down  the  river,  much  of  the 
timber  that  is  cut  in  New  Brunswick  lands  in  Maine, 
and  thus  avoids  the  duty. 

Many  of  the  American  lumber-merchants  hold  timber- 
||ot8  in  New  Brunswick — tracts  of  country,  that  is,  on 
which,  for  a  certain  paymentj  they  have  obtained  the 
Bole  right  of  cutting  timber.  In  New  Brunswick,  the 
government  charge  for  this  right — here  called  stumpage 
— is  very  low,  being  only  10s.  for  a  square  mile,  and 
afterwards  Is.  a  ton  upon  all  wood  exported.  In  Maine, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  State  charge  for^  timber-land,  or 
the  stumpage,  is  from  10s.  to  15s.  a  thousand  feet  for 
pine,  and  53,  to  78.  6d,  for  all  spruce  which  is  cut  and 
sent  to  market ;  and  this  amounts,  where  the  timber  is 
good,  to  as  much  as  £800  a  square  mile  I  This  great 
diSerence  in  the  price  of  woodlands,  merely  separated  by 
a  river,  has  naturally  given  rise  to  much  eager  speculation < 
Individuals  have  obtained  large  grants  on  the  New 
Brunswick  side  for  10s*,  and  have  again  sold  them  to 
merchants  from  the  American  side  for  several  hundred 
pounds  a  square  mile — making  thus  much  money 
through  an  improvident  regulation  of  the  Provincial 
Legislature.  The  American  purchasers  contrive,  in 
floating  the  w^ood  down  tlie  head-waters,  to  put  an 
American  mark  upon  it,  and  thus  save  duty  by  landing 
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it  on  the  American  shores.  In  the  State  of  Maine^  such 
speculations  in  wood-land  have  long  been  a  great  soaroe 
of  mercantile  competition  and  excitementp  Many  of 
their  leading  men  have  been  involved  in  them ;  and  thej 
are  said  to  have  bad  a  great  share  in  tlie  violence  diB- 
played  by  the  people  of  Maine  on  occasion  of  the  disputes 
in  reference  to  the  boundary  with  New  Brunswick, 

Second^  Another  reason  is^  that  American  ships  bear 
a  higher  character  in  the  southern  ports,  aud  obtain 
freights  at  New  Orleans  or  elsewhere,  in  preference  to 
Provincial  ships.  They  can  also  be  insured  as  American 
ships  at  a  lower  rate  in  Boston,  than  they  can  as  New 
Brunswick  ships  at  St  John*  Thus,  it  ia  for  the  interest 
of  the  St  Stephens  merchants  to  build  their  ships  on  the 
Calais  side  of  tiie  water.  Though  no  better  in  quality, 
.  they  are  now  American  ships,  and  enjoy  all  the  benefits 
iu  the  ports  of  the  Union  which  bona  fide  comitry  ships 
possess.  Were  tliere  as  large  a  country,  and  as  extensive 
and  rich  a  seaboard  behind  St  Stephens  as  there  is 
behind  Calais,  this  state  of  things  would  not  exist ;  and 
although^  on  the  whole,  a  very  much  wider  field  for 
commercial  enterprise  is  presented  to  the  British 
merchant  in  the  vast  extent  of  the  home  and  colonial 
empire,  yet,  to  a  young  and  rising  port,  it  is  chiefly  the 
coasting-trade  which  is  of  importance.  The  ability  to 
build  large  slnps,  and  to  engage  in  foreign  commerce,  is 
a  work  of  time,  and  is  found  only  in  places  where  con- 
siderable prosperity  has  already  been  attained^  and 
considerable  wealth  accumulated. 

The  above  circumstances  explain  why  the  shipping  of 
tbe  St  Croix  Ri^er  should  be  found  chiefly  on  the 
western  side  5  but  it  is  in  favour  of  St  Stephen  that  its 
taxes  are  lighter.  I  was  informed  that  they  were  so  in 
the  ratio  of  10  to  1 — that  a  person  who 5  in  St  Stephens, 
pays  only  100  dollars  of  taxes  would,  with  the  same 
property,  in  Calais,  pay   1000.     This  may  be  an 
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exaggeration,  but  there  is  no  dispiitej  I  bellevej  as  to 
the  fatit  that  taxation|  in  all  the  States,  is  very  much 
higher  than  in  any  of  the  British  provinces* 

Considerable  smuggling  of  other  kinds  goes  on  along 
this  river.  It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  prevent  it 
without  a  very  large  staff  of  officers*  Flour  is 
smuggled  over  from  the  western  side,  and  British  gDods 
— after  having  paid  the  Provincial  duties  of  8^  per  cent 
— from  the  eastern  side,  A  good  deal  of  reciprocal 
smuggling  appears  to  be  connived  at  on  both  sides  of  the 
border,  and  it  would  probably  he  diihcult  to  say  which 
shore  has  the  advantage. 

This  forenoon  was  very  wet  and  disagreeable,  so  that 
I  could  not  take  an  cxtensiTe  drive  round  the  comitry, 
as  I  had  intended.  I  was  able,  however,  to  make  a 
short  tour  of  six  miles  up  the  river,  to  what  is  called 
Upper  Milltown ;  and,  crossing  the  river  there,  to  return 
down  the  Maine  side  to  Calais.  The  land  was  generally 
a  yellowish  clay,  covered  with  granite  boulders.  When 
once  cleared,  few  stones  come  again  within  reach  of  the 
plough  5  but  many  fields  I  saw  must  have  cost  much 
time  and  labour  to  clear.  Until  drainage  is  introduced, 
these  Binhj  even  when  cleared  of  stones,  will  always  be 
difficult  and  uncertain  to  till.  A  whitish  cold  clay  fills 
also  the  bottoms  of  the  many  small  valleys  or  hollows 
with  which  this  part  of  Charlotte  County  abounds. 
Being  impervious,  it  there  forms  cedar  and  alder  swamps, 
with  mixed  scrub-pine  and  hacraatac,  I  found  it  also 
in  the  low  flat  patches  of  intervale  which  bound  the 
river  below  St  Stephens*  No  shells  were  visible  in  it ; 
but  it  had  much  resemblance  to  the  post-tertiary  clays  of 
the  river  St  Lawrence,  and  is  probably  of  the  same  age. 
This  clay  struck  me  as  peculiar  to  this  part  of  New 
Brunswick.  The  soil  it  forms  is  almost  as  difficult  and 
untractable,  and  certainly  requires  more  skill  to  manage 
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it  than  the  gtoruer  surfaces  that  corer  the  mixed  trap 
and  metamorpbic  rocks  of  the  county.  Thorough-drain- 
ijig,  lini bgj  ahuDdant  glfta  of  vegetable  matte r^  and 
much  patient  industry^  will  at  a  future  time  make  them 
easily  workable  and  productive  in  com. 

I  found  here  prevalent  an  idea  to  which  I  have  else- 
where alluded^  that  "  the  fervid  suns  of  this  climate  do 
away  with  the  necessity  for  thorough-drainage*"  This 
is  a  mistake :  they  rather  make  aucb  drainage  moi>e 
Decessary.  These  fervid  suns  bake  and  harden  clay 
aoiJs^  and  make  them  not  only  difficult  to  work,  but 
incapable  of  ministering  to  the  growth  of  almost  any  of 
our  crops }  and  it  is  one  of  the  beneficial  influences  of 
this  species  of  improvement  that  it  brings  the  soil  into  a 
condition  in  which  it  does  not  bake,  hardeiij  crack,  and 
yawn  under  a  hot  sun^  and  so  permits  the  roots  to 
descend  further^  beyond  the  reach  of  its  buining  ray9| 
and  to  derive  nourishment  from  the  still  moist  and  rich 
soil  below* 

On  the  rising* grounds  and  ridges j  the  subjacent  clay 
is  covered  by  drifted  slate-gravel,  more  or  less  mixed 
with  fine  earth,  which  forms  a  dry,  easily-worked,  and 
manageable  soit  Hence j  the  tops  of  the  ridges  are  the 
seats  of  all  the  settlements  in  this  part  of  Charlotte 
County,  Nearly  all  the  hill*tops  are  cleared  and  settled, 
while  the  slopes  and  bottoms  are  still  in  wilderness  or  in 
swamp.  These  slopes  and  bottoms  are  often  very  stony j 
and  sometimes  so  much  so  as  absolutely  to  defy  the  hand 
of  industry  to  reclaim  them.  The  boulders  are  chiefly 
grauite ;  and  the  yellow  clay  is  probably  derived  from 
the  decay  of  a  felspar  rock. 

The  Mohannas  Settlement j  about  five  miles  above  St 
Stephens,  is  on  such  a  ridge.  I  drove  up  to  one  of  the 
farms,  to  satisfy  myself  by  inspection  of  the  reason  why 
it  occupied  only  the  highest  ground.  I  found  it  a  gra- 
velly soil  of  slate-drift  of  all  sizes,  evidently  easy  to 
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work,  and  well  adapted  for  barlej,  turnip,  and  potato 
crops,  though  less  suited  to  grass-  The  fields  over  which 
I  walked  were  nndiilating  and  picturesquely  siUiatedj 
having  a  wide  view  along  the  riverj  and  over  the  cold  clay 
wUderaess  below*  To  a  stranger,  it  seems  at  first  very 
remarkable  how,  out  of  the  continuous  primeval  forest 
which  once  covered  the  whole  region,  settlers  should  have 
been  able  to  select  for  cultivation  such  rarely-occorring 
more  available  spots  as  these,  from  the  midst  of  stony 
and  stiff  clay-baiTeuB  and  prevailing  swamps.  It  is  only 
after  he  learns  to  understand  the  indications  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  trees  which  compose  these  forests  that 
he  begins  to  understand  how,  to  the  pioneer  in  the  wil- 
derness, the  broad-leaved  trees  of  various  kinds  speak  an 
intelligible  language,  and  beckon  him  to  the  sites  on 
which  they  grow,  as  poasessing  the  qualities  be  wishes 
for  in  the  land  upon  which  he  would  choose  to  settle. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  above  St  Stephens  is  Lower 
Milltown,  which  is  a  large  thriving  village— indeed  two 
villages,  as  there  is  one  on  either  side  of  the  river  ;  and 
four  miles  liigher  is  Upper  Milltown,  where  there  are 
also  two  opposite  villages*  These  villages  are  established 
on  the  falls  of  the  river,  where  the  mill-power  exists. 
There  are  many  nice  houses  in  them  and  along  the 
way-side,  and  evidences  of  mudb  prosperity  and  of  a 
large  mill^trade  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  Those  on 
the  New  Brunswick  appear  quite  as  flourishiDg  as  those 
on  the  Maine  side  of  the  stream* 

On  crossing  into  Maine,  and  proceeding  through  the 
mist  and  drizzle  back  again  towards  Calais,  my  recollec- 
tion is  very  vivid  of  the  execrable  condition  of  the  roads. 
Nowhere  in  the  two  thousand  miles  I  had  travelled  in 
New  Brunswick  had  I  seen  the  roads  so  difBcult  to 
travel  on.  Deep  ruts,  heavy  mudj  and  large  pools 
almost  covering  the  road,  compelled  our  willing  horse  to 
Ibger.    To  the  wet  weatherj  the  clayey  material  of 
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which  t]ie  roads  were  made^  and  the  numerous  lumber' 
etrts  which  paas  along  thena  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
were  ascribed  this  scarcely-passable  condition. 

The  farming  in  Maine  appears  no  better  than  in  New 
Brunawick^  and  I  was  Borry  to  learn  that  the  farmers 
themselves  were  far  from  being  In  a  prosperoas  condition- 
Tm^o-thirds  of  them,  I  was  told,  were  on  the  eve  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Like  those  of  New  Brunswick,  I  believe j  many 
bave  engaged  in  lumbering;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
supposed  more  favourable  circumstances  of  the  United 
States  lumber-merchants,  like  them  have  suffered  loss 
instead  of  making  money  by  it.  Had  the  day  not  been 
so  impractically  bad,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  driven 
up  to  two  or  three  of  the  farms  we  passed,  with  the  view 
of  learning  more  as  to  the  condition  of  the  rural  pro- 
prietors, and  more  accurately  from  them  than  I  could 
hope  to  do  from  persons  belonging  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river** 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  sheep  and  cattle  from 
Nova  Scotia  supply  the  markets  of  St  John,  and  that  the 
shipping  in  that  port  are  victualled  with  New  England 
beef-  On  the  St  Croix  River,  the  home  produce  from 
either  aide  is  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  shipping, 
and  droves  of  cattle  come  from  Massachusetts  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.  The  feeding  of  cattlcj  as  I  have  already 
observed,  is  a  branch  of  husbandry  to  which  hitherto 
scarcely  any  attention  has  been  paid  in  New  Brunswick, 
&ougb  it  is  the  basis  of  high  and  profitable  farming* 

At  low-water,  I  walked  along  the  flat  intervale  which 
skirts  the  river  below  St  Stephens.  This  intervale,  and 
the  bed  of  the  river  itself,  underneath  the  more  recent 
mud,  and  as  far  across  the  channel  as  coiild  be  observed^ 

•  The  allegatioiiB  made  hj  tlie  people  of  Maine  tbeiuBelves,  in  the 
peUUqn  to  the  State  Legialuttirej  from  which  I  have  quoted  in  a  pr^- 
TkpuB  page,  ehow  that  the  information  given  me  on  the  spot  wsis  not 
&r  from  being  correct* 
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coneiats  of  a  stratifiedj  light-colour edj  yellowisli  claj — 
Buch  as  I  have  already  epoken  of  as  filling  the  hoUows 
in  this  county — not  of  recent  depositionj  and  penetrated 
throughout  with  long  vegetable  rootSj  aa  one  might  sup- 
pose the  fire-clays  of  our  coal-measures  to  have  originally 
been,  A  section  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  depth  was  visible 
in  some  places,  and  in  the  mass  appeared  whiter  lines, 
or  vertical  plates  and  wedges— sometimes  edged  by 
browner,  more  ochrey  margin — parallel,  tranaverse, 
straight  and  curved,  and  running  into  eacli  other* 
These  had  evidently  been  formed  by  the  filling  up,  with 
a  whiter  or  browner  material,  of  the  cracks  which  had 
naturally  formed  during  the  original  drying  of  tlie  clay. 
The  farmer  of  our  stiffest  English  clay-lands  (undrained 
Oxford  and  Weald  clays,  for  example)  is  familiar  with 
cracks  three  or  four  inches  wide  in  long  droughts,  and 
to  tlie  bottom  of  which  his  stick  cannot  reach.  In  clays 
newly  depoaitedj  therefore,  cracks  may  be  much  wider 
and  deeper,  especially  where  a  hot  sua  daily  beats  upon 
it.  The  filling  up  of  such  cracks  by  after  floodings,  or 
by  natural  rains  or  springs,  is  the  cause  of  the  appear- 
ance I  am  now  describing. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  white  and  other 
coloured  streaks,  croasing  mica-slates  and  other  metamor- 
phic  rocksj  may  also  have  been  derivedj  in  some  cases, 
from  infiltrations  like  these  ;  and  tliat,  even  in  metamor- 
phic  granites,  the  occurrence  of  streaks  and  veins  of  a 
different  colour  by  no  means  necessarily  implies  that 
melted  matter  of  a  more  fluid  kind  has  been  injected  into 
the  cracks  and  fissures  of  cooling  or  of  previously  exist- 
ing granite.  A  clay  such  as  I  have  desci'ibed,  if  sub- 
jected to  gradual  metamorphic  action,  might  produce  in 
its  mass  a  granite  somewhat  dilFcrent  from  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  the  vertical  plates  or  wedges  with 
which  the  cracks  had  originally  been  filled  up, 

Nov,  12. — I  yesterday  attended  service  in  the  Epis- 
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copal  churct,  along  with  a  thin  congregation.  The 
clergytnaHj  Dr  Thomson,  had  heen  in  St  Stephens  for 
twenty-seven  years j  and  assured  me  he  liked  the  winters 
of  New  Brunswick  better  than  those  of  his  native  Ireland. 

In  the  evenbg,  I  assisted  at  a  private  marriage  per- 
formed in  his  study  before  witnesses  from  his  own  family. 
The  parties  came  quite  unattended,  and  such  things  he 
informed  rae  often  happened*  Without  any  notice,  two 
people  drop  into  his  house,  produce  a  license,  and  are 
forthmth  married  without  any  further  ceremony. 

The  license  bears  to  be  from  the  governor,  and  not 
from  the  bishop*  The  clergy  of  all  persuasions  are 
entitled  to  marry,  but  they  do  so  according  to  a  fixed 
form,  which  each  §ect  has  been  obliged  to  draw  up  and 
submit  to  the  approval  of  the  Provincial  Assembly,* 

The  morning  was  still  misty  and  disagreeable,  with 
occasional  drizzly  rain ;  but  with  a  one-horse  waggon , 
and  a  sharp  St  Stephens  bailiff  lor  my  driver — a  north 
country  Irishman  who  had  been  long  in  the  country — I 
started  early  on  my  way  to  Frederic  ton,  a  distance  of 
about  seventy-five  miles.  There  was  in  this  tonr  little 
to  interest  me,  after  what  I  had  already  seen  of  the 
county  of  Charlotte*  The  cold  light'-coloured  clays, 
covered  at  times,  and  on  the  tops  of  the  hillsj  with  a 
gravelly  slate-drift,  lighter  and  more  easily  tilled,  formed 
the  available  soils;  while  extensive  flat  bottom Sj  covered 
with  beds  of  gravel  or  witli  cedar-awamps,  occurred  at 
intervals  during  the  first  eighteen  miles.  The  three 
broad  ridges  of  Tower-hill,  separated  by  deep  valleys, 
the  first  of  which  we  crossed  about  seven  miles  from  St 
Stephens,  made  the  road  heavy  to  pass.  On  this  first 
ridge  is  the  house  and  farm  of  my  former  travelling- 
companion,  Mr  Brown*  I  paid  a  short  visit  to  his  family 
in  passing ;  and  in  front  of  his  house,  though  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road,  I  saw  one  of  the  stoniest  fields  I 
♦  Gessheb. 
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liave  ever  met  witb.  It  was  literally  paved  with  huge 
blocksj  and  was  kept  untouched  as  a  mouuiuent  of  what 
th&  whale  had  heen.  It  mustj  I  suppose,  have  been  the 
industrious  perseverance  of  my  friend  Mr  BrowUj  in 
making  a  farm  out  of  such  unpromising  materialsj  which 
caused  his  neighbours,  twenty  years  ago,  to  force  him 
from  the  tail  of  tbe  plough,  and,  in  spite  of  opposition^ 
aend  him  to  the  House  of  Assembly  every  year  since. 

We  don't  want  educated  men  for  legislators,  or  men 
specially  instructed  for  them,  to  fill  our  public  oflSces," 
say  the  democrats  of  North  America;  and  they  point  to 
such  men  aa  Mr  Brown-  *^  Yon  see  he  was  taken  from 
the  plough-tail,  and  is  still  a  poor  farmer^  and  yet  ha 
does  as  wellj  and  holds  as  high  a  place  as  any  of  them." 

These  three  Tower  ridges  are  extensively  cleared  and 
settled-  Wilson's  inn,  which  is  about  a  mile  beyond 
them^  and  eighteen  miles  from  St  Stephens,  is  at  the 
junction  of  the  8t  Stephens  road  with  tbe  high-road 
between  Fredericton  and  St  Andrews,  From  this  point 
the  road  is  bad,  and  for  the  moat  part  through  an  uncleared 
wilderness  of  slate-country.  After  about  six  miles,  we 
crossed  Jones^  Brookj  a  feeder  of  the  Digdiquash  Eiver, 
and  ascending  a  long  hillj  came  upon  a  flat  table-land, 
from  which  the  water  appears  unable  to  escape.  It  foima 
several  miles  of  a  deep  bog  and  cedar-swamp,  through 
which  flows  tbe  Dead  water  Brook — a  deep,  black,  sleepy 
stream  J  winding  along  the  flat  with  scarcely  any  apparent 
motion.  This  flat  swamp  extends  a  great  many  milea  to 
the  right  and  leftj  but  is  only  a  few  miles  widcj  occupying 
tbe  apace  between  the  feeders  of  the  Digdiquash  and  those 
of  the  Macadavic  rivers.  It  struck  me  as  very  remarkable, 
that  so  much  water  should  be  able  to  rest  on  so  narrow 
a  flat  between  two  rivers  running  at  so  much  lower  a 
leveL  But  New  Brunswick,  as  we  have  ah-eady  seen,  is 
distinguished  for  the  numeroua  separate  tracts  of  almost 
perlcctly  flat  table-land  of  all  qualities  which  it  poaseases. 
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It  will  be  one  of  the  triumphs  of  some  future  AdminiB^ 
tmtioii  of  the  province,  that  bj  arterial  drainage  it  has 
laid  dry  these  naturally  swampy  tracts,  and  given  to  the 
lahotus  of  human  industry  the  available  land  which  they 
all  contain. 

Having  crossed  this  belt  of  swamp,  we  passed  the 
Trout  Brook  J  a  feeder  of  the  Macadavic^  and,  descending 
towards  this  river,  drove  for  a  couple  of  miles  along  a 
cleared  upper  intervale  of  granitic  sand  to  V all's,  about 
thirty  miles  from  St  Stephens,  where  we  stopped  to  bait. 

We  were  now  on  the  banks  of  the  Macadavic,  a  river 
near  the  mouth  of  which,  at  St  George,  1  had  spent  part 
of  the  previous  Friday •  At  this  pointy  mi  for  some 
diiitance  above  and  below,  a  broad  space  intervened 
between  the  hills  on  both  sides.  This  space  was  occu- 
pied by  marshy  islands  overflowed  by  the  river  in  floods, 
but  from  which  Mr  Vail  yearly  obtained  much  of  his 
wiuter's  hay — of  a  small  portion  of  dry  intervale  land  of 
good  qualityj  from  which  good  crops  of  grain  were 
obtained^ — hut  chiefly  of  an  extensive  low  flat  swamp  of 
stunted  pines,  which,  if  cleared,  was  naturally  too  wet 
for  cultivation.  At  a  higher  level  w^aa  the  second  inter- 
vale of  sandy  soil,  along  which  my  road  had  brought  me, 
and  upon  which  four  or  five  fanns  had  been  cleared,  but 
which  required  some  attention  to  manure,  if  regular 
crops  were  desired  from  it. 

While  my  horse  w  as  baiting,  I  crossed  the  river  and 
walked  forward  over  the  mUe  of  flat  swamp  which  inter- 
vened between  the  river  and  the  hills,  and  over  which  the 
road  ran.  The  last  rocks  I  had  seen  w^ere  slates  more  or 
less  metamorphic  ]  but  when  I  reached  the  steep  hill,  I 
found  myself  at  a  lofty  escarpment  of  grey  sandstone 
conglomerate,  the  base  on  this  side,  as  I  believe,  of  the 
New  Brunswick  coal-measures.  I  saw  no  rocks  in  place 
beneath  the  grey  conglomerate ;  but  my  time  did  not 
admit  of  mucli  search.    Vail  informed  me,  how  ever  ^ 
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that  there  wag  limestone  in  the  flat  swamp,  at  some 
distance  from  the  road*  On  the  top  of  the  hiE  I  passed 
for  some  distance  patches  of  red  drift,  in  connection  witli 
which  a  drifted  mass  of  gypsum  had  been  met  with,  I 
infer,  therefore,  tbat  this  broad  swamp  between  the  hill 
and  the  river  represents  the  former  site  of,  or  now 
actually  covers,  the  soft  red  rocks,  the  red  marlSj  the 
deposits  of  gypsum,  the  limestone j  and  perhaps  the  red 
conglomerate,  which,  in  this  order,  are  found  beneath  the 
grey  coal-measures  of  New  Brunswick,  A  aearcli  through 
the  woods  would  probably  discover  traces  of  them ;  and 
such  a  search  may  be  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
ets  of  available  land  now  hidden  in  the  wilderness. 
After  ascending  the  hill,  the  same  grey  conglomerate, 
or  grey  coal-measure  sandstones  overlying  it  at  a  low 
angle,  formed  seven  miles  of  a  stony  pine-clad  wilder- 
ness table-land 3  before  we  came  to  a  few  miserable 
clearings  on  soil  which,  during  the  present  arid  season j 
had  yielded  most  scanty  crops*  Grey  sandstones,  for 
the  most  part  thinner  bedded j  accompanied  me  after- 
wards—forming, with  occasional  exceptions,  poor  and 
stony  soils — all  the  way  to  Fredericton.  The  surface  of 
the  harder  of  these  rocks j  when  they  come  occasionally 
to  day,  and  are  uncovered  by  drift,  exhibit  tlie  grooves 
and  polish  usually  attributed  to  the  action  of  currents 
and  icebergs  dming  what  has  been  called  the  diluvial  or 
diift  period. 

One  of  the  exceptions  to  the  general  poor  character  of 
e  land  is  seen  at  the  Harvey  Settlement,  about  twenty- 
ve  miles  from  Fredericton.  This  settlementj  named 
after  Sir  John  Harvey ^  who  was  governor  at  the 
time  it  was  commenced,  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing in  the  province.  It  was  formed  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1837,  by  a  number  of  famihes  who  came  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wooler  in  Northumberland,  after 
8ome  arrangement  with  the  officers,  and  for  the  purpose 
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of  settling  on  the  lands  of  the  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Sc<)tia  Land  Company.  On  their  arrival  at 
Frederictoflj  however,  m  Jnlj  1837,  they  found  no  pre- 
paration had  been  made  by  the  Company  for  their  recep- 
tion or  location.  Being  poor,  they  were  at  once  thrown 
upon  the  public  bounty  5  and  though  a  few  got  employ- 
ment, yet  the  great  bulk,  both  of  the  men  and  of  their 
families,  were  soon  in  distress.  The  Legislature,  there- 
fore j  at  once  assigned  to  them  the  tract  of  land  they 
now  occupy,  fuinished  them  with  supplies,  and  appointed 
a  commission — at  the  head  of  which  was  the  present 
Attorney-general — to  assist  in  arranging  the  division  of 
the  land,  and  other  necessary  matters. 

At  first,  twenty-three  families,  comprising  about  two 
hundred  individuals,  were  located ;  and  though  they 
endured  many  hardships,  especially  during  the  first 
winter,  yet  only  two  deaths  occurred  among  them  all  for 
six  years  after  their  arrival,  while  there  were  thirty-nine 
happy  births  without  medical  aid.  There  are  now  fifty- 
three  families  of  them,  counting  in  all  between  three 
and  four  hundred  souls,  each  family  owning  from  three 
to  five  CQWB,  and  a  hundred  acres  of  land  at  hasL 

The  cultivated  land  of  these  numereus  farms  lies  on  a 
succession  of  low  ridges,  between  which  cedar-swamps  of 
greater  or  leas  extent  intervene,  and  interfere  both  with 
legular  clearing  and  cultivation,  and  with  the  continuity 
of  farms.  I  stayed  over  night  at  this  settlement,  in  a 
comfortable  httle  inn  kept  fay  a  Mr  Cockbum,  who  had 
several  sons  grown  up,  all  of  whom  but  one  had 
already  left  him,  and  settled  on  farms  of  their  own. 

Nov,  13. — A  second  tier  of  lots— a  second  concession j 
as  it  would  he  called  in  Lower  Canada — has  been  taken 
lip  and  settled  behind  the  farms  first  laid  out  here,  along 
the  high-road.  The  families  of  the  old  emigrants  of 
1837  are  now  becoming  straitened  for  room.  They 
complain  bitterly  that  all  the  good  land  within  imme- 
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diate  reach  has  been  granted  to  speculatorSj  who  hold  it 
from  year  to  year  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  increase  in 
Taloe  which  arisea  from  the  Bottlemeota  made  all  around 
thera*  For  the  good  of  the  province,  such  parties  onght 
certauily  to  bo  compelled  either  to  improve  so  much 
within  a  given  time,  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  local  fundsj  or 
to  sell  at  a  fair  price  to  those  who  would  improve. 

Behind  the  second  tier  of  farms  are  extensive  carriboo 
plama  and  piiie-swaraps  as  far  aa  the  Magadavic  Lake ; 
but,  exploring  in  search  of  good  land,  the  young  pioneers 
of  the  settlement  have  discovered  a  tract  of  rich  hard- 
wood land  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness  beyond  tlna 
lake  J  to  which  there  is  at  present  no  access  for  want  of 
roads,  and  no  facility  of  settlement,  because  of  its  pre- 
sent remoteness  from  all  human  habitations*  It  m  by 
such  explorations  J  the  results  of  natural  expansionj  that 
the  better  lands  are  discovered,  and  the  means  of  suc- 
cessful extension  afforded  to  the  families  of  the  older 
settlers* 

Wheat  is  sown  in  this  Bettlcment  among  the  stump  a 
on  the  burned  land.  It  gives  twenty  bushels  sometimes ; 
but  if  it  give  ten  bushels,  it  pays  them  for  the  little  cost 
incurred  with  these  fii'st  crops.  Oats  and  potatoes  are 
the  principal  produce ;  and  since  good  mills  have  been 
established  J  the  settlers  have  begun  to  consume  much 
oatmeaL  They  are  already  celebrated  for  their  Timothy 
seed  J  which  they  grow  very  pure.  In  1848  they  sold  nearly 
eight  hundred  bushels,  at  148.  6d.  a  bushel ;  but,  to  the 
discredit  of  the  provincCj  which  ought  to  have  bought  it 
for  home  consnmption,  it  was  carted  fifty  miles  to  CalaiSj 
and  there  sold  for  transpoit  to  the  Boston  market. 

Though  prosperous  now,  these  settlers,  as  is  the  ease 
with  all  poor  settlersj  had  many  difficulties  at  first,  and 
among  others  that  of  having  no  roads — which  those  who 
followed  them  did  not,  and  do  not  now  anjwhere  expe- 
rience in  an  eijual  degree,    A  barrel  of  flour,  which 
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now  costs  only  4s.  to  britig  it  from  Fredericton^  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  milei,  then  cost  them  19a*  Ai 
tliey  expressed  it  to  me,  A  man  must  work  hanl 
here  as  at  home^  and  longer  boors.  He  must  build  his 
own  house,  make  his  own  family  "S  shoes,  and  do  many 
other  things.  A  useless  man  need  not  come  here.*^ 
Yet,  they  added^  if  a  piece  of  good  land  was  to  be  got 
handy,  many  of  their  friends  were  ready  to  come  frgm 
home  to  join  them. 

In  the  middle  of  last  summer,  I  made  a  short 
visit  to  the  beautifully  farmed  country  which  lies  be- 
tween ComhUl  and  YethobUj  at  the  foot  of  the  Cheviots, 
on  either  side  of  the  Scottish  Border,  and  near  the 
paternal  home  of  these  HaiTey  settlers.  It  is  a  pretty 
country,  at  such  a  season  of  the  yearj  for  the  lovers 
either  of  the  picturesque  or  of  fine  farming,  to  visit- 
In  the  small  village  of  Yetholra  I  found,  by  the  report 
of  the  parish  minister,  that  there  were  no  less  than 
thirty  able-bodied  men,  accustomed  to  work  on  the 
adjoining  farms,  who  were  then  unable  to  procure  a 
single  day's  labour.  Alarmed  by  the  fait  in  the  prices 
of  grain — foolishly  so,  I  think,  on  the  part  of  farmei^  in 
Kuch  a  half-pastoral  district  as  that— the  holders  of  the 
land  had  ceased  to  employ  a  single  labourer  they  could 
dispense  with.  How  the  country  aufiPers  from  this, 
besides  the  individual  privation  and  misery  it  occasions  ! 
Every  one  of  these  patient  intelligent  men  who  emi- 
grates is  a  loss  to  his  country ;  and  yet,  I  diought,  how 
much  more  happy  and  permanently  comfortable  would 
those  now  idle  men  be,  were  they  situated  with  their 
families  on  little  farms  of  their  owuj  like  their  old 
neighbours  now  settled  at  Harvey.  Had  I  known 
of  a  bit  of  good  land  handy  to  that  settlement,  I 
could  have  felt  in  my  heart  to  urge  them  to  make  up  a 
party  among  themselves  with  the  view  of  going  there, 
and  to  offer  to  aid  them  in  their  view  a.    Every  one 
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mich  man  would  be  an  invaluable  gain  ta  the  province 
of  New  Brans  wick. 

The  settlement  has  its  school  and  a  permanent  sebool- 
in aster — -an  intelligent  man,  with  whom  I  had  some  con- 
versation—not overpaid 5  nor  above  the  necessity  of 
mendlijg  his  own  clothes,  and  making  shoes  for  his 
family-  It  has  regular  visits,  also,  from  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  J  and  was  about  to  build  a  church  with  the 
view  of  securing  his  resident  services,  '  It  has  now  also 
its  own  corn-mill ;  and  all  this  where,  only  twelve  years 
before,  was  an  unexplored  wilderness.  How  much  a 
small  knot  of  industrious  men,  without  capital,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  rushing  immigration,  such  as  pours  into 
the  North-western  States,  may,  even  in  unfavourable 
circumstances,  in  a  short  period  eflFect  I 

I  conversed  with  two  of  the  settlers  as  to  their  own 
history  and  progress. 

Mr  Grieves  was  a  shepherd  at  Whittingham,  on  the 
Border.  He  landed  at  Frederictonj  in  1837,  with  a 
family  often,  and  with  only  7s.  6d.  in  his  pocket.  Ue 
did  not  come  out  immediately  to  Harvey  along  with  the 
other  settlers,  but  having  received  his  grant  of  land,  he 
hired  himself  as  a  farm-servant  to  Colonel  Sliore  at 
Frederic  ton,  at  £30  a-year ;  and  such  of  his  children  as 
could  do  anything  he  hired  out  also.  Supporting  the 
rest  of  his  family  out  of  his  earnings,  he  saved  what  he 
could ;  and  whenever  he  had  a  pound  or  two  to  spai-e, 
he  got  an  acre  or  two  of  his  laud  cleared.  In  this  way 
he  did  good  to  the  other  settlers,  by  bringing  some 
money  among  them  and  giving  a  little  employment. 
At  lastj  four  years  ago^ — that  was,  after  seven  years' 
service — he  came  out,  and  settled  ou  his  land  himself j 
building  a  good  house  for  his  family  right  awaj/ — that 
is,  without  the  previous  erection  of  a  log-house,  as  is 
usually  the  case ;  and  a  very  good  house  he  appeared 
to  havCi    He  now  owns  seven  hundred  acres  of  laud 
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in  difierent  lots,  and  has  clearings  of  twenty  acres  on 
eacli  of  three  or  four  of  these  farm-lots,  intended  for  bia 
aeveral  sons,  who  appear  to  be  as  industrious  as  him  self  ^ 

When  I  aaked  him  bow  it  was  that  be  appeared  to 
have  got  on  better  than  the  rest  of  those  around  biraj 
be  said,  he  and  his  family  had  saved  it  off  their  backs 
and  their  belly*"  But  be  added — and  it  really  moved 
me  to  find  here  lingering  some  heart  and  gratefulness 
itiil  for  kindness  conferred,  among  so  many  who  are 
filled  only  with  grumbling  and  diicontent— Few  have 
had  so  good  a  chance  as  I  had,  sir,  or  have  met  with  so 
kind  a  master."  I  afterwards  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing that  master  at  Fredericton^  and  found  him  ad  grate- 
ful for  the  warm  attachment  and  zealous  service  of  so 
good  a  hind.  I  can  well  fancy  a  mnny  Northumbrian 
t  shepherd,  with  his  thriftily  brongbt  up,  obedient,  and 
respectful  children,  gaining  friends  in  New  Brunswick, 
and  thriving  as  Grieves  has  done.  "  Had  I  my  life  to 
begin  again,"  he  said,  ^*  I  would  come  out  here ;  for 
though  I  might  not  have  more  comfort  myself,  there  is 
the  satiBfaction  of  providing  well  for  my  family/' 

Mr  Pass  was  a  different  character.  He  was  an  Eng- 
Hihman  from  a  more  southern  district,  and  had  been 
the  manager  of  a  chemical  work  in  some  of  the  midland 
counties.  He  had  saved  £150,  brought  up  his  only  son 
as  a  carpenter,  and  then  came  out  six  years  ago,  and 
settled  at  the  northern  end  of  Harvey.  He  had  done 
well,  he  said,  hut  through  hard  work ;  and  all  who  have 
done  well  say  the  same.  He  considered  himself  better 
than  at  home,  and  that  no  climate  could  exceed  that  of 
his  new  country.  It  is  especially  the  place  for  the  labour- 
ing man,  for  he  cannot  tmrser  himself ;  and,  if  he  is  indus- 
trious, is  always  getting  better.  This,  in  reality,  is  the 
great  charm  of  these  new  regions,  that  the  poor  man, 
from  the  moment  he  places  his  foot  in  the  country,  -if  he 
be  indmtrwm^  is  constantly  ascending  the  ladder,  and  is 
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cheered  by  mcreasing  prosperitj-  But  after  he  and  his 
souB  have  attained  to  competence,  and  the  stimulus  to 
great  exertion  ceases,  the  progress  is  not  bo  rapid,  and 
a.  man  cannot  himself j  or  through  his  son&j  progre&a 
indefinitely  in  wealth  and  station ,  as  at  home*  At  least 
it  is  not  done,  and  a  kind  of  listlessness  creeps  over  the 
Becond  or  third  generation- — the  provincial-bom — which 
Las  given  riae  to  the  no  doubt  weU-founded  remark  to 
which  I  have  already  ad  verted  j  that  the  new  immigrants 
are  more  energetic  and  industrious  than  the  native  pro- 
vincials. AVhy  is  it  so  ?  One  reason  assigned  here,  as 
in  other  places  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  that,  so  long 
as  you  till  your  own  land,  or  work  at  it  along  with  the 
two  or  diree  men  you  eroployj  the  cultivation  in  the 
Provinces,  as  in  the  States,  is  profitable ;  but  that,  on  a 
larger  scale,  farming  is  not  profitable.  This  is  a  very 
general  behef  in  north-eastern  America,  and,  if  true, 
satisfactorily  enongh  accounts  for  the  greater  industry 
and  energy  of  the  poorest,  and  the  slackened  exertions 
of  the  better  off.  But  is  the  unprofitableness  of  more 
extensive  farming  a  necessary  or  unavoidable  thing? 
This  question  is  a  very  important  one,  both  to  the  colony 
and  to  intending  emigrants,  I  shall  discuss  it  in  the 
succeeding  chapter. 

Leaving  the  Harvey  Settlement,  on  my  way  to  Fre- 
dericton,  three  or  four  miles  of  wilderness  brought  me 
to  the  Acton  Setttement,  which  is  six  years  old,  and 
consists  of  twenty  families  of  Irish,  The  front  lots  are 
occupied  by  Cork  men,  Roman  Catholics ;  the  rear  lots 
by  Protestants,  James  Moo  die,  one  of  the  latter, 
described  them  as  thriving  and  contented.  He  owned 
tliree  hundred  acres.  He  wished  to  have  farms  for 
each  of  his  three  sons,  and  as  soon  as  they  saved  £15 
among  them,  he  bought  another  one  hundred-acre  lot* 

On  a  ridge  to  the  right  is  the  Cork  Settlement,  six 
miles  from  that  of  Harvey,    It  consists  entu^ely  of  Cork 
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men,  who  have  not  prospered  m  yet*  Accordrng  to 
Mr  Pass,  the  south-country  Irish  are  the  poorest  men 
that  coroe  out — do  the  worst,  and  are  the  least  contented- 
As  at  home,  they  depend  upon  grants,  and  charity  when 
they  can  get  it,  more  than  upon  their  own  industry* 
Many  of  them  had  gone  into  Maine,  thinking  to  better 
themselves ;  but  they  found  out  their  mistake,  and  had 
all  came  back  worse  than  they  went. 

On  the  other  hand — located  in  a  hut  at  the  cross-roads 
between  the  Acton  and  Cork  Settlements,  weaving, 
with  the  aid  of  his  daughters,  a  home-spun  web  for  one 
of  his  neighbours,  and,  though  a  professed  tee-totaUeri 
not  disdaining  to  make  a  penny  by  selling  draras— I 
found  one  of  these  Cork  men,  in  propria  persona^  who 
had  a  different  tale  to  tell.  He  had  been  a  schoolmas- 
ter to  them,  but  found  it  a  starving  business,  as  they 
were  all  steeped  in  poverty  and  debt;  and  yet  they 
were  industrious,  he  said  5  and  therefore  he  inveighed 
against  the  mother  country  for  not  making  railways  in 
the  provinces  and  sending  out  money  to  employ  the 
people.  The  management  of  the  Irish  is  etill  a  problem, 
when  un minted  with  other  population,  in  whatever  coun- 
try they  are*  Here  was  this  fellow — M'Mahon  by  name 
— unsteady  and  in  debt  himself,  trying  one  shift  after 
another,  as  those  who  have  been  unaccustomed  to  steady 
labour  at  home  do,  industrious  after  a  fashion,  but 
unable  to  sea  that  it  is  the  persevering  industry  of  the 
Scottish,  English,  and  Protestant  Irish  settlers,  that 
maJces  the  luck  for  which  they  are  envied*  This  man 
was  a  great  talker,  an  encourager  and  spreader  of  disaf- 
fection among  those  who  would  gladly,  as  they  sat  idle, 
ascribe  their  misfortunes  to  any  man  or  thing  but  to 
themselves.  As  at  home,  they  get  together  in  junketing 
arid  merry-making,  and  estimate  the  happiness  of  a 
spree  far  above  the  e very-day  comforts  of  clean  well- 
furnished  houses,  and  plentiful  meals  all  days  of  the 
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year.  But  mmgle  these  same  men  in  twos  and  threes 
among  a  great  predommance  of  a  steadier  race,  and  the 
reatraint  and  influence  of  new  example  niake»  their 
children  steadier  men  than  their  fathers j  and  more  rea- 
sonable and  contented  citizens* 

At  the  Han  well  tJettlcnientj  also  Irish  j  and  less  pros- 
perous and  extensive  than  the  Harvey,  I  did  not  linger. 
It  is  within  eight  or  ten  mites  of  FrederictoHj  and 
on  inferior  land.  The  grey  sandstones — in  faetj  a  sort 
of  stony  wilderness — continues  thence  the  whole  way  to 
Fredericton,  Everywhere  bloekii  of  drifted  stone  and 
rock  strew  the  surface,  or  arc  seen  in  situ.  Beneath 
the  drifted  grey  rocks j  an  admixture  of  red  Jnatter  was 
visible  in  the  soil — the  debris^  no  douhtj  of  red  marl 
rocks — towards  the  north  or  north-west*  Were  the  super- 
ficial stones  removed,  there  are  many  places  where  this 
red  material  is  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  produc- 
tive soil;  but  it  will  be  long  before  labour  can  be 
profitably  expended  in  clearing  a  atony  surface  like  this^ 
which  seems  almost  to  set  the  reclaimer  at  defiance. 

From  the  high  ground  above  Fredericton j  I  again  felt 
how  very  delightful  it  is,  after  such  a  journey  as  this,  to 
feast  the  eyes,  weary  of  stony  barrens  and  perpetual 
pines,  npon  the  beautiful  river  JSt  John.  1  thought  it, 
on  this  occasion  J  one  of  the  fin  eat  rivers  I  had  anywhere 
seen.  Calm,  broad,  clear,  just  visibly  flowing  on,  full 
to  its  banks  J  and  reflecting  from  its  surface  the  graceful 
American  elms  which  at  intervals  fringe  its  sboresj  it 
has  all  the  beauty  of  a  long  lake  without  its  lifelesaness. 
But  its  accessories  are  as  yet  chiefly  those  of  natni^e — 
wooded  ranges  of  hills  varied  in  ontline,  now  retiring 
from,  and  now  approaching  the  water^a  edge,  with  au 
occasional  clearing j  and  a  rare  white-washed  house  witli 
its  still  more  rarely  visible  inhabitantSj  and  stray  cattle. 
Tiieae  difler  widely  from  the  numerous  craft  and  massive 
VUL.  lu  M 
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buildingBj  signs  of  art  and  industry,  which  strike  the 
traveller's  eye,  when,  leaving  Cronstadt  hehindj  he 
ascends  the  narrowing  Neva,  Yet,  in  some  respects,  this 
view  of  the  St  John  recalled  to  my  mind  some  of  the 
points  on  the  Russian  river :  though  among  European 
scenery f  in  its  broad  waters  and  forests  of  pines  it  most 
resembled  the  tamer  portions  of  the  sea-arms  and  fiords 
of  Sweden  and  Norway* 

I  reached  Fredericton  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
there  found  my  conductor,  besides  making  me  pay  very 
high  for  his  services,  most  anxiaus — like  so  many  others 
of  these  provincial  people  —  to  persuade  me  that  he  had 
done  me  a  great  favour  besides,  in  bringing  me,  and 
that  I  was  obliged  to  him  in  a  degree  for  which  my 
money  was  no  eompensation-  He  could  have  made 
more  at  his  ordinary  occupation  of  serving  writs  and 
seiisiug  debtors,  and  it  was  only  to  oblige  my  friends  he 
had  brought  me  at  alb  I  could  only  regret  that  my 
friends  should  have  induced  him  to  do  what  was  so  much 
to  his  disadvantage,  and  assure  him,  that  having  paid  his 
exorbitant  demand,  I  considered  I  had  discharged  every 
sort  of  obligation  I  owed  him*  This  sort  of  thing,  in 
one  form  or  other,  the  traveller  will  often  meet  with  in 
all  these  new  countries  ;  and  not  least  frequently  among 
those  who  have  still  a  trace  of  the  Irish  "  never  went 
to  service  at  home^  sir^'''  remaining  in  their  heads. 
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Oeneml  remarks  on  the  province  of  Now  Brtmswiek* — Want  of  fnmk- 
uess  m  the  people.  —  Official  stfLff  in  the  prosinco.  —  Provmcial 
BalMies. — Ultra4iboral  Epeech*— Teutleiicy  to  diisconteiit* — Respoo* 
Bible  gigyemment. — Acoeptmg  inferior  offices*— Society  at  the  "  Littlo 
Court*'  of  Frederleton. — Cathedral  and  College* — Rtjlativo  nnnibens  of 
the  rcHgiouij  sects  in  the  province*— Puaition  of  the  Engliflh  Epiaco- 
pal  chnrch. — Tractoritm  element,— State  of  the  Univemty. — -Alleged 
grievances.  —  Merit  gf  its  foundera.  —  Neeeasity  for  positive  aud 
matctial  inatructign.  —  BesgurceB  of  the  Provintje,  —  Qnality  and 
quantity  of  its  several  soila*— Quantity  gf  fggd,  estimated  in  oats 
and  hay,  which  the  Boveral  soils  and  the  whole  province  ia  capable 
of  prgducing.  —  Population  it  is  able  to  sustain. — lichition  of  the 
supply  of  fossil  fuol  tg  the  possible  population  of  a  country, — Hew 
it  affucta  New  Brunswick.  —  Importance  of  early  determining  the 
extent  and  position  of  available  foaeil  fueh —  Average  pi  educe  of 
different  crops  in  the  wholo  province.  —  Compared  with  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. — Compai'ed  with  New  York,  Ohio,  Canada  West 
and  Michigan. — Climate  does  not  le^eu  the  prgductivc  cupability  gf 
the  Province, — Effect  of  the  winter^s  frost, — Length  of  the  agricul- 
tural year*— Average  prices  of  grain  in  the  province, — Comijared 
with  Ctmada  West  and  Ohig.— Will  it  pay  to  farm  in  these  provinces 
by  the  aid  of  hired  laboiir? — ^OpinionB  of  the  boat  practical  men.— 
Who  ought  to  ©migrate  to  this  province. —People  who  wmi^  go  out- 
Procedure  of  i>arties  with  different  amounts  of  capital —  Not  the 
countiy  for  lar^o  landholderH.  —  Qranta  of  land  on  condition  of 
making  the  rgads,  —  How  bgdies  of  emigrants  might  be  located. — 
Amoimt  of  immigration  to  New  Brunswick.  —  How  people  are 
induced  to  emigrate,  —  Letters  from  relatives.  —  Transmission  of 
moneys  by  Irish  emigrants. — Proportional  emigration  to  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  and  New  York.  —  Indirect  value  of  settlers  to  a  new 
country. — Commercial  dcpresaign.^ — Expgrts  and  Imports  of  the  port 
of  St  John^  compai^ed  mth  those  of  all  Maine,  Vermont*  and  New 
Hampshire  uniUid.— Patriotic  feelings  of  the  members  of  the  Frovin- 


dil  LtptLatmre. — Bounty  to  a^culture.  —  ImpForement  of  the  Bt 
JUbtt  Biviir.— CoDfitmction  of  mil  ways* — Their  de&iTahlenem, — Evil 
4iBBliyilgitofcorK,^Euj^peaiiand  North  American  Hailwaj. — Emigm- 
lioii  ttaamen. — Tmibor-duty  grii^vaDce.— Mr  Brown's  address  to  the 
Le^plstxirep  —  FUiCal  protocUoa  oot  required  by  New  Bmnswiuk. — 
Commoa  idiool  education. — ^ImproTement  of  the  criminAl  code, 

I  REMAtKED  at  Fredericton  for  upwarda  of  six  weeks, 
occupied  in  putting  togetlier  mj  notes  and  impreasioiiA 
of  the  province,  into  the  form  of  a  report  to  be  presented 
to  the  Provincial  Lregislature.  I  shall  therefore  devote 
the  present  chapter  to  a  few  observations  regarding 
New  Brunswick  J  which  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  those 
who  desire  to  obtain  an  accurate  general  knowledge  of 
its  character  and  capabilities. 

Among  the  early  impressions  made  npon  mj  mind, 
on  mingling  with  the  provincials,  and  which  was  not  bj 
any  means  dispelled  when  I  came  among  the  people  of 
New  England,  was  the  want  of  JEnglish  frankness  and 
openness  of  speech,  which  marks  their  mutual  intercourse, 
as  much  even  as  their  conversation  with  foreigners*  There 
was  manifestly  a  species  of  reticm^e^  as  if,  in  what  he 
said,  the  speaker  reserved  an  arrih-e  pm^^^  m  regard  to 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  commit  himself,  or  as  if  he 
thought  gome  eaves-dropper  were  listening  to  catch  his 
words* 

Another  thing  which  soon  arrested  my  attention  was 
the  extensive  state  and  departmental  machinery  estab- 
lished  and  sustained  among  a  population  of  two  hundred 
thousand  souls — a  Governor,  Executive  Council,  Legist 
lative  Council,  Assembly,  Higher  and  Lower  courts  of 
Justice,  Bishop,  Chief  Justice,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Pro- 
vincial Secretar)^,  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals,  a  Sur- 
vey or-Generars  Department,  Colleges,  Schools,  Roads, 
Customs  Department,  &c.,  &c, — a  whole  host  of  men  and 
departments,  all  sustained  by  this  small  community.  Men 
with  high  names  I  saw  —  which,  in  England,  command 
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deference  and  respect  —  enjoying  neither  the  social  posi- 
tion nor  the  consideration  which  the  name  ini  plies  at 
home,  and  yet  for  these  names  opposing  parties  strug- 
gling as  bitterly,  or  more  bitterly,  than  with  us. 

The  consequence  of  this  disproportion  between  places 
and  people  has  been,  that  the  salaries  of  office — at  first 
large,  when  the  offices  were  filled  with  educated  men 
brought  up  at  home  with  English  ideas — have  from  time 
to  time  been  reduced,  till  now  a  Provincial  Secretary 
and  an  Attorney-General,  with  £550  sterling  a-jearj 
and  a  Solicitor-General  with  £200,  represent  the  kind  of 
position  to  which  the  highest  talent  employed  in  the 
public  service  can  now  attain  j  and  the  tendency  is  to 
still  farther  reductions*  It  ilhLstrates  very  strikingly 
the  simpilcity  of  the  provincial  fanners,  living  remote 
from  towns  and  rarely  seeing  moneyj  that  one  of  the 
shrewdest  and  now  most  influential  of  their  body,  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  once  declared, 
"  that,  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  imagination,  he 
could  not  comprehend  how  any  man  could  possibly  spend 
more  than  £300  a-year !  " 

It  has  often  been  remarked  with  how  little  talent  the 
world  is  governed,  and  histoiy  has  certainly  shown  that 
the  cleverest  men  do  not  always  make  the  best  rulers ; 
and,  in  republics,  they  arc  often  the  most  dangerous  men 
to  rule.  If,  therefore,  small  emoluments  will  secure  that 
moderate  amount  of  talent  which  will  keep  the  public 
wheels  most  regularly  moving,  the  greater  the  economy 
introduced,  the  better  for  the  people.  I  speak  at  pre- 
sent only  of  the  impression  which  such  a  state  of  things 
produced  upon  ray  own  mind.  A  great  official  designa- 
tion did  not  carry  witli  it  the  same  meaning  to  the  mind 
of  a  provincial  as  it  had  been  accustomed  to  do  to  my 
own  I  and  the  actual  position  of  official  men  in  the  pro- 
vinces would  probably  to  him  appear  no  way  anomalous. 

The  ultra-liberal  and  democratic  tone  of  feeling  and 
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cooyersation^  aioon^  all  persons  and  all  classes  gene- 
rally in  these  provinces,  abo  struck  me.  This  appeared 
the  more  peculiar,  afi,  after  my  visit  to  New  England,  I 
waa  senaible  that  in  these  respects  the  same  classes  in 
the  province 3  went  greatly  beyond  the  mass  of  their 
neighbours  in  the  older  States.  Along  with  it  there 
was  akOj  in  New  Brunswick  and  elsewhere,  especially  in 
the  towns,  evidences  of  discontent — in  fact,  a  tendency 
to  it,  and,  as  f  thought,  to  unreasonable  and  unfounded 
complaints  against  the  mother  country.  The  reduction 
of  salaries  effected  by  the  Provincial  Legislature  had 
created  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  alder  ofBciala^ 
brought  out  or  appointed  from  home,  but  paid  out  of 
the  provincial  purse*  These  gentlemen  thought  the 
Home  Government  should  have  protected  them  from 
such  reduction,  and  at  all  rislcE.  The  opponents  of 
responsible  government,  as  it  is  called ,  which  had  lately 
been  conceded  to  the  colonies,  were  dissatisfied,  maintain- 
ing that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  did  not  wish  or  care 
for  it,  and  therefore  the  Home  Govemment  onght  not  to 
have  conceded  it.  But  these  men  did  not  consider  that 
it  is  the  public  voice  of  a  colony  only,  expressed  espe- 
cially by  its  Legislature  J  which  the  Home  Government 
can  judge  by,  and  that  the  silent  and  indifferent  utter 
no  voice.  If  ten  thousand  of  the  New  Bmns wickers 
demanded  repeatedly  and  loudly  a  certain  change,  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  make  no  effort,  and  express  no 
opinion  on  the  other  side,  the  Home  Government  would 
feel  called  upon  to  do  something  to  quiet  these  men — and 
the  more  esjiecially  if  the  thing  demanded,  as  in  the  case  of 
this  responsible  government,  w^as  in  consonance  with — 
was  y  in  fact,  only  an  extension  to  the  colonies  of — ^the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  c-onstitution  enjoyed  by  us  at  home- 
It  is  strange,  though  not  unaccountable,  how  every 
party  in  these  colonies  makes  the  mother  country  tlie 
scape-goat  in  all  their  quarreb  and  mutual  defeats,  and 
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howj  at  the  same  titnej  botb  in  the  proviflces  and  States, 
the  horae  or  British  born,  when  they  have  or  fancy  a 
grievance  J  either  public  or  private  j  become  the  loudest 
and  bitterest  against  their  dishonoured  mother- 
It  is  the  new  convert,  or  the  renegade,  who  is  always 
the  most  zealous. 

A  circumstance  which  first  stmck  me  In  New  Bruns- 
wick, but  with  which  I  afterwards  became  more  familiar 
in  the  States,  was  the  acceptance  of  inferior  ^  offices,  in 
rank  and  emolument,  by  those  who  had  long  held  the 
highest  offices  their  fellow-citizens  could  bestow.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  ideas  as  to  what  it  was  beneath  a  man, 
in  certain  circumstances,  to  do  or  accept,  were  very 
different  here  from  what  they  are  among  ourselves*  It 
is  easy  to  see,  indeed,  that,  where  public  ftmctionariea 
are  poorly  paid — arc  appointed  only  for  a  time,  and  have 
no  retiring  pensions- — necessity  may  compel  the  ousted 
party  to  descend  and  gladly  accept  an  inferior  appoint- 
ment; and  where  such  a  necessity  presses  upon  great 
numbers  at  once,  it  will  soon  banish  fastidiousnessj  and 
create  a  new  public  opinion,  sanctioning  in  all  and 
recommending  the  course  it  compels. 

The  society  at  the  "little  court"  of  Frederictonj  as 
the  St  John  people  sneeringly  call  it,  consists  of  the 
officers  of  state  and  of  the  garrisoUj  of  the  clergy,  the 
judges,  the  professors  of  the  university,  the  Government 
eniployh^  the  medical  men,  and  a  few  resident  gentry 
and  local  merchantSj  and,  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Legislature,  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
and  of  the  Assembly.  It  is  a  quiet  place  to  live  in, 
without  any  great  variety^  and  with  the  usual  cliques, 
parties,  discontents,  and  private  squabbles  and  back- 
bitings  to  which  all  small  towns  are  Jiahla 

Among  the  public  buildings  there  are  two  which  will 
attract  the  strangcr^s  attcntion^ — the  new  Cathedi*al  and 
the  University,     The  former,  still  unfinislied  at  the 
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period  of  tnj  visit,  has  been  erected  through  the  exer- 
tions of  Dr  Medley,  who  was  consecrated  the  first  bisliop 
of  FrederictoTi  in  1845  ;  the  latter  was  established  in 
1828,  during  the  governorship  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas. 
Both  of  these  buildings  are  connected  with  shades  of 
public  opinion  at  present  in  a  progressive  state. 

The  prevailing  denonaioations  of  Christians  in  New 
Brunswick  are  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Bomau  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Methodists^  and  Bap- 
tist8<  Tlieir  relative  numbers  are  not  precisclj  ascer- 
tained, hut  the  general  attendance  at  places  of  worship  is 
Btatpd  to  be,  among  the 

Roman  Catholics,  ,  .  32,300 

Wesleyan  Methodists,  .  .  24^400 

Baptists,            .  .  .  I9j290 

Pre&byterians,     .  >  •  8,930 

Were  these  numbers  taken  to  represent  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  Boman  Catholic  and  Protestant  sects, 
thev  would  give  too  hi^h  an  estimate  for  the  former- 

The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  principally 
supported  by  the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,"  and  their  incomes  vary  from  £200  to  £300 
a-year  currency ;  those  of  the  other  denominations  are 
supported  by  their  respective  congregations.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  colonies  is  rather 
anomalous,  and  is  the  cause  of  considerable  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  the  other  denominations.  It  is  in  some 
measure  established,  and  has  a  lead  in  Kew  Brunswick, 
and  the  Bishop  takes  precedence  after  the  Jjieutenant- 
govemor  and  Commander  of  the  Forces,  But  it  is  not 
established  by  provincial  law,  has  no  provincial  endow- 
ments, and  performs  none  of  the  functions  of  an  estab- 
lished church  in  the  province.  The  Bishop,  since  his 
appbintment,  has  been  very  zealous  in  placing  more 
clergy  and  building  more  churches;  but  these  clergy- 
men, not  being  smtaiued  by  the  people  to  whom  they 
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mioiBter,  have  not  tbat  hold  upou  tlie  affections  of  their 
congregations  which  the  reciprocal  bond  of  giving  and 
receinng  begets  among  the  other  deDOmmations.  The 
tmited  etrength  of  these  latter,  therefore ,  has  been  for 
some  time  exercised  to  deprive  it  of  all  distinctive 
lionours  or  privileges  in  the  colony ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  they  will  ere  long  prevail.  The  Tract ari an 
element — chiefly,  1  helicve,  since  the  arrival  of  the 
Bishop— has  also  been  introduced  as  an  element  of 
division  among  the  Church  of  England  party,  and  has 
tended  to  repel  from  its  communion  the  more  purely 
Protestant  portion  of  its  members. 

The  University  has  been  to  the  colony  another  source 
of  angry  feeling  and  strife.  The  Methodists  possess 
their  own  flourishing  academy  at  Sackville,  and  the 
Baptists  their  seminary  at  Fredericton,  erected  and 
supported  by  the  funds  of  their  respective  communions* 
The  University  of  King's  College  was  built  at  the 
public  expense,  chartered  as  an  Episcopalian  institution j 
and  endowed  with  si^  thousand  acres  of  land  and  £2000 
a-year  in  money.  Jealousies  arose  soon  after  its  founda- 
tion, and  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
other  bodies.  The  charter  has  finally  been  made  more 
liberal  j  so  as  to  admit  members  of  all  persuasions  into 
the  governing  council.  But  the  Bishop  is  still  presi- 
dentj  the  system  of  instruction  is  still  modelled  after  the 
older  English  universities ;  and  in  so  far  as  I  was  able 
to  understand  the  present  wants  of  the  people  of  New 
Brunswick  living  in  an  undeveloped  country,  and  the 
nature  and  plan  of  studies  in  the  Col  lege,  I  most  sympa- 
thise with  the  many  who  think  that  it  is  still  not  such  an 
injtitution  as  the  province  requires,  or  such  as,  in  return 
for  the  money  paid  to  it,  the  people  ought  to  possess. 

Besides  its  alleged  sectarian  character,  and  especially 
since  economy  has  become  so  popular,  this  college  is 
represented  to  cost  more  than  its  labours  arc  worth,  A 
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college  and  tinirersity  with  fifteen  students  and  large 
endowmenta  !  "  The  funds  are  aafficient,"  said  a  leading 
member  of  council  to  me,  to  send  all  the  students  home 
to  Oxford,  and  educate  them  as  gentleraen-comnioners-" 
One  cannot  wonder  that,  wbere  money-incomes  are  so 
smallj  tills  great  coat  of  an  education  given  only  to  a 
small  number  of  young  persona  of  one  denomination — 
for  few  but  members  of  tbe  Church  of  England  yet  avail 
themaelvea  of  its  advantages — should  add  to  the  other 
causes  of  its  unpopnlarity> 

Yet  the  establishment  of  this  university  on  its  present 
restricted  basis  was  a  natural j  and,  as  very  many  will 
consider,  a  commendable  act  on  the  part  of  its  first 
fonnders*  Tbe  early  settlers— at  least  such  of  them  as 
had  anything  to  say  in  the  management  of  provincial 
affairs — were  nearly  all  gentlemen,  men  of  education, 
merchants,  and  others,  whom  loyalty  brought  from  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence^ 
or  whom  large  grants  or  publie  appointments  induced  to 
come  from  home.  These  men,  seeing  their  sons  growing 
upj  and  the  sons  of  othersj  who  had  already  grown  up, 
roughening  and  becoming  rude  in  the  abaence  of  the  edn- 
cattonal  advantages  they  had  themselves  enjoyed,  natu- 
rally availed  themselves  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
supplying  in  the  province  what  tbey  could  not  send  their 
sons  to  England  to  procure  ;  and  it  was  just  as  natnral 
that  tbe  institution  they  founded  should  be  framed  after 
tbe  model  of  those  famed  seats  of  leambg  at  which  they 
and  their  fathers  for  generations  had  studied,  and  where 
they  themselves  had  spent  so  many  happy  days. 

Nothing  was  more  natural  than  all  this.  But  the 
circumstances  were  not  favourable  to  the  growth  of  an 
institution  such  as  in  an  old  country  may  still  flourish. 
People  who  are  battling  with  nature  in  the  clearing  of 
a  new  country  require  matenal  and  positive  knowledge 
to  aid  them.    They  have  no  time  to  spare  from  the 
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presaiBg  busmeae  of  material  life  for  the  refinements  of 
classical  learning,  or  the  beautiftil  subtleties  of  pure 
mathematics.  Beside  a  j  the  fathers  of  the  growinf^  pro- 
vincials had  already  hecome  ruder  men  themselveSj  and 
the  system  of  Oxfordj  when  transplanted  to  FrederictoDj 
never  secured  either  their  sympathy  or  their  support. 
It  is  just  possible  that^  under  the  direction  of  very  pru- 
dent heads,  the  kind  and  mode  of  instruction  might  have 
been  so  moulded  to  the  special  wants  of  such  a  commu- 
nity as  to  have  attained  the  ends  its  founders  had  in 
view  I  but  it  must  have  been  a  delicate  and  arduous  task 
in  even  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  hands* 

At  present,  it  Is  objected  that  the  expense  to  the 
province  is  too  great ;  that  the  habits  which  the  students 
acquire  in  the  society  of  Fredericton  unfit  them  for  the 
ruder  life  of  the  rural  districts  ]  that  the  education  is  not 
sufficiently  positive  j  and  that,  with  a  bishop  at  its  head 
having  a  known  Tractarian  bias,  it  is  still  of  a  sectarian 
character.  If  any  university  is  to  be  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  province j  it  must,  I  think,  be  so  framed 
that  the  government  shall  be  vested  equally  in  all 
Protestant  sects,  in  some  proportion  to  their  respective 
numbers;  and  that  the  instruction  and  degrees  given 
shall  be  only  in  arts  and  philosophyj  leaving  to  each  sect 
to  establish  and  maintain  schools  or  lectureships  in 
theology  for  the  students  of  its  own  bo dy,  if  it  shall  see 
fit  to  do  so.  To  something  like  this,  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  the  growing  public  sentiment  in  tlie  province,  the 
organisation  ofKing^s  College  and  University  must  come, 
if  it  is  to  continue  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  support 
from  the  public  revenues  than  other  schools  of  learning 
in  the  province. 

Lookmg  at  a  still  young  and  undeveloped  province  like 
this,  it  rau®t  appear  of  great  importance  tliat  its  inhabit- 
ants should  entertain  a  correct  idea  of  its  true  and  per- 
manent natural  resources — those  which  must  be  regarded 
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as  the  main  source  of  wealth  when  the  lumberage — that 
of  cutting  down  and  seHing  the  ancient  forests — Bhall 
have  in  a  measure  passed  awaj,  I  have  already  men- 
tioned  an  idea  as  being  very  prevalent  that  the  mmeral 
resources,  especially  the  supplies  of  fossil  fuel^  in  the 
colony,  were  inexhaustible,  though  all  the  research 
hitherto  made  had  failed  to  discover  a  single  workable 
seam  of  coal  of  good  quality*  or  of  great  extent*  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  supposed  or  asserted  by  many  that  the 
surface  or  soil  of  the  province  was  not  fitted  to  produce 
large  supplies  of  human  food,  that  it  was  not  an  agri- 
cultural country,  and  could  not  support  a  greatly 
increased  population. 

My  earliest  attention  was  directed  to  this  latter  opinion  j 
and,  by  personal  observation  and  inquiry,  and  by  care- 
fully collating  the  numerous  documents  in  the  Surveyor- 
generars  office,  I  was  enabled  to  classify  tlie  soils  in  the 
several  districts  of  the  province,  and  to  ascertain^ 
approximately  J  the  relative  proportions  and  absolute 
quantities  of  each  quality  of  soil  which  it  contains-  In 
this  way  I  estimated  the  province  to  contain  a  surface  in 
imperial  acres,  in  round  numbers,  of — 

Boil  No,  1,  or  1st  claa%  .  ,  60,000 

Soil  No,  2,  or  2d  elasa,  .  -  1,000,000 

Soil  No.  3,  or  M  class,  ,  ,  6,930,000 

Boil  No.  4,  or  4th  clara,  .  ,  5,000,000 

Soil  No.  5,  or  5th  class,  ,  , .  5,000,000 


Total  area  of  the  province, 


18,000,000 


I  have  already  stated  that  wheat  has,  for  many  yearSj 
been  an  nncertaio  crop  in  the  province ;  that,  of  all  the 
grain -crops j  oats  may  be  considered  the  surest  and  safest 
in  the  colony,  taken  as  a  whole  j  and  tbatj  for  the  sup- 
port of  stock,  this  grain  and  hay  are  the  main  reliance. 
I  therefore  classified  the  above  soils  according  to  their 
capability  to  produce  hay  and  oats,  supposing  that  land 
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which  will  yield  one  ton  of  hay  per  acre  will  produce,  in 
arable  culture,  twenty  bushels  of  oats ;  a  ton  and  a  half 
of  hay,  thirty  bushels ;  two  tonsj  forty  bushels j  and  so  on, 
Thug  J I  reckon  that  the  several  qualities  of  soil  are  such 
that— 

ToDtof  Bushels 
Hay.  of  O&U, 

Fo*  I  will  produee  B|   or    60  per  imperial  acre. 
:No.2  2  40 

No.  3        ...  ...  30 

No.  4        ...        1      ...  20 
No»  d  IS  supposed  at  preaent  to  be  incapable  of 
cultlvatioa. 

The  whole  available  area  of  the  province,  therefore, 
will  produce,  on  its  several  soils ; — 

Tan4  DtT  Hay.  Bushela  of  Oats. 

First  class,         ,         125,000  or  2,500,000 

Second  class,      .       2,000,000  40^000,000 

Third  dass,       •      10,4S5,0O0  208,600,000 

Fourth  class,      .       5,000,000  ...  100,000,000 

Total  produce)   17530,000    or  351,000,000 
of  tneprovmce,  J 

This  13  equal  to  an  average  produce,  over  the  whole 
available  part  of  the  province,  of  1^  tons  of  hay,  or  27 
bufihels  of  oats,  per  acre.  Of  course,  the  reader  will 
understand  that  I  only  speak  of  the  natural  food-produ- 
dug  capability  of  the  province,  not  implying  thatj  at  any 
time,  it  h  likely  ever  to  be  devoted  solely  and  entirely 
to  the  growth  of  hay  and  oats,  but  that  the  whole  surface 
is  capable  of  yielding  on  an  average  I  J  tons  of  hay j  27 
bushels  of  oats,  or  their  equivalent  in  some  other  species 
of  food. 

Now,  allowing  for  the  food  of  each  human  being,  big 
and  little,  40  bushels,  or  5  quarters  of  oats,  such  as  this 
colony  produces ;  for  each  horse,  4  tons  of  hay  ;  for  neat 
cattle,  2  tons ;  and  for  sheep  and  pigs  a  quarter  of  a  ton 
each ;  and  supposing  the  relative  proportions  of  human 
beings  and  of  various  kinds  of  stock  in  the  colony  to 
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remain  as  it  ta  at  preaent^^  tlie  above  amount  of  produce 
will  feed  a  populatioo  of — 


Men,  wotneti,  and  children^ 

Horses, 

Cattle, 

Sheep  and  pigs. 


4,200,000 
600,000 
£,400,000 
5,000,000 


But  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  reared  for  hmoan 
food,  and  I  have  estimated  the  yearly  increase  of  the 
above  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  to  be  able  to 
feed  about  one-third  as  many  people  as  the  vegetable  food 
will  sustain.f  Thus,  the  province,  according  to  these  cal- 
cuLattouB,  is  capable  of  sustaining^ — 


Men,  women,  and  cLildren, 

Cattle,  . 
Sheep  and  prgs,  . 


6,600,000 
600,000 
S,4O0,000 
5,000,000 


The  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  province,  therefore, 
instead  of  being  small,  and  limited  to  the  support  of  a 
paltry  population  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  only,  are 
absolutely  large,  and  fitted  to  raise  food  for  several 
millions  of  people. 

But  the  other  opinion  to  which  I  have  adverted,  as  to 
the  abundance  of  fossil  fuel  in  the  province,  toterferes 
here  with  our  calculation,  and  assumes  an  agricultural 
aspect  of  which  it  does  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  capable. 

In  the  above  calculation,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
whole  of  the  available  land  is  employed  in  the  production 
of  food,  either  for  man  or  beast.  In  that  case,  the 
supply  of  timber  from  the  five  millions  of  acres  of  waste 
land,  might  yield  all  that  was  wanted  for  building  and 
other  domestic  purposes,  and  for  shipping.     And  ifj 

*  Soppoeed  ai  present  to  be-^ — 

wom(iD,  and  cMldreD,  .         .  210,000 

Honea  Jiod  catU(7,  .  ,  .  .  150,000 
Sheep  and  plge^      ,         •         .         •         25  0^  000 

t  The  moda  in  wkich  ihm  reBult  Is  amv^  ai  is  detailed  in  my 
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as  the  population  thickens,  suppUeB  of  fossil  fuel  are  met 
with  in  sufficient  abundaoce,  the  whole  available  surface 
may  be  so  employed  j  and  the  population  above  arrived 

of  five  and  a  half  millions  fully  supported. 

But,  if  fossil  fuel  should  not  be  found,  then  a  certain 
senaibte  proportion  of  the  whole  surface — ^f  every  farm^ 
In  fact — must,  as  in  Scandinavia  and  Finland j  be  kept 
in  forest  for  the  supply  of  fuel  to  the  farmer's  family. 
Comparing^  the  yearly  produce  of  woodland  in  this 
province  with  the  average  annual  consumption  of  fuel,  I 
find  that  about  two  acres  must  bo  reserved  under  wood 
for  each  individual  inhabitant ;  and,  supposing  the  half 
of  this  to  be  Bupplied  by  the  waste  Ian dj  or  in  other  ways, 
so  as  not  materially  to  affect  the  production  of  food, 
stillj  one  acre  for  each  individual  must  be  kept  under 
woodj  which  might  otherwise  he  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  food.  This  reduces  the  population-sustaining 
capability  of  the  province  to — 

Men  J  women,  and  childreuj         ,  45200,000 

Eorms,   450,000 

Cattle,       ,       ,       ,       .       .  ^  1^800^000 

Sheep  and  pigs,  .       .       .       .  3,750,000 

If  we  compare  these  numbers  with  the  previous 
calculation,  we  shall  see  that  the  presence  or  absence  of 
a  full  supply  of  tbssU  fuel  wiU  make  a  difference  of  one 
full  fourth  in  the  agricultural  capability  of  the  province, 
as  represented  by  the  number  of  people  it  will  support. 

The  extent  to  which  good  coalj  capable  of  being 
worked  to  a  profit,  exists  in  the  colony j  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  important  inquiry  in  connection,  not  only  with 
the  commercial  and  manufactiuring,  but  also  with  the 
agricultural  capahillties  of  the  province.  Nor  is  the 
inquiry  one  which,  in  this  agricultural  connection,  it  will 
be  prudent  to  postpone  tUl  the  population  thickens,  and 
a  scarcity  cither  of  food  or  fuel  is  to  be  apprehended  in 
the  province  as  a  whole,    ^Vhere  the  land  is  good,  the 
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tcmpUtion  to  clear  rigM  away  is  great,  and  U  already  in 
some  districts — ai  I  haire  already  described  to  be  in 
some  measure  the  case  in  Sussex  Vale — causing  fuel  to 
be  comparatively  scarce  and  dear.  The  larger  tbe  extent 
of  cleared  land  at  auy  place,  the  more  distant  and  expen- 
sive must  wood  for  fuel  be,  unless  there  be  coal  to  supply 
its  place.  If  coalj  therefore,  is  not  to  be  hereafter  easily 
obtained,  early  steps  should  be  taken  in  each  neighbour- 
hood to  preserve  a  sufficient  extent  of  the  native  forest, 
to  prevent  any  future  scarcity*  It  should  be  rmerved  % 
leffislattve  mojCtmenL  But  these  steps  will  not  be  taken, 
nor  will  the  necessity  for  taking  them  be  understood, 
unless  a  careful  examination  by  a  prudent  and  unin- 
terested party,  skilled  in  practical  mining  as  well  as  in 
theoretical  geology,  be  made  at  the  public  expense,  witJi 
the  view  of  determining  this  point. 

I  have  given,  Ln  the  preceding  pages,  the  average 
produce  per  acre  of  the  more  usually  cultivated  crops  in 
some  of  the  counties  of  New  Brunswick*    I  might  have 
given  similar  averages  for  each  of  the  counties  1  passed 
through f  as,  in  answer  to  a  circular  issued  by  the 
provincial   authorities   at  my  request,  returns  were  \ 
furnished  me  from  every  part  of  tlie  province.    I  have 
withheld  these,  however,  for  fear  of  overloading  my 
pages  with  such  matters.    But  out  of  the  entire  county 
averages  I  have  prepared  general  averages  for  the  whole 
province,  which  very  much  merit  the  attention  of  such  of 
tny  readers  aa  may  be  interested  in  the  rural  condition  of  I 
this  colony*    These  averages  give  for  the  produce  per  ' 
imperial  acre  of  the  ditFerent  crops : — 


Wheat,  18  busheb* 
Oats,  33  „. 

Rye,  18  ... 

Potatoes,     204  ... 

or    6  totis. 


Barley,  27  bushels. 

Buckwheat, 
Indian  corn,  36 
Turnips,  390 

or  11|  tc*ug. 


*the  tnmip-cultiire  being  still  in  its  infancy. 
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These  are  large  averages,  not  only  abaolutolj,  but 
relatively  to  other  countries  also.  If  we  compare  them 
with  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelaudj  we  Bee  in  the 
following  table — 


Wheat, 
Barley, 

Potatoes, 


Ntw  Brunswick. 

18  bush. 
27  ... 
33  „. 
18 

6  tons. 
10  ... 


Ireland. 

21  bujsh. 
35  ... 
35 


24  bush. 
34  ... 
37 

25  ... 
6  torn. 

lOi  ... 


that,  in  the  growth  of  root-crops,  this  province  is  equal 
to  Great  Britain j  and  that,  in  the  growth  of  grain,  it  is 
not  so  far  behind  as  the  great  attention  which  has  been 
so  long  paid  to  rural  affairs  in  this  country  would  have 
led  one  to  expect. 

But  it  is  with  those  of  other  parts  of  North  America 
that  it  is  most  interesting  to  compare  the  averages  of 
New  Bnmswickj  and  eapecially  with  those  of  the  more 
westerly  States  and  with  Canada,  to  whidi  the  tide  of 
emigration  sets  the  strongest.  In  the  following  table,  I 
have  compared  them  with  those  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Canada  West,  taken  from  official  authorities  ; — 

est.  Micbigaiu 

Wbeat,  IS  14  151-         13  loj 

Barley^ 
Oats, 

Buckwheat, 
Eye, 

Indian  corn 
Potatoes, 
Turnips, 

On  comparing  the  numbers  in  the  several  columns  of 
this  table  J  we  see  that  the  averages  for  New  Brunswick 
are,  with  a  single  exception,  higher  than  those  of  New 
Tork,  Ohio,  Canada  West,  or  Michigan,    The  exception 
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New  York. 

OJilo. 

IS 

14 

151 

13 

27 

16 

24 

17| 

33 

26 

34 

25 

26 

14 

20 

16 

18 

n 

16 

,  36^ 

25 

41 

S04 

69 

84 

390 

88 

m 
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ti  in  tIieftTerag€  yield  of  maize  in  Ohioj  one  of  the  great 
mmze  regions^  which  is  greater  than  iu  New  Bninswickf 
wljo'e  it  is  an  uncertain  crop,  cultivated  exteoaivelj  onlj 
in  a  few  more  favoured  localitiea. 

The  result  of  thia  comparison  surpriBed  me — showing 
a  larger  productive  power  in  the  cultivated  land  of  tiiii 
provLUcej  as  a  whole,  than  in  that  of  any  of  the  western 
couQtriea  named ^  and  which,  with  us  at  home,  have 
hitherto  been  considered  more  favoured  in  soil  or  climate, 
or  in  both.  The  favourable  issue  of  the  comparison  b 
probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  newness  or  virgin  state  of 
the  land  in  New  Brunswick-  If  the  exhausting  system 
of  culture  now  generally  practised  be  continued j  the 
averages  will  prohably  soon  fall  as  low  at  least  m  any  of 
those  I  have  quoted. 

One  thing,  however,  comes  clearly  out  of  the  New 
Brunswick  averages,  if  they  are  to  be  relied  upon,  that 
the  climate  of  this  province — the  length  and  severity  of 
its  winters,  that  is^ — has  in  itself  no  Injurious  influence 
upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  in  other  words,  the  climate 
does  not  unfit  it  for  becomiug  as  productive  as  its  soik 
would  be  in  our  more  favoured  comer  of  the  world.  If 
the  summer  be  short,  the  heat  is  great,  and  the  growth 
rapid  in  proportion. 

The  chief  evils  of  the  climate,  in  its  relation  to  rural 
affairs,  are  the  long  period  during  which  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  stock  of  all  kinds  under  cover,  and  the  compara- 
tively short  autumn  and  spring  for  the  performance  of 
the  ploughing,  clearing,  and  other  mechanical  operations 
upon  the  land*  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  add,  in  ex- 
tenuation of  these  evils j  that  many  believe  house-feeding 
all  the  year  round  to  be  the  most  profitable  under  all 
circumstances,  and  that  in  some  countries  this  method  Is 
aniversally  practised  ;  au^j  again j  that  the  severe  frosts 
of  winter  so  open  and  mellow  the  soil,  that,  as  a  skilful 
Scotch  fanner  on  the  river  St  John  assured  mej  they 
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leave  the  land  more  frlalilej  and  In  better  order  for  green- 
cropsj  than  anj  number  of  ploughmgs  done  in  winter 
could  make  it*"  If  the  land  be  ploughed  once  in  the  fall, 
it  requires  only  to  be  harrowed  with  the  seed  in  spring. 
Thus,  if  the  period  for  out-door  work  be  shorter,  the 
labour  required  in  preparing  the  land  for  crop  is  also 

The  aTcrage  length  of  the  agricultural  year  in  the 
province— between  the  earliest  spring  and  the  latest  fall- 
ploughiug—ia  six  months  and  twenty -two  days.  And 
the  average  period  between  the  sowing  and  reaping  of 
grain-erops  is  three  months  and  serenteen  days,  leaving 
an  open  period  of  three  months  and  three  days  for  labour- 
ing and  preparing  the  land.  And  it  is  fairly  enough 
remarkedj  that  though  this  period  is  much  shorter  than 
with  us,  yet  the  smaller  number  of  rainy  days,  and  the 
friable  nature  of  the  soil  in  spring,  will  enable  an  indus- 
trious farmer  J  with  the  same  force,  to  do  considerably 
more  work  during  these  ninety-five  open  days  than  could 
be  done  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  in  the  same  time. 

There  is  another  aspeet  in  which  it  is  not  uninteresting 
to  look  at  the  condition  and  prospects  of  agriculture  in 
this  province.  We  have  seen  the  absolute  proiJuee  of 
the  land  according  to  the  best  existing  data,  but  what  ia 
the  money-value  of  the  crops  to  the  farmer  ?  This,  of 
course,  depends  on  the  prices  of  produce. 

By  collating  all  the  reports  I  obtained  from  the  several 
counties  in  the  province,  I  deduced,  for  the  average 
prices  of  raw  produce  in  1849,  the  numbers  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  per  imperial  quarter ; — 


Tf0W  BrofiHWiEik  cumucj* 

Sterlfnf. 

Wheat,  . 

48s.  6d. 

Barley,  - 

27s.  3d. 

Oats^ 

163- 

139.  9d, 

Rye, 

38s.  8d. 

22s.  Od. 

Eiickwheatj 

30s. 

Indian  coriij 

37s.  4d. 

35a. 

196  COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  PBOB0CE*  ^ 

For  colonial  priceSj  these  tHII  appear  very  Iitgh^  and 
they  account  for  what  at  first  I  considered  a  very  curious 
fact,  that^  in  past  years,  Baltic  wheat  has  not  unfre- 
quently  been  re-shipped  at  Liverpool  for  St  John,  for  the 
me  of  New  Brunswick  millers  p 

With  the  above  prices,  considering  the  cheapness  of 
production  and  the  high  average  yield  of  the  land,  farm- 
ing prudently  conducted  should  be  reasonably  remunera- 
tive- But  here,  also,  a  better  idea  of  the  position  of  the 
New  Brunswick  provincial  farmer  ought  to  he  obtained^ 
by  comparing  the  prices  he  receives,  as  well  as  the  crops 
he  reaps,  with  the  more  lauded  western  countries.  I 
am  able  to  do  this  in  the  cases  of  Ohio  and  Canada  West, 
the  prices  in  which  countries  for  1848j  a  high  year,  com- 
pared  with  those  for  New  Brunswick  in  1849,  were  as 
follow,  per  imperial  quarter ; — 


OMa. 

Wheat, 

22s,  5d, 

24s,  8d. 

m  3d, 

14s.  5d. 

lis,  gd. 

Data, 

13s,  9d, 

6s, 

6s.  5d, 

14s.  5d. 

123.  lOd. 

Buckwheat, 

24s. 

lis.  6d. 

Indian  com, 

35s. 

25s,  6d. 

8s.  7d. 

In  respect  of  prices,  therefore,  the  Nev7  Brunswick  far- 
mers have  hitherto  been  better  oflF  than  those  either  of 
Canada  or  of  Ohio.  And  this  fact,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  larger  average  produccj  ought  to  make  fanning 
more  profitable  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter* 

But  two  very  different  meanings  may  be  attached  to 
the  word  prcfitabley  applied  to  farm  in  g.  It  may  be  pro- 
fitable to  the  man  who,  with  his  own  family,  or  with  only 
a  little  hired  help,  labours  his  own  land,  inasmuch  as  it 
yields  a  comfortable  maintenance  to  his  householdj  and 
places  all  above  poverty  or  care*  Or  it  may  be  profitable  as 
an  investment  for  capital,  yielding  a  fair  return  for  money 
expended  in  Iniprovements,  and  in  paying  for  hired  labour 
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to  carry  it  on.  In  the  former  BensCj  farming  upon  land 
of  average  quality  may  be  said  to  be  profitable  in  all 
the  settled  parts  of  North  America ,  The  industrioiiB 
man  who  tills  his  own  land  is  able  to  place  and  keep 
himself  and  Lis  family  in  comfortable  independence.  In 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  has  hitherto  as  certainly 
been  profitable  in  the  second  sense.  It  has  kept  the 
farmer's  family,  and,  besides  returning  a  fair  interest 
upon  money  expended  in  improvements  and  labouFj  has 
enabled  him  to  pay  a  rent  to  his  landlord  besides. 

Now,  in  New  Brunswickj  those  who  are  anxious  to 
see  agriculture  advance  feel  the  want,  and  desire  the 
immigratiouj  of  farmers  possessing  botb  knowledge  and 
capital.  But  the  prevailing  opinion  isj  that  it  will  not 
pay  to  farm  with  hired  labour — that  is  to  sayj  that  in 
this  province  farming  is  not  a  profitable  investment  for 
capital.  I  have  already  alluded  to  my  personal  inquiries 
upon  this  point  J  and  to  the  answers  I  received  at  various 
places  during  my  tour  both  in  the  provinces  and  in  the 
States.  I  will  here  present  a  brief  digest  of  all  the  infor- 
mation I  was  able  to  collect  upon  this  important  practical 
point. 

If  the  crops  be  large  and  the  prices  good,  and  yet 
farming  is  not  profitable^  in  our  English  sense^  it  must 
be  that  the  cost  of  production  is  too  great.  Now,  in 
New  Brunswick  human  labour  is  the  prlncipalj  almost 
the  solcj  item  for  which  money  is  paid.  Skill  and 
method  may  no  doubt  diminish  the  present  cost  of  feed- 
ing stock  of  all  kinds,  and  make  the  same  amount  of 
human  labour  go  farther  in  all  branches  of  rural  affairs ; 
and  supposing  these  to  be  possessed  and  applied  by  the 
farmer  J  human  labour  is  the  only  element  which  in  this 
province  materially  affects  the  cost  of  production  by  the 
hands  of  others.  It  is  in  fact  so  smd  in  the  province 
itself — With  the  present  high  price  of  labourj  it  is 
impossible  to  farm  profitably  by  the  hands  of  others/' 


WAGES  OF  LABOUB,  ^ 

The  wages  of  labour  for  farm-servants  employed  by 
Hn^  jWy  besides  board ^  lodging,  and  generally  wash- 
iagj  Tajy  in  the  different  counties,  m  I  have  Bfaown 
ia  ft  previous  chapter.  The  highest  wages  paid  are 
£28,  16s.  sterling  (£36  currencyj)  and  the  average 
£16,  16s,  sterling  (£21  cnrrency.)  It  is  very  custo- 
maiy  to  hire  labour  in  Bumraer  at  tlio  rate  of  £3  cnr* 
rency  a-month  in  hay-time  and  harvest,  and  £2  dnriog 
the  other  summer  months,  and  to  discontinue  it  during 
winter — a  method  convenient  enough  for  the  farmer, 
but  unlikely  to  retain  La  any  neighbourhood  a  perma- 
nent body  of  satiatactory  labourers. 

These  wages~63»  6d.  to  lis.  a-week,  with  board — 
are  certainly  higher  than  the  average  of  all  England^ 
but  £14  to  £16  a-year,  with  board,  is  the  price  now- 
paid  (1850)  in  these  depressed  times  in  the  North  of 
England  for  young  able-bodied  farm'ScrYants,  who  can 
take  charge  of  a  pair  of  horses*  The  price  of  labour  in 
the  colony,  therefore  ^  does  not  seem  alone  sufficient  to 
render  farming  unprofitable,  where  the  crops  are  good^ 
prices  fair,  taxes  light,  and  the  land  unburdened  with 
rent,  tithes,  or  poor-rates.  Of  course  skill,  energy,  and 
prudence  are  supposed  to  be  applied  along  with  the 
capital  of  the  farmer,  and  are  certainly  necessaiy  to 
success  in  agriculture,  as  in  every  other  pursuit. 

In  this  opinion  I  found  myself  sustained  by  that  of  a 
large  number  of  the  most  energetic  agriculturists  in  the 
province*  I  put  the  question—"  Can  farming,  in  your 
opinion,  be  profitably  carried  on  by  means  of  paid  labour 
in  this  province?"  —  through  a  printed  circular,  to 
intelligent  parties  in  every  county.  I  obtained  fifty 
replies,  more  or  less  extended^  to  this  question,  twenty- 
five  of  which  w^e  in  the  affirmative^  and  twenty-five 
in  the  n^ative*  The  positive  testimony  came  from 
thofle  who  did  make,  or  had  made,  money  by  the 
employment  of  paid  labour;  the  negative  from  those 
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who  emiid  notj  or  Iiad  not,  made  money.  The  fair 
conclusion  therefore  is,  that  with  energy,  ekill,  and 
prudence — three  qualities  always  possesaed  hy  mnch  the 
smaller  number  of  persons  in  all  countries — -labour 
may  be  profitably  employed  by  the  New  Brunswick 
farmer ;  in  other  words,  that  capital  employed  in 
raising  agricultural  produce  will  yield  a  fair  profit  to  its 
owner. 

Of  course  opinions  w^ill  differ  as  to  what  is  a  fair 
profit  J  and  so  long  as  more  can  be  made  more  easily,  or 
in  less  timCj  by  employing  the  same  capital  in  other 
ways,  it  will  not  find  its  way  into  the  land*  If  people 
have  been  accustomed  to  realise  anything  like  50  per 
cent  for  their  money — as  my  Canadian  friend  hinted 
had  been  the  case  among  speculators  in  the  lake-border- 
^Vlng  eountries^ — it  will  of  course  be  some  time  before  they 
"wiW  feel  satisfied  to  descend  to  the  humbler  but  more 
certain  perennial  profits  of  fiirming. 

In  considering  the  capabilities  and  agincultural  con- 
dltion  of  this  provincej  I  often  asked  myself,    Who  are 
■1^  the  parties  that  ought  to  emigrate  to  this  colony  ? 

The  provincials  themselves  are  not  the  safest  men  to 
^  trust  upon  this  point.  Every  able-bodied  man  or  w^oman 
who  is  willing  to  work,  every  child  even,  is  a  positive 
money-gain  to  the  province.  It  is  so  much  labour 
added  to  the  permanent  productive  capital,  and  so  much 
to  the  annual  revenue,  through  the  consumption  of 
West  India  and  other  foreign  produce*  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  arrival  of  immigrants  should  be  wel- 
comed and  encouraged. 

The  climate  is  very  healthyj  but  no  person  ought  to 
_  ct  New  Brunswick  as  a  future  home  who  is  afraid  of 
Z^t  severity  of  a  cold  winter.  Then  no  one  ought  to  go 
to  any  of  these  new  countries  who  is  tolerably  comfort- 
able at  home,  unless  he  has  a  large  family  to  provide 
for,  on  whose  behalf  he  is  willing  to  encounter  the 
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discomforts  whicli  necesEarily  attend  a  change  to  new 
scenes,  ctreumBtaoceSf  and  habits* 

Again,  aa  to  those  who  may  come  to  this  proviiice — 
the  poor  man,  whose  ambition  is  limited  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  eomfortable  independence,  abnndant  food  and 
clothing  for  hia  family,  and  provision  for  them  all  after 
hifl  own  death — he  may  come.  If  he  has  only  money  to 
carry  himself  and  his  family  there,  he  mnst  or  onght  to 
be  content  to  work  for  otherg  a  year  or  twOj  till  he  save 
enough  to  go  into  the  woods  and  select  and  clear  a  lot  of 
land  for  himself.  In  thus  serving,  he  will  also  learn  the 
ways  and  localities  of  the  country  ;  and  if  he  be  satisfied 
with  reasonable  wages,  he  will  have  little  dignity  in 
finding  employment.  But  if  he  can  cx>nvey  his  family  to 
the  woods  at  once,  and  has  still  £20  to  £50  over  to 
sustain  them  during  the  first  year,  industry  and  hard 
work  wiU  do  all  the  rest. 

If  a  man  can  contrive  to  land  with  £100  in  his 
pockety  he  should  not  linger  in  the  towns  to  spend  it^ 
but  speedily  select — if  he  has  not  already  fi:sed  upon — 
the  county  in  which  he  is  to  fix  himself,  and,  gobg 
among  the  older  settlers,  he  will  easily  find  in  most 
places  one  willing  to  sell  his  land  and  clearing,  for  a  smn 
within  the  means  he  possesses.  Thusj  he  may  at  once 
place  his  family  in  a  new  home  without  delay,  and  avoid 
the  hardships  and  discomforts  which  attend  upon  the 
first  planter  of  a  log-hut  in  the  wilderness. 

Those  who  can  bring  £500,  £1000,  or  £2000  with 
them,  will  take  more  time  to  select,  and  will  probably 
prefer  to  settle  in  an  older  and  more  fully  cleared 
district.  These  parties  will  also  find  farms  with  wider 
clearings,  and  better  houses  and  farm-buildingej  which 
they  can  purchase  for  various  sums  suited  to  their 
(  means,  in  which,  by  working  w^th  tbeir  own  hands  and 
families,  with  a  little  hired  labour,  they  will  be  able  to 
live  in  independence,  and  may  hope  to  place  their 
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children}  if  industriom,  in  independent  circumstance  a 
also* 

But  in  regard  to  persona  who  are  possessed  of  larger 
means,  and  whoj  wherever  they  go,  wish  or  expect  to 
carry  with  them  the  comforts  and  consideration  j  and  to 
obtain  from  it  the  return  of  profit  which  such  capital 
insures  them  at  home^  the  course  is  more  difficult 
Two  thousand  pounds ,  or  perhaps  three j  may  be  laid  out 
In  the  purchase  of  a  farm  which  the  owner  is  himself  to 
piiltiTate  and  live  upon^  and  the  farmer  will  enjoy  more 
independence  and  higher  consideration  than  the  same 
capital  would  give  bim  as  a  farmer  in  Great  Britain. 
But  if  he  wish  to  expend  more  capital  on  his  land^ 
employ  more  laboiuTj  and  farm  more  largely j  there  is 
against  his  chances  of  success  the  prevailing  opinion  as 
to  the  employment  of  paid  labour  which  I  have  already 
stated— though  with  skill j  energy,  and  prudence,  there 
is  alsOj  according  to  others,  the  prospect  of  a  fair  profit 
upon  the  capital  he  may  expend,  and  a  certainty  of  his 
attaining  to  a  leading  and  influential  position  in  a  rising 
countryj  In  which  the  importance  of  agriculture  is 
becoming  every  day  more  acknowledged. 

Those  who  wisb  to  emigrate  with  a  view  to  farming 
on  a  large  scale — to  become  gentleman  farmers,  as  they 
are  called — have  generally  more  means  and  leisure  for 
acquiring  Information.  Such  person Sj  therefore j  will 
judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  eligibility  of  New  Bruns- 
wick for  their  purposes*  But  for  a  richer  or  higher 
class — men  of  capitalj  who  wish  to  invest  tlieir  money  In 
land,  andj  letting  it  out  to  others,  to  live  on  the  proceeds 
or  rents—this  is  not  the  country.  The  time  will  no 
doubt  come  when  such  a  class  of  men  will  spring  up  in 
the  colony  -  but  at  presentj  land  possessed,  but  not  culti- 
vated by  its  ownerj  yields  comparatively  little  return. 
Renting  land  is  in  little  favour ;  and,  where  it  is  farmed 
on  sharesj  the  lion^s  share  generally  taJb  to  the  culti- 
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¥&tor.  CapitaljstSf  tberefore,  unless  ihej  emiiark  in 
trade  or  banking,  or  peddle  in  money-lending  upon  die 
mortgages  of  distressed  farmers,  must  seek  some  other 
eountrj  in  whicb  to  settle,  if  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  position  at  home* 

I  have  stated  that  every  new  immigrant  who  arriveSj 
if  he  bring  health  and  a  willingness  to  work^  is  a  gain  to 
the  colony  ;  1  have  abo  ineidentally  alluded  to  the  fact 
— as  when  speaking  of  the  Harvey  Settlementj  and  of  the 
conn  try  an  the  river  Tobique— that  there  are  tracts  of 
good  available  land  scattered  through  the  province,  in 
various  coiiDtiesj  which  cannot  be  settled,  because  of  the 
want  of  the  necessary  roads. 

To  both  these  facts  the  provincial  authorities  are  fiilly 
alive ;  but  as  sums  so  large  have  already  been  and  are 
still  aoDually  expended  in  making  and  maintaining  the 
thirteen  hundred  miles  of  high-roads,  besides  bye-roads 
innumerable,  and  countleaa  bridges^  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  appropriate  any  further  proportion  of  the 
yearly  revenue  to  this  purpose.  It  hasj  thereforcj  been 
determined  as  a  me^ns  at  once  of  inviting  settlers,  and 
of  opening  up  new  lands  by  roads,  to  dispose  of  these 
lands,  on  the  condition  that  the  grantees  shall  make  the 
roads  leading  to  or  through  them* 

The  section  chosen  for  settlement  is  divided  into 
eighty  acre  lots.  These  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  4s. 
currency  per  acre,  {3s.  3d,  sterling.)  Of  this,  Is.  an 
acre,  or  £4  in  all,  are  paid  down  by  the  settler  to  defray 
the  expense  of  survey,  drawing  up  the  grant,  &c, ;  and 
the  remaining  3s.,  or  £12,  by  work  done  on  the  roads, 
at  a  fished  price  per  rood.  It  is  stated  that  a  body 
of  emigranis  arriving  in  June,  would  be  able  to  open 
the  road  J  eut  down  four  acres  on  each  of  their  lots 
for  crops  on  the  following  spring,  and  build  a  3og-hoase 
before  the  winter  set  in*  Of  course  they  must  have 
means  to  maintain  themselves  and  families  during  the 
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winter,  and  imtil  tiie  crops  on  tbeir  new  land  are 
ripe* 

Bodies  of  emigrants  from  the  same  connty  or  neigh- 
boni'hood,  going  out  as  a  single  party,  would  work 
pleasantly  together,  and  he  good  company  and  agreeable 
neighbours  to  each  other j  as  those  of  the  Harvey  Settle- 
ment have  been,  I  believe  there  is  at  this  moment 
scarcely  a  county  in  Great  Britain  j  in  which,  if  the  case 
were  fairly  stated,  and  cheap  provision  made  for  carrying 
the  intending  emigrants  directly  to  a  destination  pre* 
pared  for  them,  a  band  of  thirty  or  forty  stout-hearted 
men  would  not  be  found  willingj  with  their  familicsj  to 
engage  on  such  terms  to  embark  for  a  new  country,  in 
which,  after  two  years'  hard  labour^  and  some  privation  j 
independence  and  future  comfort  awaited  them. 

The  immigration  into  Kew  Brunswick  has  fallen  off 
during  the  last  two  years,  St  John,  St  Andrews,  and 
Miramichi  are  the  three  ports  at  which  immigrant  ships 
ajrivCj  but  much  the  greatest  number  lands  at  St  John, 
The  arrivals  during  the  three  last  years  have  been  i — 

1M7  im  ism  Averaga 

16,251  4020  2390  7650 

The  exact  causes  of  this  decrease  during  the  last  two 
years  I  cannot  confidently  epeetfy,  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
ascribed  mainly  to  the  depressed  state  of  commerccj  and 
to  the  failure  of  the  potato  and  wheat  crops — causes, 
the  pressure  of  which  is  in  some  measure  alleviated,  and 
which  will  hereafter  allow  the  tide  of  immigration  agaia 
to  reach  or  exceed  its  former  Hmit. 
p  The  spot  to  which  the  intending  emigrant  directs  his 
steps  isj  in  the  majority  of  caseSj  determined  leas  by  con- 
siderations or  representations  presented  to  him  at  home^ 
than  by  those  which  come  from  abroad*  In  various 
parts  of  North  America,  both  in  the  States  and  in  the  pro- 
TiuceSj  I  heard,  as  I  passed  through,  of  single  letters  com- 
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uig  direct  from  Califomift,  settiiig  whole  ncighbom-hoodi 
astir ;  and  in  one  caae,  a  hundred  dollars  remitted  bj  a 
man  to  his  wife,  convinced  a  dozen  yonng  men  forthwitlt 
that  all  was  true  which  they  had  heard,  and  started  them 
off  to  join  the  thousand  adventurers  who  had  gone  before 
them. 

So  it  13  with  emigrants  from  this  country,  A  letter 
from  a  connection  or  acquaintance  determines  the  choice 
of  a  place  to  go  to,  and,  without  further  inquiry,  the 
emigrant  starts.  Thus  for  a  while  emigration  to  a  given 
pointj  once  begun,  goes  on  progressively  by  a  kind  of 
innate  force.  Those  who  go  before  urge  those  who  follow, 
bj  hasty  and  inaccurate  representations ;  so  that^  the 
more  numerous  the  settlers  from  a  particular  district,  the 
more  numerous  also  the  invitations  for  others  to  follow, 
till  the  fever  of  emigration  subsides. 

In  other  words,  in  proportion  as  the  home-horn  settlers 
in  one  of  these  new  countries  increaseSj  wiU  the  number 
of  home-bom  emigrants  to  that  country  increase — ^but 
for  a  time  ojily^  if  the  place  have  real  disadvantages. 

In  the  case  of  the  Irish— a  people  among  whom 
nobody  who  knows  them  will  deny  that  large  and  warm 
hearts  naturally  exist — there  is  an  additional  reason 
which  leads  to  this  result.  Arrived  on  the  foreign  shorCj 
the  Irish  boy  or  girl  thinks  less  of  personal  comfort  than 
of  the  brother,  or  sister,  or  mother,  they  have  left  in  the 
*^  ould  country  and  the  hoarded  earnings  of  their 
industry  are  accumulated,  till  they  can  he  transmitted  to 
bring  over  the  other  members  of  the  family  to  join  them. 
I  doubt  if  either  the  Scotch  or  the  English  care  so  much, 
or  do  so  much,  when  abroad,  for  their  relations  at  home. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  that  it  is  generally  the  poorest  from 
these  two  British  countries  who  leave  thetr  homes, 
and  they  leave  no  poorer  relations  behind  them ; 
whereas  the  mm  necessary  to  take  a  family  to  New 
York  would  be  comparative  wealth  to  many  a  peasant's 
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family  in  Ireland,  However  this  niay  be,  it  is  unquea- 
tionable  that  much  money  is  transmitted  hj  the  Irish 
emigrants  in  this  way,  I  was  told  of  many  interesting 
cases,  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  my  informants, 
at  different  places  dnring  my  tour*  This  transmission  of 
money,  therefore,  directly  aids  the  increase  of  emigration 
to  a  particular  state  or  province j  from  a  particular  dis- 
trict at  home,  after  it  has  once  set  in. 

The  number  of  the  home-bom  population  m  any  of 
our  colonies  ought,  therefore,  in  some  measure  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  emigration  likely  to  proceed  from 
home  to  that  colony  year  by  year — supposing  thatj  in  the 
colony,  times  are  generally  good,  and  the  prospects  of 
rural  settlers  tolerably  promising. 

Now  J  with  this  idea  to  guide  us,  if  we  compare  tlie 
immigration  from  these  islands  into  New  Brunswick  with 
that  to  Canada,  and  to  the  North-western  States  by  way 
of  New  York  J  we  shall  see  that,  though  as  yet  absolutely 
small,  it  is  neither  comparatively  nor  discouragingly  ao. 

JJICaoadAUi-*  1840  1643  im 

Received  of  emigrants  I 
from  all  countries,  J 

Upper  Canada  alono  has  a  population  of  700,000, 
mostly  of  British  descent,  and  in  larger  proportion  home- 
bom  than  is  the  case  in  New  Brunswick.  With  a 
population  less  than  one-third  of  that  of  Upper  Canada 
alone,  supposing  the  circumstances  equally  favourable  to 
emigration  in  both,  from  5000  to  10,000  in  a  year  is 
the  full  share  which  New  Bruswick  ought  to  receive  of 
the  annual  swarms  which  leave  our  shores,  supposing 
Upper  Canada  to  receive  32,000. 

Nor,  if  we  take  the  immigration  to  New  York  as  the 
port  of  entry  for  all  the  North-western  States,  will  it 
appear  that  an  influx  of 

128,692  in  1848       and       151,634  in  1849 
though  the  numbers  be  large,  is  disproportionate  to 
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tbe  actuAl  popuUtioti,  preTious  emlgratioo,  md  yearly 
inQnx  into  New  Brtmswick  ? 

The  actual  or  abiiolute  numbers  who  amre  at  Si 
John,  therefare,  are  neither  a  test  of  the  comparative 
merits  nor  demerits  of  New  Brunswick,  in  the  ejei  of 
the  classes  from  whom  the  emigrants  are  recruited  at 
home ;  while,  if  the  principle  I  have  stated,  be  a  really 
influential  one  in  giving  a  direction  to  the  emigration 
movement,  every  new  settler  has  an  indirect  value  to 
lie  country  he  goes  to,  and  to  its  revenue,  much  beyond 
that  which  directly  arises  from  the  transference  of  hia 
own  labour  and  capital,  and  from  his  personal  consump- 
tion of  imported  duty-paying  articles.  Every  new 
means,  alsoj  which  tbe  authorities  take  for  tbe  purpose 
of  promoting  new  settlements  of  persons  who  have 
themBclves  no  acquaintance  in  the  colony,  will  continue 
to  operate  indirectly  in  producing  a  current  from  home, 
long  after  these  means  have  ceased  to  be  employed  by  the 
authorities  themselveSp 

I  have  already  adverted  to  tbe  rapid  progress  whicbj 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  this  colony,  though  still  infantile, 
has  In  reality  of  late  years  been  making,  Ify  iUustra- 
tion  was  then  drawn  from  the  internal  improvements 
which  I  saw  had  been  made  at  various  places  in  my 
route.  But  a  test  of  the  prosperity  of  this  province, 
which  will  be  more  intelligible  to  many,  may  be  drawn 
from  the  amount  of  its  exports  and  imports. 

I  have  stated  that  the  recent  stagnation  of  trade  and 
the  failure  of  tbe  crops  was  a  very  probable  cause  of  tbe 
diminution  of  the  immigratioUj  which,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, though  absolutely  aud  seemingly  small,  is 
comparatively  large. 

That  trade  has  so  suffered,  will  appear  by  repeating 
here  the  table  of  exports  and  imports  at  the  single  port 
of  St  John,  which,  for  the  three  last  yearSj  to  which  I 
bave  access,  were,  in  pounds  currency — 
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1846,  ,  J810,742  £977,683 

1847,  .  632,612  1,070,614 

1848,  .  58Q,4m  588,422 

From  these  numbers,  it  'm  clear  that  a  very  severe 
commercial  crisis  must  have  occurred  during  these  latter 
yearsp 

Yet,  in  this  diminished  state  of  its  commercCj  and  in  the 
TV^orst  of  those  years,  New  Brunswick  will  bear  a  favour- 
able companaon  with  the  adjoining  States  of  the  Union, 
In  1848,  the  exports  and  imports  from  the  two  ports  of 
St  John  and  St  Andrews  were,  in  pounds  currency — 


Bt  Jobii.  St  Andi^ws.  Total. 

Exports,     .       588,466  50,733  639,109 

ImportSj     ,       583,432  40,986  629,408 


Again,  the  total  esporta  and  imports  during  the  same 
year,  in  the  three  adjoining  States  of  Maine,  Vermont, 
and  New  Hampshire,  were,  in  pounds  currency— 

I 


Ejr|iort8L  Imparts, 

In  the  three  States,         .       624,935  290,718 


A  comparison  of  these  numbers  with  those  which 
represent  the  exports  and  imports  for  two  ports  only  of 
New  Brunswick,  show  that  the  commerce  of  this  pro- 
vince is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  three  States  united* 
And  this  tact  appears  the  more  striking,  when  it  is  added 
that  the  population  of  the  three  States  taken  together  is 
l,200j000j  while  that  of  the  province  is  only  210,000  in 
all !  It  can  scarcely  he  said,  therefore,  that,  in  comraer- 
cial  prosperity,  it  does  not  take  a  greatly  advanced  lead 
of  the  neighbouring  States, 

I  had  not  the  satisfaction  of  being  in  the  province 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Provincial  Legislature ;  but  I  owe 
it  to  the  many  patriotic  men  it  was  my  fortune  to  meet 
with  to  state,  that  I  have  never  made  so  long  a  tour  in 
any  country,  during  which  it  was  my  fortune  to  meet  80 
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lar^  a  number  of  persons  who  appeared  anxious  to  use 
all  their  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  common  interest.  I  therefore  conclude 
that^  though  jobbing  may  to  some  extent  prevail,  and  a 
good  deal  of  Bunkum^  in  the  New  Branawiek  House  of 
Assembly.^  yet  that,  on  the  whole,  the  small  means  at 
their  dispoaal  are  as  equally  divided  amon^  the  several 
objects  to  be  promoted,  and  as  small  a  percentage  of  the 
whole  thrown  awayj  aa  in  most  other  Assemblies  of 
a  similar  nature. 

Among  the  encouragements  to  material  progress  in 
this  province,  which  I  have  not  yet  noticed,  is  an  annual 
grant  of  £200  for  the  encom^agement  of  agriculturej  in 
each  county,  wherever  one-third  as  much  is  raised  by 
voluntary  subscription.  The  establishment  of  a  Central 
Society,  through  whose  hands  these  sums  should  he 
issued  and  expended,  and  to  whom  a  general  supervision 
of  the  agriculture  and  local  agricultural  societies  of  the 
colony  should  be  intrusted,  has  also  been  in  agitation. 

The  navigation  of  the  river  St  John  is  another  object 
of  great  importance  to  the  internal  communications  of  the 
province-  Steamers  regularly  run  up  to  Fredericton^ 
ninety  miles  above  St  John ;  and  during  the  season  of 
6oods  they  ascend  to  Woodstock,  But  it  is  possible  to 
make  the  river  navigable  for  small  steamers  almost  to 
the  Grand  Falls ;  and  to  effect  this  object  the  Assembly 
have  recently  voted  a  sum,  not  to  exceed  £10,000 
a-year. 

Among  other  means  of  communication,  upon  which 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  province  are  set,  are  a 
series  of  railroadsj  intended  to  connect  the  port  of  St 
John  with  Halifax,  with  the  St  Lawrence,  and  with  the 
American  line  from  the  west,  now  in  progress  through 
Maine.  Could  these  railroads  be  made,  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  they  would  greatly  benefit  all  the 
three  North  American  provinces.     But  it  is  almost 
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equally  certain  that  at  present,  and  probably  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  comej  they  could  not  be  made  to  pay  a 
divideod  sufficient  to  justify  a  body  of  ahareholders  in 
taking  the  matter  up  without  a  guarantee  fi*om  the  Pro- 
vincial or  Home  Governments,  or  from  both*  Were 
capital  raised,  however,  and  expended  for  tbis  purpose  by 
the  provinceSj  a^  was  dune  to  make  the  Canadian  and 
New  York  canals,  though  they  might  never  return  a 
direct  percentage  in  the  foim  of  traffic-returns  upon  the 
money  expended,  they  would  be  certain  to  promote  their 
material  advancement  in  so  many  otlier  ways,  as  would 
far  more  than  overbalance  the  apparent  loss.  Of  this  I 
believe  the  Provincial  Governments  are  fully  sensible, 
and  several  thousand  pounds  have  already  been  expended 
by  them  in  preliminary  surveys ;  but  the  funds  have  not 
as  yet  been  obtained  for  seriously  commencing  any  but 
that  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  as  being  now  in  pro- 
gress at  St  Andrews. 

Had  the  Home  Government  means  to  expend  on  pro- 
vincial objects  of  magnitudcj  thfs  is  one  which  would 
well  deserve  its  serious  consideration  ♦  Indeed,  I  may 
say  that  J  if  the  British  people  saw^  in  the  internal  peace 
and  loyalty  of  the  province,  an  assurance  of  a  long  and 
friendly  connection,  their  influence,  if  necessary,  would 
be  exercised  to  induce  parties  in  power  to  promote  so 
useful  an  object.  I  often  felt  regret,  when  I  thought  of 
what  might  be  done  for  the  provinces,  that  restless 
agitators,  for  their  own  private  ends,  and  urged  by  pri- 
vate enmities,  should  throw  such  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  surest  good  of  their  native  or  adopted  country,* 

*  Since  I  left  tho  proTmc«,  tnule  and  commerce  have  revived,  audi  with 
tlie^t  ttie  desire  to  accompliaU  the  coBstnictiori  of  gtiq  or  more  of  these 
projected  Unes  of  i-ailway.  A  convention  liaa  recently  be^n  held  at  Port- 
land in  Maine,  consiatiiig  of  dele^tes  from  the  New  England  States  and 
from  the  Provinces,  with  tho  viow  especiaUy  of  organisipgttphui  to  which 
VOL.  n.  0 
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Of  the  monster  grievances  agamst  the  mother  countiy 
with  which  the  colony  has  been  made  to  ring,  the 
removal  ,of  the  timber-duties  was  one  which  long  held  a 
prominent  place.  In  regard  to  these,  while  they  were 
nnder  discussion  in  the  Provincial  Legislature  at  Frede- 
ricton,  my  friend  and  travelling-corn  pan  ion ,  Mr  Brown, 
made  a  very  effective  as  well  as  characteristic  speech. 
After  relating  all  that  England  had  done  from  time  to 
time  in  defending^  and  supporting,  and  aiding  her  colo- 
oieSj  and  fostering  their  commerce  —  of  which  these 
timber-duties,  levied  so  long  for  their  advantage,  wens 
au  example — he  adverted  to  their  boasted  loyalty j  which 
had  been  so  much  shaken,  if  not  altogether  dissipated, 
by  the  new  Timber  Act  of  the  Imperial  Legislature* 

Gentlemen,"  he  said,  you  remind  me  of  that  passage 
in  Job  where  Satan  answered  the  Lord,  and  said,  ^  Doth 
Job  fear  God  for  naught?    Hast  not  thou  made  an 

the  daaigiiation  of  the  European  and  Nori/i  Ameriam  Ea^waf  is  gireii. 
The  objectfi  of  ihls  scheme  ajtg,  Jirrt)  to  complete  the  exiatirig  railway, 
^twnFd  through  Maine  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State ;  xcond^ 
to  coQti&iie  tha  Uno  througti  New  ^^iinswick  to  the  cltj  of  St  Johii, 
and  thence  through  the  y^e  of  SuiiBex  to  the  eastern  bouodaiy  of  this 
proTirice  in  the  S^kviUe  marches ;  tfiird,  to  proloug  it  th^cc  throiigh 
Nova  Scotm  to  a  point  near  the  Gtii  of  Can^ec^u  ;  and  lattl^f  to  establifh 
a  line  of  magnificent  quick  steamers  from  th&t  t>oint  to  the  harbour  of 
Geliray  in  Irel^d,  Between  these  points  the  dietancse  hj  sea  is  20(KI 
nailer  while  the  shortest  irom  Boston  m2&}0,  and  frocu  New  York  3100. 
The  sea-Yoyoge  wiU  thus  h&  kasened  one  thousand  miles^  and  the  jour- 
ney from  London  to  Kew  York  will  be  accomplished  in  eix  or  seven 
days.  The  LegLalature  of  Muine  and  the  Provincial  GoTtsnamente  have 
entered  warmly  into  the  plan,  and,  if  it  can  be  uxecutcd,  it  most  be 
productiYe  of  great  mat^ml  benefits  to  the  whole  of  Korth-eaatem 
America. 

With  the  view  also  of  rendenqg  mor^e  easy,  che^,  safe,  and  hcdthjj 
the  tmisfer  of  the  poorer  atiis$ea  of  emigtanta^  and^  in  general)  of  pro* 
moling  the  intercourse  between  the  home  isUmdfi  and  the  NoHti 
American  colonies,  it  is  proposed  to  esUbhsh  a  line  of  empjr ant  tteanierty 
under  Qovcmment  contract^  as  the  Cunard  line  is  maintained.  Such  a 
line  of  boats  as  this  would  no  doubt  be  prodtictiTfi  of  many  benefits 
hoih.  to  the  proYinces  and  to  the  mother  couatry^ 
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hedge  about  him  and  about  Lis  houscj  and  about  all  that 
he  hath  on  every  side?  thou  hast  blessed  the  work  of  hi& 
bandsj  and  his  substance  is  increased  in  the  land.  But 
put  forth  thine  hand  now,  and  touch  all  that  he  hathj 
and  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face.'  Yonr  boasted 
loyalty  to  your  Queen  was  not  for  naught;  and  now, 
when  the  hand  is  laid  but  lightly  upon  your  goods, 
you  curse  her  to  her  face  1 " 

Two  important  facts  in  regard  to  these  duties  throw 
much  light  upon  the  true  state  of  the  matter  as  a  griev- 
ance against  the  mother  country ,  and  upon  the  true 
cause  of  the  recent  stagnation  and  losses  in  the  lumber 
trade*  The  first  isj  that  when,  on  a  former  occasion , 
about  fifteen  years  agOj  a  proposal  to  equalise  the  timber 
duties  was  in  agitatiouj  it  was  represented  to  the  Home 
Government  that  bo  much  capital  had  been  invested  in 
the  North  American  provinces  in  saw-millsj  and  for  other 
purposes  connected  with  the  trade,  that  very  extensive 
ruin  would  follow  the  immediate  removal  of  protection ; 
and  that  some  notice  should  be  glveUj  and  time  allowed, 
gradually  to  withdraw  this  capital.  The  measure,  there- 
forcj  was  not  pressed  at  the  time,  but  the  colonies  were 
warned  to  prepare  themselves,  as  the  duties  would  cer- 
tainly be  repealed  at  no  distant  date.  The  second  fact 
is,  that,  so  far  from  withdrawing  their  capital  in  conse- 
quence of  this  notice,  fresh  capital  was  poured  Into  the 
trade  J  numerous  new  mills  were  built,  speculation  and 
competition  advanced  to  an  unprecedented  height,  and 
the  prices  of  lumber  were  reduced  in  consequence  of  this 
competition,  and  the  consequent  over-supply  of  the  home- 
mark  eta  j  much  lower  than  the  removal  of  the  duty  would 
have  depressed  them.  One  of  the  most  extensive  lumber- 
nierchants  in  the  province  owned  to  mCj  that  mutual 
corapetitlon  had  done  far  more  to  injure  the  trade  and 
the  traders  than  the  equalisation  of  the  duties  had  done. 

But  J  whether  it  be  so  or  notj  why  should  you  New 
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Brunswick  yeometi|  with  ymr  broad  unoccapied  acreai, 
which  oar  home  labourers  euYj  jou  the  poBaession  of, 
and  with  a  soil  most  grateful  for  any  industriaiis  atten- 
tion you  may  bestow  upon  it — why  should  free  mem  like 
jQU  complain,  that,  hairing  bronght  you  up  almost  ta 
man's  estate,  and  given  you  yearly  assistance  in  the 
flbape  of  a  higher  price  for  yoor  timber  than  we  conld 
get*  it  for  elsewhere — why  should  you  complain  and 
threaten,  because  the  overburdened  hard-working  com- 
moners of  England  make  an  effort  to  lessen  their  own 
need  by  withholding  what  is  no  longer  required  by  yoor 
abundance  ?  There  are,  at  this  moment,  twenty  times 
the  number  of  your  entire  population  among  the  slaving 
labourers  and  craftsmen  of  Great  Britain  who  envy  your 
lot,  and  would  be  delighted  to  change  places  with  you. 
And  yet  you  aak  us  to  tax  them  more,  or  threaten  to  rebeL 
For  shame^  yeomen  of  New  Brunswick-  In  no  country 
of  the  world  have  I  seen  a  finer-looking  body  of  men 
than  the  farmers  of  your  broad  province,  but  you  are 
heartless  men  if  you  would  really  insist  still  oo  taxing 
the  more  needy  farmers  and  labourers  at  home,  to  add  to 
the  comforta  of  your  own  familiesj  already  better  fed, 
better  clothed^  more  healthful ,  more  comfortable,  and 
more  independent  than  theirs. 

It  IS  not  in  the  material  interests  of  the  province  only 
that  progress  can  be  discerned*  That  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  national  as  well  as  of  all  orderly  progress — 
the  common  achool-education  of  the  scattered  people — 
has  also  received  attcntionj  according  to  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  legislature.  The  Lieutenant-governor 
and  Executive  Council  constitute  a  Board  of  Education  ^ 
under  whose  care  the  parish  or  common  schools  are  placed. 
The  teachers  receive  from  the  provincial  fends  salaries 
of  £30j  £22,  and  £18  a-year,  according  to  the  class  in 
which  they  are  placed  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  ;  and 
in  order  to  improve  this  most  important  body  of  men, 
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two  training-schools  have  been  establishedj  under  com- 
petent masters.  The  sums  voted  for  the  support  of  these 
common  schools j  during  the  years  1847  and  1848,  have 
been  £12,250  and  £13,882  respectively. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  present  energetic  attorney 
and  solicitor  generals,  a  consolidation  and  simplification 
of  the  law  also  is  in  process  of  being  effected.  In  1849, 
an  act  was  passed^  by  which  the  criminal  law  was 
methodised  and  consolidated  ;  and,  in  1850,  a  similai'  one 
was  introduced  for  the  same  purpose  in  reference  to  the 
civil  law* 

I     On  the  whole  J I  think  the  reader  will  be  satisfied  that 
i  more  progress  is  making  in  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick than  is  generally  supposed ;  and  that  the  province 
is  in  many  respects  more  valuable  thauj  in  this  country j 
it  has  often  been  considered  to  he. 

In  the  province  itself,  it  struck  me  as  very  remarkable^ 
that  whiloj  among  their  repubfican  neighbours,  all  the 
geese  were  awansj  the  provincials  were  constantly  main- 
taining their  own  swans  to  be  only  geese.  Everything 
was  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  many  I  met,  and  everything 
among  themselves  inferior  j  although,  in  almost  every 
particular,  when  a  close  examination  was  made,  their 
own  superiority  was  manifest.  They  present  one  of  the 
rare  examples  a  traveller  over  the  world  meets  with  of 
people  to  whom  the  remarks  of  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
which  I  have  prefixed  as  a  motto  to  thia  book,  do  not 
strictly  apply. 
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"Winter  si  Fredericton. — Freezmg  of  the  St  John  RiTer,— Sleighiiig 
from  Frederieton  to  the  dty  of  St  Jolm.  —Darby  Hooligan's. — ^Icy 
road. — ^Sin^footed  Horses* — Califomian  fever,— Effect  of  andeDt 
gold-nunes  m  the  Alpe  on  the  pric^  of  gold.— JournDy  to  KobinMoim 
in  Mame- — Chrietmafrdinner  at  Pembroke.— New  Eaglaod  form  of 
expiCflk^ — Do  tcU, — ^Chenyfield.— Character  of  the  conutiy,— 
BfeakiUMsk  hilK— Elkworth.^Ncw  n!ime&  of  plaoea.— Perplexing 
ftppUcatiofifi  of  old  najncg. — Bangor.^ — LaDd-^peculatnig. — Farmiiig  in 
Mame*—  C^nj  plainta  of  the  climate* — Lumber-trad©  in  New  En^laiid. 
— Pine-bamjna  of  0<*orgifl. — Pitch  and  yellow  pinoe* — Sale  of  the  pine 
barrens.— Lumber  apeculatioiia,—  Section  of  the  coast-line  of  Georgia. 
— Relation  of  its  soils  to  its  rocts* — Conn  ection  between  the  uortbem 
and  southern  State&— Benefit  deiiTed  by  the  North. — Dimmution  of 
the  did  planting  estates,— Westward  moTements  of  the  plantcm — 
Sympathy  of  the  North  with  Sou  them  flentiment* — Town  of  Water- 
Tille, — Sfcovea  in  imlway  carriages. — White  houfies  and  new  townfi, — 
Proapects  of  Portland  in  Maine. — St  Lawrence  andAtlaatie  raHwayB, 
— The  Irmh  emigrants  atid  the  Yanltee  cop  tains. — The  Menhaden 
of  Long-Mand  Sound, — Cae  of  this  fish  as  a  manure. — latge  himis 
ofit.^ — Manu^tnte  into  an  artificial  manure.— Cooper*s  duuacter  of 
the  people  of  Connecticut — Visiting  on  New-Year's  Bay. — Lectnr^ea 
on  the  ral&tiona  of  science  to  agricnlture,^ — City  of  Albany,— Old 
Dutch  houses, — Tbe  Capitol. —Roman  Catholic  party  in  Albany. — 
Nnmber  of  Germans,— Lcgifilature  of  the  State  of  New  Tort — 
Barity  of  reflections  to  the  Senate.— Ejects  of  the  system  of  rotation 
in  office  on  the  quality  of  the  members  of  Legialature. — Profe&Eions 
and  occupations  of  the  members  of  Assembly ;  their  social  position, 
— Infiuence  of  the  farmers  and  lawyers. — Predominance  of  Eugli&h 
blood. — Agefl  of  Uie  membera. — List  of  their  relative  weighta, — 
Balance  of  parties.— Party  tactics. — Opfniou  id  this  State  upon 
aLaTcry.— Equality  of  religious  sects  in  the  eye  of  the  law, — Common 
School  system  in  New  York  State.  —  Its  history.  —  Former  mode  of 
conducting  the  sehook. — Evils  of  the  sjstem. — Free-school  system  of 
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18 4 Objections  and  proposed  remedies. — Amount  of  s<^oo3-tai  in 
tlie  State  of  New  York. — What  a  proportionate  tax  would  be  in  Great 
fctain, — Importance  of  education  to  a  free  people. — Money-Taluc  to 
the  holders  of  property  of  education  among;  the  masses* — Can  the 
voluntfljry  principle  support  Bchool9?~-Duty  of  Goycmments  on  the 
matter  of  education. — Total  taction  of  New  York  State. — Compared 
with  taxation  in  the  British  Islands.— Different  modes  of  making  this 
comparison.^ — Voluntary  contributionfs  for  the  support  of  religion. — 
Difference  in  taxation  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
— Both  regulated  by  the  same  prinoiplo  of  humau  naktre,— Banking 
system  in  New  York  State  < — Ueury  lawii  and  legal  rate  of  intereiat  in 
the  several  States  of  the  Union* — Case  of  usury  in  New  York,  and 
change  of  the  law.— Moral  weight  of  the  New-England  character. 

The  weather  continued  fine  at  Fredericton  during  the 
remainder  of  the  month  of  Noremberj  with  occasional 
frosts,  but  no  snow.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th , 
the  thermometer  in  the  shade  at  sunrise  Btood  at  SS"" 
Fahrenheit,  Eutj  soon  after,  the  frost  came  on  sharp 
and  sudden,  so  that  the  river  was  closed  on  the  2d  of 
Deeember-  A  few  days  later,  carriage-tracks  were 
marked  out  on  the  ice,  opposite  to  the  town  ;  and 
carriages  of  all  kinds,  and  waggons  of  hay  and  other 
produce,  were  driven  across  the  broad  river. 

Snow  fell  alsOj  and  covered  the  ground,  so  that  sleigh- 
ing commenced,  and  the  season  of  furs  and  sleighing 
parties,  and  all  the  enjoyments  which  this  season  brings 
with  it  to  the  young  people  of  the  provinces.  M^ocassins, 
ftir-capSj  buffalo-coats,  and  other  WTaps  of  skin,  which 
alone  are  impenetrable  to  the  piercing  winds  that 
occasionally  blow,  were  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  as  I 
proposed  to  travel  into  the  States  during  the  severity  of 
the  winter,  I  provided  myself  with  an  ample  supply. 

On  the  20th,  I  started  for  St  John  in  an  open  sleigh 
at  9  VM.j  that,  by  travelling  during  a  part  of  the  night, 
I  might  be  able  to  arrive  in  good  time  on  the  morrow. 
A  thaw  had  commenced,  and  it  rained  upon  us  for 
several  hours  very  heavily.  This  change  lessened  the 
cold,  but  it  had  brought  other  discomforts  along  with  it. 
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After  midoightj  we  atoppci]  at  Darbj  IIooUgaD's — a 
name  Bot  very  suggestive  of  comfort,  which  indeed  we 
did  Dot  find.  After  attempting  in  vain  to  rest  for  a  few 
IiOQfs,  we  started  again  soon  after  daylight,  and,  the  thaw 
sttU  continuing,  found  the  road  very  slippery.  In  many 
places  it  was  a  perfect  sheet  of  ice,  and  yet  the  horses 
trotted  down  the  icy  hills  with  the  most  perfect  con- 
iidence  and  sureness  of  foot :  long  hahit  has  taught  them 
to  dig  their  sharp  shoes  into  the  ice,  so  as  to  secure  a 
perfect  hold.  In  other  places,  again,  which  were 
exposed  to  the  wind,  and  from  which  the  snow  had  been 
in  a  great  measure  drifted  oflP,  the  thaw  had  laid  the 
ground  nearly  hare,  so  that  the  runners  of  the  sleigh 
grated  on  the  stony  surface,  and  went  along  heavily  and 
unpleasantly*  I  reached  St  John,  however,  about 
2  TM- 

Among  other  points  upon  which  I  fonnd  some  of  my 
St  John  friends  a  little  excited  was  the  subject  of 
California.  It  had  been  brought  home  to  them,  as  it 
were,  more  truly  and  directly  by  the  arrival  of  one  of 
their  own  townsmen  from  the  diggingSj  with  lumps  of 
gold  taken  up  by  his  own  hands.  The  fever  which  had 
spread  over  so  large  a  part  of  the  civilised  world  was,  in 
consequence,  finding  daily  its  new  victims  here  also. 

The  apprehension,  at  first  very  generally  enter^ined^ 
that  the  introduction  of  so  large  a  supply  of  this  precious 
metal  would  suddenly,  or  very  soon,  alter  its  relation  to 
other  commodities  as  a  standard  of  value,  appears  to  have 
now  very  much  subsided ;  and  yet  such  a  result  was  not 
unknown  in  ancient  times*  In  Strabo's  Geography^ 
book  iv.  chap*  vi.  §  9,  the  following  passage  occurs: — 

*'Polybius  relates  that,  in  his  time,  mines  of  gold 
were  found  among  the  Taurisci  Norici,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Aquilea,  so  rich  that,  in  digging  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet  only,  gold  was  met  with,  and  tliat  the  ordinary 
ginklngg  did  not  exceed  fifteen  feet ;  that  part  of  it  was 
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m  the  form  of  native  gold,  in  pieces  as  large  as  a  bean 
E  Inpin j  which  lost  only  one-eightii  in  the  fire ;  and 
tliat  the  rest,  though  requiring  more  pnrificatioDj  gave  a 
considerable  product ;  that,  some  Italians  having  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  the  barbarians  to  work  the  minesj 
in  the  space  of  two  months  the  price  of  gold  fell  one-tJiird 
throughout  the  whole  of  Italy  \  and  that  the  Tanriscij 
having  seen  thisj  expelled  their  foreign  partners,  and  sold 
the  metal  themselves."  The  wider  markets  of  our  day, 
the  greater  demands  of  a  vastly-increased  metallic 
currency,  and  the  multiplied  uses  to  which  gold  is  now 
applied,  would  prevent  any  such  supply  as  that  described 
by  Strabo  from  sensibly  affecting  the  money  or  other 
markets  of  our  day.  But  if,  as  is  now  seriously  asserted 
as  the  result  of  all  our  experience  of  the  Caltfomiau  mines, 
up  to  the  time  at  which  I  writCj  they  are  likely  to  double 
for  many  years  to  come,  the  annual  supply  of  this 
precious  metal,  the  value  of  gold,  in  comparison  with 
other  articles,  must  certainly  fall  ;  that  is,  if  gold  bo 
retained  as  tlie  standard  of  value,  the  prices  of  all  other 
articles  must  nominally  rise.  The  effect  of  this  upon 
general  commerce,  and  upon  tho  welfare  of  the  labouring 
classeSj  must  be  decidedly  beneficial,  though,  to  persons 
of  realised  capital,  which  is  held  in  money,  it  must  be  an 
increasing  source  of  loss,  A  very  great  stimulus  will, 
doubtless,  be  given  by  it  to  the  material  progress  of  all 
northern  America,  and  especially  of  the  United  States* 

Moiiday^  24ih. — I  left  St  John  this  morning  on  my 
way  to  Boston.  The  frozen  harbour  of  St  John,  and  the 
cold  and  stormy  season  of  the  year,  had  laid  up  all  the 
steamboats  along  the  coast.  I  had  no  other  resource, 
therefore,  but  to  face  the  severity  of  the  weatberj  and 
proceed  by  land.  My  first  day's  journey  was  to  St 
Andrews,  by  the  unpleasant  road  I  described  m  a  former 
eliapter.  I  started  on  wheels,  hut  found  the  road  icy 
and  dangerous,  from  the  hali-melted  and  frozen  snow. 


I  wm&  glad,  thereforej  at  St  George,  ta  obtain  a  carriage 
QpOQ  roimeriy  to  cross  tte  rery  hilly  coontry  which  lies 
between  this  plac*€  and  Chamcook,  which  I  did  in  safety. 
At  i%fat  in  the  evening  I  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
St  Andrews ;  but,  mstead  of  entering  the  town,  I  droTe 
9t  once  to  the  ferry ,  and^  wind  and  tide  being  favourable, 
crowod  the  St  Croix  to  a  small  inn  at  Robinstown  in 
Maine.  The  passage  is  two  and  three-quarter  miles  at 
the  ferry — the  channel  of  the  river  being  about  two 
miles  wide. 

Dee*  25. — At  ten  in  the  morning  I  was  taken  np  by  the 
Calais  and  Pembroke  stage — an  open  sleigh — and  drove 
on  runners  to  the  latter  placcj  where  I  arrived  at  noon, 
and  found  a  stage  dinner  awaiting  me  of  roast-goose 
and  mince-pie — a  Christmas  dinner  which  brought  grate- 
ful remembrances  with  it  so  far  from  home- 

This  small  town  possesses  considerable  water-power, 
and,  besides  its  lumber- trade,  has  a  bar-iron  and  cnt-nail 
manufactory,  which  employs  a  considerable  number  of 
people.  The  pig-iron  is  imported  from  PennsylTania, 
and  occasionally  from  Scotland,  and  the  coal  from 
PictoUj  and  yet  the  conversion  into  bar-iron  pays  here^ 
chiefly,  I  should  suppose j  because  of  its  being  for  the 
most  part  worked  up  into  nails  on  the  spot. 

The  country  thus  far  into  Maine  is  little  better  than 
the  poorer  parts  of  St  John  and  Charlotte  County  in 
Kew  Brunswick^ — thinly  inhabited,  unpromisingj  and 
cleared  only  along  the  roads* 

We  were  to  change  stages  here,  and  as  I  was  the  only 
passenger,  I  asked  the  new  coachman,  as  soon  as  I  had 
dined,  if  he  was  waiting  for  me*  "  I  am  not  waiting 
for  you,  nor  anybody  else,"  was  the  not  very  civil  reply, 
m  I  caught  it.  I  made  no  remark ;  but  after  lingering 
about  some  time  longer,  and  seeing  bun  still  in  the  house 
apparently  waiting,  I  asked  him  again  if  he  was  ready  ? 

He  answeredj  he  wob  waiting  for  me.    It  then  came 


I  donV  know  anything  else. 
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t  that  his  answer  to  my  first  question  was,  I  am 
waiting  for  nobody  else/* — a  singular  ronnd-about  form 
of  expresalonj  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  Kew 
England, 

I  Do  you  know  So-and-so  ?  "  a  person  will  ask.  "  I 
Bon't  know  anything  else/'  will  be  the  reply  —  meaning 
that  the  person  knows  it  very  welL  Did  you  meet  Mr 
So-and-so  ?  "  I  didn't  meet  anybody  elsej^meaning  that 
he  met  the  person,  and  probably  many  others  besides. 
It  is  rare  in  any  country  to  meet  a  provincialism  so 
obviously  awkward  as  this,  "  I  don't  know  as  I  shan't," 
j  which  is  common  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  is  not  nearly 
so  bad  5  though  both  imply  a  kind  of  grudging  spirit j 
which  is  unwilling  to  favour  you  with  a  direct  answer* 
>  Do  tell,"  used  in  New  England  for  Indeed !  wonder- 
ful !  has  much  brevity,  and  a  little  waggery  in  it.  A 
stranger,  when  telling  a  story,  is  greeted  when  be  has 
finished  with  the  exclamation  do  tell  I  " — meaning 
simply,  "  do  you  tell  me  so  1 "  but  asking  him  really  to 
tell  it  again.  But,  if  he  do  repeat  the  story  in  his  sim- 
plicity,  his  hearer  listens  to  bim  with  amazement ;  and 
when  he  has  finished  repeats  also,  to  Ids  still  greater 
surprise,    do  tell ! " 

To  East  Machias,  about  twenty-five  miles,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  wheels  with  four  horses.  The  driver  was 
cautious,  and  went  very  slow.  We  then  changed,  and 
with  a  fresh  team  drove  twenty-eight  miles  further  to 
Cherryfield,  which  we  reached  half-an-hour  after  mid- 
night. 

The  country  through  which  we  passed,  during  these 
last  twenty-eight  miles,  consisted  of  a  succession  of 
steep  hills,  or  parallel  ridges  of  land,  following  each 
other  at  short  distances,  with  brief  valleys  or  flats 
between.  It  was  more  like  the  first  part  of  the  Kempt 
Road  T  had  passed  over,  on  leaving  the  shores  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  than  any  other  part  of  North  America  it  has 
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been  my  fortune  to  cross.  It  was  worse  by  mnchf  as  it 
ap|)eared  to  me^  tLan  the  ridgy  part  of  the  road  between 
St  George  and  St  Andrews,  in  Xew  Bninawick,  The 
whole  road,  also,  was  glassy  with  frozen  snow;  and, 
as  we  were  on  high  wheels,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get 
safely  over  the  steep  descents.  Every  successive  ridge 
was  another  moniagne  Eusse.  To  hold  back  was  impos^ 
stble,  as,  immediately  on  the  attempt  being  made,  the 
carriage  began  to  skic  round  and  proceed  sideways. 
The  only  way  to  keep  ns  from  spilling,  therefore,  was  to 
give  the  horses  rein ;  and  it  really  did  seem  frightful  to 
look  at  the  break-neck  pace  with  which  onr  four  horses, 
digging  in  their  feet,  galloped  with  us  down  these  icy 
slopes.  Had  the  horses  not  gone  on  so,  the  carriage 
would  have  got  before  them ;  and  so,  with  a  steady  hand 
and  eye,  and  no  great  deal  of  Ught,  but  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  road,  the  duty  of  the  coachman  was 
simply  to  steer.  With  one  change  of  horses,  it  may  be 
siippoBcd  that,  at  such  a  pace,  we  made  very  fair  speed 
during  these  last  twenty-eight  miles.  A  strong  wind 
blew,  however ;  and  tliough,  on  our  arrival  at  CheiTy field, 
the  thermometer  was  no  lower  than — 6**  Fahr*j  we  felt  it 
bitterly  cold.  Without  buffalo-coata,  with  which  I  and 
my  fellow-passengers  were  all  furnished,  it  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  to  have  lived  throughout  the 
twelve  hours  I  had  sat  in  that  open  carriage. 

Bec^  26. — A  comfortable  bed  for  a  few  hours,  and  a  dirty 
breakfast,  prepared  us  indifferently  to  start  again  at  six 
in  the  moiniog.  ITie  thermometer  was  at^^ — 12°  Fahr., 
— low  enough  for  an  open  carriage;  but  the  sky  was  clear 
and  calm ;  so  that  it  was  not  by  any  means  so  chillingly 
cold  as  on  the  previous  night.  We  were  still  on  wheels, 
but  the  road  was  not  so  hilly  as  before,  and  we  reached 
Ellsworth  soon  after  11  AM,  This  is  a  pretty,  clean, 
and  prosperous-looking  little  town,  supported  chiefly  by 
lumbering,    A  clean  pleasant  inn,  a  warm  blazing  fii*e, 
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and^  after  a  timej  a  nice  refi*eahing  dinner^  invigorated 
me  for  the  remainder  of  my  journey  to  Bangor* 

All  my  feUow-travellers  left  me  here  to  join  the  steam- 
boat at  Budcspoitj  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  below  Bangor, 
and  so  much  nearer  the  month  of  the  Penobscotj  from 
which  place  there  was  still  a  clear  passage  by  sea  to 
Portland  in  Maine*  I  clang  to  the  land,  howeverj  and 
went  a  solitary  passenger  in  a  comfortable — v^hat  I  now 
looked  upon  as  a  luxurions — covered  sleigh  to  Bangor, 
where  I  arrived  about  5  P.M. 

What  a  confounding  of  all  his  old  geogi*apby  is  the 
unhappy  Englishman  doomed  to  undergo  in  a  new 
country  like  this,  where  names  are  wanted  faster  than 
they  can  be  coined,  and  where  a  new  well  of  previously 
unappropriated  appellations  is  a  kind  of  bounteous  god- 
gend.  It  was  among  the  benefits  of  the  Hungarian  war 
that  It  furnished  a  supply  of  previously  unheard-of 
namesj  which  were  eagerly  grasped  at  in  ail  the  back- 
settlements  of  the  American  Union.  We  rejoice,"  I 
read  one  morning  in  a  popular  daily  paper,  "we  rejoice 
to  see  among  the  new  post-ofiSces  which  have  been 
established,  the  names  of  Bern  and  Xossnth.  These 
glorious  men  have  now  a  chance  of  betng  immortalised**' 
Immortalised  in  a  wilderness  post-office  I 

But  it  is  the  old  names  that  puzzle  the  travelling 
Englishman »  At  the  naouth  of  the  Penobscot  stands 
the  town  of  Belfast j  a  little  higher  up  Frankfort, 
above  that  Bangor,  some  miles  inland  Exeter,  and  still 
furthefj  Dover  I  What  a  jumbhng  he  finds  here.  And 
the  perplexity  which  this  causes  to  the  travellerj  is  one 
virbich  will  be  perpetuated  among  the  rising  New  Eng- 
landers  J  whose  lessons  in  geography  must  be  all  the 
more  difficult,  since  scarcely  a  single  name  will  recall  the 
position  of  a  definite  placCj  and  future  history  must  find 
itself  similarly  perplexed* 

Bangor  —  buiit  on  the  low  intervale  and  on  the 
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sloping  upland  which  aHrta  the  Peoobscot— is  a  town  of 
tea  or  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  well  huLlt^  straggling 
and  unfinished^  like  all  tbe^  new  towns.  It  is  difficnk| 
thereforej  to  judge  of  its  population  from  the  ground  it 
coders.  It  appears  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  bnsi- 
nese,  and  to  be  prosperous  and  growing.  The  Imnher 
trade  of  the  interiorj  and  the  supplying  of  the  lumberers 
and  inland  dealers  with  stores,  are  the  chief  sources  of 
profit  to  its  inhabitantSp  Land-specnlatiDg,  also,  has 
made  and  marred  many  fortunes  in  this  city  and  state^ 
causing  sudden  prosperity  followed  by  crashes  and  great 
failures.  But  here,  elsewhercj  those  have  become  the 
wealthiest  in  the  end  who  have  kept  clear  of  specula- 
tion, and  have  been  content  with  a  safe  and  steady 
business.  Though  often  left  behind  for  a  time,  by  their 
more  daring  neighbours,  they  have  still  kept  their  place 
and  increased  in  wealth  after  the  more  sudden  stars  had 
one  by  one  disappeared. 

Farming  in  Maine  is  not  of  itself  profitable  enough 
to  satisfy  the  haste'  of  the  people  to  become  rich.  The 
farms  are  for  the  most  part  small — from  eighty  to  a 
hundred  acres— and  the  land  which  I  passed  through 
generally  poor.  Complaints  against  the  climate,  if 
1  may  juJge  from  my  own  experienccj  abound  tenfold 
more  here  than  I  heard  them  in  New  Bnmswick^ — that 
the  season  is  short,  that  Indian  corn  won't  ripen,  and  so 
on*  Oats  and  potatoes j  however,  are  allowed  to  be  sure 
crops,  when  the  latter  are  free  from  disease. 

On  the  Kenebec  River,  which  is  farther  to  the  west, 
there  are  good  intervale  lands,  and  the  uplands,  ivhich 
are  a  strong  loam,  are  very  productive  in  hay.  Stock 
husbandry  is  for  this  reason  beginning  to  be  attended  to 
in  that  district  of  the  State,  but  the  tumip-cultuxe  is 
still  almost  unknown.  Between  Ellsworth  and  Bangor^ 
the  country  through  which  I  passed  is  very  ranch  over- 
spread with  granitic  drift  and  boulders.    Pale  yelloW| 
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generallj  ligbt,  soils  are  formed  by  or  upon  this  diift  ; 
and  even  where  hardwood  or  mixed  trees  grow,  and 
appear  to  indicate  a  better  soil,  the  number  of  stones  is 
often  80  great  as  entirely  to  forbid  the  possibility,  under 
present  circumstances  at  leaatj  of  cleariog  the  land  for 
crops  in  a  profitable  manner.  But  a  country  over- 
laid with  SDOW  may  have  appeared  to  me,  even  Tvhere 
covered  with  wood,  more  dreary  and  hopeless  than  if  I 
had  crossed  it  in  the  season  of  summer- 

27, — The  railway  from  Boston  ia  now  nearly  com- 
pleted to  Bangor*  It  had  been  opened  as  far  as  Water- 
ville,  forty-five  miles  from  Bangorj  at  the  period  of  my 
visit^  and  at  6  a.m.  I  started  trom  the  latter  place  in  a 
covered  sleigh  for  the  railway  terminus.  It  was  a  public 
BtagCj  and  I  found  an  agreeable  party  inside,  who  made 
the  time  pass  more  pleasantly  than  tiie  last  three  severe 
days  had  done.  The  thermometer  was  still  very  low, 
and  we  required  all  our  skins  to  shelter  ns ;  but  we 
drove  quietly  and  smoothly  on  over  the  slightly  yield- 
ing snow,  and  soon  after  one  o'clock  arrived  at  Water- 
ville> 

Maine  may  be  considered  as  lie  headquarters  of  the 
northeni  lumber-trade  of  the  States.  There  are  here 
many  speculators  in  this  branch  of  business  j  and  it 
is  interesting  to  learn  how  States  bo  remote  as  those  of 
Maine  in  the  north,  and  Georgia  in  the  south,  should  be 
connected  together  by  a  community  of  pursuit,  and 
Bbould  offer  similar  fields  of  enterprise  for  the  same  men. 
Throughout  all  New  England,  the  lumber-trade  has  been 
to  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  several  States,  of  which 
it  consists,  what  it  ^still  is  to  Maine  and  New  Brims- 
wick.  But  as  the  best  timber  disappeared,  the  lumber 
merchants  have  sought  from  to  time  new  forests ;  and  it 
was  a  desire  to  possess  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Aroostook 
that  chiefly  stirred  up  the  people  of  Maine  in  the  dispute 
as  to  the  New  Brunswick  boundary.    Since  that  time. 
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the  pIne-barrens  of  the  Southern  States  have  become 
mines  of  lumber,  which  the  northern  men  cat  down  during 
their  own  winter,  and  carry  to  build  ships  with  in  their 
own  ports  during  their  own  summer,  or  transport  to 
Cuba  and  the  West  Indies  in  their  own  ships.  One 
of  my  fellow-travellers,  himself  a  large  speculator  in 
southern  timber,  informed  me  that  there  were  at  that 
time  about  three  thousand  Maine  men  in  Greorgia 
employed  at  this  work. 

The  pine-barrens  of  North  Carolina  bear  the  pitch- 
pine,  {Pinus  rigida^  and  yield  large  supplies  of  turpentine 
and  lumber,  which  are  shipped  from  the  port  of  Wilming- 
ton in  that  state.  On  those  of  Georgia,  the  yellow  pine 
[Pirms  mitts)  chiefly  grows — ^a  hard  pine,  of  which  the 
wood  is  superior  to  that  of  the  pitch-pine.  The  sap- 
wood  in  the  yellow  is  thin,  while  that  of  the  pitch-pine  is 
thick,  so  that  the  proportion  of  hard  resinous  wood  in 
the  latter  is  not  so  great. 

The  recent  history  of  the  pine-region  of  Georgia 
presents,  to  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  peculiar  state  of  things  in  these  new  countries. 
After  the  settlement  of  the  boundary-line  between 
Georgia  and  Florida,  the  former  State  divided  by  lot  the 
whole  of  the  unsold  lands,  previously  surveyed,  among  the 
resident  population.  The  cost  of  surveying,  and  other 
expenses,  made  a  charge  of  two  cents  an  acre  on  these 
lands.  But  a  g^eat  many  of  those  who  drew  the  pine- 
barren  lots,  refused  to  take  out  their  grants,  and  pay  the 
two  cents  an  acre.  The  State  Legislature,  therefore, 
ordered  that  all  land  of  this  kind,  which  should  be 
unclaimed  after  a  certain  period,  should  be  sold  at  four 
cents  an  acre  to  whoever  would  buy  it.  In  consequence, 
individual  speculators  and  companies  bought  largely  at 
these  sales.  My  travelling  companion  was  one  of  a  small 
party  who  bought  190,000  acres  in  one  locality,  in  the 
hope  of  making  large  profits  out  of  the  lumber.  Hence 
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e  iaflu3£  of  northern  lumberers^  Bkilled  In  the  buBinesSj 
to  this  southern  region. 

The  hopes  of  the  speculators  are  said  not  to  have  been 
hitherto  realised ;  but  the  barrens  have  by  their  exer- 
tions been  made  to  yield  a  large  supply  of  valuable 
articles  of  export,  and  which  it  will  continue  to  do  for 
many  years  to  come.  Thus  the  State  of  Georgia  has  so 
far  benefited  by  their  exertions. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader,  while  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  pine-barrens  of  Georgia,  to  obtain  an  idea 
of  their  position  in  reference  to  the  coast-line,  and  to  the 
other  lands  in  thi&  State.  The  following  section  shows 
that  position,  while  it  exhibits ,  at  the  same  time,  another 
very  beautiful  example  of  the  relations  of  geology  to 
agricultural  capability  ;  how  tlie  existence  of  swamp, 
sandy  barren  j  and  open  prairie  in  diflferent  localities  is 
explained,  and  whore,  the  geology  being  known,  the  pro- 
bable occurrence  of  each  may  be  predicted. 


CaltDii,  rice, 


of  red  pine. 


AUuvtaU 


Tertiary  4and& 


Chalk  downSp  or 
treeless  pr^rie^^ 


Chatk  miu-J- 


Broad-lmved 
fciresta^ 


Metamorphic  nqcta 


ba 

Nest  the  sea  we  have  the  alluvial  flats — a  border  of 
twenty  miles  or  thereby  in  breadth — forming  rich  soils, 
from  which  unwholesome  exhalations  rise,  and  on  which 
grow  the  sea-island  cotton,  the  rice,  and  the  sugar-  This 
is  succeeded  by  a  sandy  terrace,  elevated  perhaps  fifteen 
feet  above  the  alluvial  flats  and  swamps,  forming  the 
pine-barrens — unprofitable  to  cultivate,  but  covered  with 
natural  forests  of  valuable  red  pine.  Then,  rising 
another  step,  we  are  upon  the  chalk  marls^  which  form 
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a  belt  of  naked  praide,  like  our  English  cha^-downs^ 
susceptible  of  cultivation  to  a  certabi  extent,  and  pro- 
ducing  the  Georgian  wheat. 

The  variety  grown  on  these  downs  is  a  winter-wheat, 
sown  about  the  end  of  September — three^fourths  to  one 
bushel  of  seed  per  acre.  On  this  soil  it  gives  a  return  of 
only  eight  or  ten  seeds.  One  would  suppose  such  a 
produce  would  not  pay  for  culture,  at  the  price  of  60  to 
7a  cents  a  bushel — ten  bushels,  at  75  centSj  being  only 
7^  dollars,  or  323.  Gd.  an  acre.  I  suppose  that,  as  in 
New  Brunswick  and  Michigan,  it  is  tlie  excessive  cheap- 
ness of  culture,  and  the  small  expenditure  of  labour 
required  by  this  new  land,  that  makes  it  pOBsihle  to  till 
it  for  such  small  returns. 

The  cotton-lands  yield  a  bale  of  450  to  500  lb,  of 
clean  cotton  per  acre.  Wheat  is  also  grown  npon  them* 
The  approved  rotation  on  these  rich  soils  is  Indian -com, 
wheat,  and  cotton,  with  occasional  naked  fallows^  and 
rarer  crops  of  clover  and  potatoes*  Can  such  a  rotation 
fail  to  exhaust  the  surface-soil  ? 

The  connection  between  the  northern  States  of  Mame 
and  Massachusetts,  and  their  countr)*men  in  the  south,  ia 
profitable  to  the  former  in  many  other  ways  besides  that 
of  speculating  on  the  produce  of  their  baiTcns*  Two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  these  two  States  live  on  the 
twenty  miles  of  sea-board,  engaged  in  shipbuilding  and 
manufactures.  All  their  creeks,  inlets,  and  river-mouths, 
which  are  nearly  countless,  abound  in  lumber-merchants, 
ahipbuilders,  and  carpenters.  The  ships  they  bnild  and 
own  are  not  employed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  com- 
merce of  their  own  country,  but  in  carrying  to  market 
the  produce  of  the  southern  States.  Cotton,  sugar,  and 
rices  are  grown  by  southern  men,  but  they  are  conveyed 
to  the  place  of  consumption  by  northemsj  who  profit 
about  as  much  by  their  crops  as  the  growers  do  them- 
selves. 
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In  thiB  fact  we  see  one  reason  why  the  Boutliernera 
'e  not  BO  Tiinch  enriched,  as  a  whole,  by  tlie  abundant 
yield  of  their  fertile  lands  m  they  ought  to  be*  Their 
own  carrying  trade,  a  great  element  of  power,  is  entirely 
lost  to  them ;  andj  what  is  perhaps  more  proYoking  to 
them  J  tlieir  own  timber  now  builds  many  of  the  ships  by 
which  tliat  power  is  conveyed  to  others. 

And  the  cause  for  the  decline  of  some  of  these  states, 
and  a  natural  source  of  complaint  among  the  planting 
aristocracy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  gradual  subdivision  of  the 
large  estates  of  the  old  planters  among  the  children  of  the 
successive  generations  who  have  inherited  them.  While  the 
ancient  style  of  living  has  been  retained,  the  means  of  sup- 
orting  the  expense  it  entails  have  been  gradually  and  con- 
stantly diminishing.  Not  to  speak  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
Boil  as  a  cause,  therefore,  this  subdivision  of  the  old  proper- 
ties must  alone  gradually  revolutionise  society,  and  exer- 
ise  a  powerful  influence  upon  every  southern  institution. 

Among  these,  slavery  is  a  very  prominent  one,  which 
the  leBsening  of  estates  must  affect  very  much.  And  one 
can  very  well  understand  how  a  planter,  who  feels  him- 
self confined  in  a  small  property,  and  his  consequence 
lessened,  should  desire  to  sell  his  small,  but — reckoned 
by  the  acre — much  more  valuable  estate,  and  to  move 


farther  west,  where  a  large 


estate,  which 


he  can  work 


with  his  negroes  in  the  ancient  style,  can  be  purchased 
for  a  smaller  sum ;  and  why  also  the  planters,  as  a 
class,  should  desire  to  have  a  wide  field  before  them  into 
wOiich  such  migrations  may  be  made. 

And  with  so  close  a  dependence  of  these  northern 
^■Btates  upon  the  southern,  one  cannot  wonder  that  there 
^  should  exist  very  many  in  the  more  populous  parts  of 
New  England  who  sympathise  with  the  people  of  the 
soutlij  and  very  many  more  who  would  make  a  very 
yielding  compromise,  rather  than  drive  them  to  exlrcmi- 
es.    Looking  at  the  question  fairly  and  candidly,  it  is 
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a  very  honourable  thing'  to  the  se^coaat  of  Hew  England 
that,  with  all  these  fattera  of  pecuniary  advantage  bang- 
ing about  it,  m  strong'  an  anti-slavery  feeling  should 
reaUy  be  everj^ where  found,  and  so  many  who  declare 
themselves  against  the  continuance  of  slavery- 
Wat  erville  stands  on  the  Kenebec  River.  It  ia  a  clean 
new  toivn,  at  least  so  it  seemed  to  me,  with  its  white 
houses  and  streets  covered  with  snow.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  Baptist  college,  founded  in  1 820,  which  has  five  pro- 
fessors^ seventy-six  students,  and  a  library  of  eight  thou- 
sand volumes.  The  college  buildings  are  plain  but 
capaciotm,  and  the  situation  retired  and  beautiful.  The 
cultivation  and  productiveness  of  the  intervales  and  up- 
lands, on  the  Kenebec  River,  have  been  much  esteemed 
in  Maine*  One  of  the  most  valuable  agricultural  districts 
of  Old  Jlalne  lies  along  its  banks  j  but,  from  what  I  have 
heard  of  it,  the  newly  acquired  land  upon  the  Aroostook 
Kiver,  which  is  rapidly  filling  op,  ought  to  be  of  a  still 
richer  quality. 

After  an  hour's  delay  at  this  place,  we  were  delighted 
to  embark  in  one  of  the  cars  of  the  railway  train  j  which, 
being  wanned  to  any  desired  temperature  by  roaring 
stoveSj  placed  us  m  entirely  new  conditionSj  as  to  com- 
fort, for  the  rest  of  our  journey.  Our  furs  and  skins  now 
became  so  much  lumber,  though  the  weather  outside  was 
as  cold  as  ever.  It  is  in  a  winter  season  like  this,  when, 
in  an  English  first-class  carriage,  the  half-starved  passen- 
ger would  be  wrapping  himself  in  cloaks  and  railway 
rugs,  that  the  superior  comfort  of  the  long  American 
carriage — which,  though  common  to  fifty  or  sixty  pas^ 
sengers,  carries  a  large  stove  in  the  centre — becomes 
feelingly  evident. 

At  seven  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Portland,  a 
town  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  the  largest  in  the 
State  of  Maine.  It  has  some  well-built  streets,  and  has 
the  air  of  a  thriving  and  prosperous  town*    To  a  Euro- 
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peaTij  these  white  houses  and  new  towns,*  disguised  with 
fresh  paint,  have  all  so  much  the  air  of  having  juBt  been 
taken  out  of  a  bandbox  or  a  toj-seiler'a  shop,  that  he  is 
apt  to  see  in  them  more  signs  of  rapid  and  immediate 
improvement  than  really  exist.  In  an  old  town  in 
Europe,  what  ia  really  new  is  easily  distinguishedj  and 
the  rate  of  recent  progress  easily  judged  of.  But  this 
criterion  fails  the  traveller  here,  and  he  must  look  closer, 
and  inquire  morej  if  he  would  not  exaggerate  greatly 
the  tale  of  prosperity  which  these  towns  appear  to  tell. 

Portland  in  Maine,  like  St  Audrews  in  New  Bruns- 
wickj  flom'ished  formerly  on  the  proceeds  of  the  West 
India  trade.  But  here  also,  as  at  St  Andrews — though 
"  Pcd's  Eillj"  which  is  said  to  have  ruined  8t  Andrews, 
ought  to  have  given  greater  wealth  to  Portland — the 
West  India  trade  also  failed ,  and  checked  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  place.  But  the  construction  of  railways 
east  and  west  has  recently  revived  it ;  while  that  towards 
the  north  and  the  St  Lawrence,  (the  St  Lawrence  and 
Atlantic  railroad  from  Montreal  to  Portland,)  and  the 
expectation  of  becoming  through  it  the  outlet  of  the 
trade  of  the  Canadas,  hold  out  an  eucouraging  prospect 
of  a  large  future  increase  to  the  commerce  of  the  port. 
Boston,  Portland,  and  New  York,  are  now  rivals  for  this 
Canadian  commerce,  and  are  running  a  race  with  each 
other,  which  of  the  diree  shall  first  have  a  railway  opened 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  The 
sliortest  of  the  three  routes  from  Montreal  to  the  Atlantic 
is  by  Port  laud  J  and  this  place  will  certainly  receive  its 
share  of  the  transit  trade  of  both  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada ;  but  the  natural  outlet  by  tlie  St  Lawrence,  if 
the  Canadians  are  true  to  them  selves,  will  hy-and-by 
tBW allow  the  lion's  share  of  the  intercourse  of  these  coun- 
ries  with  Europe,  in  spite  of  all  the  railways  and  canals 
^ which  have  yet  been  projected. 

Dec.  28,— Leaving  Portland  by  the  railway  at  8|  a.  m.. 
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I  arrived  ftt  Boston  (111  miles)  m  time  to  dme  at  tlie 
United  States  Hotel  at  2  p.  m.  I  started  again  at  4, 
crossed  the  State  of  Connecticut,  readied  Newliaven 
(162  miles)  at  11  P*  M.,  and  was  delighted  to  find  myself 
again  in  comfortable  quiet  quarter  at  the  house  of  ray 
friend,  Professor  Norton*  One  of  my  tellow-passeng-crs 
wm  treasurer  to  one  of  the  linca  along  which  I  passed, 
and  which  has  a  ootinection  at  one  of  its  termini  with 
the  steamei^  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  He  amused 
m  all,  and  I  may  say  interested  me^  by  numerous  illus^ 
trations  of  a  character  in  the  Irish  who  travelled  by 
these  boats  and  by  the  railway,  which  is  not  unfamiliar 
to  the  shipmasters  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Clyde*  So 
many  of  them  pretend  and  protest  that  thej  arc  penniless, 
and  are  unable  to  pay  their  fares,  and  the  sharp  Yankees, 
who  are  now  up  to  their  tricks  as  much  as  we  are  at 
home,  have  so  many  resources  at  command  for  discover- 
ing their  secret  hoards,  and  making  them  fork  out.  He 
told  us  of  ooe  shrewd  skipper,  who,  after  one  of  these 
fellows  had  lied  for  several  hours  as  to  his  abject  poverty, 
and  with  his  wife  and  a  family  of  children  around  him, 
had  been  detained,  locked  up  with  them  in  the  cabin,  at 
last  bethought  himself  of  a  new  teat<       Now,''  says  he, 

I  know  you  have  money;  hut,'*  chalking  a  cross  on 
the  back  of  a  book,  "  if  jou  will  swear  you  have  none, 
and  kiss  the  cross,  I'll  let  you  and  your  family  go,''  The 
man  reddened,  looked  at  his  wife,  hesitated j  and  after  a 
while  repliedj  I  can't  do  it,  sir and,  putting  his 
hand  into  his  breast,  took  out  a  puree  with  many  sove- 
reigns, and,  after  all  the  lies  he  bad  told  before  his 
young  family,  was  content  to  pay  bis  fare.  How  curious 
it  is  to  see  this  propensity  to  conceal  the  posj^ssion  of 
money  following  this  people  into  whatever  new  circum- 
stances they  come, 

Jan.  1,  1850.— In  describing  my  former  visit  to  New- 
haven^  I  mentioned  the  oyster  trade  of  the  bay  as  one  of 
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those  peculiar  sources  of  profit  wliich  the  enterpriaing 
spirit  of  the  New  Englauders  of  the  Atlantic  border  had 
created  J  and  which  I  now  found  proceeding — as  it  was 
the  especial  season  hercj  as  well  as  at  home,  for  making 
presents  of  good  things  to  eat — ^with  great  activity.  But 
there  is  another  natural  production  of  the  Bay  of  New- 
havenj  and  of  the  whole  of  Long  Island  Sound,  which  is 
quite  as  worthy  of  the  notice  of  a  strangerj  and  is  of  at 
least  as  much  use  to  the  country  and  people  on  its  oppo- 
site shores.  This  is  a  fish  known  by  the  name  of  the 
menhaden,  {Alosa  menhaden^)  and  called  also  the  moss- 
himker,  the  hard  head,  and  the  houy  fish.  It  haa  some 
external  resemblance  to  the  herring,  but  is  larger,  and 
is  caught  in  enormous  quantities-  It  is  thus  spoken  of 
by  Dr  De  Kay,  in  his  Zoology  of  New  York  : — 

"  Though  seldom  eaten,  as  it  is  dry,  without  flavour, 
and  full  of  bones,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  fish 
withiu  our  waters.  Its  use  as  a  manure  is  well  known 
in  the  counties  of  Suffolk^  King's,  and  Queen\j  (New 
York  State,)  where  it  is  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the 
farmer  who  lives  upon  the  sea-coast.  They  are  used  in 
various  ways.  For  Indian-corn,  two  or  three  are  thrown 
on  a  hill ;  for  wheat,  they  are  thrown  broadcast  on  the 
field,  and  ploughed  under — although  it  is  not  im common 
to  put  them  in  layers  alternately  with  common  mould, 
and  when  decomposed,  to  spread  it  like  any  other  compost. 
Old  g rasa-fields,  when  spread  over  with  these  fish,  at 
the  rate  of  about  two  thousand  to  the  acre,  are  very 
remarkably  renovated.  Their  value  as  manure  haa  one 
drawback  in  the  abominable  and  unhealthy  stench  which 
poisons  the  whole  country,  and,  according  to  the  teati- 
niony  of  some  medical  WTlterSj  lays  the  foundation  of 
dysenteries  and  autumnal  fevers*  They  appear  on  the 
shores  of  Long  Island  about  the  beginning  of  Juno  in 
immense  shoals  ;  and  as  they  frequently  swim  with  a 
pai't  of  the  head  above  or  near  the  fiurfacc  of  the  water, 
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the  J  tre  readllj  seen  aad  captured.  They  are  eommoiilj 
m\i  on  the  spot  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  the  waggon- 
load,  coEtaining  aboat  a  tUoimnd  fish*  The  largest 
haul  I  remember  to  hare  heard  of  was  through  the  surf 
at  liridgehampton,  at  the  end  of  the  island.  Eighty- 
four  waggon-loads — ^or,  in  other  words,  eighty-four  thou- 
Band — of  these  fish  were  taken  at  a  single  haul*  On  the 
coast  of  Masaacbusetts,  they  are  used  as  bait  for  maok- 
erelj  cod,  and  halibut,  and  many  are  packed  away  for 
exportation  to  the  West  Indies.  In  1836,  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  barrels  were  thus  salted  down  for 
exportation/'* 

A  still  larger  haul  tlian  this  last  was  taken  in  Xewhaven 
harbour  in  May  1848*  A  shoal  of  parpoisea  drove  in  the 
fish,  andj  at  one  haul,  2.00(^7000  of  tbem,  averaging 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  each — in  all  750  tons  weight — 
were  drawn  in  at  a  single  hank  The  fanners  in  the 
neighbourhood  bought  them  at  one-half  to  three-quarters 
of  a  dollar  (2s.  2d,  to  3s,  3d*)  a  tbousandj  and  w^ere 
employed  several  days  in  carting  them  off. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  abundance  of  these  fish, 
experiments  are  now  making  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ivewhaven  to  establish  a  manufactory  of  oil  and  portable 
manure  from  them,  which  may  prove  more  profitable 
than  selling  them  for  direct  application  to  the  land.  Tbe 
fish  are  inclosed  in  a  proper  steaming*apparatus,  are  so 
far  cooked  that  the  oil  separates  and  can  be  dra^~n  off, 
as  in  the  lard-factories  of  Cincinnati  or  the  tallow-extrac- 
tion  in  South  America  and  Australia.  The  substance  of 
the  fish  is  then  artificially  dried  and  pressed  into  cakes. 
If  this  operation  can  be  conducted  economically,  tlie 
manure  produced  must  be  veiy  valuable ,  and  will  soon 
create  for  itself  a  ready  market. 

Notwithstanding  the  progressive  state  of  agriculture 
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in  New  England,  I  was  infoimed  that  Liverpool  was 
looked  to  as  the  mo&t  likely  market  for  this  new  manufac- 
ture. EogliEsh  farmers  can  have  no  objection  that  such 
manuring  substances  as  this  should  be  brought  within 
their  reach*  The  South  American  tallow -boilers  are 
already  sending  their  dried  animal-refuse  to  be  sold  in 
our  manure-markets  j  and  it  is  not  improbable  thatj  the 
trade  being  once  begun  j  those  of  Australia  and  Cincin- 
nati, as  well  as  the  fish- steamers  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
naay  hereafter,  profitably  to  themselves  as  well  as  usefully 
to  ns,  make  up  for  the  failure  of  so  many  of  our  sources  uf 
guano,  and  enable  us  still  to  farm  highly  and  to  struggle 
more  successfully  with  the  difficulties  under  which  our 
agriculture  is  at  present  struggling*  On  some  parts  of 
our  coasts  J  sprats,  mackerel,  dog-fish,  and  other  species^ 
sometimes  appear  in  vast  shoals*  If  they  are  known  at 
any  locality  to  return  with  sufficient  regularity,  such  a 
manufacture  might  prove  economical  also  among  us* 

Cooper  the  novelist  ascribes  to  the  people  of  Connec- 
ticut a  character  which  would  have  set  all  the  American 
journals  in  a  fury  had  it  escaped  from  the  pen  of  Mrs 
Trollope  or  of  Dickens*  He  says,  "  it  is  one  of  their 
marked  peculianties  to  part  with  nothing  without  a  quid 
pro  quo ;  that  little  services,  offerings,  and  conveniences, 
for  wliich  elsewhere  no  remuneration  is  even  thought  of, 
are  here  regularly  hooked j  and  payment  expected,  and 
perhaps  asked  for,  years  after,  even  by  persona  in  easy 
circumstances — that  when  a  fnend  pays  a  visit  of  a  few 
days  he  is  said  to  be  boarding  with  his  host,  as  if  he  were 
expected  to  pay  his  score — and  that  the  free  and  frank 
habits  which  prevail  among  relatives  and  friends  else- 
where are  nearly  unknown  there,  every  service  having 
its  price* 

If  all  tlxis  be  true,  and  Cooper  ought  to  know  his  own 
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coOTitrymen  best,  I  had  not  discernment  eoongb  to  db- 
coTer  it-  The  C^jnnecticut  people  certainly  do  not  carry 
dieir  hearts  in  their  hands^  yet  I  foolishly  mistook  for 
genuine  kindness  what  may  only  ha¥e  been  traps  laid  for 
my  simplicity ;  and  long  bills  may  be  entered  in  the  books 
of  my  soi-disant  friends,  which  I  may  yet  be  called  upon  to 
disehaige  !  It  is  cruel  in  Cooper  thus  to  snap  asunder  the 
cord  that,  acrosa  broad  waters  and  through  the  meraori^ 
of  the  past,  unite  the  grateful  guest  to  the  hodpitabla 
host,  and  for  the  elastic  tie  of  friendship  to  substitute  the 
vulgar  connection  of  ordinary  money-traffic^ 

It  is  the  custom  in  this  State  of  New  York,  as  it  still 
is  to  a  great  extent  in  Scotlandj  for  the  gentlemen  to 
visit  all  the  ladies  of  their  acquaintance  on  New-Tear  s 
day.  Only  ,  on  the  west  side  of  llie  Atlantic,  the  visiting  ia 
done  in  the  day-time,  and  without  the  accompaniment  of 
the  Scottish  bottle.  In  New  York  and  Albany,  every 
gentleman  is  in  the  streets  on  this  day.  In  Newhaven^ 
and  other  places  towards  the  east,  the  custom  is  only 
beginning  to  become  general,  and  there  is  a  disposition 
to  encourage  it. 

Albany^  Jan,  4,  1850, — I  came  here  by  railway 
through  a  snowy  country,  with  the  intention  of  spending 
four  weeks,  and  of  delivering  a  short  conrse  of  lectures 
during  the  sitting  of  the  State  Legislatore,  which  I  had 
been  invited  to  give  before  J  left  lioiue.  They  were 
delivered  in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  and  were  pro- 
fessedly addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Assembly  and 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  but  were,  I  believe, 
open  to  all  who  were  interested  in  the  subject-  The 
course  was  on  **  The  general  relations  of  science  to  agri- 
culture," and  was  intended  to  bear  on  the  subject  of  a  biU 
then  before  the  House  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricul- 
tural college.  The  lectures  were  well  attended,  and  have 
not  been  un influential,  I  am  informed,  in  giving  a  further 
impulse  to  the  progress  of  scientific  agriculture  in  this 
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part  of  the  Union.   A  further  impulse — for  I  can  honestly 
sajj  that  in  the  Stato  of  New  Yorkj  both  in  Alban j  and 
elsewhere,  I  met  with  a  Teiy  large  number  of  intelligent 
and  zealous  meuj  who  were  already  most  anxious  to 
improve  and  promote  the  agrienlture  of  their  native 
country.    There  are,  of  coursOj  here  as  in  other  cotmtriesj 
many  drags  on  their  wheels,  and  a  large  infusion  of  the 
same  spirit  prevails  in  New  England  which  in  Old  Eng- 
land still  retards  the  introduction  of  new  and  the  aban- 
donment of  old  and  less  profitable  methods  of  husbandry, 
I     Albany,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Empire  State, 
is  a  city  of  45,000  inhabitants.    It  is  prefctily  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Hudson,  which j  skirting  the  river 
I  with  a  narrow  edging  of  flat  land,  ascend  with  a  rapid 
slope  on  either  shore.    On  this  flat  margin ,  and  along 
the  steep  slope,  the  city  stands.    Upon  the  summit  of  the 
slope,  knolls  of  higher  ground  here  and  there  occurj  and 
tufts  of  the  old  forest,  which  present  froiu  the  river 
many  agreeable  points  of  view,  and  afford  pleasant  sites 
for  houses,  of  which  the  wealthier  citizens  of  Albany 
are  very  generally  availing  themselves.    Tlie  town  is 
well  built,  chiefly  of  hnckj  and  has  some  remnants  of 
young  antiquity  about  it  in  a  few  of  the  original  houses 
which  were  built  by  the  old  Dutch  settlers,  and  with 
elinlc&Ts  brought  from  Holland.    It  appears  to  ns  now  a 
very  simple  proceeding  to  bring  bricks  dug  from  the 
fens  of  Holland  across  the  Atlantic  to  build  ho  use  a  on 
banks  of  stiff  clay,  clothed  with  forests  of  abundant  fuel ! 
The  State  House j  called  the  Capitol,  stood  on  what  was 
the  highest  part  of  the  city  at  the  time  it  was  built ;  but 
the  city  has  since  extended,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
have  possessed  themselves  of  the  real  summit  or  highest 
part  of  the  bank,  and  are  building  upon  it  a  magnitieent 
ca-thedrah 

The  Romanists  are  a  powerful  body  in  Albany j  and 
command  a  very  numerous  vote.    They  had  a  bazaar  for 
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some  cliTirdh  object  a  short  time  before  my  visit  to  tbe 
dtyj  by  which  they  cleared  4000  doUara*  A  clergyman 
of  another  denomination,  talking  to  me  on  the  subject, 
mentioned  that  hh  people  had  also  had  one.  And  how 
mncb  money  did  you  clear?'*  I  asked.  Four  hundred 
dollars,'*  was  his  reply,  And  how  do  you  account  for 
that  great  difference  ?  "  "  The  reason  is,  that  mj  bazaar 
and  that  of  any  other  denomination  is  supported  only  by 
our  own  people,  hut  everybody  patronises  the  Boroan 
Catholic  bazaar.  Their  vote  is  so  strong  that  nobody 
who  looks  for  any  public  office,  and  no  party ^  dare  give 
them  offence.  Every  one  courts  them,  and  thus  they 
continually  gain  in  Btrength,  in  wealth,  and  in  influence-" 
Albany  was  founded  by  the  Dutch,  and  loaany  of  their 
descendants  remain  and  give  the  character  of  steadiness 
and  aversion  to  rash  speculation,  which  still  favourably 
distinguishes  the  merchants  of  Albany,  There  are  nowj 
besides  other  admixtures,  many  of  Irish  biiih  and  descent, 
and  about  six  thousand  GermanSp  The  Germans  are 
prosperous,  and  are  increasing  in  numbers.  They  have 
three  Protestant  and  one  Homanist  churchy  and  two 
synagogues- 

The  prosperity  of  Albany  Is  dependent  upon  its  posi- 
tion on  the  Hudson,  above  the  head  of  tide-water,  and  at 
a  point  from  which  the  road  is  shortest  and  most  direct 
towards  the  rich  western  country  on  the  borders  of  the 
lakes.  It  has  nowj  however,  a  formidable  rival  in  tbe 
town  of  Troy,  about  six  miles  farther  up  the  river,  which 
in  some  respects  enjoys  advantages  over  Albany,  both 
as  regards  the  trade  to  the  west,  and  with  Canada  by 
the  way  of  Lake  Cham  plain. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  consists 
of  a  Senate  of  32  members,  chosen  for  two  years, 
one  from  each  county,  and  an  Assembly  of  128,  elected 
annually,  four  from  each  county.  The  session  com- 
mences with  the  beginning  of  the  yearj  and  business  bad 
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scarcely  been  entered  upon  at  the  time  of  my  arrival. 
It  was  the  first  session  of  the  Senate,  and  out  of  the 
thirty-two  who  had  served  in  the  former  Senate,  only 
three  members  had  been  returned  to  the  nerw  one.  This 
fact  illustrates  two  thingB—firstj  how  very  widely  the 
supposed  justice  of  the  principle  of  a  rotation  of  office 
prevailsj  and  how  generally  it  is  acted  on ;  and^  second, 
why  it  is  that  in  the  Btate  Legislatures^  and  in  Con- 
gress, so  much  time  is  spent  in  preliminary  business,  and 
in  discussions  which  lead  to  no  effective  advance  in 
legislation.  It  is  considered  an  advantagej  both  pecu- 
niary and  otherwise,  to  go  to  Albany  for  the  first 
hundred  days  of  the  year ;  and  as  all  have  an  equal 
right  to  enjoy  this  advantage,  the  rule  is  to  change  the 
members  every  election— the  exception,  to  return  the 
same  person  more  than  once  to  the  State  or  National 
Legislatures. 

I  have  said  the  first  hundred  days  of  the  year,  as,  by 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  (Article  IILj 
§6,)  the  members  of  the  Legislature  receive  3  dollars 
a-day  for  their  services,  but  the  allowance  for  the  session 
cannot  exceed  300  dollars  in  all.  Bo  that,  if  they  sit 
beyond  the  hundred  days,  they  receire  no  pay  for  the 
extra  days^ — an  admirable  spur  upon  their  proceedings 
when  the  second  month  of  the  session  is  over. 

This  system  of  rotation  in  office  is  followed  by  the 
necessary  consequences— that  only  third  or  fourth  rate 
men  in  regard  to  talent  are  usually  returned  to  serve  in 
the  Legislature ;  that  scarcely  one  member  in  a  new 
house  knows  more  of  affairs  than  another^  or  has  made 
any  one  branch  his  special  study ;  and  that  all  come  up 
rawj  and  n)ust  of  necessity  spend  six  weeks  in  talking, 
that  they  may  be  broken  in,  and  made  gradually  to  see 
that  the  crude  notions  and  intentions  they  each  brought 
with  them  from  the  country  cannot  be  put  in  practice, 
and  will  not  bear  the  critical  examination  of  their  brother 
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members.  When  the  raw  men  have  hunted  to  death  the 
absurdities  of  each  other,  then  the  common-sense  people 
take  the  lead,  and  business'  proceeds. 

The  social  position,  as  we  should  call  it,  of  the  per- 
sons who  are  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State, 
would  with  us  be  easily  judged  of,  from  the  following 
analysis  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  1850.  The 
house  consists  of  128  members,  of  whom  there  were — 


Farmers,            ....  54 

Lawyers,            ....  26 

Merchants,          ....  16 

Physicians,         ....  9 

Gentlemen,         ....  6 

Manufacturers,     ....  5 

Merchants,         ....  3 
Tanners,  ironfounders,  accountants,  blacksmiths, 
hotel  -  keepers,    lumber  -  merchants,  millers, 

teachers,  mariners — each  one,   .          .  9 


128 

With  us,  the  social  position  of  men  of  these  crafts 
would  be  easily  understood  from  the  list  itself;  but,  in 
forming  our  opinion  from  home  experience,  we  should 
mistake  the  true  social  position  of  these  men  in  their 
own  neighbourhoods.  Where  there  is  no  old  aristocracy 
either  of  title,  wealth,  or  talent,  the  social  position  of  the 
class  of  men  above  enumerated  is  much  higher  relatively 
than  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe.  They  are  all 
probably  considered  quite  as  good  as  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  occupy  as  high  a  position  in  the  society  of 
their  county  or  city  as  any  of  the  county  or  borough 
members  of  the  British  Parliament  do  in  theirs. 

The  preponderating  interest  In  point  of  numbers,  as 
appears  from  the  above  list,  is  that  of  the  agricultural 
body — though,  from  the  complaints  I  have  heard  the 
farmers  make  of  the  intermeddling  of  the  lawyers,  I 
suspect  the  latter  have  more  to  say  in  the  direction  of 
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affairs  than  the  mere  weiglit  of  their  numbers  would 
justify  or  imply.  As  with  us,  the  county  memhers  are 
slow,  and  difficult  to  moTe,  though,  when  they  once  take 
a  thing  fairly  up,  they  are  sure  hy  their  numbers  to 
cany  it* 

I  have  adverted  to  the  fact  of  Albany,  like  New  York 
city,  being  founded  by  the  Dutch,  and  of  the  existence 
of  much  Dutch  blood  still  among  the  population.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  on  inquiry,  to  ascertain  how  largely 
the  English  blood  predominates  among  the  influential 
parties  in  the  State*  Of  the  128  members  of  the  Assembly 
of  1850,  the  descent  on  the  father's  and  mo  therms  side 


was  as  follows : — 

Bj  tlie 

By  tlie 

Mothers  aide. 

From  En  gland  J 

77 

72 

...  Wales, 

10 

5 

Bcotland, 

10 

11 

Ireland, 

s 

B 

Hollandj 

11 

9 

7 

7 

Germany, 

4 

10 

So  that  five-sixths  of  the  whole  were  from  the  British 
island B  by  the  father ^s  siilej  and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  from  England-  In  these  numbers  it  is  singular 
to  observe  how  very  few  of  German  descent  are  sent  to 
th^  Legislature  J  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of 
this  people  which  is  to  be  found,  especially  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  and  the  very  long  time  they 
ve  been  settled  along  the  Mohawk  Valley.  It  is  not 
^  striking  that  so  few  of  Irish  descent  should  yet 
have  attained  J  even  in  this  new  world  j  to  a  position 
entitling  them  to  aspire  to  the  office  of  a  legislator, 
or  at  least  have  snfiiciently  obtained  the  confidence  of 
the  electors  to  secure  then*  appointment. 

Of  the  same  128  members  of  Assembly,  96  were 
born  In  the  State  of  New  Yorkj  the  remainmg  62 
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ware  born  in  the  different  States  of  New  Eogland.  Most 
of  tbe  persong  elected  are  in  the  pnme  of  life,  there  being — 


Under  30  j'eara  of  age, 
Bctireeu  30  and  40 
40  and  50 
SO  and  6a 
60  and  70 


13 
3d 
40 

e 


A  li^ttj  published  by  order  of  the  Assemblj,  from 
which  I  have  condensed  the  above  particulars,  gives 
also  the  weight  of  each  member  in  poundB.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  column  of  weights  must  have  a  significance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  memhera  themselves^  or  of  their  consti- 
tuents, otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  published.  I 
find  the  heaviest  member  weighs  272  lb.,  and  the 
lightest  110;  but  it  would  savour  of  impertinence  to 
suppose  that  their  weight  in  pounds  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  character  of  their  speeches^  with  their  influence 
in  the  house ,  or  with  the  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held  by  their  constituents*  The  truth  is,  I  believe,  that 
to  persons  at  a  distance,  who  have  not  the  opportunity 
of  see  big  a  man  in  person  j  a  knowledge  of  his  age,  his 
extraction,  and  his  weight,  gives  the  means  of  forming 
a  more  clear  and  definite  idea  of  his  personal  appearance 
than  almost  any  other  data  could  do.  A  man's  weight 
tells  far  more  as  to  personal  appearance  than  height 
does.  Hence,  in  speaking  of  the  properties  of  horses,  a 
common  question  in  this  country  is,  not  how  many  hands 
high  is  it,  but  how  many  pounds  does  it  weigh.  This 
Bounds  odd  to  us  at  first  f  hut  a  little  practice  in  judging 
of  horses  by  their  weight,  in  connection  with  other 
qualities,  enables  us  to  form  very  clear  ideas  as  to  the 
appearance  of  an  animal,  what  he  is  fit  for,  and  whether 
we  need  to  inquire  more  after  him.  In  reading  debates, 
which  almost  every  elector  in  the  State  does,  it  is 
natural  that  a  desire  should  arise  to  know  something  of 
the  personal  appearance  of  a  favourite  or  dreaded 
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speaker,  and  it  is  probably  to  aid  in  this  conceptloB  that 
the  weights  of  their  representatives  are  taken  and  circu- 
lated among  them. 

The  government  of  the  State  in  1850  was  Whig  *  but 
parties  were  verj  equally  divided,  and  the  democrats  had 
a  majority  of  only  one  in  the  Assembly*  Every  party 
question,  therefore,  was  a  new  occasion  for  a  struggle. 
In  regard  to  minor  points^  victory  was  sometimes  by 
finesse  persuaded  to  alight  on  the  standard  of  the  mino- 
rityj  as  when,  upon  a  Monday  morning,  it  was  perceived 
that  a  few  of  the  democrats,  thinking  all  was  safe  till  the 
Tuesday,  had  not  came  up  from  home,  the  Whigs  took 
advantage  of  their  temporary  strength  to  force  on  and 
carry  a  measurej  which  they  woulJ  have  lost  by  another 
day's  delay.  And,  in  these  annoying  circumstances,  it  was 
amusing  to  see  the  unhappy  democrats  talking  against 
time  till  the  last  train  had  aiTived,  and  hope  no  longer  re- 
mained of  the  arrival  of  their  friends.  Then  at  length  the 
claims  of  dinner  w^erc  yielded  to,  and  the  victory  was  with 
the  Whigs.  To  prevent,  or  to  insure  such  results  as 
this,  constant  caucuses  were  held  bj  either  party,  and  the 
tactics  and  votes  of  each  day  talked  over  and  determined. 

But  the  question  of  slavery — and  especially  its  intro- 
duction  into  California  and  New  Mexico — was  the  topic 
mainly  agitated  during  the  first  half  of  the  session*  Not 
that  either  the  democrats  or  the  Whigs  durst  support  the 
views  of  the  southern  slave-holders — public  opinion  was 
80  much  changed  on  this  question,  that  every  public  man 
was  desirous  of  leading  in  favour  of  the  free  movement^ 
that  he  might  not  be  thrown  out  in  the  race.  Each  party, 
on  this  question,  was  desirous  rather  of  outbidding  the 
other  for  popular  support,  and  of  making  political  capital 
out  of  it  for  themselves*  This  was  certainly  a  very 
encouraging  indication  of  the  real  feelings  of  the  majority 
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of  tlie  State  of  New  York  upon  the  subject  of  slavery* 
The  growing  tendency  in  this  State  is  certaiidy  in  favour 
of  personal  freedom  all  over  the  Union, 

An  observant  Britouj  who  resides  for  a  sufficient  time 
io  the  State  of  New  York — and  more  especially  if  he 
keep  himself  aloof  from  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  New 
York  city— will  become  acquainted  with  many  things 
which  will  arrest  hiB  attention  and  awaken  thought ; 
and  in  no  more  direct  way  will  his  attention  be  drawn 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  country  than  by  the  topics 
which  day  after  day  are  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 

The  equality  of  all  religious  sects  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  the  equal  personal  bearing  of  aU  denominatiouSf  and 
their  independence  of  each  other  in  aH  respeetSj  is  a  point 
which  eariy  strikes  the  European.  All  have  an  equal 
right  to  their  religions  opinionsj  whatever  they  may  be ; 
few  hesitate  to  avow  them  j  and  though  I  have  often 
heard  people  differ  and  argue  on  religious  pointa,  I  do 
not  recollect  to  have  anywhere  observed  a  single  expres- 
sion, either  by  word  or  feature,  which  seemed  to  imply 
that  one  of  the  disputants  thought  himself  superior  to  the 
other  because  of  the  opinions  he  entertained,  or  that  he 
had  a  better  right  to  entertain  them.  I  w^as  most  struck 
with  ihh  circumstance  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  where 
the  freedom  of  speech  upon  religious  mattei^  will  often 
startle  the  orthodox  stranger. 

The  education  of  the  masses  of  the  people  is  another 
point  in  which  New  York  State  has  recently  taken  a 
forward  step  of  much  momentj  which  j  if  securely  main' 
tained,  cannot  fail  to  influence — as  all  the  forward  move- 
ments of  our  North  American  kindred,  when  tried  and 
secured,  must  Luflucnee — in  an  important  degree,  our 
proceedings  at  home. 

As  early  as  1795j  »n  appropriation  of  50jCW0  dollars 
a-year,  for  five  years,  was  made  by  the  Legislature 
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New  York  J  for  tbe  establishment  of  cornmon  schools, 
1800 J  there  were  already  1350  achoolsj  with  60,000 
jpils  ;  but  the  Legislative  appropriation  was  then 
iven  up.  In  1805,  a  grant  of  half  a  million  of  acres  of 
ad  was  set  aside,  and,  subsequently ,  shares  in  the  Mer- 
lant  Bank  of  New  York,  to  fonn  a  fnnd  which  was  to 
diTided  among  the  school  districts  as  soon  as  the 
evenne  amounted  to  50,000  dollars  a-year.  The  pro- 
eeds  of  all  State  lands  sold  since  1821,  the  interest  of 
ertain  nooneya  obtained  from  Congress,  and  an  annual 
brant  to  the  permanent  capital  of  25,000  dollars  from  the 
Huicome  of  the  canals,  have  since  been  added  to  this  fund, 
which  now  amounts  to  about  300,000  dollars  a-year,* 
besides  100,000  dollars  a-year  appropriated  to  colleges, 
academies,  normal  and  Indian  schools,  &c. 

In  1812,  the  common  schools  were  first  establish edj  and 
it  was  provided  that  each  township,  at  a  public  meeting, 
sbould  determine  whether  they  would  accept  their  share  of 
the  public  money,  and  raise  twice  as  much  themselves  by 
local  taxation.  But  as  this  plan  did  not  workj  it  was  sub- 
sequently ordered  that  each  county  should  raise  twice  the 
sum  granted  by  the  State,  and  that  the  whole  should  be 
divided  among  the  school  districts,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years*  This  order 
was  after  wards  J  I  believe  j  withdrawn.    There  were  in 

1819,  -  2,631  176,449 

1822,  .  6,865  342,479 

1842,  .  10,886  603,583 

1847,  .  10,621  775,723  t 

Ind  the  school  libraries  contained  1,338,000  volumes. 

*  In  1848,  it  was  2S5s005  doUara,  and  tte  amount  of  ptMie  money 
ityed  from  aM  Bourcoe  by  tho  common  Bchoobe  wits  B53j5d4  duUarB^ 
fwMch  91jO()0  were  appropmted  to  the  Hchool  libraries. 
■I*  Tlufj  indicatea  the  uuraber  of  iudividnala  who  have  be^n  at  school 
during  the  year,  but  the  avei^age  lujtual  attendance  wais  much  leea. 
Thus,  while  nearly  2CIC,000  attended  the  e^^ools  of  Jfew  York  city,  th& 
nveragi?  attendimco  wa»  only  32^000. 
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Up  to  tBi9j  the  system  adopted  in  the  school  districts 
wai  nearly  aa  follows : — The  electors  of  the  district,  in 
public  metting,  choae  three  or  more  school  trustees. 
Thea€  trustees  employed  a  teacher^  qualiiied  accordtug  to 
their  judgment,  for  a  stipulated  numher  of  months,  and 
at  a  fixed  rate  of  salary.  If  the  sum  received  from  the 
State  funds,  together  with  an  equal  sum  raised  from  the 
district^  was  lUsufHeient  to  pay  this  salary,  the  trustees 
apportioned  the  remainder  as  a  rate  upon  those  whose 
children  attended  school,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
their  children  so  attending,  and  the  number  of  days  they 
have  attended — exempting  such  persons  as  were  too  poor 
to  pay,  and  making  their  shares  a  charge  on  the  district. 

Two  evils  were  found  to  attend  this  system.  It  was  a 
difficult  and  invidious  duty  to  determine,  to  the  general 
satisfaction,  who  were  too  poor  to  pay  their  school-rate. 
It  was  also  found  that,  to  charge  the  rate  in  proportion  to 
the  numher  of  days  at  school,  though  obviously  just, 
acted  as  a  direct  premium  on  "withholding  the  children 
altogethefj  or  sending  them  to  school  only  a  small  part 
of  the  year.    Hence,  of  the  775,000  pupils,  about 


200,000  were  at  school  less  than  2  months, 
200,000      ...        ...  4  ... 

ICOjOOO  ...  4  and  less  than  6  ... 
100,000  ...  6  and  less  than  8  ... 
100,000  from  8  to  12  ... 


I 


The  latter  evil  was  regarded  as  a  serious  disadyantage 
to  the  State,  in  wdiich  education  is  considered  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  liberty*  Besides,  the  examples  of 
CoDnecticut,  Vermont,  MassachusettSj  Rhode  Island,  New 
HarapshirCj  and  Maine,  in  which,  from  the  possession  of 
large  funds,  the  schools  are  nearly  free— that  of  Indiana, 
in  which  the  people  had  recently  decided  in  favour  of  free 
schools — that  of  Wisconsiuj  which  has  made  provision  for 
a  system  of  free  schools — and  even  that  of  South  Carolina 
in  which  the  schools  ^re  free  to  ihefree—tliem  examples 
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pressed  upon  the  New  York  Legislature  die  advantage 
of  a  system  of  conitiioii  schools,  free  to  alL  Bj  such  a 
system  the  tmstees  would  be  relieved  from  the  disagree- 
able duty  of  proDouncing  who  were  poor,  and  parents 
from  the  equally  disagreeable  one  of  paying  special  rates 
for  the  education  of  their  children. 

By  a  law  passed  in  1 849j  therefore,  the  common  schools 
of  the  State  were  all  declared  free.  They  were  ordered 
to  be  kept  open  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year^ — the 
average  period  of  all  the  schools  taken  together  for  several 
years  past  ;  and  each  district  was  to  levy,  by  tax  upon 
itselij  twice  as  much  as  it  received  from  the  State  fund. 
As  the  law  imposed  a  new  tax,  it  was  submitted  to  the 
whole  people,  and  was  passed  by  fifty-five  counties  againet 
four,  and  by  a  clear  majority  of  157,000  votes.  It  went, 
therefore,  into  immediate  operation ;  but  when  the  tax 
came  to  be  imposed,  it  awoke  so  much  opposition  that, 
before  a  year  was  over,  petitions  and  remonstrances  were 
presented  to  the  Legislature  and  School  Board  from  not 
less  than  200O  of  the  school  districts. 

The  selfish  who  had  no  children,  who  had  fewj  or 
whose  children  had  already  left  school,  are  of  course 
among  the  complainants.  But  to  the  thinner  peopled  and 
newer  districts  the  law  was  really  a  giievance*  To  keep 
the  school  open  for  eight  months,  when  perhaps  two 
months  had  been  the  period  be  fore  j  caused  a  sudden 
increase  of  taxation  far  beyond  the  mere  double  of  the 
State  allowance  required  by  law.  What  the  State  gave, 
when  there  were  few  children  between  five  and  sixteen 
was  also  very  sraallj  so  that  there  was  no  visible  com- 
pensating advantage  for  the  heavy  taxation  in  these 
districts.  To  remedy  these  evils,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  levy  a  general  county  rate  double  of  the  State  allow- 
ance to  the  county,  which  together  shall  make  up  the 
whole  legal  county  education  fimd,  and  then  to  divide 
the  whole  among  all  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the 
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namber  of  ptipiU  at  each  school .  Tbu»  the 
will  cease  to  be  unequal  an  the  poorer  districts,  and  the 
obstacles  on  the  part  of  parents  and  others  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  disappear  when  these  and  further  alterations, 
which  will  do  ub  tie  S3  hereafter  suggest  themselves,  shall 
have  been  introduced.  While  I  wrtte^  however^  the 
agitation  on  the  subject  is  stiU  very  strong ;  and  it  was 
made  by  many  a  party-cry  in  connexion  with  the  elec- 
tions for  1  Sol- 
It  1^411  interest  the  British  readexj  I  thinkj  to  have  an  idea 
of  the  amount  of  tax  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise^  or 
the  rate  of  taxation  which  will  be  necessary  to  maintain 
this  free  common-school  system  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  present  annual  income  of  the  common  school- 
fund  from  all  sources  is,  in  round  numbers,  3<)0,000 
dollars,*  Twice  this  sura  gives  600^000  dollars  as  the 
sum  to  be  raised  by  tax,  which  on  3,000,000  of  people 
makes  one-fit th  of  a  dollar  —  20  cents  or  tenpence — 
a-head  on  each  inhabitant.  A  tax  of  tenpence  a-hcad 
on  the  20,000,000  of  Gre^t  Britain  would  raise  a  yearly 
school  fund  of  £833,333,  or  on  the  30j000,000  of  the 
two  islands  of  £l,250j000  sterling.  Da  aU  onr  parish 
and  common-school  endowments,  and  parliamentary 
grants  united,  approach  to  anything  like  this  sum  ? 

But  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  elsewhere,  the  tax 
is  levied  on  property-  Now  the  total  aggregate  valua- 
tion of  real  and  personal  estate,  according  to  official 
documents,  was  in  1849j  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
666j000,00D  of  dollars.  A  tax  of  600,000  dollars  upon 
this  valuation  gives  one  dollar  for  every  lllOj  to  be 
paid  by  each  holder  of  property  —  supposing  the  tax  to 
be  equally  divided  among  all  the  property  of  the  State. 

Our  direct  property-taxes  are  paid  upon  income*  We 
shall  understand  the  weight  of  this  tax  better,  thereforej 
by  converting  it  into  an  income-tax. 

*  Is  1S47  it  WIS  296,000  dollars,  and  in  lUB,  282|00O  dolkrs. 
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The  legal  interest  for  money  in  the  State  of  New 
:Tork  is  7  per  cent ;  but  6  per  centj  or  sixteen  and  a  half 
yeara'  purchase^  is  the  rate  at  which  the  value  of  incomes 
is  usually  estimated.  A  tax  of  one  dollar  on  1110  dollars 
of  property  is  equal  to  16^  dollars  on  1110  dollars  of 
income — or,  it  is  equal  to  an  income-tax  of  1^  per  cent 
on  the  entire  community* 

Onr  income-tax  of  3^  per  cent  realises  £5,600,000  ;  a 
similar  tax  of  1^  per  centj  on  incomes  above  £150 
year,  would  realise  £2,400,000 — so  that  the  State  of 
Tfew  York  is  at  this  moment  taxing  itself  as  highly  as 
this  sum  yearly  would  be  to  lis,  in  order  that  all  its 
1     children  may  obtain  education  free* 

It  will  J  of  conrse,  be  understood  by  the  reader,  that 
Hpihis  average  tax  of  1 1  per  cent  on  the  whole  property 
]  of  the  State  will  fall  heavier j  or  be  more,  on  poorer  locali- 
ties,  and  lighter,  or  be  less,  upon  the  richer — ^as  it  is 
levied,  not  by  the  general  government j  but  in  the  form  of 
local  taxes  imposed  by  local  authorities.  Previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  general  act  making  education  free  in  the 
whole  State,  the  system  of  free-schools  bad  already  been 
Yoluntarily  adopted  in  twelve  large  townships,  compris- 
ing a  population  of  half  a  million,  which  taxed  tbein- 
selves  for  the  pui-pose  of  carr}^lng  out  the  plan. 

In  these  twelve  towns,  in  1848,  the  average  school- 
rate  levied  amounted  to  sixteen  cents  on  the  100  dollars 
of  valuation,  or  1  dollar  on  every  G25  dollars  of  property. 
The  highest,  lowest,  and  average  rates  were  as  follows 


On  H>0  DtilliifS        On  lOO  Dnllana 


C«:Dts.  Dollars. 

Lowest  rate,  at  BrookJjrDj    ,       67"10  1 07 

I  Highest  rate,  at  nudaoUj     .       30  4 
Average  of  twelve  townships,       16  2^^4 

'Willie  in  some  districts,  tlierefore,  wbicb  are  the  seats 
t>f  much  propertyj  the  rate  was  at  that  time,  and  will  con- 
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ttnue  to  be,  leaa  than  our  calculated  average  of  If  per  cent 
on  the  whole  income  of  the  State  ;  it  will  in  other  districts 
equal,  or  exceed^  an  income-tax  of  5  per  cent  on  all 
elafises  of  the  resident  population. 

It  is  really  very  creditable  to  the  people  of  this  State, 
that  they  are  willing  to  pay  so  high  a  tax  for  the  com- 
mon-school education  of  all* 

In  free  countries,  where  the  power  is  already,  aa  in 
North  America,  altogether  in  the  bauds  of  the  masses, 
or  where,  as  in  our  own,  the  power  of  the  maBses  ie  a 
growing  and  increasing  power,  it  is  a  duty  the  State  owes 
to  itself,  and  its  liberties — one  which  the  government  of 
the  day  owes  the  people — to  place  instruction  bo  generally 
within  the  easy  reach  of  the  masses,  that  they  may  be 
trained  tip  to  the  reasonable  exercise  and  guardianship 
of  the  public  rights  of  freemen,  rather  than  be  left  to 
become  the  blinded  instruments  of  selfish  demagogues  or 
desi  ratling  priests,  and  probably  the  crushers  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  both  political  and  religious. 

But  there  are,  besides  this  general  good,  a  thousand 
circumstancea  in  everyday  life  which  prove  the  money- 
value  of  instruction  in  the  masses,  even  to  the  holders  of 
property  and  the  givers  of  employment.  One  of  the 
boasts  of  Scotland  in  reference  to  its  agriculture  has 
been,  that,  though  far  later  in  beginning  to  improve,  and 
enjoying  far  fewer  advantages  of  climate  than  England, 
the  native  intelligence  and  superior  educatiou  of  its 
Lowland  peasantry  has  enabled  it  to  overtake,  and  to 
equal,  if  not  to  surpass  the  most  successful  farming  of  the 
southern  kingdom.  But  already,  in  some  counties,  com- 
plaints begin  to  be  made,  that  the  defective  education 
of  the  farm-servants  forms  a  serious  hiudiance  to  the 
introduction  of  those  better  methods,  and  still  more 
improved  means  of  culture,  which  the  peculiar  pressure 
of  the  times  demands.  And  who  can  doubt  that  the 
ignorance  of  the  agricultm*al  labour ci^Si  in  the  southern 
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coiiTities,  is  an  actual  source  of  money-loss  to  those  who 
employ  tliem?  The  more  valuable  labour  which  they 
would  give^  if  better  educated,  would  far  more  than 
repay  the  employer  for  the  small  addition  to  hb  outlay 
which  a  tax  to  uphold  free-schools  for  all  would  entail 
upon  him.  My  reader  may  smile  at  the  ignorance  of 
my  friend servant  in  this  English  comity  of  Durham, 
where  I  write,  wlio^  when  asked  two  days  ago  if  the 
whole  of  a  particular  kind  of  hay  w^as  consumedj  declared 
that  there  was  not  a  sentiment  of  it  left/'  Yet  this  man 
belongs  to  the  better  educated  class  of  our  labourcrSi  A 
Scotch  hind  would  not  Lave  made  such  an  improper  use 
of  a  word ;  but  a  Dorsetshire  labourerj  if  he  had  ever 
heard  the  word  at  allj  would  probably  have  no  idea 
whatever  either  of  its  meaning  or  of  its  use. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  among  us,  that  the  voluntary 
principle  is  sufficient  to  provide  both  schools  and  clergy 
for  the  whole  people.  But  %vhat  a  profound  study  of 
human  nature  teaches,  as  to  tbe  diflference  between  the 
religious  principle  and  the  desire  of  knowledge  in  the 
human  breast,  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all 
tbe  new  countries  of  North  America,  The  former  pofl- 
sesses  a  certain  strengtli  in  every  breast,  and  is  often 
most  powerful  where  the  latter  is  least  so.  The  reve- 
rence for  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the  necessity  of  some 
form  of  worship,  is  inborn  j  the  desire  for  knowledge 
has  in  most  cases  to  be  created  by  the  imparting  of 
instruction,  and  increases  with  what  it  obtains  or  colleetB. 
Thus,  while  religion  may  support  itself,  and  may  be  left 
without  aid  from  the  State  in  a  large  and  populous  com- 
munity, it  is  not  BO  with  education.  Not  feeling  tbe 
want  of  knowledge,  the  people  may  be  content  to  remain 
in  ignorance.  But  as  it  is  tho  interest  of  the  State  that 
the  taltfnts  of  every  citizen  should  by  education  be  made 
most  available  for  the  good  of  all — as  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
neeesaity  to  the  permanent  esietence  of  a  free  State— it 
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beeomes  a  sacred  duty  of  its  govornment  to  see  that  the 
means  of  instruction  be  provided  for  all. 

If  the  United  States  do  really  succeed  in  getting  ahead 
of  us  in  moral  worth j  material  advancementj  and  happi- 
iieBS-giving  institutions,  it  will  be  as  much  from  the  early 
recognition  of  this  principle,  and  the  general  adoption 
of  it,  as  from  any  other  benefit  tljey  enjoy- 

From  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  large  amount  of  the 
school-tax  in  the  State  of  New  York,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  total  taxation  in  this  State  is  large;  and^  accord- 
ing to  the  published  documents  for  1849,  such  isj  to  a 
certabi  extent,  the  case*  The  total  taxation  of  the  whole 
State  for  XS49 — including  State^  county,  and  ton*ii&hip 
taxea^ — amounted  to  5,500^000  of  dollars,  which^  on  a 
valuation  of  666,000,000,  is  a  little  more  than  four-fifths 
of  a  per  cent.  It  would  be  equal  to  paying  in  England 
16s*  8d.  tor  every  £100  of  property,  or  to  an  income-tax 
of  per  cent — ^supposlng  the  property  to  yield  6  per 
cent,  or  be  worth  16J  years'  purchase  on  the  whole. 

But  this  rate  of  taxation  varies  in  diflTerent  counties ; 
for,  while  the  State  taxes  are  the  same  everywhere^  the 
county  and  township  taxes  Tary,  as  with  us.  Hence  tlie 
total  taxation  in  some  of  the  following  counties  is  greater, 
in  others  less,  than  the  average  above  given*  Thus,  it 
amounts  in  the  counties  of — 

VALtJATmM.      0?f  Property- 
Bolbm.  Uollai^  Per  v^ut. 

Hamilton,  to  8,884    on         332,000,  or  2| 

Albany,  to  S82,000    on      17,393,000,  or  If 

New  York,  to    3,715,000    ou    254,000,000,  or  ItV 

Ontario,  to  85,000    on      16,747,000,  or  | 

The  ayerage  being       -  .  f 

As  a  tax  on  property,  this  average  is  nominally  light ; 
hut  were  a  taK  of  the  same  name  (four-fifths  of  a  per 
cent)  imposed  upon  all  the  property  of  Great  Britain , 
real  and  personalj  it  would  produce  a  much  lai'ger  sum 
than  we  should  at  Erst  suppose.    The  fee-simple  value 
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the  real  property  in  Great  Britabj  in  estates  above 
£150  a-year,  which  is  now  rated  to  the  income-tax, 
amounts  to  about  £2,382,000,000.  Four-fifths  of  a  per 
cent  on  this  sum  would  realise  £19,000,000  sterling; 
and  were  all  the  property,  real  and  personal j  in  tbis 
island,  below  £150  a-year,  and  the  amount  of  property 
in  Ireland,  rated  in  a  similar  way,  and  fairly  collected, 
our  entire  revenue  of  £50,000,000  would  probably  be 
obtained — as  the  revenue  of  the  State  of  New  York  now 
is — from  this  one  property- tax  only. 

Is  taxation,  then,  in  the  yonng  State  of  New  York, 
in  which  the  salaries  of  all  public  officers  ai'e  defrayed 
by  the  small  expenditure  of  750,000  dollars — is  taxation 
in  that  State  already  as  heavy  as  with  us  ?  This  question 
deserves  a  little  closer  examination,  especially  by  us  in 
Great  Britain,  who  consider  ourselves  taxed  very  far 
beyond  eveiy  other  nation  in  the  globe- 

The  taxes  in  the  United  States  are  of  three  kinds. 
First  J  The  national  taxes,  which  are  of  the  nature  of 
our  customs-duties,  and  are  levied  by  United  States  offi- 
cers, according  to  an  act  of  Congress,  upon  imports  from 
foreign  countries.  These  amount  at  present  to  about 
30,000,000  of  dollars,  or  something  over  a  dollar  a-head 
upon  the  entire  population.  In  Great  Britain ,  the  same 
eu&toms-duties  amount  to  £20,000,000  sterling,  or  upon 
the  30,000,000  of  the  two  islands,  13s.  4d.  a-hcad,  or 
three  dollars — being  three  times  heavier  than  in  the 
United  States. 

Second  J  The  State  taxes,  which,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
are  levied  by  a  rato  on  the  estimated  value  of  all  pro- 
perty, imposed  by  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature. 

Third ^  The  county  and  other  local  taxes,  which  are 
levied  by  rates  imposed  and  apportioned  by  the  electors 
of  the  district  in  which  they  are  levied. 

These  two  latter  classes  of  taxes  amount  in  the  State  of 
New  York  to  about  two  dollars  a-head  of  the  population. 
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With  as^  deducting  the  £20^0005000  of  customs,  tliere 
remain  of— 

I  m  penal  tase%  -  ,  £30,000^000 

Foor-nitest,      ,  ,  .  5,000,000 

Churchy  county,  and  highw&j  mi£&^*  ^,500,000 

^7,500,000 

This  J  upon  the  30,000,000,  amounts  to  25a,,  or  nearly 
SIX  dollars  a-head~also  three  times  greater  than  in  the 
State  of  New  York, 

These  conaiderations  appear  to  show  that  the  taxation 
IB  In  this  oountiy  three  times  heavier  than  it  is  in  the 
State  of  New  York* 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture. 

Firstj  The  State  and  local  taxes  in  New  York  are 
levied  on  property,  and  amount  to  four-fifths  of  a  per 
cent  on  the  whole  Talued  property  of  individuab  in  the 
State,  But  we  hare  reason  to  believe  that  a  siuiUar 
valuation  and  rating  of  aU  property,  real  and  personal, 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  would  yield  a  revenue  of 
ahout  £50,000,000  sterling — would  equal,  that  is,  all 
our  imperial  taxes. 

Second  J  The  national  taxes  paid  in  New  York  State, 
at  a  dollar  a-head,  amount  to  3,000,000  of  dollars,  which 
is  equal  to  a  property-tax,  on  the  666,000,000,  of  one 
dollar  on  every  222  dollars,  or  something  less  than  half 
(nine-twentieths)  a  per  cent.  Such  a  tax  with  us— if 
four-6fths  of  a  per  eent  yield  ^50,000,000 — would  give 
an  income  of  £28,000,000  sterling. 

But,  our  imperial  taxes  being  already  provided  for^  we 
have  £28,000,000  to  pay  the  £8,000,000  of  poor,  county, 
and  highway  rates — ^that  is,  we  have  a  surplus  of 
J?20,000,0a0. 

According  to  this  way  of  viewing  the  case,  therefoi"e, 

£1,250,000- 
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the  taxation  in  this  countrj  is  so  much  lighter  than  it 
is  in  the  State  of  New  York,  that,  were  we  taxed  in 
eqnal  proportion,  we  should  have  an  annual  surplus  of 
«6*20j000j000  sterling j  equal  one-fourth  part  of  our 
whole  taxation. 

It  maj  he  eaidj  that  property  in  the  United  States  j 
when  valued  for  the  purposes  of  taxatioUj  is  always 
under-estimated.  But  the  same  is  true  also  among  our- 
selves in  almost  all  eases,  so  that  no  very  large  error  in 
our  result  would  arise  from  a  fair  allowance  on  this 
account. 

Among  our  hurdens  in  Great  Britain,  I  have  taken  no 
notice  of  tithes  ;  because  I  must  express  my  belief  that, 
in  proporlion  to  their  property,  the  people  in  tliis  State 
incur  yearly  a  voluntary  expenditure  for  the  support  of 
their  clergy,  and  for  the  building  and  upholding  of  their 
churches  J  equal  among  them  to  the  united  fixed  tithes 
of  the  established  and  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
dissenting  churches  among  us.  There  is  no  lack  of 
support  to  religious  teachers,  as  a  body,  however  much 
individuals  may  occasionally  be  under-paid. 

But  we  cannotj  in  fairness,  leave  the  question  here. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  countries  is  brought  out 
more  strongly,  I  believe,  by  following  up  this  questiouj 
than  by  any  other  single  comparison  that  can  be  insti- 
tuted* 

The  pmph  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  I  have  shown 
above,  pay  per  head  only  one-third  of  the  taxes  they  pay 
per  head  in  Great  Britain* 

The  property  in  the  State  of  New  York  pays  upwards 
of  one-fourth  more  *  than  it  does  in  Great  Britain, 

In  the  United  StateSj  the  taxes  are  lighter  on  the 

*  Our  imperial  taxes,  wliieb^  exclusive  of  the  customs-duties,  amouut 
to  £30,000,000.  Thia  sum,  with  our  local  taxes?,  tokeu  lit  ^£10,000,000, 
make  p.ltogetlier  £40,000,000 ;  v^liile  &  prop  city -tax  gf  four-fiftlia  of  a 
per  ceutf  sucli  as  is  puid  in  New  York,  would  raise,  we  have  supposed, 
£50,000,000. 


Ma        ccmun*  of  the  two  couistries. 

indiTidoml,  mud  barter  on  the  property  |  with  us,  they 
Are  lighter  upon  the  propertjj  and  three  limea  heavier 
i^toti  the  iudividoal.  As  the  possessor  of  realised  pro- 
pettT,  I  un  better  off,  ad  regards  taxation,  in  Great 
Britmui ;  «&  »  possessor  of  health  only,  and  strength  to 
Imboor,  I  mm  better  off  in  the  United  States. 

Then,  agmin,  in  the  United  States  every  eili^en  of  full 
age  has  equal  politiod  power — ^rotea  at  the  elections— 
ud  may  be  deol  as  a  representatire  to  the  legislatures, 
tibottgh  he  do  doC  possess  a  dollar.  With  a  man  must 
liai^  property  before  he  can  vote,  and  more  before  he 
can  be  elected  to  the  Legislature  i  those  who  have  no 
property  are  excluded  both  from  the  elections  and  from 
the  Lt^gislatnre. 

Thus  the  great  contrast  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlan^ 
ttc  is  thifi^ — on  the  one  side  the  masses  rulej  and  property 
pays ;  on  the  other  side  property  rules,  and  the  masses 
pay«  The  paradise  of  the  poor  man  is  on  the  oue  side 
of  the  water,  that  of  the  rich  on  the  other. 

From  this  result  we  derive  a  confirmation  of  the  advice 
which  experience  enabled  the  New  Brunswick  settlers  I 
have  already  mentioned  to  give  to  those  who  think  of 
emigrating,  If  you  find  yourselves  comfortably  situated 
at  home,  you  had  better  stay  there." 

If  it  be  considered  possible  or  desirable  to  assimilate 
our  condition — as  to  taxation  —  to  that  of  the  United 
States  of  Am  erica,  it  is  not  to  a  dimmution  of  the  expen- 
diture so  ranch  as  to  a  re-adjustmcut  of  the  taxation  that 
our  financial  reformers  ought  to  direct  their  attention. 
If  property  rule  and  expend,  it  is  surely  more  fair  tliat 
property  should  also  pay,  than  that  property  should  be 
made  to  pay  and  yet  have  no  power  at  all,  as  is  the  case 
among  our  American  cousins. 

Whatever  the  ultra-democratic  rights-of-labour  party 
in  the  States  may  say^  the  principle  of  human  nature 
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^pppon  wlitch  they  rule  is  precisely  the  same  as  ib  followed 
'  m  our  own  legislature.  Where  the  power  ia  with  the  pro- 
perty, it  taxes  the  masses  j  where  it  is  with  the  masses, 
they  tax  the  property.  In  both  countries  there  ia  a 
jealousy  of  the  gro'wing  influence  of  the  other.  The 
most  just  arrangement  would  divide  the  power  and 
the  burdens  ia  some  well-considered  way  between  tlie 
two. 

Among  other  poiuti  to  which  a  stranger's  attention 
may  be  drawn j  the  hanking  system,  as  it  is  conducted  in 
this  StatOj  is  not  without  interest.  There  are  in  the 
State  of  New  York  113  banks,  all  chartered  by  tlie 
legislature*  They  are  banks  of  discount  rather  than  of 
deposit,  and  are  organised  in  a  way  which  is  not  only 
sunple  to  the  understanding,  hut  very  safe  both  to  the 
bankers  themselves  and  to  the  holders  of  their  notes. 

The  company  or  individual  proposing  to  establish  a 
bank  applies  to  the  legislaturej  stating  the  amount  of 
capital  it  possesses ;  and  if  everything  is  satisfactoryj 
obtains  a  charter  of  incorporation.  The  party  then 
deposits  in  the  hands  of  the  State  comptroller  in  Alhanyj 
deeds,  bond  Sj  certificates  of  stock,  or  other  good  and  readily 
convertible  securities,  for  the  amount  of  money  specified  in 
the  cliarter,  and  upon  which  it  is  intended  to  trade.  These 
the  comptroller  preserves,  and  be  hands  to  the  party,  in 
return  for  thcTsi^  tlieir  value  in  notes  of  various  names, 
^^ngraved  with  the  title  of  the  new  bank,  and  such  appro- 
^^briate  design  as  may  he  selected.  The  party  now  com- 
rmences  business*  Their  capital  is  already  invested  in 
stocks,  bonds,  &c.,  and  they  draw  the  annual  interest  of 
these.  The  notes  which  represent  this  stock  they  again 
issue  in  loans,  or  in  discounting  bills,  or  in  any  similar  way ; 
and  thus  they  make  a  second  profit  upon  the  same  money. 
The  legal  Interest  in  the  State  is  7  per  centj  and  thus  a 
prudent  money- dealer  may  make  at  least  12  per  cent  of 
his  money  altogether,    But  if  he  be  imprudent^  and 
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eltlier  speculate  htmself,  or  aid  in  the  speculations  of 
otlierS|  on  bad  securities,  he  may  involve  iiim&elf  a.tifl 
lorn  Bat,  in  this  ease,  the  public  who  bold  his  bank- 
notes are  safe  ;  the  comptroller  retains  the  means  of  pay- 
ing for  them  in  full  ]  and  if  a  crash  come,  he  realises 
the  securities  in  his  possession ,  as  it  can  be  prudently 
done,  and  calls  in  the  notes.  Such  banking  is  simple,  is 
safe  to  the  public,  and  may  be  profitable  to  the  bankers 
when  bad  debts  are  avoided.  But,  as  I  have  said,  these 
banks  offer  no  security  for  deposits  beyond  the  known 
honour  and  good  character  of  the  parties  by  whom  the 
business  of  any  particular  bank  is  carried  on,  and  the 
responsibility  of  each  shareholder  or  partner  in  propor- 
tion to  his  share. 

The  trade  in  money  is  not  yet  free  in  any  of  the  States, 
but  usury  laws  exist,  and  a  maximum  of  interest  is  £xed, 
which  is  the  same  for  all  transactions,  wliatever  the 
security  may  be.  Tiie  following  table  shows  the  legal 
rate  of  interest,  and  the  penalty  for  usury,  in  the  several 
States  of  the  Union : — 


Maine, 

New  Hampshire,  6 

Vermont,         ♦  6 

Massachusetts,  .  € 

Connecticut,     .  6 

New  York,       .  7 

New  Jersey,      .  7 

Pennsjlvaniaj  ♦  6 

Delaware,        ♦  6 

Maryland,        #  5 
Tobaci50  contracts,  8 

Virginia,         ♦  6 

North  Carolina,  6 

Bonth  Carol  ina^  7 


6  per  cent. 


Fmlt?  for  Uitti^^ 

Forfeit  of  claim. 
i  Forfeit  thrice  amotint  unlaw- 
I     fully  taken. 

Recovery  byactioiirwith  costs. 

Forfeit  tlmce  the  usury. 

Forfeit  whole  debt, 

{Forfeit  whole  debt ;  contracts 
Toid. 
Forfeit  whole  debt. 
Do.  do. 
Do,  do. 


Gontratit  ¥oid. 

Forfeit  twice  the  usurj-. 
Forfeit  twice  the  usury  ;  coti- 

tracta  void. 
Forfeit  interest  and  usury, 

with  costs. 
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Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Bycontmctj  . 

BtLuk  interest, 
Contract, 

Kentucky, 
Ohio,  "  * 
Indianrij  , 
Illinois^  . 
Contract, 
liouri,  . 


7  per  cent. 
8 

8 

10  ... 

B  ... 
6 

10  ... 
6  ... 
6  ... 
6 

6  ... 
6 

]0  ... 
6 


Michigan,        .  7 

Arkansfis,        ,  6 

By  agreement,  10 

District  Columbia,  6 

Florida,    .       .  8 

Te3£aa,      .       ,  S 

By  contract,  *  12 

Wisconsin,       ,  7 

By  contract,  ,  12 

^^Iow%  7 

By  agreement,  12 


Penalty'  for  XJauTy. 

Thrice  the  usury. 

Forfeit  interest  and  usury, 
)  Usury  recoverable  in  action 
J     for  debt. 

j>  Contract  void. 

Do. 

Usury  recoverable,  with  costs. 

Contracts  void. 

Fine  double  the  excess. 

I  Forfeit  thrice  the  interest 

Forfeit  interest  and  usury. 
Forfeit  usury  and  one-fourth 
of  debt. 

Ufaury  recoverable  and  con- 

tract  void. 
Contract  void. 
Forfeit  interest  and  excess. 


Forfeit  thrice  the  excess. 


Do. 


do. 


The  penalty  for  usury  in  the  State  of  New  York — * 
y 01  ding  the  contract  and  forfeiting  the  whole  debt,  nearly 
the  same  law  aa  exists  in  New  Jeraeyj  Pennsylvaniaj 
and  Delaware— was  unfit  to  stand  against  a  single  com- 
mercial crisis  in  a  country  where  the  people  yearly  and 
directly  influence  the  legislaturcj  provided  thatj  during 
that  crisis  J  one  flagrant  breach  of  commercial  faith 
became  generally  known.  Such  was  the  case  during 
the  late  crisis  of  1848  and  1849,  An  extensive  com- 
mercial house  in  New  York  became  embarrassedj  and 
applied  to  certain  London  capitaHsts  to  aid  them.  This 
^waa  at  once  agreed  to,  with  the  observation  that,  "  at 
TOU  lU  li 
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this  particular  timej  wlien  money  is  so  searcej  it  !a  worth 
more  than  jour  legal  iuterest  of  7  per  cent,  bat  you 
fiball  fix  the  rate  jotinelves.^*  Tbk  was  done  hy  the 
parties  receiving  theaceomDiodatioTi,  and  the  transaction 
was  completed.  But  when,  towards  the  close  of  184&, 
the  money  was  to  be  repaid,  the  New  York  house  refused 
to  pay,  denounced  the  transaction  as  usuriousj  the  con- 
tract void,  and  the  principal  sum  forfeited,  in  terms  of 
the  State  law.  But  all  New  York  was  shocked  with  their 
had  faith,  and  sent  the  repudiating  party  to  Coventry, 
Eirerybody  knew  that  the  usury  promised  was  the  fair 
price  of  money  at  the  time,  paid  by  thousands  at  that 
crisis  both  in  England  and  America,  to  save  themselves 
from  bankruptcy ;  and  a  bill  was  forthwith  brought  before 
the  Assembly  at  Albany  to  assimilate  the  law  to  that  of 
New  England,  and  to  make  it  no  longer  a  cloak  for 
fraud,  and  an  excuse  for  dishonesty  and  afore-thought- 
swindling. 

There  is  not  only  much  energy,  but  much  moral 
weight  in  the  New  England  character.  New  York,  as 
in  this  case,  and  in  that  of  its  free-schools,  imitates  and 
adopts,  and  perhaps  carries  farther,  what  has  already 
been  proved  in  New  England.  Canada,  again,  and  the 
more  western  States,  imitate  New  York  as  their  original ; 
and  thus,  by  another  less  direct  process  than  that  which 
I  have  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  volume — of  sending 
drafts  of  their  most  enterprising  people — do  the  poorer 
States  of  the  east  influence  and  propel,  even  in  advance 
of  themselves,  the  richer,  wider,  and  more  populous 
States  of  the  weatem  ajid  north-western  country. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 


CTiureh^  in  Albany. — Rivalry  in  building  and  omamonting  tlieco,— 
Yearly  cn^igemont  or  hi  ring  of  tbc  clergy » — Periodicftl  hiring  of 
teachers. — Tbeit  unsettled  ciiaract^r, — Annu^  meeting  of  tbe  State 
Agrienltural  Society. — Cbaracteri&tio  discuRsion,— Training  of  the 
yoimg,  and  fear  of  each  other, — The  Shakers. — Wat^rvliet*— ^  Shaker 
Tarha*"— The  Thomsoniaii  system.  —  Jealousy  of  the  Shakers* — 
Charges  agaioBi  thera.  —    Mother  Ann  Leej**  foundresB  of  the 
8hakerfL — Their  numbers  and  peculiar  doctrina— Their  apprehended 
influence  on  the  elections, — Law  against  the  accumulation  of  pro- 
i       perty  or  influence,— How  thoy  are  recnuted. — KindorbEMk.—  Slavery 
j       times  on  the  Hud&on. — ^Effects  of  emancipafcion. — Opinion  of  the  New 
||       York  Legislature  in  regard  to  elavery. — ^Tbelr  complaints  against  the 
!       South. — Charges  made  against  Great  Britain.— Parallel  between  the 
proce&dingB  of  Great  BriUin  and  the  United  Btiites  m  to  slaverj'^  and 
the  BlaTe-trade, — Slavery-increasing  tendency  of  the  Union,— Effects 
of  the  American  revolution  on  the  slavery  of  the  British  empire, — 
Call  upon  Great  Britain  in  reference  to  American  shivery.—  Difficult 
position  of  the  slaveholders. — Agriciiltnial  improvements  in  progrees. 
— State  Agricultural  Society.— Circulation  of  it&  reports  at  the  public 
expense.— Proposed  agricultural  college. — Opposition  of  the  farmers. 
I      — Natural  history  purvey,— Number  and  value  of  the  volumes. — 
f       Uncatholic  tendency  of  American  science. — Revision  of  the  code  of 
the  State, — New  code  of  procedure,^ — Ohjections  made  to  it.— Great- 
ness of  the  work,"Tendency  to  Ittigation. — Anti-renteria,— OanvaBsing 
for  public  office. — Albany  peniientiaiy. — City  of  Troy,  its  prosperity 
and  prospecta. — ^Eailway  to  Canada. — Anneiation  feeling  in  New 
'       York. — EoEolutions  in  the  State  Legislature. — Dutch  words  in  com- 
Bion  uae,— Other  peculiar  worda- 

^^^ifnATy  Jan.  13,  1850.— The  churches  in  this  city  are 
larg©,  cotufDrtablej  well  filled,  and  usually  ministered  to 
by  clergymen  of  very  considerable  talent.    Here^  aa  in 


New  Ebf^aad  town,  mtHaaifert  riralty 
:  die  odber  coagregjiiopg  is  tins  fivgiUxiig 
oT  Acircfaiiditt.  Tke  Pre^tfrtmns, 
,  (hdepGiidaitts,)  efoil 
L  tiidr  stteatioti  tii  itdU  pews, 
1  cupcied  iklea — to  iKgras,  doire,  snd  tlie 
of  im-qfencd  ebigm — to  to  wen,  slee{A», 
1idl# — and  tke  o\i  ThiXA  B^formad  are  is 
attesfnne  to  comfoft  ms  the  resL  AE  the  duurbes  m 
wtS.  wanned ;  and^  eTcxi  in  this  frt^tj  weather,  the  ladies 
«re  leea  here  and  there  in  the  pewB  busily  pt  jiug  dieir 
fami 

John  Wedej  wonld  aearcelT  heBere  hk  eyes  were  he 
to  wake  tip  and  see  the  fine  Gt>tbtc  church  which  the 
Methodists  have  just  finished  at  Newhaven  m  Conn^ti-  a 
cut-  The  old  PreBbjterian  congregation  here  j  in  Aihanj,  I 
hare  nearly  completed  an  erp^^re  and  be&titifbl  churchy 
with  an  amhtttons  tower,  while  their  old  one  was  still  ^ 
bilge  enough,  sound  enough,  and  sufficiently  comfort&hle.  I 
But  the  Romanists  are  outdoing  them  all^  and  probably 
inciting  all  the  other  eects^  by  the  magnificent  cathedral 
they  are  erecting  on  the  highest  part  of  the  city.  They 
have  here,  I  was  told^  c^mpIainiDglyi  as  in  other  conn- 
tries,  the  art  of  squeezing  out  of  the  hard  earnings  of 
their  humblest  followers  a  liberal  quota  towardB  the  good 
work, 

The  Independents  or  CongregationalistSj  so  strong  as 
a  body  in  New  England^  are  only  gaining  a  footing  as 
yet  in  the  State  of  New  Tork,  The  old  church,  about  to 
be  abandoned  by  the  Prefihyterians,  has  been  purchased 
for  the  first  congregation  in  Albany  on  the  Independent 
principle* 

I  attended  the  Episcopal  church  of  Dr  Potter  this 
morning.  The  congregation  was  large,  very  respectable 
in  appearance,  and  apparently  devout*  The  Doctor  him^ 
self^  ia  his  figure  somewhat^  but  more  in  his  voice  and 
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earnest  sincerity  of  manner,  reminded  me  of  Dr  Sumnerj 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  tbe  afternoon, 
I  was  conducted  by  a  friend  to  a  Presbyterian  place  of 
worship.  Dr  Campbell,  who  officiatedj  had  a  peculiarity 
of  manner  which  at  first  struck  me  unfavourably,  exhi- 
biting, perhaps j  an  extreme  of  that  something  more  than 
self-possession  which  Yankee  preachers  occasionally  dis- 
play ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  much  talent,  and  delivered  an 
eloquent  and  impressive  sermon. 

Tbe  relation  between  the  teacher,  wheiiier  lay  or 
clerical,  and  the  taught j  is  not  so  enduring  here  as  with 
ns  at  home.  Engagements  are  a  matter  of  frequently- 
repeated  and  only  temporary  bargaining.  Clergymen 
are  engaged  for  one  year  only.  If  both  parties  are 
pleased,  he  is  engaged  again,  and  will  sometimes  remain, 
upon  renewed  engagements,  for  twenty  years.  But  the 
average  in  New  England  and  the  State  of  New  York,  I 
am  told,  does  not  exceed  ten  years.  Except  among  the 
itinerating  preachers  of  the  Methodists,  this  eystem  of 
engagements  would  not  find  favourj  I  fear,  with  the 
clergy  of  any  of  our  religious  denominations. 

In  like  m  aimer  j  the  trustees  of  a  school  district  engage 
a  teacher.  Neither  party  is  boimd,  except  by  express 
agreementj  for  more  than  three  months,  A  year  in  a 
place  is  considered  a  long  period  for  a  teacher  to  remain, 
and  it  has  hitherto  been  rare  for  a  teacher  to  follow  the 
profession  for  more  than  three  years.  He  has  then  pro- 
bably saved  a  few  dollars,  and  quits  the  ferula  for  the 
law,  for  medicine^  for  divinity,  or  for  some  more  pro- 
mising or  healthful  pursuit.  Probably  from  deficient 
ventilation  of  the  school-houses,  or  some  other  remediable 
cause,  the  schoolmasters  of  the  State  are  said  to  have 
been  hitherto  especially  subject  to  bronchitis  and  disease 
of  the  lungs. 

With  all  the  admirable  provisions  for  common  schools 
in  the  State,  this  unsettled  chai'actcr  of  the  teachers  must 
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liithcxto  hskve  proved  a  g^re&t  hindrance  both  to  the  mf- 
rect  instraction  of  the  children  and  to  tlieir  steady  and 
rapid  progreafi,  This  ia  now  in  course  of  amendDient, 
however.  A  normal  Bchool  ia  in  full  and  excellent  opera- 
tion  at  Albacy.  It  is  supported  by  an  annual  grant  of 
10,000  dolIaiE  &om  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Legls^ 
latiire ;  aad  about  two  hundred  male  aad  female  teachers 
—  so  many  from  each  county  of  the  State  —  are  taught 
gratuitously*  About  one  hundred  teachers,  on  the  present 
scale  of  the  school ,  will  be  sent  out  every  year,  These 
will  no  doubt  gradually  spread  over  the  country  a  better 
race  of  instructors ;  but  whether  or  not  they  will  either 
form  a  settled  and  permanently  resident  body  of  men, 
adhering  to  teaching  as  a  profession,  will  depend  much 
upon  the  chances  of  more  rapid  advancement  in  other 
directions  which  may  happen  to  fall  in  their  way* 

Jan,  1 7> — I  yesterday  attended  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  tins 
evening  wa3  present  at  the  delivery  of  the  annual 
address  by  the  retiring  president,  Mr  King,  member  of 
Congress  for  this  State j  and  an  old  Harrow  boy.  This 
custom  of  a  yearly  address  by  the  retiring  president, 
giving  an  account  of  what  has  been  done  under  his 
auspices  and  during  his  reign,  is  very  useful,  and  very 
much  deserving  of  Imitation.    It  affoi'ds  an  opportunity, 
not  only  of  recommending  the  general  objects  of  the 
Society,  but  of  specially  drawing  attention  to  tlioee  points 
in  the  rural  practice  of  the  several  parts  of  the  State 
which  are  most  likely  to  be  profitably  amended.  It 
makes  it  necessary  also  for  the  Society  actually  to  do 
iome thing,  for  the  president  to  have  some  knowledge  of, 
and  to  take  an  actual  interest  iu^  what  is  done,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  explain  and  discuss  and  enforce 
the  steps  it  takes  or  recommends.    The  proceedings  at 
the  general  meetiiig  were  very  creditable  to  the  Society 
— the  desure  for  progress  appeared  to  be  very  great — the 
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Ifpieans  taken  to  promote  it  emergetic  and  enlighteDed^ 
and  the  advances  actuallj  made  very  considerable, 

A  diBcusaion  arose  m  some  measure  cliaracteristic  of 
tJie  tone  and  the  progress  of  democratic  sentiment  in 
the  State.  Hitherto,  the  ex-preaidenta  have  beeii  mem- 
bers the  Executive  Council  ex  officio^  and  the  motion 
which  gave  rise  to  tlie  discussion  was  to  do  away  with 
this  privilege.  The  rule  objected  to  removed  a  certain 
number  of  the  office-holders  of  the  Society  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  popular  vote— a  thing  iocousistent  with  tlie 
general  practice  in  the  State,  which  is  gradually  abolish- 
ing all  permanent  offices  and  all  coiporations  w^hich  enjoy 
special  and  permanent  privileges* 

I  was  struck  J  however,  with  the  gravity  and  decoinim 
with  which  the  diecusaioD  was  carried  on,  and  with  the 
apparent  self-possession  of  all  the  speakers.  It  is  partly 
to  the  general  acknowledgment  of  no  higher  rank  than 
his  own  that  the  absence  of  our  insular  nervousness  m 
the  American  speaker  is  to  be  ascribed  ;  but  partly  also 
to  the  undisciplined  and  uncontrolled  way  in  which  chil- 
^dren  are  brought  up* 

A  key  to  some  part,  at  least,  of  tliis  ntunhig  wild  of 
^^tlie  children  was  afforded  me  by  a  little  circumstance 
which  occurred  to  me  in  Albany.  A  friend  of  mine  had 
a  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  employed  in  his  office 
to  run  messages,  and  do  other  small  affairs.  This  boy 
several  times  brought  me  notes  from  his  master,  and 
while  waiting  for  an  answefj  he  would  walk  first  to  one 
table  and  examine  the  books  and  papers,  then  to  another 
ajid  do  the  same;  and ^ finally,  to  the  mirror  and  arrange 
his  hair  in  the  coolest  manner  imaginable.  I  was  amused 
with  this  for  one  or  two  visits.  At  last  I  said  to  him, 
that,  in  my  country,  we  did  not  approve  of  little  errand- 
boys  taking  such  libeities,  and  showing  so  much  conceit 
when  they  came  into  a  gentleman ^8  rooms;  and  I  requested 
that,  wlien  he  came  with  messages  to  me  in  future,  he 
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would  «t  down  quietly  till  I  wrote  an  answer.  The  hoj 
wwM  uisaed,  bot  was  very  respectful  ever  after.  Hk 
master  told  me  natking  had  erer  mortified  him  bo  mtich| 
andf  at  the  same  time,  done  him  so  much  good;  but^  when 
I  adiLed  why  he  bad  never  set  the  boy  right  himBelf,  he 
gave  tne  no  reply.  Oa  telling  the  matter  to  an  American 
lady  of  my  acquaintance^  however,  she  a^ked  me  imme- 
diately— "  Were  you  not  afraid  to  ^eak  to  the  boy  m 
that  way  ?  That  boy  may  be  president  of  the  Unit^ 
States  yet."  "  And  what  then  ?  "  Why,  he  might  do 
yoQ  a  great  deal  of  harm."  It  was  now  my  torn  to  look 
amazed.  It  is  not  a  penuasion  that  it  is  best  for  the  boy 
wludi  restrains  reproof,  but  a  fear  that  it  may  be  woree 
for  the  reprover.  This  fear  of  one  another,  I  was  aasnred 
hy  various  persons,  amonnts  often  to  a  species  of  tyranny 
throughout  this  Union. 

Jbfib  19.' — We  have  so  often  heard  at  home  of  the  Shakers, 
as  a  sect  distinguished  only  for  odd  customs  and  forms  of 
wor&hip,  that  I  was  here  rather  surprised  on  being  in- 
formed that  the  only  localities  in  this  State  in  which 
fanning  is  carried  on  systematically,  on  a  large  scaIc,  are 
the  settlements  of  the  Shakers.'^  The  peeiiliar  organi- 
^tion  or  domestic  economy  of  the  sect,  among  whom 
marriage  is  prohibitedj  is  favourable  to  a  system  of  large 
farming.  They  have  plenty  of  land,  and  plenty  of  un- 
employed hands  to  tUl  it ;  and,  tlierefore,  if  possessed  of 
sufficient  skill,  they  are  in  a  condition  to  try  what  agri- 
culture,  in  the  State,  can  really  do.  As  a  community, 
they  are  prosperous  in  their  affairs,  are  rich,  both  in 
money  and  in  lands,  are  skilfully  managed,  and  are  in- 
creasing in  the  number  both  of  their  members  and  their 
settlements.  Though  little  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
looking  at  farms  while  the  ground  was  deeply  covered 
with  snow  ;  yet,  as  I  was  anxious  to  see  one  of  the  homes 
of  the  sect,  I  accepted  the  offer  of  my  friend  ilr  Mac- 
intjra  to  dnvc  me  out  to-day  in  his  sleigh  to  Watervhet, 
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one  of  their  oldest  establbliments,  situated  some  eight  or 
nine  miles  from  Albany,  A  recent  fall  of  snow  had  made 
the  sleighinj^  good,  but  a  piercing  wind  blew,  which  in- 
disposed us  on  our  arrival  to  much  out-of-door  examination. 

This  aettlement  of  Watervliet  consists  of  two  thousand 
acrcB,  generally  light  land.  The  f ami-buildings  are  by  no 
means  so  extonsivo  as  this  breadth  of  land  would  require 
with  us,  nor  was  the  stock  either  in  number  or  quality  such 
as  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  It  is  in  the  tillage  of  the 
land  that  their  strength  is  said  to  lie — in  a  kind  of  gardeu- 
husbaodry,  I  suppose  ;  but  of  the  state  of  their  landj 
from  the  covering  of  snow,  I  had  no  means  of  judging- 

They  possess  an  extensive  range  of  well-built  houses, 
occupying  tliree  sides  of  a  long  parallelogram.  There 
are  816  members  in  this  society  of  all  agesj  and  in  these 
buildings  are  contained  their  dwellings,  workshopSj  and 
chapel.  They  received  us  with  much  attention  and 
civility,  and  took  us  through  several  of  their  dwellmgs 
and  workshops.  All  was  scrupulously  cleauj  and  tho 
workshops  of  various  kinds  were  fitted  up  with  tools  and 
appli  ances  of  the  mo  st  approved  co  n  str  u  eti  on »  They  grow 
much  broom- corn,  and  have  a  large  manufactory  of 
brooms ;  but  they  are  particularly  famous,  at  all  their 
settlements,  for  their  medicinal  herbs  and  garden  seeds* 
The  former  are  extensively  grown j  carefully  collected  and 
dried,  and  neatly  put  up  in  small  packets.  As  Shaker 
Yarbs,^^  they  are  celebrated  all  over  the  Union,  and 
command  an  extensive  sale,  A  medical  system  under 
the  name  of  the  Thomsonian,  which  requues  no  college 
learning  in  its  professors,  and  makes  use  of  herbs  only^ 
has  obtained  a  considerable  hold  in  the  country,  and  pro- 
moles  the  sale  of  their  herbs.  These  Thomsonians  " 
have  an  equal  legal  standing  now  with  the  more  regularly 
bred  practitioners  in  most  of  the  States ;  and,  so  recently 
as  1849,  a  protracted  debate  took  place  in  the  Canadian 
parliament  on  a  hill  which  proposed  to  give  them  an  equal 
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ttlmty  to  practi&G  also  upon  the  lives  of  the  lieges  m  die 
Briti^  provincea  on  the  St  Lawrence,  and  which  was 
rejected  onlj  by  a  ixnaU  majority.  One  would  aup 
that  the  extension  of  education  rather  favoured  quae*  * 
than  otherwiTO,  from  the  freedom  wliich  is  here  gran' 
to  empirics  of  CTery  kind.  That  thiB  herb  sysftem  has 
obtained  a  considerable  extension  among  the  people  is 
•bown  by  the  fact^  that  large  respectable-looking  shops 
are  met  with  which  occupy  tbemselvee  solely  with  the 
sale  of  the  dried  herbs  and  extracts. 

The  jealousy  of  the  iiltra*democratie  party  as  to  the 
indepeadence  of  the  people  had  lately  awakened  a  coo- 
aiderable  outcry  against  the  Shakers.  It  was  asserted 
that  they  were  iiicreasing,  prospering,  and  buying  land 
so  fast,  that  they  were  forming  a  dangerous  monopoly 
of  the  lands  of  the  State ;  and,  to  give  strength  to  the  fear 
and  indignation  which  this  was  intended  to  excite,  it  was 
added^  that  immoral  practicea  were  prevalent  among  the 
members  of  different  sexea^  and  that  the  education 
given  to  the  children  was  fitted  to  lead  into  darkness 
rather  than  light''  A  committee  of  the  Legislature  was 
therefore  appoijited  to  make  inquiry  and  report;  and  the 
result  of  their  inquiry  waa^  that  all  the  charges  were 
groundless,  and  that  there  was  no  cause  for  legislative 
interference.  The  matter,  therefore,  for  the  present,  has 
been  allowed  to  drop. 

According  to  this  report,  which  has  something  of  the 
air  of  an  Apology  tor  the  Shakers/'  It  appears  that 
Ann  Lee^  the  founder  of  the  seet,  was  bom  at  Alanches- 
ter  in  173t>,  was  not  taught  either  to  read  or  write; 
worked,  when  yonng,  in  a  cotton-mill ;  and  w^  married 
to  Abraham  Stanley,  a  blacksmith,  by  whom  she  had 
four  children,  who  all  died  young.  In  1 758,  she  joined 
the  sect  of  a  James  Wardley  in  Manchester,  which,  from 
tbeir  jumping,  whistling,  and  dancing  exercises,  appear 
already  to  have  been  called     Shakers/'   In  1770,  she 
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had  a  revelation  of  God^a  will,  to  dispense  tbrough  lier 
hia  power  over  all  sin/^  aud  she  was  called  Mother 
Ann.'*  lo  1774,  aiie  received  a  special  revelation  to  go 
to  America,  and  soon  after  Bailed  for  New  York  with 
eigh*  of  her  people  and  her  husband.  Two  years  after, 
her  K  '.sband  deaerted  her  and  her  faith,  and  married 
another  woman. 

She  1  n,  in  1776,  with  a  few  followers,  took  up  her 
abode  in  t.  woods  at  Watervliet,  and,  after  many  per- 
secutions ii  various  parts  of  New  England,  died,  and 
was  buried  ai,  this  placo  in  September  1784,  in  the  forty* 
eighth  year  of  her  age.  Thus  ended/'  says  the  report 
of  the  Legislative  Committee,  the  earthly  career  of  tlie 
woman  whom  the  Shakers  sincerely  believe  now  occupies 
the  form  or  figure  which  John  the  Baptist  saw  in  bis 
vision  standing  beside  the  Saviourf  What  this  means 
I  do  not  pretend  to  guess. 

There  are  in  the  State  of  New  York  three  societies 
of  Shakers,  containing  in  all  962  lndividuatS|  and 
posaeasing  10,000  acres  of  land.  In  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  there  are  eighteen  societies,  containing 
4050  individuals.  The  females  exceed  the  males  about 
10  per  cent.  During  the  last  ten  years,  tlieir  numbers 
have  increased  very  little."^ 

They  profess  an  abstinence  from  all  sensual  and  car- 
nal gratifications,  and  therefore  live  iu  a  state  of 
celibacy—"  to  follow  peace  with  all  men,^'  and  there- 
fore abstain  from  war  and  from  party  or  pohtical  conten- 
tions— to  strive  after  justice,  honesty,  and  holiness,  and 
therefore  dedicate  their  persons  and  property  to  social 
and  sacred  uses,  in  one  consecrated  and  united  interest* 

But  their  great  article  of  faith  isj  that  what  Jesus 
was — Christ  in  the  male        '  — Ann  Lee  was  also, 

*  In  1 823,  tbe^  had  sUteen  mciQfi^t  m  wliicb  the  number  of  indivi- 
(luiilB  was  said  to     5400* — Raff's  IkliffiomlJmominatiQmmtke  United 
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^  Clirist  in  the  female  hct.*'  Am  the  natoral  birth 
requiras  the  co-operation  of  the  two  sexed^  so  the  woi^ 
of  r^eneration  and  the  new  birth  conid  not  be  accom- 
pEflhed  until  the  second  appearing  of  Chmt  in  the  per- 
son of  Ann  Lee  1 

This  la  much  the  same  sort  of  stuff  as  Joe  Smith  tells 
his  Mormons  about  the  necessity  of  the  American  Christ 
which  had  been  revealed  in  bis  own  person. 

When  any  one  joins  the  Society,  he  must  be  free  from 
debt ;  and  when,  after  the  necessary  probation,  he  signs 
the  covenant^  he  giTea  up  the  use  and  benefit  of  his  pro- 
perty and  his  own  services  to  the  common  support  of  the 
order,  or  family.  Members  occasionally  leave  them, 
boweyer.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  the  custom  to  pro- 
vide for  them,  on  their  retirement,  to  an  extent  approach- 
ing to  the  pecuniary  or  other  benefits  they  have  bestowed 
on  the  community.  But,  of  course,  such  retirements  are 
neither  contemplated  nor  encouraged. 

Their  wealth  is  increasing,  as  one  would  e:xpect,  from 
such  a  system  administered  by  prudent  hands  ;  and  con- 
siderable jealousy  has  been  excited  against  them  by  the 
idea  that  they  might  acquire  a  predominating  local  or 
county  inflnence,  which  by-and-by  might  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  elections,  A  law,  passed  in  1839,  already 
renders  it  illegal  for  any  one  of  their  societies  to  hold 
real  or  personal  property,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  annual  vsdne  of  which,  after  deducting  necessary 
expenses,  ghaU  exceed  5000  doOars ;  and  prohibits  any 
person  from  being  a  trustee  for  more  than  one  society 
at  the  same  time*  This  law  has  not  been  violated  ;  and 
it  will  probably  he  many  years  yet,  before  any  injury  to 
the  political  rights  of  the  people  of  the  State  can  be 
seriously  apprehended  from  this  peaceful  though  foolish 
sect 

I  found  a  number  of  boys  in  one  of  the  work-rooros 
busy  packing  up  seeds  and  herbs.     They  appeared 
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cheerful  and  content.  They  are  taught  during  certain 
hours  in  the  day  bj  the  schoolmaster  of  the  Society, 
and  there  is  a  considerable  lihraiy  of  general  literature 
for  the  use  of  alL 

The  members  of  the  Shakers  are  partly  recruited  by 
individuals  of  both  sexes,  who  occasionally  leare  the 
world  and  join  them  j  bnt  their  principal  accessions  are 
from  "  destitute  parents  and  orphan  childrenj  who,  as  a 
last  resort  J  seek  the  Society."  Until  of  age,  yonng  per- 
sons are  bound  as  apprentices,  and  taught ;  and,  when 
they  grow  up,  are  received  into  the  Society^  if  tbey  are 
so  inclined-  Among  ns  at  horacj  as  a  refuge  for  the 
destitute,  their  societies  would  find  no  lack  of  members. 
It  is  otherwise  in  the  United  States,  w^ere  employment 
is  plenty,  and  the  mean  a  of  making  a  livelihood  are 
within  the  reach  of  almost  every  one  inclined  to  be 
induBtrious. 

Jan,  19. — I  went  out  this  afternoon  to  Kinderhook, 
about  fifteen  miles  down  the  Hudson,  a  couple  of  miles 
within  its  left  bank,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
Catakill  Mountains,  This  township  is  the  native  place 
and  present  residence  of  Mr  Van  der  Burenj  the  late 
President  of  the  United  States,  Sprung  from  an  humble 
origin  J  and  commencing  life  as  a  village  lawyer,  he 
gradually  rose  to  the  distinguished  position  which,  fol- 
lowing nearly  a  similar  career,  the  present  President,  Mr 
Fillmore,  has  more  unexpectedly  attained. 

This  district  is  rural,  and  not  densely  peopled  ;  but, 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  It  has  nndergone 
remarkable  changes  in  its  agricultural  condition  and 
prosperity  —  which  are  the  more  interesting  from  their 
having  arisen  out  of  an  Important  change  in  the  social 
state.  In  1825,  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  State  of 
Kew  York  —  the  emancipation  to  be  gradual  in  certain 
cases— and  from  that  period  the  changes  I  allude  to  com- 
menced.   My  host,  Dr  Beekman,  remembered  the  times 
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of  ilarerj^  mid  the  maniiera  of  those  times  well ;  and  he 
told  me  matiy  corioua  particulars  of  what  things  were 
then  among  the  fanners  on  the  Hudson,  compared  with 
what  thev  are  now, 

"  ThoB^  were  the  times  when  only  the  blacks  laboured. 
The  white  man  considered  himself  above  labour.  The 
work  of  the  slaTCS  had  to  support  the  white  man  and 
his  family y  besides  themselrea  and  their  own  families. 
With  the  useless  mouths  to  feed,  and  useless  backs  to 
clothe,  he  was  considered  a  successful  farmer  who  could 
make  both  ends  meet. 

"  It  was  then  the  custom  for  the  white  men,  both  oM  and 
young,  of  a  neighbourhoodj  by  11  o  clock  in  the  mom- 
ing,  to  eoUect  at  the  nearest  publie^houses.  In  many 
townships  there  were  scores  of  these,  and  Kinderhook 
had  its  share.  Here  they  remained  talking  and  drinking 
till  early  dinner-time ,  returned  again  by  five  in  the 
afternoon,  and  spent  the  evening,  till  probably  midnight, 
in  drinking,  gambling,  cock-fighting,  horse-racing,  or 
perhaps  fighting  among  themselves.  Idleness  led  the 
way  to  immorality,  and  to  frequent  ruin,  on  the  part  of 
the  whites, 

"  But  when  the  abolition  of  slavery  came—'  Who  will 
till  our  faiTus?'  it  was  aaked; '  we  shall  all  be  ruined/  But 
gradually  good  sense  overcame  prejudice.  The  &eed 
blacks  were  at  first  hired  as  labourers^  but  white  labour 
gradually  took  its  place — and  now  "  the  dignity  of  labour" 
la  the  watchword  of  a  powerful  party  in  the  confederation. 
The  sons  of  the  farmer,  Instead  of  spending  their  time  in 
idleness  and  dissipation,  from  a  kind  of  necessity,  became 
first  producers  J  and  afterwards  intelligent  interested  im- 
provers* Old  uncomfortable  houses  gave  way  to  new 
and  commodious  ones*  The  out-buihlLngs  were  enlarged, 
improvedj  and  made  omamentah  Waste  land  has  been 
brought  into  cultivation ;  fences  erected  that  will  secure 
the  crops ;  the  stock  changed  into  objects  of  beauty  as 
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well  as  profit,  roada,  bridges,  school-houses  and  churches 
completed — all  these  things  are  creditable  to  us,  as  we  are 
now  an  industrious,  thriving,  intelligent^  moral  and  reli- 
gious people.  Such  I  have  se«n  to  be  the  fiijits  of  free 
labour;  aud  whereas  in  those  days  money  to  borrow 
could  scarcely  be  met  with,  I  know  that  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  4000,  now  living  round  this  place^  have  at  least 
a  million  of  dollars  lent,  and  at  interest'* 

"  This  ia  the  fearful  ordeal  which  the  growers  of  wheat 
^Hbj  slave-labour,  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  dread  to 
^  encounter ;  though  experience  proves  it  to  he  the  sure 
^^waj  to  independence,  comfort,  and  wealth. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  generally,  are 
^  of  the  opinion  of  my  friend  Dr  Beekman  ;  though  they 
diifer,  of  course,  as  to  the  steps  which  the  General  Con- 
gress of  the  Union  can  or  ought  to  take  with  a  view  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  sister  States,  In  the 
Beport  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Houbo  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  State  of  New  York,  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  February  1849,  it  is  declared,  that  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  is  contrary  to  nature  ;  is  in  violation  of 
the  sense  of  right  planted  in  our  hearts  by  the  Author 
of  our  being ;  and  is  in  contravention  of  the  law  by 
which  the  voluntary  exertions  of  individual  man  become 
the  means  of  general  advancement,"  — ^*  It  degrades 
labour,  the  great  source  of  national  wealth  ;  it  paralyses 
industry,  represses  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  keeps  all  who 
are  subject  to  its  provisions  in  necessary  ignorance, 
exhausts  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  impoverishes  those 
who  depend  upon  it  for  their  prosperity." 

As  respects  the  attempt  to  repress  the  diaenasion  of 
the  slavery  question,  they  say — It  is  aHke  the  privilege 
and  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  testify  against  wrong  in 
whatever  form  it  may  present  itself*  Shall  the  thoughts 
of  a  man  be  stifled  in  this  community  on  a  great  moral 
qi^estion Is  he  to  stand  dumb  in  the  pi'^sence  of  what 
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he  may  deem  a  great  wrong,  bec^n^  the  expressioii 
bis  reeeDtment  li  offetisire  or  tmpalatable  ?  The  right  i 
eonceded,  that  we  may  sympathise  with  the  oppressed 
of  other  lands.  We  are  free  to  offer  condolence  to  the 
broken-hearted  Pales,  to  send  money  and  arma  to  the 
oppre^ed  Greeks ;  we  may  raise  a  threatening  hand 
against  the  combined  powers  of  Em^pe,  if  they  attempt 
to  reduce  the  revolting  colonies  of  Soutli  America  to 
Hobjection ;  hut  we  are  forbidden  to  ntter  a  word  against 
the  oppres^on  of  three  millions  of  otir  own  people  !  ^* 

l^othtng  can  exhibit  a  more  healthful  tone  of  mind  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  than  this.  And  to  the  above 
paragraph  is  added  the  following  expression  of  their 
grieTanoes  against  the  slave-ocracy  of  the  south  : — 

The  northj  with  characteristic  forbearancCj  has  sub- 
mitted to  many  wrongs,  having  their  origin  in  the  effort 
to  aphold  and  strengthen  the  Institution  of  slavery.  For 
slavery^  the  Cberokees  were  driven  from  their  homes,  in 
defiance  of  a  solemn  treaty,  and  the  faith  of  the  nation 
violated  before  the  world*  For  slavery,  the  sovereignty 
of  New  Jersey  was  trampled  under  foot,  to  admit  iu 
advocates  on  tiie  floor  of  Congress-  For  slavery,  the 
sacred  right  of  petition  was  denied  and  scoffed  at.  For 
slavery,  it  was  proposed  that  the  matb  should  be  rifled, 
and  the  post-office  department  of  Government  be  con- 
verted into  a  grand  ^stem  of  espionage.  For  slavery, 
the  ambassador  of  a  sovereign  State  (Massachusetts)  was 
driven  by  the  public  officers  of  South  Carolina  from  her 
shores,  and  compelled  to  fly  for  his  Ufe.  For  slavery, 
Texas  was  wrested  from  a  friendly  nation  ;  and  for 
slavery,  a  bloody  war  was  waged  against  Mexico^  that 
has  cost  the  nation  many  thousands  of  the  lives  of  its 
citizens*" 

It  is  due,  I  think,  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  that  this  expression  of  their  sentiments  on  the 
question  of  slavery  should  be  known  more  generally 
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^Ppmong  us.  We  aee^  and  occasion  ally  read,  noble  speecLes 
J  — auch  as  those  of  Mr  Seward  and  Mr  Manoj  delivered 
in  the  last  Congress— expreaaiTe  of  the  opinion  of  indi- 
viduals on  this  side  of  the  question ;  and  we  know  that 
large  meetings  are  now  and  then  heldj  in  wliicb  the 
sympathy  of  numbers  is  expressed  in  behalf  of  the 
coloured  man :  but  anch  tilings  happen  daily  among 
ourselves,  in  reference  to  many  public  questionSj  without 
at  all  indicating  the  general  bent  of  the  national  mtnd. 
But  a  well-considered  opinion,  repeated  year  after  year, 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  of  a  State,  may  fairly  be 
assumed  as  a  representation  of  the  general  opinion  of 
I  the  people  of  that  State ;  especially  when  the  members 
of  Assembly  hold  their  office  only  for  a  single  year, 

I  would  pass  lightly  over  a  mode  of  viewing  the 
slavery  questioUj  in  its  relations  to  Great  Britain,  which 
is  taken  up  in  this  Eeport,  and  which  is  occasionally 
thrown  in  the  face  of  the  British  traveller  in  the  United 
StateSj  if  he  venture  to  express  an  honest  opinion  on  the 
question  of  slavery.  We  owe  the  evil  to  Great  Bri- 
^^tain.  She  introduced  it  into  the  American  Continent, 
^Klt  was  a  legacy  she  left  ns.  We  may  curse  you  for 
sending  it  to  us ;  but  you  have  no  right  to  blame  ua, 
because  you  find  it  among  us," 

Of  course,  there  is  mucb  unreasoning  anger  and  con- 
aciousness  of  guilt  and  blame  in  such  an  answer  as  this ; 
and  yet  there  often  appears  an  evident  labouring— even 
where  silence  would  better  become  the  dignity  of  the  occa- 
sion— to  magnify  and  accumulate  proofs  of  the  great  guilt 
of  England  in  reference  to  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in 
America,  It  is  plainly  a  source  of  gratification  to  many 
to  darken  her  conduct,  as  if  the  shade  of  their  own  guilt 
became  paler  as  her  blackness  became  more  intense. 

The  Legislative  Eeportj  from  which  I  have  made  the 
above  admirable  extracts,  commences  after  this  faahioHj 
as  if,  after  spueing  a  little  filth  upon  ua,  it  were  thought 
VOL.  II.  3 
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that  the  southemerE  would  bear  more  patiently  the  plain 
truths  they  were  about  to  speak  to  them. 

Now  J  I  believe  there  are  not  many  peraona  in  Great 
Britain  at  present — unless  they  are  in  some  way  interested 
in  tropical  culture  or  commerce — who  will  attempt  erea 
to  palliate  the  great  share  which  England,  as  a  Dation, 
has  had  in  the  prosecution  of  the  slave-trade,  for  the 
supply  both  of  her  own  colonies  and  of  those  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  And  the  national  guilt  is  probably  none 
the  lesSj  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  wholly 
ignorant  ofj  and  untainted  by^  the  vices  of  the  system. 
They  were  culpably  indifferent,  because  of  this  ignorance, 
but  it  was  at  a  time  when  knowledge  was  dItBcult  to 
spread,  and  when  the  arrow  must  pass  through  many 
obstacles  which  should  reach  their  hearts. 

Yet  there  are  a  few  considerations  which,  candidly 
weighedj  will,  I  think,  go  far  to  removcj  not  the  gnilt  of 
our  conduct,  but  the  present  sting  and  reproach  which 
our  Transatlantic  brethren  are  anxious  to  iind  in  it* 

It  may  he  said  with  truth  of  all  the  moral  and  social 
evils,  almost  without  exception,  which  now  disturb  the 
United  States,  that  they  were  introduced  into  the  north- 
em  part  of  their  Continent  by  the  arrival  of  the  Anglo- 
Baxon  race,  and  that  for  all,  therefore,  we  are  answer- 
able. But  how  far  back  are  we  to  go,  il*  nation  is  to 
shnffle  off  upon  nation  the  evil  habits  and  vices  they 
have  severally  inherited  ? 

Then  if  slavery  was  introduced  by  England,  or  main- 
tained in  the  colonies  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
some  of  them^^ — as  of  that  of  Massachusetts,  made  at  an 
early  period — and  w^as  left  as  a  legacy,  or  rather  wrested 
from  her  as  a  prize,  at  the  Bevotution,  it  ought  to  he 
l>orne  in  mind,  that  there  was  at  the  very  time  of  the 
American  Revolution  a  larger  body  of  men  in  Great 
Britain  petitioning  against,  and  In  active  opposition  to 
slaver)',  than  the  entire  white  non-slave-holding  popular 
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tion  tben  contained  In  the  original  iree  StateBp  It  was 
in  1772  that  Lord  Mansfield's  celebrated  decision  was 
delivered  J  after  the  energetic  action  of  Granville  Sharj), 
while  the  first  serious  steps,  in  regard  to  the  tea-duty, 
were  not  taken  in  Boston  till  December  1773. 

The  prevailing  opinion  of  the  civilised  world,  at  the 
P^timej  was  in  favour  of  slavery.  Men's  minds  were  unen- 
ligbtenedj  and  day  had  just  begun  fairly  to  break  upon 
the  subject  in  England,  when  the  Amerioan  Revolution 
broke  out*  The  colonies  of  Englandj  therefore,  as  a 
whole,  partook  of,  and,  in  fact,  reflected  the  general 
opinions  of  England  at  the  time,  not  only  upon  slavery^ 
but  upon  most  other  subjects  of  a  moral  and  social  kind. 
If  Liverpool  and  Bristol  flourished  by  the  slave-trade, 
so  did  the  southern  provinces  of  America.  If  Massachu- 
setts memorialised  the  home  Government  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  the  inland  towns  of  England  felt  as  deeply^ 
and  expressed  themselves  as  warmly,  on  the  same  subject. 
And  tbo  parallel  runs  still  closer  and  longer  together ; 
for  as,  at  the  close  of  the  American  War^  the  slave- 
holding  States,  in  the  framing  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
.  tion,  were  strong  enough  to  retain  the  institution  of 
|Mlavery,  in  the  face  of  the  broadest  declaration  of  the 
^^igbts  of  man  ever  published  in  a  great  historical  docu- 
ment;— BO  the  influence  of  those  intei'ested  in  slavery  was 
able  long  to  overpower  the  influence  of  the  people  in 
the  British  Houses  of  Parhament,  and  to  maintain  and 
uphold  both  the  institution  and  the  traffic. 

But  here  the  parallel  ends,  and  the  picture  gradually 
lightens  up  on  the  British  side  of  the  Atlanticp  With 
us,  the  emancipation  feeling  and  influence  have  been  con^ 
stantlj  growing.  After  long  struggles,  the  slave-trade  was 
abolished  in  1807,  Further  expressions  of  public  opinion 
led  to  treaties  with  foreign  countries  (with  Spain  in 
181 7j  with  Brazil  in  1826)  for  the  general  abolition  of 
the  traffic  J  and  the  payment  even  of  large  sums  of  money 
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to  some  of  these  countriesj  (to  Spam  ^400j000j)  with 
the  view  of  securing  thia  end.  Contiiiued  agitation 
finally  secured  the  purchase  of  freedom  to  the  West 
India  slaves,  (in  1833,)  at  aa  expense  of  twenty  millions 
sterling ;  and  subsequently  the  abolition,  among  the 
millions  of  India^  of  forms  of  slavery  which  were  already 
ancient  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great 

The  progress  of  knowledge  among  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  gradually  tending  to  the  repression  of 
filavery,  and  to  the  making  of  sucli  amends  as  a  nation 
can,  for  a  long  course  of  evil  inflicted  by  a  part  of  the 
community  on  the  coloured  race.  One  wrong  and  incon- 
sistent step  we  certainly  took,  in  allo^^nng  the  newer  free- 
trade  policy  to  interfere  with  our  older  slavery-reprea- 
fiion  measuretj  so  as  to  admit  slave  sugar  (in  1846)  to 
compete  with  that  produced  by  free  labour.  But  we 
may  still  retrieve  this  step,  and  bring  back  hope  again 
to  our  West  India  coloniesj  by  insisting  upon  the  speedy 
and  literal  fulfilment  of  our  slave-treaties  with  Spain  and 
the  Brazils. 

But  what  has  been  the  fate  of  the  slavery  question  in 
the  United  States  since  the  Revolution?  The  general 
sentiment  on  the  subject,  at  the  corajfnencement  of  the 
struggle  in  1773,  was  at  least  as  advanced  in  the  colonies 
as  at  home.  But  under  republican  institutions  it  grew 
no  faster  than  with  us,  since  it  was  not  till  1807  that  the 
foreign  slave-trade  was  forbidden,  while  the  internal 
trade  still  continued*  And  though,  since  the  year  1772, 
any  man  not  accused  of  crime  could  claim  his  freedom 
the  moment  he  touched  the  British  shore,  and  though 
the  same  liberty-giving  power  of  mere  territorial  surface 
has  been  gradually  spreading — till  from  the  snowy 
Himalaya  to  the  treeless  Zetland,  not  a  slave  can  exist 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  British  flag — still  there  does  not 
yet  exist  a  spot  beneath  the  wide  dominion  of  the  "  stars 
and  stripes^"  where  the  bunted  slave  can  rest  his  wearied 
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limbs,  conscious  of  safety — still  the  marshal  of  tbe  great 
Hepublican  Government  foUows  hia  footsteps,  till  the 
British  waters  of  the  St  Croix,  the  St  John,  or  the  St 
Lawrence  throw  him  off  the  seeut. 

Naj,  it  la  with  aorrow  that  an  Anglo-Saxon  writes 
that  the  tendency  of  a  large  portion  of  the  great  Eepnb- 
lican  Union  ia  in  an  oppoaite  direction.  There  are 
already  entire  States  upon  which j  if  a  freeKJoIoured  man 
set  his  foot,  he  is  forthwith  consigned  to  prison  and  for- 
feits his  freedom— certainly  for  a  time,  it  may  be  for 
ever  t 

Then  the  alaves  themselves  have  been  encouraged 
to  increase  from  698,000,  their  number  in  1790,  to 
SjOOOjOOO  in  1850-  Tbe  institution  of  slavery  has  been 
introduced  and  legalised  over  an  area  many  times  m 
great  as  that  of  the  so-called  slave  States,  at  the  period 
of  the  Ee volution.  In  reference  to  this  large  tract 
England  cannot  surely  he  open  to  hlanie.  It  has  also 
been  re-established  over  the  vast  territory  of  Texasj  out 
of  which  three  slave  States  are  to  be  formed.  And  I 
would  put  it  to  any  candid  moralist^  whetlier  the  intro* 
duction  of  slavery  into  North  America  by  English 
planters  J  and  in  the  dim  moral  lights  of  the  17th  and 
18th  centuriea,  can  be  compared  as  a  national  cnme 
with  that  of  re-imposing  it,  with  the  hghts  of  the  middle 
of  the  19th 3  over  a  vast  territory  of  nearly  400,000 
square  miles^  from  which,  by  a  less  energetic  and  less 
educated  people,  it  had  previously  been  expelled !  With 
the  tendenclea  which  have  led  to  these  results,  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  had  the  American  Revolution  not  taken 
place — fortunately  for  the  interests  of  humanity— tho 
influence  of  the  slave-holdera,  in  the  still  united  empire^ 
would  at  this  moment  have  been  so  great  in  our  United 
I  Parliament,  that  the  friends  of  emancipation  would  have 
been  still  struggling  among  us,  as  they  are  in  the  States, 
and  slave-markets  and  slave-labour  would  still  have  pre- 
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T&iled  in  all  our  colonies^  Thus  great  mora]  good  to 
mankind  baa  really  issued  out  of  what  mm  j  regarded  as 
great  political  evil  to  the  Britisli  islandis. 

There  is,  therefore,  I  think  j  much  to  be  said  in  reply 
to,  or  in  extennation  of,  the  alleged  great  wickedness  and 
responsibility  of  England  in  regard  to  American  slavery, 
which  the  impartial  citizen  of  the  United  States  will  not 
refuse  to  consider  and  weigh*  But  suppose  we  grant 
the  full  weight  of  the  charge  in  the  grossest  ibrm  in 
which  it  is  brought  against  us.  If  all  the  guilt  lies  on 
lis,  then  surely  the  burden  lies  upon  ns  also  to  do  all  we 
can  to  extirpate  the  spreading  gangrene  we  occasioned. 
Example,  argument,  rcmonstraDce,  reproach,  ridicule — 
every  means  which  we  think  likely  in  different  circum- 
stances, or  with  different  individuab,  to  operate  towards 
this  end — we  are  not  only  justified  in  employing,  but 
are  bound  to  make  use  of.  Thus  the  grairity  of  the 
charge  as  a  moral  aceusation^  instead  of  repreesbg  their 
exertions,  would  urge  upon  the  people  of  Great  Britain — 
and  especially  upon  those  who  have  all  along  interested 
themselves  as  to  the  condition  of  the  slave  population  in 
the  United  States— a  far  more  energetic  and  sustained 
moral  interference  in  the  matter  than  to  my  knowledge 
has  ever  hitherto  been  attempted  eitlier  by  individuals 
or  by  anti-slavery  associations. 

But  the  truth  is,  we  feel  that  tbe  accusation  made 
against  us  is  not  just,  and  that  no  such  call  for  meddling 
interference  really  exists*  There  are,  unquestionably, 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  settlement  of  the  slave 
question  in  the  United  States*  We  must  acknowledge 
this,  if  we  truly  comprehend  the  character  of  the  countiji 
of  the  people,  and  of  their  institutions*  We  can  afford 
to  bear  the  burden  of  any  little  venom  the  free  north 
may  wish  to  ease  their  minds  of  upon  our  shoulders j  and 
shoiild  only  encourage  them  to  proceed  in  tlieir  good 
work  in  their  own  way;  while  towards  the  eouthem 
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Bkve-holderaj  we  ought  to  exercise  Christian  fbrbearancef 
too^  for  they  have  a  very  difficult  part  to  play.  They 
are  sore  pressed  with  the  difBcultles  of  their  positioD, 
and  he  would  be  wiser  almost  than  man  who  could  at 
present  show  tlietn  a  reasonable  and  safe  mode  of  escapd 
from  them.  How  fortunate  for  us  that  the  vast  terri- 
tory they  occupy  forms  now  no  part  of  the  British 
dominione  1 

I  have  mentioned  how  much,  according  to  the  personal 
experience  of  Dr  Beekman,  the  agriculture  of  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  has  improved  since  the  final  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  State  of  New  York.     Other  agencies 
are  now  at  work  to  carry  it  still  farther  in  advance. 
The  agricultural  practice  of  North  America  generally 
has  been,  and  is  still,  of  an  exhausting  kind.    On  this 
point  I  have  already  dilated  in  a  previous  chapter- 
Every  year,  however,  takes  into  this  State j  and  plants 
upon  its  more  capable  landj  some  of  what,  for  distinction's 
sake,  we  may  calt  the  second  best  class  of  Scottish  and 
English  farmers*    These  men  where  they  settle  find 
much  still  undone,  which  they  know  well  how  to  do- 
Every  year,  also,  is  pouring  upon  the  land  some  of  the 
wealth  accumulated  by  commercial  pursuits  in  this  great 
trading  community*    The  same  propensity  to  own  and 
cultivate  a  bit  of  land  when  he  has  retired  from  businesa 
actuates  the  merchant  in  New  York  as  in  England,  and, 
as  with  us,  the  energy  and  regular  habits  of  his  former 
life  are  brought  by  him  to  the  farm  he  comes  to  till.  From 
these  and  other  causes,  zealous  improvers  have  sprung 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  State  5  fathers  have  begun 
to  ask  where  their  sons  could  learn  better  methods  than 
their  own  ;  and,  in  Seneca  and  other  counties,  there  are 
already,  as  in  our  better  Scottish  and  English  counties, 
some  of  the  more  skilful  farmers  who  receive  pupils  into 
their  families  for  practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  culture. 
We  have  seen  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  House 
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of  Bapresentatives  conaistH  of  farmers*  It  is  not  sur- 
prisiiig^tbereforej  that  a  State  A  gricultural  Society  sliould 
have  been  established,  to  which  the  legislature  Totes  a 
large  annual  thousand  grant  to  be  expended  in  the  local 
and  geneTal  encouragement  of  agriculture,  by  means  of 
premlumE;^  public  competitions,  shorn,  and  other  methods 
usually  adopted  by  such  societies.  Througb  this  central 
Boelety  grants  of  money  for  similar  purposes  are  conveyed 
to  county  and  local  societies ;  and,  while  these  report 
their  proceedings  to  the  central  society  at  Albany,  the 
latter  presents  to  the  State  Legislature  a  yearly  report  of 
all  that  haa  been  done  with  the  money  of  the  publie,  and 
of  their  entire  transactions  for  the  past  twelve  months. 
This  report  to  the  Legislature  forms  a  thick  oet&To 
volume,  which  is  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and 
distributed  gratuitoualy.  Of  the  volume  for  1844, 
lljOOO  copies  were  so  distributed  throughout  the  State j 
from  1845  to  1849,  6,000  copies  yearly  ^  and  in  1 850 j  as 
many  as  16,000  copies.  The  voloxnes  are  very  valuable^ 
full  of  excellent  matter,  very  creditable  to  the  society  and 
to  the  State ;  and  the  wide  circulation  given  to  them 
has  been  the  means  not  only  of  largely  diffusing  much 
knowledge  among  tliis  reading  community,  hut  of  creat- 
ing a  taste  for  that  more  systematic,  extended,  and  scien- 
tific instnietioQ  In  mattera  relating  to  agriculture,  which 
has  lately  begun  to  manifest  itself. 

The  existence  of  this  desire  was  one  of  the  reasons 
which  led  to  the  course  of  lectures  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
delivering  in  Albany;  but  it  has  been  chiefly  manifested 
in  a  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
college  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  which  has  for  two 
years  past  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature . 
The  scheme  has  met  with  very  general  support,  has 
been  favourably  reported  on  by  successive  committees^ 
and  ^vill  probably  be  agreed  to  during  the  session  of 
185L 
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It  appears  at  first  sight  singular,  that  among  the 
tarmerB  of  the  Assembly  the  strongest  opponents  of  the 
measure  should  have  sprung  up.  As  in  other  countrlesj — 
so  even  here  where  the  schools  and  periodicals  are  so 
numerous,  and  where,  therefore,  so  many  more  chlnka 
are  open,  through  which  daylight  may  break  in  upon 
^^the  minds  of  the  rural  population — the  farmers  are 
^Hiverse  to  change,  and  more  averse  still  to  the  opinion 
r^that  they  are  not  already  wise  enough  for  all  they  have 
to  do.  To  provide  more  instruction  for  my  son,  in 
regard  to  the  business  I  myself  follow,  is  to  acknowledge 
my  own  want  of  information,  and  this  is  a  degree  of 
humility  which  the  mass  of  the  people  cannot  induce 
themselves  to  exhibit.  Thus,  while  the  lawyers,  and 
nearly  all  the  other  classes  of  men  in  the  Legislature, 
are  willing  to  vote  the  public  money  with  a  view  to  the 
future  improvement  of  the  staple  interest  of  the  State, 
many  of  the  farmers  themselves  refuse  to  accept  the 
grant  as  a  gift  to  their  class,  on  the  ground  that  the 
knowledge  to  be  given  in  the  school  is  not  required,  and 
that  its  application  to  the  soil  would  be  of  douhtfid 
benefit 

In  a  couDtry  where  it  is  part  of  the  democratic  faith, 
that  every  man  is  fitted  to  fill  any  public  office  without 
special  instruction,  and  where,  as  a  practical  couaequencei 
the  quack  doctor  and  the  educated  physician  receive 
equal  encouragement  in  their  professional  pursuits,  wq 
might  ascribe  to  this  general  sentiment  of  the  people,  the 
opposition  of  the  rural  classes  to  the  special  education  of 
their  sous  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  throw 
light  upou  the  art  by  which  they  are  to  live.  But  the 
opposition  of  a  similar  kind  which  has  been,  in  bo  many 
ways  and  on  so  many  occamons,  exhibited  among  our- 
selves, is  a  proof  that  there  is  something  in  the  habit  of 
mind  which  is  common  to  the  cultivatora  of  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  which  makes  them  difficult  to  convince  that 
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anjrthing  they  have  beeo  accustomed  to  do,  lias  been 
done  in  a  wrong  way,  or  that,  by  any  other  way  jm 
can  describe^  the  same  thing  could  be  done  cheaper, 
sooner^  better,  or  with  more  profitable  reaults. 

Another  objection  made  to  this  bill  I  mention,  because 
it  u  one  which  I  think  would  not  have  been  made  m 
this  country.    I  have  already  alluded  to  the  rotation  of 
office  which  has  become  almost  a  rule  of  the  State,  on 
the  principle  that  the  right  of  all  being  equal,  an  equal 
division  should  be  made  of  all  the  State  can  bestow.  Now 
fts  the  erection  of  one  large  college  would  cause  a  great 
expenditure^  in  the  locality  where  it  was  fixed,  would 
in  various  ways  benefit  the  neighbourhood,  and  would 
especially  improve  the  quality  and  raise  the  market-* 
value  of  the  land,  I  was   assured  that  there  were 
scarcely  any  of  the  country  members  who  would  have 
refused  to  vote  for  the  bill,  if  they  had  been  assured 
beforehand  that  the  college  was  to  be  planted  within 
their  own  electoral  district,  while  many  others,  if  the 
place  were  fixed,  would,  for  the  same  reason,  be  as  sure 
to  vote  against  it,    A  scheme  at  once  larger  and  smaller 
was  therefore  advocated  by  some  ; — that,  instead  of  one 
large  and  efficient  college,  ten  or  twelve  email  colleges, 
or  academies^  should  be  planted  in  different  counties  of 
the  State,  that  thus  the  anticipated  benefits  of  all  kinds 
might  be  more  equally  divided,  and  a  larger  numbeT  of 
supporters  conciliated  to  the  general  measure  for  improv- 
ing the  agriculture  of  their  common  country*    In  favour 
of  a  system  of  schools  so  dispersed j  in  subordination  to  a 
well-organised  central  college,  very  much  may  be  said^  and 
it  will  be  very  creditable  to  the  State  should  it  hereafter 
be  enabled  to  establish  them ;  but  the  central  school  must 
first  be  in  active  operation,  that  men  may  be  trained  up 
who  shall  be  qualified  to  preside  over  and  prudently 
direct  them. 

But^  numerous  as  are  the  small  and  often  selfish  cur- 
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rents  which  oppose  and  cross  each  other  on  the  surface 
of  men's  minds  in  this  country,  there  is  underneath  in 
all  a  steady  stream  of  patriotic  feelingj  which  guides 
them  in  the  main  to  what  is  likely  at  once  to  benefit 
and  to  prove  creditable  to  their  native  State,  This 
great  good  arises  to  the  Union  out  of  the  numerous 
state  legislatures™that  a  constant  rivalry  is  excited  and 
exists  among  them^  which  makes  them  strive  to  outdo 
each  other,  or  at  least  not  to  be  left  altogether  behind 

rin  material  or  social  progress* 
Among  the  consequences  of  this  rivalry,  two  important 
labours  are  now  in  progresSj  creditable  alike  to  the  Legisr- 
lature  at  Albany,  and  to  the  entire  State,  which  it  would 
be  inexcusable  in  me  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  great  work  on  The  Nutiiral  History  of  the 
StcUe  of  New  York^  of  which  16  quarto  volumes  are 
already  published,  and  four  others  are  in  courae  of  pre- 
paration. 

Geological  and  mtneraloglcal  surveys,  more  or  less 
tninntCj  have  from  time  to  time  been  executed  in  the 
several  States.  The  natural  history  survey  of  the  State 
of  New  York  was  commenced  in  1836.  It  took  from  the 
first  a  wider  range  and  more  expensive  form  than  those 
of  many  otlier  States ;  but  the  plan  has  been  enlarged 
and  extended  from  time  to  time  as  the  field  of  inquiiy 
opened,  and  the  demands  of  science  and  of  the  country 
itself  became  better  understood-  The  original  plan  con* 
templated  the  publication  of  three  octavo  volumes,  and 
an  atlas  of  plates,  a  period  of  four  years  to  complete 
them,  and  an  expenditure  of  104,000  dollars.  The 
quarto  form  was  afterwards  adopted,  of  which  size  six- 
teen volumes  have  already  been  published.  Fourteen 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  work  commenced,  42*5 jOOO 
dollars  have  already  been  expended  upon  it,  and  four 
volumes  more,  with  an  additional  expenditure  of  150,000 
dollars,  are  still  expected. 
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Of  the  Tolames  pubLislied,  two  are  on  tlie  Botany  of  the 
State,  by  Dr  Torry  of  New  York ;  five  on  its  Zoolog)'^, 
by  Dr  De  Kay ;  four  on  its  Greology,  by  Matberi  Yan- 
t]£em,  Hall|  and  Emmons,  one  Tolunie  by  each  ;  one  on 
the  MiDeraIogy,by  Dr  Beck ;  one  on  ihePalaeontologyjby 
Mr  llall ;  and  three  on  the  Agriculture,  by  Dr  Emmons. 
There  are  in  these  Yolumes  some  things  which  might 
have  been  done  more  methodically,  had  the  work  to  be 
begun  now  with  the  knowledge  acquired  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  survey,  and  with  the  prospect  of  the  large 
sum  to  complete  It  which  has  from  time  to  time  been 
voted  for  the  purpose ;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  very  credit- 
able to  the  science  of  the  State  of  New  York,  contains 
large  additions  to  our  previous  knowledge,  especially  in 
its  geological  and  paleeontological  department  ^  and  is  an 
honourable  testimony  to  the  willingness  of  the  common- 
aense  legislators  of  the  State,  to  expend  large  sums  of 
money  even  for  objects  which  do  not  at  first  sight  pro- 
mise an  equivalent  return  of  material  profit*  The  fame 
which  such  works  bring  to  a  country  goes  for  some  thing 
even  with  them. 

An  examination  of  the  several  volumes  of  this  work 
has  reminded  me  of  an  observatiouj  which  numerous 
other  circumstances  from  time  to  time  forced  upon  my 
attention  during  my  stay  in  the  United  States.  A  fever- 
ish anxiety  manifests  itself  every  now  and  then,  even 
among  scientific  men  of  undoubted  talent,  to  give  their 
science  a  national  instead  of  a  catholic  character*  The 
naturalists  are  uneasy  under  the  fetters  of  European 
authority,  and  call  out  for  a  nomenclature  native  to 
themselves.  The  geologists  disdain  to  name  their  for^ 
mat  ions  by  designations  taken  firom  European  localities^ 
and  wish  to  make  it  a  point  of  patriotism  to  contrive  and 
adopt  a  classification  and  nomenclature  pm-ely  American. 
The  mineralogist  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  an  analysis 
of  aU  minerals  found  in  America,  simply  because  they 
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are  ATDerican — though  there  are  abundance  of  stUl  ira- 
analyaed  suhstances  upon  which  those  qualified  to  ana- 
lyse may,  for  many  years  to  come,  he  far  more  pro- 
fit ahly  employed  for  the  benefit  of  raineralogical  science. 
And  tlie  same  spirit  occasionally  appears  in  these  volumes 
of  the  New  Tork  Natural  History.  The  author  of  the 
volumes  on  Scientific  Agriculturcj  for  example^  has  pled 
for  the  analysis,  organic  and  inorganic,  of  every  species 
of  cultivated  grain j  root,  and  fruity  si m ply  because  it  is  of 
Kew  York  State  growth ;  and  thus,  on  the  analysis  of 
those  vegetables  which  are  best  known,  to  which  most 
had  been  done  In  Europe  already,  a  vast  amount  of 
labour  has  been  expended,  for  the  devotion  of  which  to 
other  less  known  productions  science  would  have  been 
abundantly  gratefuL 

Not  that  this  comparatively  useless  labour  would  have 
been  unworthily  expended  had  the  analyses,  made  and 
published  J  been  performed  more  carefully  or  by  better 
methods  than  those  which  we  previously  possessed*  We 
may  safely  look  upon  all  our  past  analyses  as  little  more 
than  tentative,  and  reckon  upon  their  being  gradually 
superseded  by  others  of  greater  trustworthiness,  because 
performed  by  the  aid  of  lights  which  past  analysts  did 
not  possess.  But  these  numerous  New  York  analyses  do 
not  possess  that  character ;  and  a  careful  criticism  of 
methods  and  results  shows  that,  where  they  differ  from 
our  best  European  analyses,  they  are  not  to  be  preferredj 
as  their  evidence  does  not  strengthen  them  where  they 
agree-  In  factj  the  vast  number  of  analyses  which  these 
volumes  contaiu,  compared  with  the  short  time  in  which 
the  entire  volumes  were  prepared,  alone  indicate  haste 
and  throw  suspicion  upon  the  trustworthy  nature  of  the 
results. 

I  have  rarely  met  with  a  person  who  appeared 
to  me  to  possess  a  wider  range  of  knowledge  of  the 
various  branches  of  natural  science,  which  may  usefully 
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\m  brooglit  to  bear  upon  practical  agrictiltnre  hj  a  man 
of  a  practical  tum  of  mind  and  some  familiarity 
wtih  raral  affairs^  than  Dr  Emmons,  to  whom  one 
branch  of  the  geological  and  the  whole  of  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  the  survey  has  been  entroBted.  Bnt 
the  ambition  to  overtake  too  many  branches,  to  cover  too 
much  ground  by  his  own  exertions,  and  to  do  too  much 
work  in  far  too  little  time — has  led  him,  I  fear,  to  saeri- 
See  accuracj  to  extent^  and  to  waste,  in  re-doing 
what  others  had  better  done  before,  a  precioua  energy 
and  life  which  might  have  dug  out  much  treasure  to  the 
permanent  enriching  of  science,  and  the  bestowal  of  new 
honour  upon  himself  and  his  country. 

The  eager  impatience  to  play  the  first  r6k  m  science, 
aa  in  politics,  is  not  to  be  gratified  by  the  execution  of  a 
Tast  amount  of  work^  but  by  doing  what  is  performed 
accurately  and  wcUi  Nor  will  it  be  attained  by  shutting 
np  American  science  in  a  eeries  of  awaddlings — under 
the  name  of  classifications  and  nomenclatures — merely 
national.  This  may  retard  the  progress  of  generat 
science,  hut  it  cannot  giye  America  rule  in  the  scientific 
world.  The  direction  of  a  given  branch  of  natural 
Bcienee  will  always  remain  with  those,  in  whatever  coun- 
try they  may  happen  to  live,  who,  at  a  given  time,  arc 
generally  believed  by  its  living  cultivators  to  have  done 
most  to  promote  its  adTanceraent,  And  whenever  our 
Transatlantic  cousins  shall  have  leisure  ao  to  devote  the 
energies  of  any  one  of  their  countrymeu,  as  to  enable  him 
to  take  the  lead  of  all  others  in  widening  some  one 
branch  of  natural  knowledge  or  fixing  its  principles,  then 
all  Europe  will  readily  bow  to  his  authority,  and  most 
willingly  adopt  the  amendmenta  he  may  recommend  in 
nomenclature  and  classification,  and  even  hail  them  as 
most  efficient  helps  towards  the  further  progress  of  pure 
science. 

The  other  importaut  labour  I  have  referred  to  ia  an 
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entire  reYiBion  of  tha  code  of  law  and  of  procedure  In 
the  courts  of  justice  of  the  State.  In  the  amended 
Conatitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  adopted  by 
the  electors  on  the  3d  of  November  1846j  it  was 
provided  J  (art  i,  §  17,)  that  "  the  Legislatiire,  at  its  first 
Besiion  after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall 
appoiot  three  commissioDers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
reduce  into  a  written  and  systeniatic  code  the  wholo 
body  of  the  law  of  this  State,  or  so  much  and  such  parts 
thereof  as  to  the  eaid  commissioners  sliall  seem  practi- 
ticable  and  expedient."  And  again,  in  art,  vi,  §  24, 
The  Legislature  J  at  its  first  se&sion  after  the  adoption 
of  this  Constitution,  shall  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
three  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  ahall  be  to  revise, 
reform,  simplify,  and  abridge  the  rules  and  practice, 
pleadings,  formSj  and  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  record 
of  this  State, 

In  consequence  of  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution^ 
the  two  sets  of  commissioners  were  appointed,  and  began 
their  labours  in  1847.  The  commissioners  on  practice 
and  pleadings  speedily  matured  a  "  code  of  procedure  " 
in  civil  cases^  containing  many  alterations,  simplifications, 
and  amendments  on  the  ancient  practice  of  the  courts. 
In  particular,  it  did  away  with  the  distinction  between 
Courts  of  Law  and  Courts  of  Equity,  combining  the  two 
jurisdictions,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Scotch  Court  of  Session- 
Much  learning  and  ability  were  displayed  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  this  code,  and  in  the  notes  by  which  the 
alterations  it  recommended  were  explained  and  defended. 
It  was  adopted  at  once  by  both  Houses  of  Legislature, 
went  immediately  into  operation,  and  the  Commissioners 
turned  their  attention  with  equal  energy  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  code  of  criminal  procedure,  in  which  I  believe 
they  are  still  engaged* 

In  a  work  like  this,  intricate  at  once  and  comprehen- 
ftivoi  en^ors  and  oversighti^  could  not  fail  to  be  made, 
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which  have  awakened  severe  criticismsj  and  must  occa- 
gton  hotli  litigation  and  loaa  to  manj  soitors  in  the  State. 
But  a  main  evil  complained  of  isj  that  in  drawing  up 
thii  code  io  reference  to  remedies/'  the  commiBeioneis 
have  in  many  cases  mat^rialij  altered  the  qaestioD  of 
"  rights," — have  thus  summarily,  therefore,  and  without 
warrant|  ch^inged  the  law  itself,  and  have  infringed  npc^a 
the  duties  of  the  other  set  of  commissioners j  to  whom  was 
intrusted  the  preparatioD  of  a  "  code  of  the  laws  of  the 
State.*' 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  these  objee- 
tions  and  differences  of  opinion.  Every  one  can  under- 
stand how  remedies  and  rights  catmot  fail  on  many 
occasions  to  run  into  each  other,  and  that  a  code  of  the 
former,  which  should  be  consistent  with  modem  know- 
ledge, and  with  tlie  circumstances  of  a  country  like  Kew 
York — in  which  the  trammels  of  old  forms  and  constitu- 
tions do  not  so  tie  the  hands  of  improvers  as  they  do 
among  m — could  not  satisfactorily,  and  upon  broad  prin- 
cipleSj  be  prepared  without  interfering  with  tbe  latter. 
But  the  point  It  is  of  Importance  for  a  foreigner  to 
appreciate  is  the  greatness  and  manifest  utility  of  the 
undertaking  itself.  For,  though  difficulties  may  lie  in 
the  way  of  the  execution,  the  design  is  worthy  of  a  clear- 
headed advancing  people,  and  the  final  result  must  be 
accompanied  by  much  practical  advantage  to  the  State* 
There  is  an  air  of  resolute  dignity  in  the  determination 
of  a  convocation  of  the  people  at  once  to  codify  and 
make  simple  the  whole  law  and  legal  practice  of  the 
State ;  and,  in  a  country  where  such  a  whole s^ale  resolu- 
tion could  at  once  be  come  to,  the  obstacles  to  change 
for  the  better  must  be  very  much  fewer  and  less  powerful 
than  in  most  European  countries. 

The  tendency  to  litigation  is  said  to  exist  in  the 
United  States  more  strongly  than  in  other  countries, 
and  perhaps  the  extreme  democratic  notion  of  equal 
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rights  disposes  men  to  stubbornness  in  mamtainiDg  their 
own  opinions,  even  at  the  expense  of  actions  at  law- 
To  make  law  expensive  is  said  to  have  the  effect  in 
Europe  of  repressing  such  a  spirit  of  litigatiouj  and  it  is 
argued  that  the  cheapening  and  simplifying  of  the  forms 
of  process  will  encourage  a  disposition  already  too  mani- 
fest in  North  America*  But  if  such  an  argument  be 
good  in  favour  of  a  denial  of  justice,  it  ought  to  be  so 
also  in  favour  of  a  denial  of  all  those  liberties  which  are 
secured  by  a  constitutional  government.  It  is  the  argu- 
ment of  Austria  against  Hungary,  that  to  concede  rights 
leads  to  csccBseSj  though  the  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries shows  that  well-tempered  rights  can  be  so  secured 
as  to  repress  the  tendency  to  extremes  which  exists 
alike  in  the  minds  of  the  ruler  and  the  ruled. 

Among  the  laws  of  this  State  which  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  a  European  as  directly  affecting  the  domestic  and 
^^©ocial  relations,  are  these  two — 

Ftrstj — That  a  married  woman  may  take  by  Inherit- 
ance,  or  by  gift,  devise^  or  bequest,  from  any  person,  other 
than  her  husband,  hold  to  her  own  separate  use,  and  con- 
vey the  sam6j  whether  real  or  personal  property,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  like  effect,  as  if  she  was  unmarried  j 
and  the  same  is  not  subject  to  the  disposal  of  her  hus- 
band, nor  liable  for  his  debts."  And^ 

Second  ~y^hm,  a  householder  having  a  family  becomes 
bankrupt,  a  homestead,  not  exceeding  1000  dollars  in 
valucj  is  exempted  from  execution ;  and  this  exemption 
continues  after  the  death  of  the  hushandj  nntil  the 
youngest  child  becomes  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
till  the  death  of  the  widow.  It  is  not  exempted,  however, 
from  taxes,  or  from  the  payment  of  the  purchase-money , 
and  it  must  be  recorded  in  the  clerk's  office,  when  piir- 
chased,  as  designed  for  the  homestead  property. 

Similar  laws  have  been  passed  in  several  of  the  other 
VOL.  11*  T 
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Stiites.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  their  ahfitract  justice^ 
it  is  easy  to  recognise  in  them  that  greater  influence 
of  the  female  sex  which j  among  the  visible  peculiaritieB 
of  their  social  state,  is  one  of  the  first  which  is  perceived 
by  an  Anglo-Saxon  from  Europe. 

This  greater  influence  will  not  be  without  good  fruits  to 
the  happiness  of  the  humbler  classes  of  American  society, 
if  it  prevent  the  establishment  among  them  of  that  very 
melancholy  state  of  things  which  prevails  among  the  work- 
ing-classes in  this  country  as  to  the  state  of  their  earniiigs. 

It  has  been  computed  that,  among  those  whose  earnings 
are  from  10s.  to  15s*  weekly,  at  least  one-half  is  spent 
by  the  man  upon  objects  *  in  which  the  other  members 
of  the  family  have  no  share.  Among  artisans  earning 
from  20s.  to  30s.  weekly j  it  is  said  that  at  least  one-third 
of  the  amount  is  in  many  cases  thus  selfishly  devoted." 
American  society  might  consent  to  submit  to  many  evils 
arising  out  of  excessive  female  influence,  if  it  can  save 
itself  from  the  spread  among  its  skilled  labourers  of  such 
unchristian  and  selfish  and  ruinous  habits  as  these. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  I  may 
advert  to  a  mode  of  canvassing  for  office,  on  the  part  of 
eminent  lawyers^  to  which  custom  would  no  douhtj  afler 
a  time,  reconcile  even  an  English  barrister  or  a  Scottish 
advocate,  but  which,  with  our  prevailing  opinions  and 
sensitivenessj  would  scarcely  be  descended  to  by  men  of 
high  standing  at  present. 

I  have,  in  a  former  chapter,  spoken  of  the  popular 
election  of  judges  of  all  grades  in  this  State — a  custom 
introduced  by  the  amended  constitution  of  1846.  The 
Attorney-general  is  in  like  manner  elected  by  popular 
suffrage  at  a  general  election,  and  holds  office  for  two 
years. 

Most  of  the  reading  public  of  this  country  who  interest 

*  What  Mr  Potter,  from  wlioro  I  nn^ke  tliia  extract^  very  properly 
calls   Hi/'impo^ed  IcKtaiion.'* 
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themselves  In  American  affaii's,  are  aware  of  tlie  existence 
of  a  body  of  men  in  the  State  of  New  York  who  have 
been  distinguished  as  anti-renters  ''—persons  who  hold 
portions  of  ancient  grants  or  manors,  on  condition  of 
paying  certain  reserved  rents  and  manorial  claims  to  the 
original  grauteej  or  lord  of  the  raanorj  from  whom  they 
hold*  During  late  years  the  payment  of  these  rents  and 
charges  began  first  to  be  complained  of,  then  to  be 
resisted,  then  absolutely  refused,  and  finally  their  legality 
to  be  disputed.  The  question  has  caused  ranch  excite- 
ment and  considerable  disturbance  in  the  State.  It  has 
been  agitated  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  courts  of  law, 
and  the  supposed  opinions  in  regard  to  it  of  candidates 
for  legal  appointments  is  said  to  have  formed  an  element 
which  weighed  with  many  in  determining  which  can- 
didate they  would  support. 

During  the  last  canvass  for  the  office  of  Attorney- 
general,  I  met  with  the  following  advertisement  in  the 
public  journals  of  the  State  i — - 

I  have  repeatedly  been  applied  to  by  individuals  to 
know  my  opinions  with  regard  to  the  manorial  titles, 
and  what  course  I  Intended  to  pursue,  if  elected,  in  rela- 
tion to  suits  commenced  and  to  be  commenced  imder  the 
joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  I  have 
imiformly  replied  to  these  inquiries,  that  1  regard  the 
manor  titles  as  a  public  curse,  which  ought  not  to  exist 
in  a  free  government ,  and  that,  if  they  can  be  broken  up 
and  invalidated  by  law,  it  will  give  rae  great  pleasure ; 
and  I  shall  prosecute  the  pending  suits  with  as  much 
vigour  and  industry  as  I  possess j  and  will  commence 
others,  if,  on  examination,  I  shall  he  satisfied  there  is  the 
least  possible  chance  of  succcsSp  I  regard  these  prose- 
cutions as  a  matter  of  public  duty^  and,  in  thb  instance, 
duty  squares  with  my  inclinations  and  wishes. 

"  L,  Chatfield,^' 
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Str  ChatfieM  is  now  Attorney-general;  and  I  was 
informed  that  the  known  opinions  of  certain  of  the  old 
judges,  on  this  exciting  question,  was  one  of  the  under- 
stood reasons  why  they  were  not  re-elected  by  popular 
suffirage  when,  according  to  the  New  Constitntion^  their 
term  of  oiBce  had  expired*  Where  nearly  all  persons 
are  party-men,  and  the  tenure  of  all  oflSee  ia  short,  the 
will  of  the  majority  must  soon  make  itself  felt,  even  by 
llie  interpreters  and  administrators  of  the  law. 

As  my  leisure  did  not  admit  of  my  paying  a  visit  to 
the  large  and  celebrated  penitentiary  at  Sing-Sing,  which 
is  far  down  the  Hudson  j  and  within  thirty-three  miles  of 
New  York,  I  willingly  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  the 
penitentiary  of  this  city.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a 
public  visit  of  the  authorities,  and  therefore  every  part 
of  the  building  was  thrown  open,  though  fewer  oppor- 
tunities were  thereby  presented  for  the  special  inquiries 
of  a  foreigner.  The  Auburn  system,  as  it  is  called,  is 
adopted  here  as  in  all  the  pemtentiaries  of  New  England, 
New  York,  Canada j  and  most  of  the  north- western 
States.  Solitary  coufiuement  at  night  and  on  Sundays, 
solitary  meals  every  day,  and  constant  but  absolutely 
silent  labour  in  company  in  large  well-veutilated  work- 
shops, and  under  strict  superintendencej  form  the  essence 
of  this  system.  It  is  distinguished  from  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  the  additional  rigour  of  solitary  labour,  which 
is  adopted  in  the  latter. 

Everything  was  in  excellent  order,  and  comfortably 
warm,  and  both  males  and  females,  in  theii*  several  wards, 
were  equally  diligent,  silent,  apparently  in  good  healtli, 
and  under  perfect  control.  There  were  about  one  hun- 
dred prisoners  in  this  housCj  confined  chiefly  for  petty 
larcenies,  and  they  were  for  the  most  part  employed  upon 
matting  and  wicker-work*  The  size  and  construction  of 
the  cells,  and  of  their  meagre  furniture,  their  arrange- 
ment in  successive  stories  in  a  square  tower,  shut  in  by 
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blind  walk  at  tbe  distance  of  about  twelve  feet,  and  the 
separate  disposal  of  the  prisoners,  was  mucb  the  same  as 
has  been  so  often  described  by  visitors  to  Slug-Sing  and 
the  other  North  American  penitentiaries.  In  an  econo- 
mical point  of  vjQWj  the  system  is  a  cheaper  one  in 
America  than  in  Europe,  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
labour,  the  ready  i^ale  obtained  for  articles  of  manufac- 
ture,  and  the  large  proportion  of  the  whole  expense  of 
the  prison,  which  is  defrayed  by  the  labour  of  the  prisoners 
themselves  in  the  former  country* 

Albany^  Jan,  15,  1850- — I  this  day  paid  a  visit  to  the 
city  of  Troy,  which  is  now  a  rival  to  Albanyj  and  is  situ- 
ated about  seven  miles  higher  up  the  river.  It  stands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Iludson,  on  a  long  flat  of  intervale 
land,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  River, 
It  contains  about  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  has 
vfide  streets,  massive  churches  and  other  public  buildings, 
and  well-built  bouses*  The  Hudson  is  navigable  for 
large  steamers  as  high  as  Troy,  and  West  Troy  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Erie  and  Cham  plain  Canals,  so  that  pas- 
sengers and  goods  for  Canada j  Vermont,  western  New 
York,  or  the  western  States,  proceed  more  directly 
through  this  city  than  if  they  stop  and  re-ship  at  Albany. 
Troy,  therefore,  is  very  flourishingj  has  mills  and  manu- 
factories of  various  kinds,  is  already,  like  Albany,  climb- 
ing up  the  steep  banks  which  hem  in  the  low  intei'vale, 
and  will  necessarily  increase  with  the  prosperity  and 
commerce  of  those  coimties  which  communicate  with  the 
Atlantic  through  Lake  Ghamplainj  the  Mohawk,  and  the 
Hudson.  If  any  large  portion  of  the  trafBe  of  the  great 
lakes  should  find  its  way,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown  to  bo 
probable,  througli  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  canals  which 
connect  this  river  with  Lake  Champlain,  Troy  will 
benefit  by  it  more  directly  than  any  other  city  in  the 
State,  The  transport  through  Troy,  and  the  transit  dues 
levied  thercj  already  exceed  those  which  are  collected  at 
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the  older  city  of  Albany ;  and  Leeds  doe®  not  feel  fiorer 
against  Bradford  for  intermeddling  with  its  trade,  than 
the  Albanians  do  against  the  Trojans  for  int€ft;6{itiDg 
their  foreign  traffic* 

The  railwaji  from  New  York  and  Boston  mre  con- 
tinued from  Albany  to  Troy,  and  measures  are  in  pro- 
greee  for  extending  the  line  through  Vermont  and  into 
Canada*  The  completian  of  such  a  line  would  interfere 
with  the  plans  both  of  Boston  and  Portland,  and  eeeure 
to  I^ew  York  a  portion  of  the  European  traffic  which 
each  of  theae  ports  has  sangnine  hopes  of  being  able  to 
divert  exclusively  to  itself. 

There  are  many  in  the  free  States  who  covet  a 
closer  connection  with  the  shores  of  the  St  Lawrence 
than  that  which  canals  and  railroad s  would  produce*  In 
whatever  form,  or  by  whichever  claea,  the  Annexation 
movement  is  brought  forward  in  Canada^  it  will  find 
ready  sympathisers  in  the  Empire  State,  I  heard,  aa  it 
may  be  supposed,  many  opinions  and  discussions  upon 
the  matter,  to  which  I  shall  not  here  advert*  The 
following  resolutions^  brought  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  present  session  (1849-50)  by  Mr 
Wheeler  J  member  for  Franklin  County,  (a  county  hor- 
dering  on  Canada,)  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  are 
here,  however,  not  quite  out  of  place  ; — 

Mr  Wheeler,  of  Franklin  County,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  lie  on  the  table  : — 

"  Whereas^  by  the  original  articles  of  the  Confedera- 
tion adopted  by  the  States  of  this  Union,  it  was  provided 
that  Canada,  acceding  to  this  Confederation,  and  join- 
ing the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted 
into  and  entitled  to  aU  the  advantages  of  this  Union. 

And  whtreaSj  recent  occurrences  in  the  Provinces  of 
Canada  indicate  a  strong  and  growing  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  people  thereof  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  the  foregoing  offer,  and  to  apply  for 
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admission  among  the  Sovereign  States  of  this  Union ; 
ThereforOj 

Jtesolmdj  (if  the  Senate  con  cur  J  That^  believing  the 
admission  of  Canada  into  the  Union  to  be  a  measure 
intimately  connected  with  the  permanent  prosperity  and 
glory  of  both  countries,  tlie  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York  are  earnestly  desirous  to  see  such  Union  effcctedj 
without  a  violation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of 
the  amicable  relations  existing  with  the  British  Govem- 
montj  or  with  the  law  of  nations. 

Mesolvedy  (if  the  Senate  concur,)  That  the  annexa- 
tion of  Canada,  and  the  other  Provinces  of  Great  Britain 
in  North  Americaj  effected  by  negotiation  with  the 
British  Government,  and  with  the  voluntary  consent  of 
the  people  of  said  Provinces,  upon  equitable  and  honour- 
able terms,  is  an  object  of  incalculable  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States*  It  would  reunite  into  one 
family,  and  make  citizens  of  a  brave^  industrious,  and 
intelligent  people,  who  are  now  our  brethren  in  interest 
and  language.  It  would  save  this  country  the  expense 
of  maintaining  a  line  of  custom-houses  and  fortifica- 
tions 3,500  miles  in  extent,  and  give  to  the  whole  con- 
tinent the  blessing  of  free  and  unmolested  trade.  It 
would  secure  the  preponderance  of  free  Institutions  in 
this  Union,  and  it  would  unite  under  one  republican 
government,  all  the  people  and  all  the  territory  between 
the  Atlantic  and  tlie  Pacific,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean, 

"  Mesalved^  (if  the  Senate  concur,)  That  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  be  requested  to  co- 
operate in  any  measure  which  the  general  administra- 
tion may  adopt,  to  promote  the  peaceful  annexation  of 
the  British  North  American  Provinces  to  this  country*^' 

Considering  the  origin  of  the  cities  of  Albany  and 
New  York,  from  the  original  Dutch  settlers  on  the  Hud- 
aon,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  words  in  common  use 
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ercn  in  polite  sociatj  in  Albany,  the  meaning  of  wkidt, 
ui  EogHgliniaii,  wbo  bas  never  been  in  Holland,  or  beui 
ftocustamed  to  dip  into  a  Dutch  dictionarj,  is  unable  to 
understand .  Cookie j  m  the  ears  of  a  Scotdiman,  is  m 
familiar  as  in  those  of  an  Albanian,  as  the  name  of  a 
little  light  tea-cake*  Cruller,  (Dutchj  kruller,)  a  twigted 
atripe  of  sweet  paste  of  Tarious  forms,  fried  in  lard,  is 
unknown  amoDg  us,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  Dough  nuk 
are  round  pieces  of  similar  paste,  abont  the  size  of  wal- 
nuts, similarlj  fried.  Oly-koek  (oO-cake)  is  a  dougb-ntil 
with  raisins  in  it,  made  at  Yale,  or  New-Year^s  Day* 
All  these  forms  of  sweet  paste,  baked  in  the  oven,  are 
€x>mmon  among  us ;  the  peculiarity  of  the  cruller  and 
dough-nut  being  that,  like  fried  fishj  they  are  cooked  by 
immeraion  in  boiling  lard.  Chowder^  a  favourite  dish 
in  New  England — a  stew  of  fish,  pork,  onions^  and 
biscuit,  often  prepared  by  pic-nic  particsj  who  visit  the 
sea-shore,  from  fish  caught  at  the  time — is  not  unknown 
at  our  tables,  though  not  usually  prepared  after  the 
approved  New  England  fashion- 
Such  words  as  these  are  real  additions  to  the  riches  of 
the  English  language,  as  they  are  names  of  things  not 
previously  known  to  the  English  tongue.  So  are  the 
words  Succatask^  for  unripe  Indian  com  and  beans^ 
boiled  together  whole  |  HoTtnny^  for  coarsely  ground  or 
broken  Indian  com,  boiled  with  water,  Suppaun  (New 
York)  and  Sampj  (New  England)  both  of  Indian  origin^ 
and  Mush^  (Pennsylvania)  of  English  derivation,  are 
synonymous  for  hasty-pudding  or  porridge,  made  of  fine 
Indian-eom  meal,  and  two  of  them  could  be  dispensed 
with.  Since  the  introduction  of  Indian  meal  amongst 
nSj  the  word  hominy  has  been  introduced  as  the  proper 
name  of  porridge  made  from  Indian  meal ;  but  w^hen  the  ^ 
Indians  bruised  theur  com,  they  sifted  out  the  fine  flour, 
which  they  called  samp^  the  coarse  remainder  they  called 
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File  with  ua  has  a  slang  meaning,  very  different  from 
its  household  sense  m  Albany ;  there  it  is  the  usual  name 
for  a  mop.  A  lady  will  also  lament  that  she  has  got  a 
wtnkelkawk  in  her  gown ;  this  means  an  angular  tear, 
like  the  letter     and  ia  pure  Dutcb, 

Among  parliamentary  words,  Sam  Slick  has  made 
Bunkum y  or  *^  talking  to  Bunknm  " — making  speeches  at 
Washington  J  or  in  the  State  Legislatiirej  which  are 
intended  not  for  the  House,  but  for  tbe  speaker's  consti- 
tuents—suflSci  cut  ly  famihar  to  English  readers.  Log- 
rolling^  is  another  equally  significant  and  useful  word  in 
parllamentarydiction,  derived,  as  I  have  already  explained, 
from  a  practice  of  the  lumberers.  When  the  trees  are 
felled  and  trimmed,  "  rolling  the  logs*'  to  the  rivers  or 
brooks  down  which  they  are  to  be  floated,  as  soon  as  the 
spring  freshets  set  in^  remains  to  be  done.  This  being 
the  hardest  work  of  all,  the  men  of  Beveral  camps  will 
unite,  giving  their  conjoined  strength  to  the  first  party 
on  Monday,  to  the  second  on  Tuesday,  and  so  on,  A 
like  system  in  parliamentary  matters  is  called  log-rolling. 
You  and  your  friends  help  me  in  my  railroad  hill,  and  I 
and  my  friends  help  you  with  your  bank  charter ;  or 
sometimes  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats,  when  nearly 
balanced,  will  get  up  a  party  log-roUing,  agreeing  that 
the  one  shall  be  allowed  to  carry  through  a  certain 
measure  without  much  opposition,  provided  a  similar 
concession  is  granted  to  the  other.  The  former  variety 
of  log-rolling  is  said  to  be  very  frequent  in  the  State 
Legislatures »  It  is  probably  not  rare  either  in  Wash- 
ington or  Westminster* 

k  I  notice  two  peculiarities  in  the  use  of  English  words 
1  have  heard  on  the  Hudson,  which  probably  owe  their 
origin  to  the  connecting  of  German  or  Dutch  ideas  with 
the  English  sound*  In  New  York  they  talk  of  riding  in 
a  steamboat ;  we  say  sail,  which  is  as  improperj  says  the 
New  Yorker,  because  our  river  steamers  have  no  sails. 
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In  mme  parts  of  otir  own  isl^d  the  people  talk  of  saSwg 
m  a  mrt^  aod  the  German  see^  ootlimg  wrong  in  speak- 
ing  of  his  having  esperienced  a  severe  sea^cknefia^ 
(See-krankheit,)  b&  he  came  in  the  DLUgenoe  from  Dres- 
den to  Berlin.  The  German  ret^n  is  usually  applied  to 
progression  on  the  back  of  animaL  But  the  Dntch  use 
their  ryden  not  merely  as  we  do  to  riding  in  a  carriagei 
but  to  ruling  on  sk4jU€s^  and  in  other  ways ;  so  that  to  the 
Ihitch  on  the  Hudson  is  probably  due  the  riding  in 
steamboats. 

With  us  the  judge  tries,  and  the  lawyer  conducts, 
pleads^  or  defends  a  cause,  I  met  here,  howererj  with 
lawyers  who  talked  of  having  been  so  far  off  trying  a 
cause^  or  of  having  tried  so  many  causes,  when  they  had 
only  appeared  in  each  as  counsel  in  behalf  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  suit. 
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pffiich  orchardti  on  different  fioils.— Enemies  of  the  peach-tree*— Peach- 
borer, — The  yellowBj  its  caune  and  cui?e  unknown. — Former  healthi- 
er of  thia  tre©» — Appearance  of  diaeaee  in  1800, — The  result  of  ei- 
haunting  cultivation.— Philadelphia,  its  attractions  and  hoflpitoHty,— 
Qirard  Collegen^ — llie  penitential*}*  and  Philadelphia  gybtem.^ — Fair- 
nioiiat  Water- works. — Relative  proportions  of  the  diJferent  religious 
secte-^ — Professor  Hare, — Salt-water  terrapin^  a  luiury  at  Philadelphia. 
— Fertilising  property  of  the  green  sand, —  Suppoaetl  caus^i  of  ita  forti- 
lieing  action, — Probable  prcjeence  of  phosphate  of  lime. — Dificovery  of 
thin  phosphate  in  large  quantity,—  Formation  of  the  green  grains  of 
the  green  sand, — Production  of  blue  crystals  of  phosphate  of  iroiL. — 
Geological  survey  of  Pennsylvania. — Delay  of  the  State  Legislature 
in  publishing  the  results.^ — German  population  of  Pennsylvania. — 
Their  supposed  un-progroBfiing  chamcter. — ^TtJBtod  by  the  state  of  tho 
common  school  teachings  compai'ed  with  that  of  New  York  State.  ^ — 
Comparative  prospects  of  the  next  generation  in  these  States.— Wages 
and  price  of  land* — State  of  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania, — Coloured 
people,  thai  r  condition  in  Philadelphia. — Preferenoe  of  white  labourers 
from  fear  or  choice, —Their  expulaion  from  the  Atlantic  border — 
Their  increase  in  the  North- Weatoru  States*— Natural  raigration 
beyond  human  controL — Mr  Lea's  collection  of  shells. — Journey  to 
Baltimore.— SoO  on  the  Suitquehannah. — City  of  BaJtimorOj  its  pod- 
tion,^ — Condition  and  houses  of  the  mechanics. — Diminution  of  the 
slave  population  in  Maryland. — Froe-scbools  in  Baltimore, — ^Stat^ 
agricultural  cbendst* — Analysing  soils  on  the  spot. — Sources  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  Baltimore*— Large  transit-trade, — CimTass-backed  duck, — 
Maryland  hama  and  apple-teddy. — Mulatto  lands*— -Remarkable  ejects 
of  gypsum  on  them. — Tertiary  green  sanda. — Journey  to  Waahington, 


pHiLADELPHlAj  Jan.  26. — ^Yeaterday  morning  I  left 
Albany  for  New  York  by  railway,  stayed  there  overnight j 
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and  came  on  to  Philadelphia  this  forenoon.  The  dis- 
tance hj  railroad  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  is 
about  ninety  miles,  and  four  bours  is  the  usual  tiioe 
occupied  in  the  journey. 

After  crossiug  the  North  River  from  New  Yoric  to 
Jersey  cityj  a  flat  of  two  miles  in  width  extends  from 
the  river  to  a  ridge  of  igneous  rocks,  through  which  the 
railroad  is  earned  by  a  deep  cutting.  At  Newark^ 
(thirteen  miles,)  the  prevailing  geological  and  agricul- 
tural character  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  becomei 
appjireut*  New  red  sandstones,  soft  and  cinimbling, 
form  light  red  sandy  and  marly  soils,  easy  to  tiU,  and 
bearing  much  Indian  com,  and  a  gently  undulating  but 
generally  flat  country,  from  which  the  water  in  many 
localities  escapes  too  slowly.  The  snowj  which  two 
months  before  I  had  encountered  in  New  Brunswick, 
and  which  covered  the  ground  deeply  when  I  left  Albany 
yesterday  morning,  had  gradually  lessened  as  I  ap^* 
preached  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  shores  of  Long  Island 
Sound  had  entirely  disappeared-  1  was  enabled,  there- 
forCj  to  see  the  naked  surtace  of  the  country  as  if  winter 
had  not  yet  come  on. 

As  we  approached  the  Schuylkill  at  Trenton,  the  soils 
became  less  red,  and  thence  along  this  river  by  Bristol 
to  Philadelphia,  grey  gravels  prevailed,  and  light  grey 
»andy  soils,  very  poor  in  many  places,  and  covered  with 
frequent  unpromising  orchards.  The  red  land  north  of 
the  Schuylkill  is  naturally  a  broad-leaved  or  hardwood 
region ;  but  on  these  grey  sandi  the  gloomy  pines  usurp 
almost  the  entire  surface. 

New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  are  famed  for 
their  orchards,  and  New  Jersey  especially  for  its  immense 
produce  of  peaches.  Orchards  of  ten  to  twenty  thousand 
peach-trees  are  not  uncommon  in  this  State-  Each 
tree  yields,  when  in  bearing,  an  average  produce  of  a 
bushel  of  perfect  fruit*    Thia  ia  sent  in  vast  quantities 
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to  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Pluladelpbiaj  where 
the  price  yaries  from  fifty  cents  (2s.  2d.)  to  four  dollars 
(17s.  6d*)  a  bushel^ — the  average  retail  price  being  about 
6s.  6d>  a  bushel. 

The  remarkable  facility  with  which  the  peach-tree 
grows  on  the  soils  of  this  State  has  led  to  the  great 
extent  to  which  the  culture  of  the  tree  is  carried*  On 
the  greater  part  of  its  surface ,  howeYerj  the  tree  is  very 
short-lived,  continiies  in  profitable  bearing  only  about 
three  yearSj  and  rarely  yields  more  than  two  or  three 
good  crops p  The  large  peach-grower  has  always,  there- 
forej  a  succession  of  young  trees  coming  forward.  They 
bear  the  third  year;  and  if  they  produce  two  good 
crops  afterwardsj  they  repay  the  investment-  The 
ground  thus  occupied  is  poor,  thin,  light^  and  sandy, 
of  little  value  for  the  growth  of  corn  cropSj  and  is 
therefore  profitably  covered  with  these  quickly-dying 
orchards. 

Yet  better  J  richer,  and  deeper  soils  in  these  States  are 
also  covered  with  peach  orchards,  and  in  these  the  ti'ees 
take  deeper  root,  grow  up  healthily  and  in  luxuriance, 
andj  with  proper  care,  yield  crops  of  marketable  fruit  for 
twenty  successive  years.  The  mode  of  culture  on  the 
two  qualities  of  soils  is  very  different.  On  the  light  soilSj 
Indian  corn  or  rye,  or  some  other  suitable  crop,  is  sown 
between  the  rows  of  trees— which  are  planted  sixteen  to 
twenty-five  feet  apart — during  the  first  season  only  after 
the  trees  are  planted.  The  surface  is  then  left  at  rest, 
is  enriched  by  top-dressings,  and  is  undisturbed  by  the 
plough.  This  treatment  is  the  most  proper,  under  the 
circumstances.  The  soil  is  poor  and  thin ;  the  roots  run 
along  the  surface  in  search  of  food ;  the  plough,  if  put 
in,  would  injure  them,  and  would  retard  the  growth  of 
the  tree. 

On  the  richer,  deeper,  and  stronger  soilSj  the  inter- 
spaces are  ploughed  and  cropped  year  after  year,  I'he 
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roots  of  the  trees  descend  bejond  the  reach  of  the 
plonghahfLTe ;  the  land  la  kept  open^  mellow,  and  clean^ 
by  the  culture ;  and  the  tree  flourishes  for  a  seri^  of 
years^  and  is  more  luxariant  thaa  when  the  sod  is 
luibrokeii. 

The  chief  enemies  of  the  peacb-tree  in  theae  States 
are,  an  insect  called  the  peach-borer,  and  a  constitutional 
disease  called  tbe  yellowe.  The  borer,  JEgeria  exitima^ 
is  an  insect  that  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  bark,  at  the  base 
of  the  trunk,  immediately  beneath  the  surface  of  the'soiL 
These  are  hatched,  and  produce  a  white  gnib,  which 
borea  into  the  bark  and  sap-wood,  grows  to  the  size  of 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  forms  a  cocoon, 
passes  the  winter  in  the  tree,  and  emerges  in  a  winged 
form  in  the  month  of  June*  The  remedy  is  to  put  half- 
a-peck  of  air-slaked  lime  round  the  bottom  of  the  8tem| 
and  to  allow  it  to  remain  from  May  till  October. 

The  yellows  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  the  peach-tT«e^ 
andj  it  is  said,  to  North  America.  For  thirty  years  it 
has  killed  off  the  trees  by  thousands  \  but  nothing  k 
known  of  its  cause.  As  the  name  implies,  its  character 
is  to  cause  the  tree  to  produce  slender  wiry  shoots,  with 
email,  narrow,  yellow  leaves,  to  ripen  its  fruit  two  to 
four  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  to  yield  frnit  diminishing 
in  size,  and  becoming  purpliah,  spotted,  and  redder  in 
the  flesb  every  year,  and  to  die  altogether  in  from  one 
to  four  years.  It  is  believed  to  be  contagious,  and  \a 
certainly  propagated  by  bndding  or  grafting  from  a  dis- 
eased tree,  and  aSTects  the  stock,  whether  peach  j  almond, 
plum,  or  apricot. 

Cause  and  cure  for  this  disease  are  alike  unknown. 
Trees  which  exhibit  it  must  he  cut  down,  the  land  un- 
orcharded,  and  tilled  for  some  years,  and  tlien  healthy 
young  trees,  if  they  can  be  got,  planted  in  their  stead. 
But  certain  facts  in  the  history  of  this  disease,  which 
seem  to  throw  some  light  upon  its  cause,  are  interesting 
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and  instructive,  not  onlj  to  the  fruit-growing,  but  to  tlie 
grain-raising  farmer  also. 

For  a  hundred  years,  the  peach  flounshed  without  cai"e, 
and  full  of  health,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  to 
the  Connecticut  Riverj  and  produced  an  apparently  ex- 
hauatless  abundance  of  fruit.  But  about  1800^  attention 
was  drawn  around  Philadelphia  to  the  sudden  decay  and 
death  of  the  orchards  without  known  cause*  The  fatality 
spread  through  Delaware  into  New  Jersey j  wherCj  in 
1814j  many  of  the  orchards  were  entirely  destroyed. 
Some  years  later,  it  appeared  on  the  banks  of  t be  Hud- 
son ^  thence  spread  north  into  Conuecticut,  and  is  now 
slowly  bxit  surely  extending  along  the  rich  soils  of  west- 
em  New  York  J  towards  the  great  centre  of  the  peach 
cultivation  of  the  States,  on  the  Ohio  and  Missiasippi 
rivers*  * 

In  the  peach-orchards,  as  on  the  new  wheat-land Sj  a 

►thoughtless  exhausting  culture  was  carried  on.  As  if 
the  soil  would  never  tire  of  yielding,  the  uupruned  trees 
were  encouraged  to  yield  their  annual  loads  of  most 
ahimdant  fruit ;  and  wherever  it  was  possible,  a  constatit 
cropping  of  the  apace  between  the  trees  hastened  the 
wearing  out  of  the  oTertasked  land*  The  trees  them- 
selves, as  the  land  became  less  rich^  diminished  in  vigour, 
.  and  an  enfeebled  progeny  arose,  which  disease,  in  some 
form,  was  sure  to  attack. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  progress  of 
the  wheat  failure,  caused  by  the  attacks  of  the  midge, 
and  that  of  the  peach-orchards  above  described.  The 
injury  in  both  cases  is  first  done  to  the  soil ;  and  a  sure 
return  to  a  better  state  of  things  can  only  be  made  by 
renovating  the  soil  itself,  and  by  a  more  prudent  and 
skilful  subsequent  cultivation. 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  there  are  many  things 

*  DowKtNG'a  Fruiit  wml  Frml'Tna  of  Ammeat  p.  434. 
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which  deratre  the  attention  of  a  stranger.  Its  extent  * 
(three  hundred  thousand  mhabitant&]  and  regularity, 
the  number  of  handsome  public  buildings  it  eon- 
tains;  and  the  excellence  of  its  public  institutions— 
charitable,  educational,  BcientUic,  and  religioua^ — form  am 
important  part  of  its  attractions,  while  the  hospitality 
shown  to  the  foreigner  adds  pleasure  to  his  staj* 

The  State  House,  in  which  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  signed— the  Girard  College,  probably  the  most 
magnificent  educational  building  in  America  —  the  cele- 
brated Penitentiaryj  and  the  Fairmount  Water-worksj 
are  the  objects  which  chiefly  solicit  the  stranger's  regard. 
The  Girard  College,  like  some  of  the  Edinburgh  hospi- 
tals, is  an  institution  for  the  gratuitous  support  and 
education  of  destitute  children.  The  founder  left  the 
large  sum  of  six  millions  of  doUars  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  magnificent  marble  building  has  cost  two  millions  of 
dollars.  The  penitentiary  is  conducted  on  a  system 
which  so  far  differs  from  that  of  Sing-Sing,  and  the  other 
New  York  and  New  England  penitentiaries,  that  the 
prisoners  live  and  work  in  solitary  confinement,  are 
unseen  by  each  other,  and  unknown,  except  by  their 
numbers,  even  to  the  keepers.  Thus  they  contract  no 
evil  acquaintances,  even  by  eight — are  cot  kept  under 
constant  restraint  and  surveillance  while  in  the  houae^ 
and  J  when  they  go  out,  may  begin  to  lead  a  new  life 
without  the  fear  of  being  known  and  recogniBed,  or  led 
astray  by  acquaintances  thej  have  made  in  prison* 
These  are  by  many  considered  to  be  advantages  in  the 

Philadelphia  systemj"  while  the  Auburn  system  is 
more  economical  in  demanding  less  space  and  compelling 
more  labour  from  the  prisoners.  The  Fairmount  Water- 
works have  this  interesting  engineering  feature,  that,  bj 
the  erection  of  a  dam  across  the  Schuylkill,  a  fall  of 
twelve  feet  is  obtained  at  low  water ;  by  means  of  which 
the  water  of  the  river  itself  Ib  pumped  up  nearly  a 
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hundred  feet  into  large  reservairSj  from  which  the  city 
is  abundantly  and  cheaply  supplied. 

The  hospitalSj  the  House  of  Eefuge,  the  Philosophical 
Societyj  the  Academy  of  ScicnceSj  the  Franklin  Institute 
— a  kind  of  better  mechanics'  institnte,  with  three  thou- 
sand members  —  the  schools,  the  churcheSj  and  the  mag- 
nificent bay,  will  each  convey  to  the  stranger  some 
special  impression  in  regard  to  the  city,  its  puranitsj  and 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  churches  are  nuraerouSj  and  many  of  them  ambi- 
tious in  dimensions  and  in  design.  The  religious  tastea 
and  tendencies  are  decidedly  Protestant;  and  among 
Protestant  sects  those  which  follow  the  simplest  forms  of 
worship  are  the  most  numerous,  Thusj  among  the 
churches  J  24  are  Preabyterianj  18  Protestant  Episcopal, 
8  Methodist  J  8  Quaker,  5  Baptist,  5  German  Lutheran, 
5  Soman  Catholic,  4  Synagogues,  2  each  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  and  Universalist  persuasionsj  and  1  each  of  the 
Unitarian^  Swedenborgian,  Moravian, Gern) an  Reformed, 
Independent,  and  Protesting  Methodist,  This  relative 
proportion  of  the  several  sects  is  remarkably  contrasted 
with  that  of  New  England,  in  which  the  Independent  or 
Congregational  interest  is  so  strong,  and  with  the  State 
of  MassachuscttSj  in  which  that  form  has  so  very  exten- 
sively assumed  the  Unitai-ian  type. 

In  Philadelphia,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  an  old 
friend  in  Professor  Hare,  long  known  in  England 
almost  as  well  as  in  America ;  and  as  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  arrive  on  a  Saturday,  he  had  the  goodness  to 
introduce  me  in  the  evening  to  one  of  the  very  agree- 
able whister  parties  of  this  city,  where  I  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  my  leisure  would  not  otherwise  have  afforded 
me  J  of  meeting  a  large  numher  of  the  celebrated  lite- 
rary and  scientific  men,  in  whom  Philadelphia  is  so 
rich. 

VOL.  lU  U 
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Among  the  luxuries  of  the  season  much  prized  by 
American  epicures,  of  which  I  partook  at  this  party^  the 
salt-water  terrapin,  Emys  paluatris^  was  new  to  me. 
It  is  a  small  species  of  tortoise,  from  5  to  7  inches  m 
length,  and  1  to  2\  in  breadth,  which  is  found  exdo- 
sively  in  salt  or  brackish  streams  near  the  sea-shore. 
It  buries  itself  in  the  mud,  and  at  this  season  is 
very  fat,  and  is  taken  in  great  numbers.  Along  the 
mud  banks,  which  are  accessible  at  low  water,  it  is  met 
with  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  far  north  as  New 
York  ;  but  it  is  especially  abundant  in  the  Chesapeake 
and  the  Delaware.  Other  species  found  in  fresh  water, 
such  as  the  wood  terrapin,  E,  imculpta^  the  red-bellied 
terrapin,'^,  rubri-ventris^  and  the  painted  tortoise, -E,  picta^ 
are  also  eaten  along  the  coast,  especially  the  two  for- 
mer ;  but  the  salt-water  species  is  the  only  one  that  is 
valued  by  connoisseurs. 

My  attention  was  drawn  in  Philadelphia  to  several 
subjects  connected  with  chemical  agriculture,  of  which 
the  fertilising  character  of  the  green  sand  of  New  Jersey 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting.  It  has  been  long  known 
in  England  that  narrow  stripes  of  land  beneath  the  chalk 
escarpments  in  the  southern  counties  possessed  a  peculiar 
fertility,  which  distinguished  them  from  the  neighbouring 
soils,  and  gave  them  a  superior  value.  The  recent 
researches  of  Mr  Pajme  and  the  analyses  of  Professor 
Way  have  rendered  it  exceedingly  probable,  that  grains 
and  nodules  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which  occur  in  layers, 
and  are  diffused  through  certain  subordinate  beds  of  the 
green  sand  formation,  are  among  the  chief  causes  of  this 
peculiar  fertility ;  and  many  circumstances  familiar  to  the 
practical  farmers  of  the  districts,  in  which  these  beds  are 
found,  tend  to  confirm  this  opinion. 

In  passing  through  New  Jersey,  in  which  certain 
deposits  of  green  sand  are  met  with,  it  was  interesting 
to  me  to  learn  that  the  farmers  of  the  State  ascribed  to 
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it  a  certain  fertilising  value,  as  an  application  to  tiie 
poor  tliiu  aandj  soila — of  whicli  I  have  spoken  j  as  being 
covered  bo  extensively  with  orcliards  of  the  short-lived 
peach-tree.  Loose  beds  of  green  sandj  of  an  exceedingly 
pure  kind  —  that  is  to  say,  consisting  of  green  granules 
intermixed  with  grains  of  quartz j  in  which  the  former 
ahoand  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  has,  I  believcj  ever 
been  met  with  in  our  English  green  sands — occur  in 
New  Jersey,  From  these  beds  the  fine  loose  sand  is 
dug  up,  and  carted  to  considerable  distances  to  be  spread 
upon  the  land.  Its  efficacy  is  very  generally  acknow- 
ledged, but  few  accurate  results  of  experiments  have  been 
pubUsbed,  from  which  its  precise  value  can  be  estimated, 
■|  Among  the  persons  who  interest  themselves  with 
r  scientific  agriculture  at  Pbiladelpbia,  I  conversed  upon 
this  matter  with  Dr  EUwyn,  the  Pi'esident  of  the  Local 
Agricultural  Society ;  with  Professor  Ilogersj  the  suc- 
cesBor  of  Dr  Hare  in  the  chemical  chair  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphiaj  and  with  Dr  Emerson,  who  has 
edited  some  valuable  agricultural  works ;  and  I  found 
them  universally  of  opinion,  that  the  potash  contained  in 
the  green  grains  was  the  cause  of  the  fertilising  action 
of  the  sand,  to  which  it  gave  the  green  colour.  In  the 
pure  green  grains,  this  potash  amounted  by  analysis  to 
8  per  cent  or  upwards,  and  ascribing,  after  Liebigj  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  to  this  ingredient  of  plants  and 
soils j  the  discovery  of  this  potash  was  held  by  these 
gentlemen  to  be  a  satisfactory  explanation  also  of  the 
good  effects  of  the  green  sand,  when  applied  to  the 
naturally  poor  arenaceous  soils. 

Without  refusing  a  certain  virtue  to  the  potash,  which 
green  sand  and  other  rocky  substances  may  contain  j  the 
following  facts  satisfied  me  iJiat  the  matter  in  question, 
so  far  from  being  cleared  up,  was  still  open  to  investiga- 
tion. Thus  it  was  acknowledged,  j^r^;— that  all  samples 
of  green  sand,  that  beds  from  every  locality,  did  not  pro- 
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dace  eqm&l  effi^cU,  Tbk  was  explmmed  by  aajiBg  tbit 
ibe  lem  valuaUe  beds  did  oot  contaiii  bo  mucb  potash— 
thai  tbej  were  coloured  hj  cM&riie^  and  not  by  the  tme 
green  grainii ;  Mecaxd^  tbat  phosphate  of  lime^  and  espe- 
cially casts  of  fossils  in  phosphate  of  lime,  similar  to 
those  wbidi  our  English  green  eand^  produce,  were 
blown  to  occur  in  v^artans  places  along  the  green  sand 
eotinlry  in  New  Jermj ;  and^  iJktnlj  that  the  presence  of 
this  mineral  phosphate  had  never  been  ^spected  or 
songht  for  in  the  green  grains  themselveSj  or  in  tl>e 
marly  beds  which  occur  in  the  green  aand  formation  of 
New  Jersey,  I  regretted  that  my  own  leisnre  did  not 
admit  of  a  personal  examination  of  the  localittes—the 
importance  of  which  these  gentlemen  readily  acknow- 
ledged, when  informed  of  what  had  been  obserred  in 
the  green  aandjs  of  England, 

I  subsequently  met,  in  Boston,  with  Professor  Henty 
Bogers,  who  was  familiar  with  the  geology  of  this  New 
Jersey  country,  and  who  was  inclined  also  to  rely  upon  the 
potash  of  the  green  grains  as  the  key  to  the  good  effects  of 
the  sand,  but  whom  the  suggestion  of  the  possible  presence 
of  phosphate  of  lime  at  once  satisfied  of  the  economical 
value  and  interest  of  the  inquiry*  He  furnished  me 
with  some  varietiea  of  the  green  grains  and  sand,  in 
which,  upon  analysis,  I  found  from  one  to  one  and  a-half 
per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which,  because  nnthonght 
of,  had  previously  escaped  the  attention  of  American 
analysts*  But  this  result  was  valuable,  chiefly  as  indi- 
cating the  probability  of  larger  proportions  of  this 
mineral  compound  being  found  in  other  samples,  and  of 
the  possibility  of  further  Inquiry  proving,  as  I  expect  it 
wiU,  that  it  was  not  the  greater  abundance  of  the  green 
grains,  but  of  the  mineral  phosphate  rather,  which  ren- 
dered one  bed  of  sand  more  fertilising  than  another,  and 
that  in  some  lociilities  the  phosphate  might  be  found  in 
such  abtmdance,  as  to  pay  for  extracting  it  as  a  useitil 
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in  era]  J  aad  for  its  subsequent  manufacture  into  a  port- 
able mauure,'* 

It  is  in  favour  of  this  expectation  that  Dr  Henry 
Rogers  and  othcra  have  observed,  that  ciyBtaUised  bhie 
phosphate  of  iron  is  seen  very  plentifully  as  an  incrusta- 
tion upon  fossils  and  other  substances  in  these  green- 
sand  deposits— a  circumstance  which  indicates  the  actual 
or  former  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  superior  beds  of  rock,  or  in  the  waters 

^^which  trickle  through  them* 

The  formation  of  the  grains  of  green  sand  ia  a  ^ery 

^  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  both  chemically  and  geo- 
logically. I  cannot  discuss  the  subject  here.  I  may, 
howevefj  observe,  that  when  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, these  grains  partake  very  much  of  a  common 
fonn — round  or  oval,  and  kidney-shaped — which  has 
induced  Dr  Hemy  Rogers  to  regard  tbem  as  produced 
by  a  natural  deposition  from  hot  solutions,  containing 
the  several  constituents  of  which  the  grains  consist. 
This  ingenious  explanation  must  be  received  with  cau- 
tion j  chiefly  because  of  the  diflScuIty  of  showing  under 
what  circumstances  solutions  of  such  a  kind,  and  in  which 
marine  animals  would  live,  could  be  produced  and  main- 
tained for  go  long  a  period  over  the  large  areas  known 
to  be  covered  by  the  green-sand  deposits*  If  we  so  far 
modif^^  the  view  as  to  allow  the  grains  to  have  been 
formed,  as  so  raany  other  mineral  concretions  have  been, 
in  a  semi-fluid  mud  spread  over  the  bottom  of  a  salt  sea, 
the  objections  which  might  be  brought  against  it  would j 
I  think,  be  less  strong. 

*  I  am  happy  to  say  tbat  tliG  soardi  hoe  Bubsequontly  hmn  rcTvarded 
hj  th&  discovery  of  moEt  valuable  dopg^ts  of  tliiB  niiner&l  in  tlie  Statci 
of  New  Jersey*  By  these  I  beUeve  that  English  farniera  are  likely  to 
be  first  bsfnefited,  but>  subi^e^queatly,  I  hope  Ammmn  fitmcrs  nJso  will 
be  brought  to  "u^j  for  th^  renovation  of  thoae  worn-out  eoila^  the  mm^ 
Rubstancca  which  the  Englkb  fcirmcr  ia  willing  to  buy  for  the  puipo^Q 
of  k^eptDg  up  thebeQJ.il  (^f  hia  own* 
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The  production  of  die  bloe  crystals  of  phosphate  of 
iron,  whicti  arc  described  as  so  plentiful  in  this  formattoii 
10  New  JerseVi  is  also  an  interesting  inquiry.  They  are 
erideutly  a  secondary  product — the  result  of  slow  doable 
decotD position  going  on  in  the  soil  or  in  the  rock-  Iron 
pyrites  abounds  id  these  beds,  and  sulphate  of  iron  pro- 
dueed  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  the  pyrites,  impregnatea 
the  waters  that  paaa  through  the  bedsj  and  renders  fer- 
ruginous the  springs  that  isaue  from  them.  The  contact 
of  these  solutions  of  iron  with  water  containing  phos- 
phate of  lime,  would  afford  the  materials  for  the  produc- 
tion of  phosphate  of  iron,  which  would  be  slowly  depo* 
sited  in  iusoiuble  crystals,  and  of  soluble  gypsum,  which 
would  be  carried  away  in  solution  by  the  moving  water. 
This  is  not  an  unlikely  explanation  of  the  ocetirrence  of 
the  cryatallised  phosphate  of  iron. 

But  the  contact  of  the  same  solutions  of  iron  with 
solid  grains  of  phosphate  of  lime  disseminated  through 
the  bed,  would  produce  the  same  result*  This  I  have 
proved  by  experiment,  A  solution  of  proto-snlphate  of 
iron  poured  upon  newly  precipitated  phosphate  of  lime, 
washed  and  dried  at  212'*  Fahr.,  but  not  heated  to  red- 
ness, and  left  in  a  cloaely  stoppered  bottle  for  six  months, 
has  produced  a  superficial  crust  of  white  gypsumj  an 
apparently  unaltered  layer  of  powdery  phosphate  be- 
neath, and,  between  thosCj  a  beautiful  indigo  blue  solu- 
tion, from  which  crystals  of  blue  phosphate  may  be 
expected  gradually  to  deposit  themselves. 

The  presence  of  crystals  of  phosphate  of  iron,  there- 
fore j  in  the  green  sand  of  New  Jersey,  deposited  as  the 
result  of  a  decomposition  of  phosphate  of  lime,  argues 
the  presence  of  this  mineral  in  the  formation,  and  encou- 
rages the  expectation  of  finding  it  in  quantities  which 
may  be  economically  available. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  resolved,  that  a  geological  survey  of 
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38  State  akQuld  be  made^  and  appoiDted  a  staff  of 
aurvejors  under  tKe  able  direction  of  Professor  Henry 
Sogers  J  whose  knowledge  and  labours  in  geology 
and  natural  history  generally  are  so  highly  appreciated 
by  those  who,  like  myself^  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  many  years'  acquaintance  with  him.  This  survey, 
after  a  lapse  of  five  or  six  yearsj  was  completed- 
A  large  expenditure  of  money  had  been  Incurred  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  and  of  valuable  hfe  on  the  part  of 
Professor  Henry  Rogers,  The  manuscript j  with  maps, 
aections,  and  drawings,  was  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  there  all  have  since  been  permitted 
to  lie.  The  first  cost  is  iacrificed  to  the  dread  of  the 
expenBe  of  publication.  Science  is  retarded,  for  she  has  to 
do  again  by  other  hands  what  had  already  been  well  done 
by  mast  capable  labourers.  The  reputation  of  the  State 
geologist  is  sacrificed,  because  others  are  gradually  anti- 
cipating and  publishing  what  he  ought  to  have  had  the 
credit  of  first  making  known  )  while  the  State  itself,  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  paltry  dollars,  is  losing  the  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  for  itself  a  distinction  among  the 
patrons  and  promoters  of  positive  knowledge,  similar  to 
that  which  the  New  York  State  baa  obtained  through  the 
publication  of  the  twenty  quarto  volumes  of  beautifully 
illustrated  Natural  History,  A  work  which,  when  it 
came  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  State-surveyor,  was 
full  of  novelty,  may,  in  reality,  he  behind  the  state  of 
the  acience^ — and  valuable,  thereforej  chiefly  to  the  history 
of  scientific  progress — when  the  State  Legialatm^e  shall 
at  length  resolve  upon  its  publication, 

I  cannot  pretend  to  know  how  far  a  laudable  desire 
to  remove  the  stigma  of  repudiation  may  have  re- 
strained  the  hands  of  the  State  Legislature  from  spending 
money  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
State  institutions  and  establishments,  until  the  honour 
le  country  was  re-established  in  the  eyes  of  its  credi- 
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Um% — bai  I  mkj  be  permitted,  with  all  the  friendi 
Amcfican  sdeocej  to  regret  that  any  pecuniary  difficul- 
tkii  shoiiM  be  allowed  pennancntly  to  impede  the  com* 
pietton  of  90  tmportant  and  honourable  a  work. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania — of  which  this  cityj 
tboiigh  not  the  seat  of  its  Legtslatnre,  is  the  centre  of  its 
aoanmerc^  and  of  its  ^rientific  and  literary  society  —  the 
nunieroiijs  German  population  is  a  characteristic  feature. 
Hitherto  1^  part  of  tlie  population  has  been  considered 
m  opposed  to  progress—as  badly  educated,  and  unwilling 
to  lend  itself  to  those  euKgbtened  legislative  measures 
by  which  a  rapid  and  energetic  advance  has  been  secured 
in  the  more  northern  States. 

Perhaps,  as  a  test  of  tliis  opinion ^  it  may  not  be  nnfair 
to  compare  the  common  school  system  of  this  State  with 
that  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  bouiids  it  towarJi 
the  north;  and,  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  comparison,  we 
may  take  the  populations  of  the  two  States j  in  round 
numbers,  at  three  and  two  millions  respectively-*  Then 
the  following  table  shows  the  actual  condition  of  the 
common  sebools  in  the  two  States : — 


New  York, 

Number  of  Mhoo!^    ,       .  10j50*l 
„       „   scholarsj  .  776,000 

Average  daration  of  schooH 
te^luDg,       .       *  ^3 

Mon  ths  teachi  ng  for  each  1 00  > 
iuhabitautSj   -       -  *f 

Paid  to  teachers,        .      1,100,000  dollars. 

Paid  for  each  100  inhabitants,  36 


8  months. 


7,800 
360,000 

4^  montbs. 

7ej 

466,000  dolbra. 
23 


It  appears  from  these  numbers — 1st.  That  the  sums 
paid  for  instruction  iu  the  common  schools  are,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  one  third  less  in  Pennsylvania 
than  In  the  State  of  New  York. 

2d.  That  the  number  of  schools  to  equal  populations 


*  In  1315,  New  York  State  coutaiaed  2,G01,OdO^aud  in  1S40,  Peon- 
■jlTftmi»>  1,724^000* 
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IS  neai'ly  as  great  in  the  one  State  as  m  the  other.  But, 
as  they  are  only  kept  open  about  half  the  time  in  Penn- 
aylvaniit,  they  are  in  reality  more  costly  in  this  State,  in 
proportion  to  the  work  donoj  than  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  This  indicates  an  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportnnitiea 
L    offered  them  of  edncating'  their  child ren, 

3d*  Tbat  the  number  of  days'  or  months'  tuition  given 
^to  each  child  at  school  in  PenuBylvania  is  little  more 
than  half  that  given  in  the  State  of  New  York — -and  to 
each  hundred  of  the  population  little  more  than  one- 
third. 

The  summary  of  thia  isj  that  the  children  at  school  are 
only  half  as  well  taught,  and  the  people  of  the  State^  as 
a  whole,  only  one-third  as  well  as  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  This  fact  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  both 
of  the  comparative  mental  condition  of  the  existing  inha- 
bitants, and  of  what  that  of  the  next  generation  is  likely 
^    to  be  in  those  two  adjoining  States. 

The  German  fai'ming  population  is  blamed  for  the 
^^repudiation  which  a  few  years  ago  attracted  so  much 
attention.  This  class  of  men  occupy  much  good  wheat 
land  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and  along  the 
valleys  which  intervene  between  the  successive  ridges  of 
the  Blue  and  Alleghany  mountains.  Their  farms  ai*e 
usually  100  acres,  aome  are  200,  aud  300  is  considered  a 
large  farm.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia  good 
land  sella  for  about  100  dollars;  but  at  a  distance  of  10 
miles,  from  40  to  50  dollars  an  acre — much  the  same  as  in 
western  New  York.  Farm-servants  receive  10  to  12 
dollars  a-month,  or  ^30  a-year. 

Agriculture  In  this  State  is  represented  to  be  in  a  very 
low  and  backward  condition.  There  are  a  few  couuty 
Boeieties,  but  no  general  State  Society  like  that  of  New 
York,  supported  and  promoted  by  the  patronage  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  funds  of  the  community. 


nse  f30Loim£D  people. 


Bianp  tttwted  on  the  immediate  borders  of  the  first 
dsTt  Ststo — Delaware  and  Maryland — the  free  coloured 
people,  seen  already  in  great  nmnbers  in  New  Jersey 
and  New  York,  become  in  Fhiladelpfaia  a  daas  as  mt^- 
ratifig  to  the  foreigner  as  the  more  numerous  Germans* 
A  few  years  ago  the  more  homble  and  laborioos  out-of- 
door  emplojrments,  as  well  as  those  of  household  labour, 
fell  almost  exclusively  to  their  share.  They  were  the 
porterS|  the  draymen,  and  carmen  of  the  city.  They 
discharged  and  loaded  the  shipping,  and  performed  other 
menial  offices  on  the  quays  and  rivers.  But  riots 
against  the  coloured  people,  which  had  begun  in  New 
York,  were  succeeded  by  others  in  Philadelphia,  as  far 
back  as  Aogust  1834|  and  though  a  few  Mends  did  rise 
up  at  that  time  in  their  defence^  yet  the  fear  of  the  whita 
mob  restrained  the  hands  eTcn  of  men  in  office  from 
displaying  that  energy  in  their  behalf  which  justice  not 
less  than  humanity  demanded.  The  silent  endur* 
ance  of  petty  sufferings  has  been  their  lot  almost  ever 
since. 

The  Irish  emigrants  are  their  chief  competitors  for 
the  hnmble  unskilled  employments  they  were  accustomed 
to  follow-  By  obtmning  such  labour,  the  Irish  are 
enabled  to  indulge  in  their  gregarious  habits,  to  linger 
about  large  towns,  to  unite  and  act  in  masses,  and  so 
to  obtain  for  their  party  a  sensible  influence  both  of  a 
physical  and  political  kind.  But  native-bom  craftsmen 
also  combined  against  the  more  skilful  of  the  free  coloured 
people,  and,  at  the  period  of  the  riots,  attacked  not  only 
them,  but  such  aa  were  accused  of  preferring  to  employ 
them.  Since  that  time  the  presaure  against  them  has 
beeu  kept  up,  and  continued  immigration  from  Ireland 
has  caused  this  pressure  continually  to  become 
stronger.  Redress  for  ill-usage  they  find  difficult  to 
be  obtained ;  so  that,  by  degrees,  they  have  been  com- 
pelled in  a  great  measure  to  give  up  their  old  occu- 
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pattons,  and  many  of  them  to  seek  new  homes  farther 
towards  the  north  and  west, 

"  Wherever  the  interests  of  the  white  man  and  the 
black  come  into  collision  in  the  United  States,  the  hlack 
man  goes  to  the  waU."  Such  is  the  statement  of  those 
who,  in  America,  profess  to  be  the  coloured  man's  friend. 
It  is  certain  that,  whererer  labour  is  scarce,  there  he  iB 
readilj  emplojed ;  when  it  becomes  plentiful,  he  is  the 
first  to  be  discharged*  The  whites  are  employed  in  pre- 
ference,  from  sympathy  with  their  colour,  on  account  of 
their  votes,  or  through  fear  of  their  political  or  other 
influence. 

The  centres  in  which  the  free  blacks  have  from  time 
to  time  collected  prove  this. 

It  has  been  so  far  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the 
natural  increase  of  the  free  coloured  race  in  these 
States  is  about  two  per  cent  per  annum,  when  not 
materially  increased  by  emancipation  * 

Now,  in  the  New  England  States,  from  1810  to  1840, 
the  number  of  free  coloured  people  was  nearly  stationary. 
The  natural  increase,  therefore,  was  for  the  most  part 
driven  out  by  the  climate,  or  by  the  more  active  compe- 
tition of  the  New  England-bom  white  men,  or  of  the 
emigrants  from  Europe, 

Up  to  1830,  again  J  the  increase  was  more  than  natural 
in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, The  colonred  people,  therefore,  had  found  a 
refuge  and  employment  there.  But  since  1830  the 
increase  in  these  States  has  been  only  one  per  cent,  or 
half  the  natural  Increase^  they  have,  therefore,  in  the 
face  of  Irish  and  German  immigration,  been  scarcely 
able  to  hold  their  own,  and  great  numbers  have  been 
ilriven  into  other  States. 

•  Between  1830  and  iBiQ  it  was  20*8  per  cent  for  tlie  ten  years.  But 
many  ar&  Qt  opinion  that  the  deemioj  period  ending  in  1350  ^11  uut 
ow  aa  mcreoac  exceeding  1 5  per  cetiL 
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But  into  tbe  slave  States — Delawarej  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia^  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia — they  have  not  goiie» 
AH  tliese  States  are  too  anxious  to  expel  those  tliey  have 
among  tLera  already  to  give  any  facilities  for  immigra- 
tloQ.  In  these  States,  in  consequence,  the  increase  has 
only  been  about  one  per  cent  j  or  half  the  natural  increase ; 
in  other  words,  large  numbers  have  been  forced  to 
migrate.  The  tendency  is  tlierefore  to  expel  them  from 
the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  borders  —  an  in-esistible 
result,  probably,  in  Bome  of  the  States,  of  the  vast  imini- 
gratioDS  of  white  labour,  chiefly  Irish,  which  are  con- 
stantly pouring  into  all  the  Atlantic  harbours  ;  in  others, 
of  the  fear  of  evil  consequences  from  the  intermingling 
of  slaves  and  free  men  of  the  same  blood* 

Their  refuge  has  been  in  the  north-west,  where  the 
world  is  new,  and  labour  of  all  kinds  in  demand*  To 
Ohio^  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  their  migrations  have  been 
directed.  In  1830  these  three  states  north  of  the  Ohio 
Kiver  contained  only  15,000  free  coloured  inhabitants* 
Tliey  now  contain  about  50,000,  and  of  these  Ohio  alone 
has  30,000*  In  this  direction,  therefore,  the  surplus 
has  gone  from  all  the  other  States ;  and  towards  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio  still,  and  that  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
an  outlet  for  the  stream  will  probably  be  found  for  many 
years  to  come  * 

An  insight  into  the  causes  of  social  changes  and  migra- 
tion movements,  such  as  this,  is  very  interesting.  It  is 
a  hard  thing  for  the  poor  coloured  men  to  be  driven  from 
their  employment  and  natural  homes  by  a  foreign  immi- 
gration, as  is  the  case  at  this  moment  in  Philadelphia  and 
elsewliere,  and  it  is  natural  that  opposition  and  dislike 
and  disturbance  should  be  the  consequence*  But  a 
similar  immigration  has  brought  similar  scarcity  of  food 

*  The  State  of  l&diaiia  bas  recently  become  je&i<»us  of  tke  free  bladcst 
and  hm  proposed  measurea  for  prevfjiiMng  tbeic  iucreaiac^  or  of  altogetber 
remoTiug  tbem. 
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and  employment  among  the  native  labourers  of  Great 
Britain  J  and  driven  ttoiisands  to  new  homes  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  It  may  be  said,  alsoj  that  privations  as  great, 
though  arising  from  a  different  causej  drive  the  Irish 
themselves  from  their  paternal  homes.  And  though  the 
evils  of  the  coloured  people  are  not  diminished,  because 
they  suffer  in  like  manner  with  ourselves j  yet  we  shall 
spare  both  reproaches  and  blame  if  we  consider  how 
much  of  all  these  evils  is  happening  as  the  result  of  a 
natural  course  of  events  which  is  absolutely  beyond  our 
control. 

Among  other  persons  in  Philadelphia^  I  spent  some 
pleasant  hours  with  Mr  Lea,  in  looking  over  his  exten- 
sive and  very  interesting  collection  of  fresh- water  shells, 
and  in  examining  the  supposed  sauroid  footsteps  in  old 
red-sandstone,  of  which  he  has  published  a  figurcp  This 
city  is  rich  in  two  most  valuable  collections  of  shells,  ot 
wliich  that  of  Mr  Lea  is  one  j  and  there  arc  few  persons 
possessed  of  a  scientific  taste,  whatever  may  be  their  spe- 
cial pursuit,  who  will  not  find  in  it  much  to  interest,  to 
L^instruct,  and  to  suggest* 

|B  Jan.  28. — This  morning,  at  8^  a.m.,  I  left  Phila- 
^^delphia  by  railway  for  Baltimore,  crossed  the  Susque- 
hannah  at  11^  a.m.  by  a  steam-ferry  which  took  across 
both  passengers  and  cars,  and  reached  Baltimore  at  1^ 
P.M.,  a  distance  of  ninety-seven  miles. 

Along  the  Delaware,  from  Philadelphia  to  Wilra ington , 
the  country  is  generally  low  and  full  of  creeks.  The  neck 
I  of  land  which  separates  the  Delaware  from  the  Susque- 
hannah  River  js  undulating,  light,  and  sandy,  and,  when 
submitted  to  culturcj  its  chief  grain  crop  is  Indian  com, 
,  It  produces  naturally  thin  forests  of  pine  ;  and  where  the 
land  has  been  left  to  itself,  after  these  were  cut  down, 
a  second  growth  of  scrub  oak  haB  taken  their  place*  These 
resemble  tlie  natural  tb  in  oak-barrenswhich  overspread  so 
large  a  surface  of  indifferent  soil  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 
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Bejond  the  SoiquebanDah,  the  railway  pasaes  throogli 
m  flut^  poor^  and  mndj  region  bearing  hardwood,  chieflj 
oak,  and  on  which  Indian  com,  winter  rje^  and  poor 
pasture  are  the  principal  agricultural  productB,  We 
had  now  fairly  entered  upon  the  long  pine-barren  zone 
or  terrace^  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  as  pro- 
ducing the  large  supplies  of  turpentine  and  pine  timber 
in  the  Carotmas  and  in  Georgia^ 

At  Baltimore  I  was  met  by  Dr  Higgins,  Agricultural 
Chemifit  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  with  whom  I  spent  a 
rery  pleasant  afternoon.  The  city  is  beautifully  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  wide  bay,  partly  on  a  flat  margin  of  the 
water,  but  now  chiefly  on  the  slope  and  summit  of  the 
elevated  banks  £n;nn  which  the  eye  commands  the  flats^ 
and  is  carried  over  the  creeks  and  lowlands  beneath, 
towards  the  broader  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay*  It  is  well 
built^  prcisperona,  and  increastog  in  si^e.  Employment  is 
plentii^l,  and  skilled  labour  commands  a  wage  of  about 
a  dollar  and  a  half  a-day.  The  mechanics  usually  lire 
in  self-contained  ho  uses  owned  by  themselves,  of  which 
there  are  whole  streets  in  the  city.  These  houses  are 
fifteen  feet  in  front  and  three  stories  high,  and  are  built  of 
brick,  on  leasehold  sites  held  for  ninety-nine  years,  renew- 
able for  ever.  In  a  slave  State,  where  the  aristocratic 
principle  is  recognised,  the  dread  of  long  leases  and 
reserved  rents  does  not  exist,  wliich  so  strangely  agitates 
the  communities  of  New  England  and  New  York* 

The  southern  pro-slavery  sentiment  is  still  strong  in 
Maryland,  though  the  number  of  slaves  has  rapidly  de- 
clined during  the  last  twenty  years.  In  1 830  the  slave 
papulation  of  this  State  numbered  102,000,  but  in  1840 
it  had  decreased  to  90,000,  while  the  number  of  free 
coloured  people  exceeded  62,000.  The  census  of  the 
present  year  (1850}  will  probably  show  a  still  more  rapid 
diminution* 

The  city  of  Baltimore  contains  a  population  of  about 
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120j0005  and  it  is  an  eshiljirating  ejraptomjin  connection 
with  the  slavery  question,  that  not  less  than  sixteen  large 
free  schools  have  been  built  in  difierent  parts  of  the  citjj 
and  are  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  The  progress 
of  general  edncatiooj  the  increase  of  a  willingly  labour- 
ing free  population,  and,  above  all,  the  growing  unpro- 
fitableness of  slave  labour  in  cultivating  worn-out  land^ 
mmt  gradually  loosen  the  hold  which  slavery  has  hitherto 
maintained  upon  the  public  mind  of  this  State, 

There  m  no  State  agricultural  society  in  Maryland 
aided  or  supported  by  the  public  funds.  An  attempt  was 
making  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  form  a  general  society 
for  the  three  small  States  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland  J  which  j  if  liberally  sup  ported  j  would  possess  a 
strength  and  power  not  to  be  looked  for  or  to  be  attained 
by  the  exertions  of  the  friends  of  agriculture  in  either  of 
these  States  separately. 

StiU  the  Legislatnre  of  Maryland  has  not  been  unmoved 
by  the  recent  contributions  of  science  to  the  progress  of 
agriculturej  and  has  been  among  the  first  to  recognise 
the  especial  usefulness  of  chemistry  by  creating  the  office 
of  "  State  Agricultural  Chemist and  nominating  Dr 
Higgins  to  the  appointment,  with  the  salary  of  1500 
dollars  a-year.  Part  of  the  duties  of  this  officer  is  to  visit 
the  different  counties  of  the  State,  to  give  private  advice 
and  public  lectures  to  the  faimersj  to  collect  soils,  marls, 
and  other  substances,  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  analysOj 
and  to  analyse  them  on  the  spoL  *The  last  of  these  duties 
is  the  only  one  to  which  any  serious  objection  can  be 
made.  A  peripatetic  laboratory  is  inconsistent  with 
correct  analytical  research.  Besides  yielding  very  im- 
perfect results,  it  must  also  involve  a  great  loss  of  the 
chemist ^s  time  to  the  State,  and  an  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture of  money  to  himself,  in  securing  rooms  to  work  in 
in  every  different  locality*  This  arrangement  indicates 
a  very  juvenile  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  requirements 
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of  chemical  analyses,  and  will^  no  doubt,  be  altered  aa 
scM)0  aa  the  members  of  the  Legislature  become  a  Ihtle 
more  enlighteixcd  as  to  the  measures  which  are  best  to  be 
adopted  J  with  the  view  of  effectuallj  bringing  about  the 
important  objects  they  have  by  thia  appointmeDt  m 
laudably  desired  to  acconiplisfa. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  owes  its  prosperity  in  great  part 
to  ita  position  as  the  port  from  which  the  intercourse  is 
the  quickest  and  most  direct  between  the  AtlanUc  and 
Ohio,  Kentucky^  and  the  other  north-western  States, 
to  which  the  river  Ohio  is  the  principal  highway. 
Through  Baltimore  lies  the  shortest  route  also  from  New 
York  to  St  Louis  in  Missouri ;  and  hence  much  light 
traffic,  as  well  as  many  traveUers,  pass  this  way.  Small 
as  the  State  of  Maryland  is,  with  a  population  of  only 
500,000,  its  exports  and  imports  are  exceeded  by 
those  of  only  four  States —Massachusetts j  New  York^ 
Pennsylvania,  and  Louisiana — and  the  greater  part  of 
Uiese  pass  through  the  port  of  Baltimore.  This  arises 
from  its  being,  like  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  Orleans,  a  port  of  transit,  and  the  extension  of 
railroad  facilities  must  every  year  increase  the  amount 
of  this  transit  trade,  and  add  to  the  commerce  and  wealth 
of  the  port  of  Baltimore, 

I  enjoyed  at  Eutaw's  hotel  an  exceedingly  good  and 
wcU -appointed  private  dinner  with  an  agi'eeable  small 
party  of  scientific  friends.  Among  the  luxuries  of  the 
season,  for  which  Maryland  is  especially  famous,  we  had 
the  canvass*back  duck,  a  Maryland  ham,  and  Maty  land 
apple-toddy. 

The  canvass-back  {Fuligula  valtsner-ia)  breeds  far 
north  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  descends  to  the 
Atlantic  shores  about  tlie  beginning  of  November,  It 
is  then  found  from  the  shores  of  Long  Island  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  but  is  more  abundant  south  of 
tlie  Hudson.     Its  chief  food  is  an  aquatic  plant,  the 
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Zastera  valismria^  growing  in  brackish  watcij  and  it  ia 
prized  by  epicures  as  superior  in  flavour  to  every  other 
watcr-fowh"  It  13  comparatively  plentiful  at  tbis  season 
at  the  mo  nth  B  of  all  the  creeks  and  streams  that  open 
into  Chesapeake  Bay^  and  is  in  much  request  in  the 
markets  of  Baltimore ,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington, 
I  do  not  know  by  what  means  their  remarkable  excel- 
j  lence  la  imparted  to  the  hama  of  Maryland,  but  the 
apple-toddy,  on  which  the  State  prides  itself,  is  made  as 
follows : — Take  a  red- streak  apple,  roast  it  before  a 
slow  fire  on  a  china  plate ^  put  it  into  a  half-pint  tumbler, 
mash  it  well,  add  one  wine-glassful  of  good  cognac,  and 
let  it  stand  twelve  hours.  Add  then  two  wine-glasses 
I  of  water,  dust  it  over  with  nutmeg,  put  in  a  spoonful  of 
white  sugar — stir  up  well,  and  drink."  This  is  genuine 
apple-toddy,  taken  as  a  winter  drink— mint-juleps  taking 
its  place  in  summer.  Among  these  jovial  middle  Statca 
men,  a  stranger  has  a  chance  of  living  according  to  his 
humour,  which  the  determined  temperance-upholding 
people  of  the  north-eastern  States  scarcely  permit. 

Among  the  interesting  chemi co-agricultural  facts  con- 
nected with  this  State,  communicated  to  me  by  Dr 
Higglns  and  others,  I  may  mention  the  existence  of  a  belt 
of  red  clay-land  J  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Mulatto 
soils,"  produced  by  the  crumbling  of  the  metaraorphic 
upper  azoic  rocks.  These  contain  chlorite,  talc,  and 
epidote,  crumble  readily,  and  form  a  soil  of  a  red  colour. 
They  are  considered  by  Professor  Henry  Rogers  to  be  the 
origin  and  source  of  the  mark  and  red-colouring  matter 
of  the  new  red-sandstone  deposits  of  New  Jersey,  which 
from  these  rocks,  at  a  remote  geological  period,  were 
carried  by  a  then  existing  river  to  the  place  where  they 
are  now  found.  These  Mulatto  lands  possess  peculiar 
agricultural  capabilities ;  hut  the  most  remarkable  cha- 
racter communicated  to  me  was  the  striking  benefit 
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expcrieDoed  upon  them  from  the  nae  of  gypsum.  A 
single  bu&bol  an  acrej  applied  to  these  red  clays,  was  said 
by  Dr  Higgina  to  produce  quite  a  wonderfol  effect, 
Carefiil  analyses  of  repeated  specimens  of  these  mih 
might  throw  some  light  upon  tlie  still  obscure  source  of 
the  virtues  of  this  mineral  substance  in  promoting  vege- 
tation. In  Pennsylvania,  I  was  informed  that,  as  ia 
western  New  Torkj  its  good  effects  were  most  observable 
on  limestone  soils. 

Jan,  29. — At  9  A.M,  I  left  Baltimore  for  Washingtonj 
where  I  arrived  in  less  than  two  hours.  The  road  ran 
very  much  through  the  tertiary  sands,  in  which j  where 
cuttings  occurredj  occasional  beds  of  decided  green  sand 
were  ieen,  the  chemical  nature  of  which  it  wonld  be 
interesting  to  compare  with  that  of  the  similar  coloured 
sands  beneath  the  chalk.  These  tertiary  sands  are  very 
generally  ferruginous,  andj  in  the  bills  around  Baltimore, 
the  beds  of  clay  which  occur  interstratified  with  the 
sand  are  rich  in  nodules  of  hematite  and  carbonate  of 
iron,  which  are  mined  for  and  smelted  in  the  neighbour- 
hood* The  production  of  these  nodules,  which  is  a  con- 
s<K{Uence  of  the  presence  of  layers  of  clay  capable  of 
arresting  the  ferruginous  waters  descending  from  abovCj 
is  an  interesting  fact  both  in  a  chemical  and  an  economi- 
cal point  of  view.  It  haa  much  similarity,  also,  both  as 
a  fact  and  in  its  cause,  to  the  occurrence  of  clay  ironstone 
nodules,  and  of  beds  of  carbonate  of  irouj  among  the 
ahaly  beds  of  our  coal-measures. 

In  Washington  I  took  up  my  quarters  with  an  old 
friend,  Dr  Henry,  formerly  of  Princetown  University, 
well  known  in  England  for  his  electro-magnetic  and 
other  physical  researches,  and  now  secretary  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Waahington, 
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Washingto!? — the  city  of  magnificent  distances — 
been  often  de&cribed*  That  the  original  plan  of  its  pro- 
jectors will  never  be  com  pi  etc  dj  and  the  magnificent 
Streets  radiating  from  the  capital  filled  tip,  it  would  be 
haaty  to  saj.  Government  offices^  chtircheSj  hotels,  city- 
buildings^  and  national  institutions  of  variouB  kinds,  will 
gradually  dot  over  tlie  large  apace  comprehended  in  the 
grand  design  ;  bnt  there  are  circumstances  connected  with 
the  state  of  society  in  Washington  j  as  the  seat  of  the 
United  Government,  which  will  long  stand  in  the  way 
its  acquiring  the  distinetion  of  a  great  capital  ^  similar 
to  that  enjoyed  by  London j  Paris^  Yiennaj  or  the  other 
capitals  of  Europe, 

The  permanent  inhabitants  of  Wasbington  are  com- 
paratively fcwr  in  number.  The  President  and  his  Cabi- 
net retain  office  for  four  yearsj  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
unless  the  President  be  re-elected,  there  is  generally  a 
total  change  in  all  the  official  appointments,  descending 
much  lower  down  among  official  people  than  is  usual  upon 
a  change  of  Administration  among  us*  The  Senate  holds 
office  for  six  yearSj  but  the  House  of  Kepreseotativcs 
only  for  two<  111  us  there  is  a  constant  change  in  the 
persons  whose  public  duties  call  them  to  reside  at  Wash- 
in  gtouj  and  they  have  no  inducement  to  make  it  a  per- 
manent home  for  themselves  and  their  families* 

Besides,  the  public  officers  and  members  of  Congress 
are  generally  more  or  less  dependent  upon  their  Govern- 
ment allowances  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  Of  the 
300  representatives  and  senators,  a  large  proportion  are 
not  in  circumstances  to  enable  them  to  incur  the  expense 
of  a  long  yearly  residence  at  Washington  j  while  they, 
at  the  same  time,  neglect  their  own  business  at  home. 
But  their  allowance  of  8  dollars^ — about  two  guineas 
a*day — is  insufficient  to  maintain  a  family  and  household ; 
and  hence  hotels  and  boarding-houses  are  the  usual  resi- 
dences of  members  of  Congress.    Were  they  aU  wealthy 
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meiij  able  to  keep  up  expenaire  estaUisbments,  and  to 
give  dinnei'-partiesj  a  different  state  of  society  would 
arise  in  Washington — large  residences  would  become  in 
reqnestj  and  Belgravian  Squares  and  mansions  would  by 
degrees  fill  up  the  unoccupied  streets  which  are  as  yet 
jeen  only  on  the  plan  of  Washington* 
P  The  absence  of  a  court  or  centre  of  fashion  and  per- 
manent entertainments  deprives  Washington  Jtlso  of  that 
attraction,  for  those  who  are  richj  which  takes  so  many 
to  the  capitals  of  Europe  to  spend  their  winters^  and 
which  collects  within  their  walls  so  many  thousands  of 
those  classes  of  society  who  minister  to  the  luxury  and 
are  supported  by  the  artificial  wants  of  the  possessors  of 
wcalthj  refinementj  and  taste*  Washingtonj  in  truth,  is 
merely  a  place  of  business^  and  is  frequented  by  people 
who  have  business  to  transact,  and  by  whom  a  tolerably 
comfortable  temporary  residence  is  all  that  is  desired. 

It  is  amusing  to  Icam  the  shifts  to  which  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  stipend  of  8  dollars  a-day  has  occasionally 
drivexij  not  only  indivLdual  members—for  these  it  would 
be  hnpruper  to  speak  of — ^but  the  whole  body  of  the  Con- 
gress, with  the  view  of  adding j  in  a  conscientious  manner, 
to  their  means  of  living. 

Besides  the  8  dollars  a-day,  members  of  Congress  are 
allowed  J  under  the  name  of  mileage  8  dollars  for  every 
twenty  miles,  to  pay  their  travelling  expenses  in  going 
and  coming  from  their  place  of  residence  to  Washington. 
This,  for  members  from  a  great  distance,  amounted  to  a 
large  sum — ^from  1000  to  2,500  dollars— though  the  cost 
of  travelling  is  now  very  much  less  than  it  used  to  be. 
But,  under  the  name  of  comtructive  mileage^  members 
were  allowed  the  same  sum  in  the  event  of  a  special  session 
being  called,  whether  tbey  bad  gone  home  or  not- — and 
it  was  always  allowed  to  members  of  the  Senate  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  President,  which  is  once  every  four 
years.  When  a  new  President  comes  into  offieoj  Congress 
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mdj  Cruras  on  the  3d  of  Mardi«  Tbe  President  is  maugur- 
ated  next  day,  and  the  Senate  is  "  immediately  called  into 
sessaoti  to  act  on  the  nominations  of  tbe  new  President ; 
and  though  not  a  man  of  them  leaves  Washington,  each 
IB  mipposed  to  go  home  and  come  back  again  in  the  eonrse 
of  the  ten  or  twelve  hours  Intervening  hetween  the 
Adjournment  and  the  reassembling ;  and  for  this  supposed 
journey  the  senators  are  allowed  their  mileage." 

The  seasion  of  Congress  of  the  present  year,  (1850,) 
however,  has  altered  all  this.  It  has  been  ordered  that 
"  no  member  of  Congress  residing  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  shall  receive  more  than  1000,  and  no  member 
or  dolegate  west  of  tho^-  mountains  more  than  2000 
dollars,"  and  constructive  mileage  is  abolished* 

At  Washington  the  stranger  sees  the  representatives 
of  every  district  of  this  wide  country.  They  come  with 
the  peculiar  manners  and  nicknames  of  their  several 
regions-  Those  of  Vermont  are  Green^mountaln  Boys ; 
from  New  Jersey,  they  are  Jersey  Blues ;  from  Ohio, 
Buck-eyes ;  from  Michigan^  Wolverines ;  from  Indiana, 
Hoosiers ;  from  Illinois,  Suckers ;  from  Kentucky,  Com- 
arackers ;  from  Tennessee j  Eed-horses ;  from  Wisconsin, 
Badgers;  from  Missouri,  Pukes;  from  MissisBippi, 
Swelled-heads ; — while j  with  more  dignity,  those  of  New 
Hampshire  speak  of  their  home  as  the  Granite  State ;  of 
Jlassachusetts  as  the  Bay  State  ;  of  Connecticut  as  the 
land  of  steady  habits  j  of  Kentucky  as  the  Banner  State ; 
of  New  York  as  the  Empire  State  ;  of  Pennsylvania  as 
the  Key  State;  and  of  Virginia,  proudly  as  the  Old 
Dominion  1  Arkansas  is  content  to  be  called  the  Bear 
State,  and  Rhode  Island  with  the  affectionate  familiarity 
of  Little  Rhody. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  agitation  upon  the  slavery 
question  was  at  its  heightp  The  first  great  speech  of  Jlr 
Clay  on  this  question  was  made  on  the  morning  of  my 
first  visit  to  the  Senate,  and  the  well-koown  squabbles 
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in  Congress  and  on  the  streets,  and  the  speeches  of  the 
other  leaders,  followed  in  quick  succession. 

Anaong  these  leaders,  now  g^one,  I  may  speak  of  Mr 
Calhonn>  Within  a  week  or  two  of  his  death,  when 
supposed  to  he  con  vale  scent  j  I  had  the  honour  of  an 
interview  with  this  distinguiahed  statesman.  Of  Irish 
descent  through  a  Green  Island  father — Scoto-Irish  by 
blood,  as  his  name  implies — he  inlierited  the  eloquence 
and  energy  of  his  father's  country,  with  the  long-headed- 
ness  of  that  of  the  Scottish  Colquhouns,  He  was  an 
honest  and  most  sincere  man,  though  so  devoted  an  advo- 
cate and  defender  of  southern  rights  and  domestic  institu- 
tions, as  he  called  them.  He  was,  as  all  knew,  a  man  of 
high  ambition ;  but  his  hopes  of  the  loftiest  official  dignity 
of  his  country  were  sacrificed  more  than  once  to  the  prin- 
ciples he  had  unflinchingly  maintained.  With  all  my 
predilections  in  favour  of  freedom,  I  could  not  look  upon 
Mr  Calhoun,  for  nearly  forty  years  one  of  the  most  zealous 
upholders  of  the  slave  interest,  as  I  saw  him  in  his  sick 
chamber,  without  feelings  of  respect  and  regret.  The 
broad  forehead^  massy  head,  and  still  bright  eye,  all 
brought  out  most  distinctly  by  the  shrunk  and  withered 
face  beneath,  impressed  me  with  a  sense  of  the  intellectual 
power  he  had  so  often  wielded  in  defence  of  his  own  and 
his  party's  views.  Though  he  rallied  sufficiently  after- 
wards to  deliver  his  last — to  him  too  esiciting — speech  in 
the  Senate  J  yet  I  felt  in  his  presence  that  I  was  con- 
versing with  a  dying  man  ;  and  I  quitted  his  apartment 
with  the  awe  which  comes  over  us  when  we  contemplate 
great  powers  on  the  eve  of  being  called  upon  to  render 
a  great  account. 

During  my  brief  stay  I  had  also  tiie  honour  of  a 
private  audience  with  the  late  President  Taylor,  The 
attendant  circumstances  were  very  different  from  those 
which  usually  accompany  audiences  with  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  great  counti'ies  in  Europe,    A  single  scrvaiit  in 
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pirai  doftetj  ln0»df  familiar  enougb  in  hie  aildress, 
took  op  our  emnb  wttbout  any  previous  application^  and, 
mnmu^  inittiediatelji  conducted  us  to  tlie  &st  floar^ 
wbA  tbere  oiliered  os  at  once  into  the  presence  of  a  plain 
md  |Jaiii!T  dressed  man  of  no  pretensions^  not  above  the 
Huddle  height^  and  who  shook  us  b^rtilj  by  the  hand, 
as  the  North  American  fashion  so  antversaUy  is.  We 
of  the  agricohural  departm^t  or  bureanf  which 
propoeed  to  Congress  to  orgaDise,  sobordinate  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  I  expressed  my  opinion  of  the 
policy  and  advantage  of  giving  a  definite  and  reco^ised 
place  in  the  affaire  of  the  nation  to  an  interest  so  impor- 
tant in  the  United  States  as  its  rural  industry.  As  a 
fanner  he  was  surprised  that  the  step  had  not  bo^n 
tak^  by  his  earlier  predecessors.  Polk,  trained  to  a 
peaeefol  profession,  bad  directed  his  own  and  the  peopled 
energies  to  the  prosecution  of  war*  Taylor,  whose  trade 
^had  been  fighting  for  forty  years,  was  aoKious  to  pro- 
mote the  arts  of  peace.  We  spoke  also  of  Great  Britain^ 
and  of  the  blessings  of  union  between  the  two  nations. 
*'  H  England  and  the  United  States  agree j"  he  said, 
i*  they  may  keep  the  whole  world  at  peace*"  I  left  tbe 
old  man  witli  a  pleasant  and  kindly  feeling;  for  with  all 
'le  said  in  bis  simple,  plain,  unstudied  way,  I  cordially 
sympathised,  and  he  spoke  it  naturally  enough  to  satisfy 
yon  that  it  was  the  expression  of  his  everyday  thoughts. 

The  agricultural  bureau,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  to 
occnpy  itself  with  everything  connected  with  the  actual 
condition  and  mode  of  improving  the  numerous  depart- 
ments of  rural  industrj*,  which  the  various  soils  and 
climates  of  this  wide  territory  either  do  already,  or  are 
£ttcd  to  prosecute.  Only  llussia,  of  all  existing  domi- 
nions, possesses  so  wide  a  field  for  the  application  of  rural 
knowledge  of  every  kind,  within  what  may  be  called  its 
kojiie  territories,  as  the  United  States  ;  and  certainly  there 
is  none  In  which  the  productions  of  the  soil  ionn  a  larger 
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propoi'iion  of  the  natural  wealth*  The  iinportaDce  of 
drawing  the  national  atteDtioti  to  this  right  arm  of  the 
State  has  not  been  wholly  overlooked  by  tlic  anthoritiea 
at  Washington  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
though  its  interests  have  been  consulted  in  an  indirect 
manner  only.  The  power  of  granting  patents  is  a  right 
of  the  Federal  Government ^  and  a  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Paten tSj  mth  a  Museum  of  Models  of  Invention  Sj 
has  for  some  time  existed  at  Washington,  The  report 
of  this  hoard  presented  to  Congress,  and  printed  for 
general  distribution  ^  in  addition  to  the  descriptions  of 
new  tnachinery  and  of  patent  processes^  has  gradually 
been  made  to  embrace  almost  the  whole  range  of  rural 
affairs  also,  both  practical  and  theoreticaL  Hence^  for 
two  or  three  years,  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Patents  has  been  more  valuable  to  the  statist  and  rural 
economist  than  to  the  mechanic.  The  incongruity  of 
this  circumBtance,  with  the  confessed  importance  and 
practical  yalue  of  the  agricultural  part  of  this  reportj  has 
doubtless  been  one  reason  for  the  institution  of  a  specially 
agricultural  department  under  the  Secretary  of  State. 
This  bureau  will  hereafter  present  Its  own  report  to 
CongrcBSj  separated  from  extraneous  matter^  and  em- 
bracing  topics  which  that  of  the  Patent  Office  could  not 
overtake- 

Tiieplan  of  this  department j  still  immatnrej  is  intended 
to  be  made  conformable  to  the  lights  of  the  age.  Tho 
political  eeonomy,  the  statistics,  the  theory  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  rural  artSj  in  all  their  departnientsj  are  to  he 
embraced  as  the  organisation  becomes  completed*  A 
museum  of  implements  and  seeds,  a  depdt  of  foreign  seeds 
for  general  distribution,  a  chemist  and  a  laboratory  of 
rescarchj  an  active  literary  officer  well  acquainted  with 
practical  agricuItTirc,  to  digest  and  methodise  what  others 
prepare  for  the  aimual  report  of  the  department, — these, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  are  some 
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of  the  things  to  whicli  attention  lias  been  first  directed ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt^  that  the  result  will  not 
only  prove  valuable  to  the  States,  and  creditable  to  the 
Federal  Grovemment,  but  will  exercise  a  wholeaome 
inflttence  on  the  proceedings  of  other  countries  alBo« 

It  is  very  desirabbj  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of 
British  agriculture^  that  the  statistics  not  only  of  ottr 
own  produce,  but  of  that  of  the  United  States^  should  be 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy  ascertained.  And  yet  there 
is  probably  no  branch  of  national  economy  in  respect  of 
which  accurate  information  is  more  difficult  to  be  collected. 
In  our  country,  where  rents  have  to  be  paid,  the  farmer 
suspects  every  close  inquiry  to  be  made  with  an  eye  to 
the  Increase  of  his  rent,  and  there  is,  consequently,  a 
disposition  to  diminLsh  ;  whereas  in  the  United  States^ 
from  other  causes,  there  is  a  disposition  to  exaggerate  the 
amount  of  produce  yielded  by  the  land.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible, therefore,  to  obtain  as  yet  very  trustworthy  data 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  direct  and  permanent  influence 
which  the  wbeat-lauds  of  the  whole  Nortli  American 
Union  are  destined  to  exercise  upon  those  of  Great  Britain. 
Numerical  quantities,  indeed^  have  been  from  time  to 
time  confidently  put  forward,  as  representing  the  amount 
of  grain  which  the  States  will  be  able  to  send  to  Eng- 
land from  year  to  year,  which  are  very  different  from 
those  to  which  the  same  data  would  lead  us  at  home,  were 
England  the  country  in  question.  It  will  throw  light 
upon  the  wheat-market-affecting  capabilities  of  the 
States  J  if  we  consider  some  of  these  nnmbere  for  a 
moment. 

The  total  amount  of  wheat  produced  in  1848,  within 
the  Union,  was  estimated  in  the  Patent  Office  reports  at 
127,O0Oj0i3O  of  bushels.  Taking  the  population  at 
21,000,000,  and  it  is  now  nearly  24,000,000  —  this 
gives  exactly  6  bushels  a-head.  In  England  we  sbonld 
say  this  quantity  was  too  little  to  feed  the  people, 
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and  that  we  must  ha^e  a  large  importation  of  foreign 
wheat  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Had  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  the  same  wheateu-bread4ovmg 
inclinations  and  tastes  as  our  English  people,  they 
would  not  now  be  producing  enough  for  their  own 
consnmption,  but  would  be  importing  wheat  from  Europe. 
It  is  the  Indian  com  crop,  however,  which  modifiea 
their  habits  J  and  has  lessened  the  quantity  of  wheat 
consumed  by  them,  as  the  use  of  oatmeal  has  done  that 
by  the  Scottish  peasantry.  Again j  the  free  States,  with 
12,000,000  of  free  men^  (now  14,000s000)  are  said  to 
produce  82,000,000  of  bushels  of  wheat ^  which  is  some- 
thing less  than  7  bushels  for  each  individuah  The 
slave  States  J  on  the  other  hand,  with  6,000,000  of  free 
men  and  3,000,000  of  slaves,  produce  45^000,000  of 
bushels,  or  7^  bushels  for  every  Jree  man.  If  we 
allow  all  the  slaves  to  be  fed  on  Indian  com,  there  would 
remain  these  7^  bushels  for  each  free  maoj  which,  with 
the  superior  habits  of  living  adopted  by  the  whites  in 
these  States,  do  not  appear  to  be  too  much* 

Taking,  therefore,  the  white  people  only  in  the  Union 
as  eaters  of  wheat,  there  are  produced  on  an  average,  if 
the  estimate  for  1848  be  near  the  trutli,  about  7  bushels 
of  this  grain  for  every  individual  ^  or  seven-ninths  of  an 
imperial  quarter. 

When  speaking,  in  a  previous  chapter  (  VIL),  of  the 
quantity  of  wheat  produced  by  the  State  of  New  York, 
^H,I  expressed  the  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  rich 
western  lands  it  possesses,  this  State  as  a  whole  does  not 
grow  more  than  is  necessary  for  its  own  consumption.  The 
^■laverage  produce  of  that  State  is  estimated  at  five  bushels 
for  each  inhabitant*  And  supposing,  as  is  usually  done 
by  Enghsb  statists,  that  eight  imperial  bushels,  or  a 
quarter  of  wheat,  are  necessary  for  each  individual,  then 
New  York,  which  produces  five,  cannot  feed  its  population 
as  the  English  population  is  fed.  It  cannot^  that  is,  unless 
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either  the  people  of  New  York  live  less  on  wheat^n  Soar, 
or  tbe  English  allowance  be  too  high* 

As  to  this  last  point  an  opinion  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that  an  allowance  of  8  imperial  bushels  will 
give  a  man  about  19  ounces  of  well-baked  bread  cTery 
day  of  tlie  year,  while  5  bushels  will  give  12^  and  3| 
bushels  only  8  ounces  of  bread  a-day.* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  large  quantity  of  Indian 
com  is  consumed  in  tbe  States — a  quantity  which  in- 
creaaea  as  we  go  south  and  west,  and  that  this  must  lessen 
both  tbe  demand  for  wheat  and  the  amount  of  this  grain 
actually  consumed.  If  we  suppose  that,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  as  much  Indian  corn  and  buckwheat  are  con- 
sumed as  are  equivalent  to  four  American  bushels  of  wheat, 
wc  have,  then,  five  bushels  of  this  latter  grain  required  by 
the  people* t  But  this  is  the  quantity  which  New  York 
actually  produces  per  head  of  its  population  f  so  that 
there  are  really  fair  grounds  for  believing  that  in  ordinary 
seasons,  and  judging  from  the  circumstances  and  hahits 
of  the  English  people j  the  State  of  New  York  cannot 
have  much  wheat  to  export  of  its  own  growtlu 

Returning  to  the  total  produce  of  tbe  Union,  we  may 
allow  that  tbe  9,000,000  of  the  slave  States  produce 
wheat  enough  for  their  own  consumption — since  the 
45,000,000  of  bushels  they  raise  are  equal  to  5  bushels 
a-head  for  the  whole  population,  or  7^  bushels  each  for 
the  6,000,000  of  whites,  if  the  3,000,000  of  slaves  be  fed 
wholly,  on  Indian  com. 

There  remain,  then  J  the  82,000,000  bushels  produced 

*  By  our  priron  regulatioiiBji  a  maD^  vrho  for  puniiihinciit  m  put  upon 
bi-ead  and  water  only,  is  aUowed  a  pound  of  bread  a-day.  But  he  can- 
not be  kept  in  bealth  longer  thnn  fcbree  days  on  this  alio  wan  ee,  and  the 
r^guJadouiS  therefore  order  an  addition  at  the  end  of  that  time.  For  a 
man  doing  ordinary  work,  Um  thAu  one^balf  more  than  thii  allowance 
cannot  be  eonaidered  us  miffideni. 

f  There  being  ume  aticb  busbela  in  an  imperial  quarter,  I  le^n 
from  an  able  stiitiatical  pamphlet  by  Mr  M 'Queen. 
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hj  the  free  States  with  a  population  of  12,000,000.  If 
we  fluppose  these  also  to  consume  five  bushels  eachj  or 
eOjOOOjOOO  in  all,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  22,000,000 
bushels,  or  nearly  3,000,000  quarters  for  exportation. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  the  United  States  can,  in  ordinary 
yearsj  spare  even  bo  large  an  export  of  wheat  as  this  to 
meet  the  united  demands  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland^  the  West  Indies,  and  their  many 
other  markets  besides  that  of  England  ;  and,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  stated,  I  believe  the  exportable  wheat  of  the 
North  American  continent  as  a  whoh  i3  already  a 
dimin  i  sh  ing  qu  an  ti  ty , 

With  this  opinion  I  do  not  expect  that  my  Trans- 
atlantic friends  will  agree  ;  but  1  state  my  own  present 
belief  with  my  present  knowledge,  and  I  have  given 
some  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  mo  to  adopt  it.  I 
think  the  truth  of  far  more  consequence  to  both  countries 
than  hasty  exaggerations  in  either  direction,  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  some  may  be  found  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Atlantic  who  will  be  ready  to  discnss  the  question 
with  a  desire  of  attaining  the  truth  only,  and  without  a 
view  to  the  accumulation  of  political  or  other  capital, 
among  those  who  may  read  their  lucubrations. 

The  statists  in  this  city  of  Washington,  by  whom  the 
documents  are  prepared  which  have  been  published  in 
the  Patent  Office  Reports,''  assume  3  bushels  of  wheat 
as  the  maximum  average  consumption  of  this  grain  by 
each  individual  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States.  This,  for  22,000,000,  makes  a  gross  consump- 
tion of  66^000j000  of  bushels ;  and  as  the  whole  pro- 
duce for  1848  13  stated  at  127,000,000,  there  remain 
SljOOOjOOO  of  bushels  for  exportation  I  This  is  very 
much  larger  than  my  estimate  of  22,000j000,  and  I  am 
satisfied  is  very  much  overstated  indeed."^ 

•  See,  aleo,  Patent  Office  Report  for  ISi?,  where  tlio  pro  dues  for  that 
ear  ifl  eutimated  at  1 14,000,000,  a&d  the  consumption  at  62,000,000,  by  a 
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Two  facts  willj  I  ihmky  satisfy  the  reader  on  thia 
point. 

First  The  estimate  of  the  total  produce  of  wheat 
ia  1847  was  114,000,000  of  bushels.  This  sum  was 
Dbtained  by  adding  together  a  series  of  numbers  repre* 
sentiiig  the  estimated  produce  of  each  State.  Now, 
among  these  numbers,  the  State  of  Michigan  is  set  down 
aa  producing  8,000,000  of  bushels,  while  the  report  of 
the  autliorities  of  that  State  make  the  produce  in  1848 
only  3,7iK),JXK>  bushels!  I  infer,  therefore,  that  the 
total  estimated  produce  of  1 14,000,000  bushels  for  the 
whole  Union  in  the  year  1847^  and  of  127,000,000  in 
1848,  are  of  the  nature  of  rude  guesses— as  our  own  are 
at  home — rather  than  trustworthy  data  upon  which  we 
can  build  safe  conclusions,  and  that  both  these  yearly 
estimates  err  yeiy  considerably  in  excess. 

Bat  if  the  total  produce  be  taken  too  high,  the  sur- 
plus said  to  remain  for  exportation j  whether  calcidated 
according  to  my  allowance  of  5  bushels,  or  to  the  allow* 
anc©  of  3  bushels,  as  the  consumption  of  the  people  per 
head,  is  too  large  also. 

Second,  The  total  export  of  bread-stuffs  of  all  ktnda 
from  the  United  States,  up  to  1846,  bad  only  once  (In 
1840)  exceeded  in  value  1S,OCK),000  doUars.  In  the 
three  succeeding  famine  years,  when  so  much  Indian 
com  was  sent  to  this  country,  it  rose  very  much  bigher. 
For  the  four  years  from  1845  it  was — 

1845   16,743,421  dollars. 

1846,  ...  -  27,701,121  „ 
IMlj  -  »  ,  .  68,701^21  „ 
184S,       *       *       .       .       37,472j7fil  „ 

Now  if,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we  take  wheat  a 

poptilation  of  2l,O00jOM|  albwing  buBhels  to  each  free  person,  and 
none  to  the  slaves,  or  3  bushek  to  e^h  indiYidiml  of  thfj  po|mlation. 
This  left  an  exportable  quantity  of  52^000^01)0  of  bushels  for  timt  year. 
They  sappose  that  ea^b  mdh'idual  coDSumes  &  bushels  of  Indian  eom, 
in  tuidition  to  Mb  3  buahfils  of  wbeai. 
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aa  average  pricej  at  the  place  of  export  on  the  Atlantic 
border,  of  only  one  dollar  a-bushelj  which  ia  from  10  to 
20  per  cent  below  tbe  price  it  usually  brings,  and  suppose 
the  whole  export  to  have  consisted  of  wheat  in  the  raw 
Btatej  witliout  any  expense  of  manufacture  added  to  it,  each 
dollar  in  value  of  the  exports  will  represent  a  bnshol  of 
wheat.  The  average  export  of  the  Btates  thus  estimated 
did  not,  up  to  1846,  exceed  ITjOOOjOOO  of  bushels,  and 
In  1848  did  not  exceed  37,500,000  of  bushels  of  wheat 
— a  little  over  4,000,000  of  imperial  quarters. 

If,  of  the  crop  of  1847 J  there  were  really  52,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  ahne  to  export,  and  in  1848, 10,000,000 
more,  what  became  of  it  all?  If  even  37,500,000  of 
bushels  were  sold,  the  rest  must  have  been  a  drug  in  the 
market,  and  must  have  reduced  the  value  at  New  York  to 
a  mere  nominal  price.  But  if  nearly  one-half  of  the  bread- 
stuffs  exported  during  the  three  famine  years  consisted  of 
Indian  com,  as  was  most  probably  the  case,  there  could 
not  have  been  a  larger  quantity,  in  all,  than  about 
20,000,000  of  bushels  of  wheat  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  fair  and  reasonable  therefore,  I  think,  to  con- 
clude, until  we  have  better  data,  that  the  wheat-exporting 
capabilities  of  the  United  States  are  not  so  great  as  they 
have  by  many  in  Great  Britain  hitherto  been  supposed ; 
that  they  have  been  overstated  on  the  spot,  and  that  our 
wheat-growers  at  home  have  been  unduly  alarmed  by 
these  distant  thunders,  the  supposed  prelude  of  an  ima- 
ginary torrent  of  American  wheat  which  was  to  over- 
whelm everything  in  Great  Britain^ — farmmg,  farmers, 
and  landlords—in  one  common  ruin. 

I  have  said  that  ike  wheat-exporting  capabilities  of 
North  America,  as  a  whole,  excluding  Upper  Canada^ — 
in  regard  to  which  I  would  reserve  any  decided  opinion — 
are  lessening  rather  than  inci*easing,  though  it  may  be 
ten  years  or  more  yet  before  they  become  very  distinctly 
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weadhh*  The  main  reasons  for  this  opinion,  as  I  lia?6 
already  given  them  in  Cbap,  VILj  are^ — Ist,  That  the 
%*iigin  soils  are  already,  to  a  considerable  extent,  exbausted 
of  their  first  freshness,  and  that  a  comparatively  expeniva 
ctilture,  likely  to  make  corn  more  costlyj  must  be  adopted, 
if  their  productiveness  is  to  be  brought  back  and  main- 
tained ;  2dj  That  the  new  settlers  live  poorly  and  hardly 
at  first,  and,  as  their  wheat  m  the  only  thing  that  they 
have  to  sellj  confine  themselves  for  some  seasons  to  pota- 
toes, buckwheat,  and  Indian  corn,  and  send  the  wheat  to 
market }  but  as  they  become  more  easy  in  their  circmn- 
stances,  retain  more  of  thts  gram  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, while  they  produce  it  also  at  a  greater  cost :  and 
3d,  That  as  the  population  increases,  that  of  wheat- 
consuming  individuals,  who  do  not  raise  their  own 
food,  increases  also,  and  thus  every  year  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  wheatcn  food  will  be  required  and  retained  at 
home. 

If  the  population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive 
of  Califomia,  be  now  nearly  24,000,000,  and  if  it  be 
increasing,  as  is  said,  at  the  rate  of  1 ,000,000  a-year^ 
so  as  to  promise  to  these  States  in  1860  a  popula 
tion  of  34,000,000,  then  it  is  very  safe,  I  ttiink,  to  say 
that  in  1860  their  wheat-exporting  capability  will  have 
become  so  small  as  to  give  our  British  fai'mers  very 
little  cause  for  apprehension* 

From  the  important  English  as  well  as  American 
interests  which  are  involved  in  this  discussion,  the  readerl 
will  understand  how  much  reason  w^e  have  to  be  aatisfiedi 
with  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  department  at 
Washington,  to  wish  that  it  may  have  the  pecuniai 
means  and  the  intellectual  ability  both  to  collect  and 
dififpsc  accurate  infonnation,  and,  in  regard  to  some  of 
its  objects  at  least,  to  desire  that  our  Government  should 
imitate  %he  example  of  the  Federal  Government  of  thai 
United  States, 
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I  have  already  said  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Federal  Government  mayj  in  this  matter^  exercise  a 
wholesome  influence  on  those  of  other  countries  also* 
Andj  indeedj  there  is  no  point  of  view  in  which  the 
growing  communitj  of  the  United  States  ia  more  worthy 
of  study  on  the  part  of  European  coun tries,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  Great  Britain^  than  that  which 
displays  the  Influence  they  are  destined  ere  long  to 
exercise  over  opinions  and  institutions  on  this  side  tlie 
Atlantic. 

They  possess^  indeed^  many  features  which,  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  possible  influence,  make  tbem  inte- 
resting to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  Great  in 
the  vast  extent  of  their  territory,  they  loom  large  in 
our  eyes  when  we  compare  our  little  sea-girdled  island 
with  the  breadth  of  surface  which  they  occupy.  Great 
in  the  future  prospects  which  these  wide  continuous 
possessions,  taken  in  connection  with  their  past  material 
progress  J  open  up — prospects  which  many  circumstances 
beyond  human  control  may  overcloud,  but  which  at 
present  are  brighter,  perhapsj  than  those  of  any  other 
existing  power — these  great  prospects  cause  us  to  regard 
them  with  a  respect  which  neither  theii*  present  power, 
nor  their  actual  character  as  a  people,  could  command. 
There  are  elements  of  greatness,  also,  of  an  intellectual 
and  moral  kind,  which  w^e  in  England  can  well  appre- 
ciatCj  both  in  the  staid  energies  they  inherit  as  a  people, 
and  in  the  more  feverish  spirits  of  individual  men 5  whom 
restlessness,  or  natural  impatience,  or  individual  disap- 
pointment, or  uncontrollable  discontent,  or  defect  of 
principle,  or  the  laudable  ambition  of  bettering  their 
worldly  condition,  or  the  want  of  a  ready  field  for  con- 
eclous  talent,  or  the  heavy  hand  of  arbitrary  power,  ia 
yearly  pouring  into  their  Atlantic  harbours. 

In  reference  to  this  latter  element  of  greatneea  and 
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progress,  how  important,  aboYo  all  other  thin^,  is  pe&aft 
with  Europe  to  the  United  States  !  Tlie  revolts  and 
reTolutions  aod  proscriptions  of  Continental,  and  the  home 
discontents  an  J  oversowing  populations  of  Insular  En  ropej 
are  the  life  and  aggrandiaeineiit  of  the  United  States. 
New  emigrants  are  not  mere  additions  to  the  tillers  of  their 
Tirgin  soilsj  or  to  the  ware-makerB  of  their  worksbopa 
— new  dragons'  teeth,  the  promise  of  armed  men  who 
are  to  spring  up  for  their  future  defence,  Thej  consist 
of,  or  at  least  comprehend,  those  daring  and  resolnta 
if  not  always  prudent  men  who  are  driven  from  disturbed) 
or  who  voluntarily  leave  more  peaceful  coimtriea*  Thus, 
in  mind  and  force  of  character,  a  stream  of  select  men 
is  constantly  flowing  from  Europe  to  America,  by  whose 
more  energetic  agency  the  filling  up  of  the  vast  western 
continent  is  hurried  forward,  its  material  resources 
developed,  and,  by  the  sacrifice  of  many  foreign  liv^,  the 
first  difficulties  of  settling  it  overcome!  But  disturb^  by 
the  canuon  of  war,  the  now  undreaded  navigation  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  this  stream  of  brave  hearts  is  arrested^ 
The  population  will,  like  that  of  European  countries, 
thenceforward  augment  by  a  natural  increase  of  home- 
bom  tamer  men  only.  The  superfluous  mind  of  other 
countries,  the  greater  force  of  character  wliich  is  pro- 
duced by  the  breaking-up  of  home  associations,  and  by 
the  excitement  of  a  new  world,  and  the  influence  of  its 
example  on  the  minds  and  character  of  the  native-bornj 
will  all  be  lost.  The  great  breadth  of  tmsettled  land 
would  then,  like  the  wild  forests  and  plains  of  Russia  and 
Poland  J  rather  indicate  what  the  country  under  other 
circnmstanees  might  become,  than  what,  within  any 
assignable  time,  it  is  likely  to  be- 

In  our  eyes  J  also,  the  United  States  are  interesting— ^  I 
might  almost  say  there  is  a  bond  of  endearment  between 
us  and  all  North  America— not  only  because  of  its  being 
peopled  by  a  race  of  kindred  bloody  but  because  it  holds 
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witlim  ita  wide  borders  actual  membera  or  near  kiDsmeo 
of  almost  every  family  in  the  United  Kingdom — bindiDg 
hearts  togetherj  and  aniting  the  opposite  contlneata  by 
cords  and  sympathiea  more  sensitive  and  delicate  8till 
than  those  of  the  magic  telegraph. 

It  IB  to  be  observed  that,  in  proportion  as  a  country  is 
great  in  superficial  extent,  in  natural  resources^  in  popu- 
lation,  in  growing  wealth,  or  even  in  manifest  energy,  in 
such  proportion  we  feel  constrained  to  respect  it.  And 
from  respect  to  imitation  the  step  is  natural  and  easy. 
We  do  not  carefully  analyse,  most  men  are  unfit  to 
detect,  the  true  sources  of  its  greatness.  We  connect 
ita  pecuHar  greatness  with  its  political  and  social 
eculiarities,  and  we  are  inclined  to  imitate  the  latter 
with  a  view  to  insure  the  former* 

Now,  the  common  speech  and  literature  of  our  two 
countries  gives  this  tendency  full  opportunity  of  mani- 
festing itself,  and  lends  to  the  institutions  of  each  a  moral 
influence  over  those  of  the  other,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
more  deserving  of  serious  regard  than  any  other 
aspect  in  which  we  can  look  at  the  United  States.  Our 
journalists  talk  alike  to  either  people.  Whether 
published  in  London  or  Washington j  in  Liverpool  or 
New  York,  the  periodicals  of  the  day  are  circulated 
among,  read  by,  and  directly  influence  thousands  on 
ther  side  of  the  Atlantic,  They  tell  also  upon  many 
more,  through  the  editorial  and  other  comments  which 
they  call  forth  in  metropolitan  and  provincial  papers. 

pon  the  population  of  no  other  country  in  Europe  can 
what  passes  in  North  America  exercise  a  tithe  of  the 
influence  it  does  in  this  way  upon  the  population  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Now  there  are  certain  broad  lines  of  national  progreaa 
in  which  we  have  gone  in  advance  of  the  United  States 
— as  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  adoption  of  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade  as  a  basis  of  national  polity,  and 
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in  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  md  & 
regard  to  the  advancement  of  the  human  race  m  a 
modiirmg  influenee  in  all  international  concemB,  As 
respects  these  lines  of  advance,  our  example  will  hava 
its  weight  widi  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
lines  of  social  and  internal  progress^  upon  which  they 
have  far  outstripped  us,  but  along  which  their  example 
will  in  like  manner  hasten  the  forward  movement  among 
ourselves.  These  are  chiefly  such  as  with  un  are  mM 
or  less  obstructed  by  old  habits,  customs,  vested  rig 
grown  up  under  ancient  lawsj  and  other  liindr&n 
which  in  a  new  countiy  are  unknown. 

Now  J  among  the  most  important  of  such  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  United  States  since  their 
separation  from  Great  Britain ,  I  maj  enumerate  —  first, 
The  extension  given  to  the  popular  or  democratic 
element  in  the  management  of  public  aJFairs,  involving 
the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture^  and  the  shift- 
ing of  political  power  fiom  property  to  numbers.  Second, 
— the  equalisation  of  all  religious  sects  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  a  general  comparative  lowering  of  the  social 
status  of  what  in  Europe  are  regarded  as  the  more 
favoured  classes  of  the  clerical  profession.  Third, — a 
provision,  at  least  in  the  free  States,  for  the  general 
secular  education  of  all  classes  in  the  common  schools, 
and  for  the  higher  education  of  the  more  aspiring  in 
numerous  academies  and  colleges.  This  provision,  hj 
making  a  certain  amount  of  learning  general,  and  the 
attainment  of  more  very  cJieap,  has  taken  from 
moderate  learning  the  moral  weight  and  veneration 
which  J  among  less  instructed  nations,  has  hitherto 
attended  it,  and  has  placed  the  learned  professions, 
generally,  in  a  lower  relative  social  position  than  they 
occupy  even  among  ourselves. 

Certain  movements  in  these  several  directions  have 
been  made  in  our  institutions  also,  in  rcgai*d  to  the  value 
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or  desirableneas  of  which  men  of  different  political 
parties  are,  of  course,  very  far  from  be  lug  agreed.  But, 
looking  at  the  matter  abstractedly,  and  apart  from  our 
own  individual  wishes,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
moral  influence  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  daily  recom- 
mending to  us  more  strongly  the  kind  of  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  States,  in  reference  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  political  power  and  taxation,  and  to  the  religious 
and  educational  interests  of  the  people.  The  tendency 
from  common  literature,  language,  and  blood,  ia  to  an 
assunilation  of  institutions.  But  to  this  is  to  he  added 
further,  the  influence  upon  us  of  that  respect  which  we 
feel  for  the  large  territory,  growing  power,  and  living 
energy  of  the  United  States — an  energy  we  respect  tlie 
more,  as  it  is  an  offshoot  of  our  own.  And  although  this 
energy  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  anywhere  in  America 
exceed  what  is  every  day  displayed  in  a  thousand 
different  spheres  in  our  own  more  artificial  society,  in 
the  mutual  el  bowings  of  the  men  among  us  who  are 
struggling  to  elevate  themselves,  and  in  other  forms 
which  arc  adapted  to  the  more  thoroughly  developed 
condition  of  our  national  resources  ;  yet  we  respect  it 
the  more,  because,  on  comparing  the  United  States 
with  all  other  countries,  except  our  own,  they  stand  out 
as  a  fervid  mass  of  mo%^ing  mind,  beside  which  other 
nations  seem  cold  and  motionless. 

How  far  the  present  generation  may  live  to  see  this 
probable  assimilation  of  the  institutions  of  the  two  coun- 
tries brought,  it  is  impossible  to  say*  Much  will  depend 
upon  the  moderation,  steadiness,  and  political  morality 
displayed  by  the  democratic  population  of  the  United 
States-  We  possess  what  we  esteem  a  happily  balanced 
constitutional  Government,  in  which  neitlier  the  popular, 
the  ariatocratical,  nor  the  monarchical  element  prevails 
to  a  degi'ce  i  neon  sis  tent  with  individual  happiness  or 
with  national  welfare  ;  and  the  example  of  our  past 
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|iro«{Mtrtty,  and  freedotn  from  great  GOOTiilmiis^  hm 
earved  to  recouimend  such  free  mstitiitiinid  to  the  nalkns 
on  tbo  Continent,  and  to  make  them  mi  object  €s[  Aemn 
at  ImMt  to  the  inaaB  of  their  people* 

But  if  the  progress  of  democratic  feeling  in  the  UniteJ 
Rtatt^it  rtliuuld  degenerat^^  into  the  absurditiei  isf  tibe 
]lu|mblicani^  of  the  impracticable  perfecticiiiiits  of 
nianji  or  of  the  dUunited  patriots  of  modem  Italj — if  it 
fthould  uppear  that  even  an  educated  people  cannot  be 
iafcly  trtieted  with  entire  political  power,  then  not  ooly 
will  progress  in  a  po polar  direction  be  stopped  aiDong 
but  wc  sJaall  feel  inclined  to  retrace  onr  steps,  msA 
Bhall  h&  in  danger  of  obeying  the  solicitations  of  tlie 
more  dcBpotic  Governments  of  Enrope,  rather  than  ttnoeo 
of  the  more  liberal  race  to  which  we  belong* 

At  prcsentj  the  influence  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  Britiah  mind  is  decidedly  strong  in  favour  of  advanoes 
in  a  popular  direction ;  and  the  appearance  of  tMngs  in 
the  States  generally,  and  in  Washington,  the  seat  of 
Government,  leads  to  the  idea  that  this  influence  will 
increase  for  aome  years  to  come,  and  that  the  politicai 
power  of  the  masses  among  us  will^  bj  little  and  little, 
be  still  further  enlarged. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  seeds  of  disunion  are  already 
flcattered  throughout  the  Confederacy,  and  that,  should 
a  separation  take  place,  such  a  shock  would  be  given  to 
the  popular  power  as  would  much  arrest  the  tendency  to 
assimilation  between  them  and  ourselves. 

But  the  eKistence  of  two,  or  even  three,  powerful 
repablics  instead  of  one — however  much  it  might  lessen 
the  apprehension  with  which  other  independent  countries 
look  forward  to  the  future  growth  of  a  vast  dominant 
power,  swayed  by  popular  impulse,  and  wielding  the 
resources  of  a  hundred  millions  of  men—would  certainly 
not  lessen  the  influence  of  iforth  America  in  recom- 
mending freer  institutions  to  the  people  of  Europe, 
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A  want  of  reverence  for  law  at  Lome,  and  of  political 
morality  abroad,  may  destroy  that  rafluence  ;  but 
the  simple  multiplication  of  prosperooa  republica  will 
increase  it. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Union  was  a  topic  much  dis- 
cussed everywhere  in  the  States  during  my  stay.  In 
Washington,  Clingman  and  his  followers  had  already 
brought  it  up  in  Congress  as  a  thing  to  be  expected^ 
were  California  admittedj  and  other  Free  State  measures 
adopted.  Even  Mr  Calhoun  was  said  to  bo  of  opinion 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  Confederacy  was 
strong  enough  to  bear  dividing  Into  two ;  and  that  the 
intereata  of  the  northern  and  southern  States  were  now 
sufficiently  diverse  to  require  it» 

But  for  this  extremity  the  time  has  not  yet  coinei 
The  hearts  of  both  ends  of  the  Union  are  still  too  proud 
of  their  growing  strength  j  and  of  belonging  to  a  great 
.  couutry,  willingly  to  forego  this  boast,  without  some 
I  most  serious  cause.  And  although ,  In  theory,  the  federal 
compact  is  a  voluntary  union  of  sovereign  States,  which 
may  be  dissolved  whenever  any  one  or  more  States  think 
their  interest  will  be  promoted  by  the  separation ;  yet 
when  an  emergency  arrives,  the  majority,  if  large,  will 
resist  such  a  separation  by  force  of  aimSj  and  compel  the 
adheston  of  the  refractory  States,  Such,  at  least,  was 
the  temper  of  many  in  the  northem  States  whom  I  heard 
speak  upon  the  subject,  and  who  firmly  believed  in  the 
power  of  the  free  States  to  repress  all  rebellion  against 
the  Union.  It  amused  me  to  hear  men  whoj  in  one 
breath,  talked  of  annexing  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia, 
threatening  vengeance  in  another  against  the  traitor 
States  which  should  break  up  the  integrity  of  the 
^  UmoD. 

It  has  become  J  howeverj  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  with 
^many  in  the  eastern  States,  whether  the  danger  of  dis- 
union is  not  now  greater  on  the  coasts  of  the  I'acilic. 
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Will  Cftltfomia  and  Oregon  itibmit  to  liave  their  lawi 
nuwle  for  them  so  far  off  as  Washington?  Will  they 
oontiQt  to  pay  import-duties  at  these  remote  spots, 
001  merely  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment, bat  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
manufacturea  in  the  New  England  States,  with  whidi 
their  connection  is  still  more  distant  ?  In  a  few  years, 
when  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  on  the  Pacific  shall 
have  increased,  and  become  somewhat  consolidated^ 
such  qnestions  as  these  will  undoubtedly  come  up,  and, 
as  a  first  result,  a  tariff  based  upon  principles  not  very 
different  from  those  of  Free  Trade  is  an  almost  inevitable 
conRef|Ucnce*  What  further  may  follow  it  is  premature 
to  discuss. 

Tlic  question  of  Annexation  connects  itself  most  closely 
with  that  of  ^'  dissolution  of  the  Union/'  "  If  Canada 
were  annexed,"  said  the  free  sollers  of  New  England 
and  New  York  State,  during  the  late  dissatiBfactions 
in  Canada,  we  should  be  able  to  master  the  slave  States, 
and  form,  if  we  liked,  a  powerful  free  republic/'  On  the 
other  hand,  If  Cuba  were  annexed,  we  should  be  able 
to  retain  our  first  preponderance,"  said  the  slavery  de- 
fenders of  the  south  ;  andj  if  that  were  contested^  to 
form  a  separate  Confederation  in  spite  of  the  free  Statesj 
and  equal  to  them  in  strength," 

To  the  annexation  of  Cuba  I  doubt  if  any  very  serious 
objections  would  arise  even  in  the  northern  States  of  the 
Union.  They  never  seriously  opposed,  at  least  by  their 
repreaantatives  in  Congress,  either  the  annexation  of 
Texas  or  the  war  with  Mexico.  It  would  add  to  the 
apparent  power  and  wealth  of  the  Confederation j  and 
would  be  a  plea  for  subsequent  attempts  upon  the  British 
Colonial  possessions.  But  the  storms  and  compromises 
wliich  have  attended  the  admission  of  California,  show 
the  amount  of  opposition  which  the  south  would  raise 
against  the  annexation  of  Canada,  without  a  previous  or 
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simultaneous  posae&sion  of  Cuba.  Although  j  therefore^ 
the  States  which  border  upon  Canada  may  long  to  have 
this  proYince  in  the  Union — and  some  even  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Union  may  have  expressed  themselves 
strongly  in  favour  of  it^ — yet  a  question  involving  the 
addition  of  at  least  four  more  free  States  would  prove 
a  very  embarrassing  one  to  any  Cabinet  in  Washington, 
which  should  venture  to  entertain  or  encourage  it, 
independent  altogether  of  the  disturbance  it  might  create 
in  the  international  relations  with  Great  Britain* 

Of  the  two  movements  towards  this  object  which 
have  been  made  in  Canada,  the  first  was  promoted 
mainly  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  section  of  the  com- 
munity, the  second  by  the  Conservative  party  of  Upper 
Canada  chiefly j  after  their  exclusion  from  the  official 
situations  they  had  held  bo  long. 

But  to  neither  of  these  classes  in  Canada  would  any 
special  good  flow  from  a  union  with  the  United  States. 
The  Roman  Catholic  body^  as  a  whole,  would  acquire 
more  power  in  Congress — and  with  a  view  to  this  end, 
as  a  greater  good  to  the  whole,  the  Romanists  in  the 
States  may  sympathise  with  and  encourage  their 
brethren  in  Canada,  to  bring  about  this  annexation — 
but  in  the  province  itself  they  would  certainly  dis- 
possess themselves  of  the  position  they  occupy  as  the 
church  of  Canada  East,  and  they  would  very  much 
endanger  the  large  landed  possessions  by  which  they  are 
at  present  enriched. 

Then  J  as  to  the  Conservative  minority  in  Upper 
Canada,  they  would  be  driven  still  further  from  ofRce  by 
annexation.  As  was  the  case  in  the  States  when  Jeffer- 
son came  into  power,  the  democratic  element  would 
increase  in  strength  after  the  change  ;  and  a  party  which, 
under  British  rule,  did  not  know  how  to  yield  for  a  time 
to  the  overwhelming  force  of  a  popular  majority  con- 
Btitutionally  obtainedj  would  be  obligedj  after  the  annexa- 
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tion,  to  take  up  a  new  poKtical  poBition^  very  considei^ 
ably  in  advance  of  ita  past  professionSf  or  be  content  to 
surrender  all  hope  of  materially  influencing  for  the  fattire 
the  affairs  of  the  new  State. 

One  who  has  been  in  theae  colonies  j  however,  who  has 
looked  candidly  about  hitn,  and  has  weighed  fairly  what 
he  must  have  heard  from  the  lips  o(  some  of  the  colo- 
nists, will — unwillingly  perhaps  to  himself,  yet  of  nece^ 
sity  confeas—that  the  talent  and  ambition  of  these  North 
American  provinces,  of  all  parties,  h  either  secretly  or 
openly  on  the  aide  of  change*  And  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 
Talent  and  ambition  abound  among  the  2,(X>0,000  of 
British  subjects  in  Xorth  America,  as  much  in  propor- 
tion, at  least,  as  among  the  80,000,000  of  our  home 
islands.  Yet  how  different  the  sphere  in  which  these 
talents  may  be  employed — how  much  humbler  the  posi- 
tion, the  dignities,  and  the  commands  to  which  the 
ambitious  Canadian  or  Nova  Scotian  may  look  up ! 
Although,  therefore,  the  final  and  permanent  position  of 
every  man,  and  that  of  his  family,  must  be  obtained  and 
retained  in  his  own  State  and  country,  yet  it  is  plain 
that  Waehington  presents  to  every  citizen,  to  every 
stripling  in  tlie  United  States,  a  field  of  ambition  which, 
under  the  existing  political  adjustments  of  our  Imperial 
Government,  London  can  never  offer  to  the  aspiring 
spirits  of  the  provinces.  Annexation  would  open  the 
same  field  to  those  who  now  fret  and  fume  witliin  the 
narrow  spheres  of  colonial  power  and  office-  Besides 
rendering  accesBible  the  single  high  dignity  now  held  by 
the  nominee  and  representative  of  the  Crown,  new  offices 
would  be  created  J  which  would  carry  a  favoured  few  to 
the  seat  of  the  central  Government*  Those  who  now 
rule  or  agitate  the  provinces,  would  expend  their  fire 
and  energy  as  members  of  Congress,  or  as  senators  from 
their  own  State,  Within  the  political  life  of  tho^e  who 
brought  about  the  union,  Canada  might  be  expected| 
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in  her  tunij  to  give  a  Preiident  to  the  vast  Confedera- 
tion ;  and  what  a  prize  to  run  for  doea  this  at  present 
seem  to  a  Canadian  politician  ?  But  independent  of  this 
highest  office  J  which  few  can  reach,  a  thousand  ways  to 
wealth  and  infliieuce  would  be  open  before  them,  at  or 
through  WashrngtoUj  for  which  they  now  look  in  vain. 

That  cause  is  safe  which  can  contrive,  generation  after 
generation^  to  eniist  on  its  side  the  talent  and  ambition 
of  rlBLUg  men,  A  system  which  natnrally  stands  in  the 
way  of  J  and  opposes  itself  to  j  the  highest  strivings  of  all 
the  highest  talent  of  successive  generationSj  is  sure  to 
become  weaker  as  the  power  increases  which  the  posses- 
sors of  this  talent  can  bring  to  bear  against  it* 

We  have  given  parliamentB  and  assemblies  to  nume- 
rous colonies ;  and  though  the  material  interests  they 
severally  wield  are  for  the  most  part  puny  as  yetj  in 
comparison  with  those  which  are  directed  by  the  British 
Parhament,  they  are  honriy  increaaing  in  individual 
importance  J  and  in  a  veiy  few  years  will,  taken  togetherj 
equal  all  else  which  our  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons 
hold  under  their  control.  Could  wa,  while  time  still 
amply  remains,  organise  a  central  assemblage  in  which 
each  of  tlicse  colonies  or  parliaments  should  he  reprc- 
sented,  we  should  at  once  cement  together,  by  a  new 
bondj  all  the  scattered  elements  of  our  power,  and  open 
up  to  the  gifted  and  aspiring  of  the  whole  Empire  a  far 
wider  career  than  even  the  Home  Parliament  now  pre- 
sents— one  in  which  all  who  are  fitted  to  rise  would 
equally  attain  their  leve!^  whether  born  amid  the  snows 
of  Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  beneath  the  fiery  suns 
of  Indiaj  in  the  wide  Cape  colonies,  in  Australasia,  or  in 
what  we  patriotically  fancy  our  happier  island  homes. 
The  sphere  which  Washington  offers,  though  broad  and 
bright  in  North  American  eyes,  would  dwindle  in  com- 
parison with  one  on  which  the  sun  never'  setsj  and  in 
which  the  prizes  of  a  large  armyj  a  magnificent  navy,  a 
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tidily  paid  diplomacy,  an  iDdiao  empire  famed  for 
wealth  J  and  of  a  field  of  enterpriae  such  asBoman  doioi- 
nion  never  presented ,  would  all  te  before  the  soaring 
and  adventurous  spirits  of  the  time. 

There  is  also  another  way  of  looking  at  the  same 
picture. 

It  13  confessedly  tJje  boldest,  most  spirited ,  and  most 
eiiergetic  of  the  families  and  neighbourhoods  to  which 
they  belong,  who  have  nerve  enough  to  break  asonder 
the  lies  that  bind  them  to  home,  and  to  embark  their 
destinies  upon  a  new  country*  Why  should  the  mother 
cast  oflF  for  ever  her  wandering  and  most  stirring  child? 
Wliy  prevent  herself  from  ever  benefiting  by  the 
energy,  the  experience^  and  the  mental  resources  of  her 
chil  dren  or  th  el  r  offspri  ng  ?  1 1  m  ay  be  said ,  th  at  we  have 
never  lacked  talent  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  country 
from  among  those  who  have  remained  at  home ;  but  we 
should  at  least  thrive  none  the  worse  were  we  able,  when 
emergencies  arose,  to  take  counsel  with  all  the  talents  of 
the  Empiie,  whether  home  or  colonial  bora.  Especially 
would  the  latter  be  precious  in  advisiiig  as  to  the  a^Taiis 
of  tlie  colonial  provinces  themselves.  Thus  the  claim  of 
the  colonies  to  a  wider  field  for  their  talents  and  ambi- 
tion, and  that  of  the  mother  countrv  to  the  services  of 
those  who  inherit  her  blood  and  partake  of  her  native 
intellectual  strength,  point  equally  to  a  new  imperial 
adjustment  of  legislative  and  administrative  powen 

Why  IB  it  that  the  sons  of  our  rich  men  and  of  our 
men  of  rank  are  not  met  with  among  the  founders  of  the 
new  Anglo-Saxon  dominionsj  which  are  springing  up  in 
so  many  quarters  of  the  globe  ?  Is  it  not  that  they  have 
there  no  hope  of  attaining  to  the  same  position,  honours, 
or  social  position  as  if  they  remained  at  home ;  that  they 
fear  to  be  cast  oflF  and  forgotten  ;  are  almost  certain  thatj 
for  them  and  for  their  children,  as  soon  as  the  British 
shores  are  forsaken^  the  only  road  to  distinction  is 
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through  tbe  clearing  of  the  primeyal  forest,  the  petty 
squabbles  of  local  and  angry  politic^j  or  the  narrow 
Btruggles  of  a  provincial  aasembly  ?  But  open  to  all  the 
same  access  to  imperial  honours — make  them  fed  that 
wherever  they  go  they  remain  still  British j  equal  with 
the  British-born  they  leave  behind — ^and  thenj  instead  of 
lingering  through  an  idle  life  at  homes,  or  vegetating  on 
pensions  and  ill-earned  sinecureSj  younger  sons  of  rieh 
or  ancient  houses  would  start  to  other  landsj  give  to 
new  climes  the  aid  of  their  pure  but  stagnating  bloody 
and  revive  and  perpetuate,  under  new^  simsj  the  deeds 
and  names  of  their  forefathers. 

But  of  how  many  obstacles,  real  or  imaginaryj  to  the 
results  we  have  been  contemplating,  do  the  shadows 
rise  up  before  us.  Polemical  squabbles  convulse  the  land, 
rival  religious  sects  contend  for  the  mastery,  class  strives 

r against  class,  and  men's  minds  are  blinded  to  the  greatest 
good  and  glory  of  their  country.  While  contending 
political  parties  struggle  for  place  and  power j  the  links 
which  connect  the  several  parts  of  the  Empire  are  insen- 
sibly  loosening  and  preparing  to  sever. 

Could  some  pure  patriot  arise  among  usj  greatly  gifted, 
and  stiiTcd  with  the  magnificent  idea  of  giving  to  the 
British  Constitution,  and  to  this  free  constitutional 
empire,  a  great  and  permanent  future,  by  grafting  really, 
and  as  brother~and-sister  branches,  on  the  mother  trunk 
the  numerous  provinces  and  colonies  which  now  muster 
under  the  same  broad  flag — how  might  the  English  name 
and  grandeur  be  preserved  secure  from  all  assaultsj  and 
English  energy,  civilisation,  respect  for  law  and  order,  and 
love  for  intellectual  and  material  progreaSj  be  more  widely 
spread,  domiciledj  and  perpetuated  over  the  habitable 
globe !  Above  all  party  triumphs,  what  glory  would 
encircle  sucli  a  statesman  !  An  after-name  might  be  his, 
greater  even  than  that  of  a  Wellington  or  a  Wash- 
ington. 
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But  the  hope  is,  I  fear,  a  foolish  one.  So  rnanj  old 
obstacles  have  gathered  around  every  abuse,  so  many 
vested  interests  are  associated  with  everything  as  it  is 
at  home,  that  one  envies  the  legislators  of  this  Capitol  of 
Washington  the  uncleared  lands  for  which  their  laws 
and  constitutions  are  to  be^'made ;  through  which,  though 
naturally  dark  and  difficult,  the  axe  readily  hews  out  a 
straight  and  open  way,  and  where,  in  the  most  settled 
regions,  the  trammels  of  the  past  hang  still  very  lightly 
on  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  improver. 


CHAPTEE  XXVI. 


Visit  to  Virginia. — City  of  Alexandria.— Natunxl  advantngea  of  the  State 
of  Virginia. — Its  comparative  position  in  tlie  Union  now,  and  at  the 
p^od  of  the  Involution, — Suppo&<^d  eSbdt  of  slavery  on  its  popnla- 
tion,  its  annual  prodqce,  and  it&  ecbool  instruction*  —  Acknow- 
ledged evils  of  slavery  in  Vii::giiiia.— Slave-breeding, — Annual  value 
of  this  produce  to  the  State, — Profit  of  human  stock  to  the  rearer* — 
It  yiolds  more  i<}  the  State  annually  than  all  its  toba^o  and  cotton 
togtithor* — Free-coloured  j>ooplo  a  source  of  anxiety.— Idea  of  sending 
them  oat  of  the  country.— Establishinent  of  the  Colonisation  Society. 
— Ilcpublic  of  Liberia, — Coloured  people  shipped  to  it  from  the 
Statos.^ — ColoniEation  Society  a  failure. — Grants  of  State  Legialature. 
—"Maryland  in  Africa,*' — Action  of  the  State  of  Virginia.— Mr 
Webster's  offer, — Mr  Clay's  plan  for  emancipation  in  Kentacky.— 
Laws  ugfiinst  the  free-coloured  in  Kentucky  and  illinois. — InEuence 
of  Liberia  in  repressing  tho  slave  trade.— Recent  action  in  Virginia. 
— Moral  influence  of  the  ^S^orth  over  the  condition  of  slavery  in  the 
South.— Prospects  of  the  slave  power  in  North  America. — Increase 
of  sugar  culture  in  Louiidana.— Extension  of  niELnufacturcs  in  the 
southern  States, — Employment  of  slave  laWnr  in  the  factories* — its 
influence  on  the  future  condition  of  slavery  in  the  States ;  und  of 
our  operatives  at  home. —  F'roersoil  Germana  in  Western  Virginia. — 
In  fluence  of  this  class  on  the  future  state  of  slavery  in  the  southern 
States.— Coast  eurvey  of  the  United  States*— Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion at  Washington, — Its  founder  and  its  objects. — Promotion  of 
Bcience  by  the  general  and  State  Governments. — Reserves  of  land  for 
the  purpose  of  Btato  geological  and  mincralogical  surveys. — Free 
evening  lectures  at  tho  Smithsonian.— Female  freedom  in^Washing- 
ton, — Bales  of  domestics. — Huccum. — Speaking  and  doing  for  poli- 
tical capital,— tJreafc  noise  about  tiiflea. 


Jan.  31 . — I  spent  this  forenoon  in  ateaming  a  few  milea 
down  the  Potomacj  and  in  paying  a  yiait  to  the  town  of 
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Alessandria  in  ^*  Old  Virginia.'^  The  day  waa  fine^ 
river  broad  and  beautiful,  and  the  towB  of  Alexandria 
well  built  and  clean*  But  though  in  the  "  old  dominioDi" 
it  presented  in  its  streets,  houses,  or  public  buildings, 
no  marks  of  such  antiquity  as  could  carry  one  quietly 
back  to  other  days^  before  the  bustle  and  noiBe  had  come 
in,  and  the  incessant  novelties  of  these  feverish  times. 

And  yet  Virginia  is  rich  in  subjects  of  reflection,  and 
the  contrast  of  its  past  and  pregent  condition  is  full  of 
iufitructlon. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statca  was 
adoptedj  Virginia  was  the  most  powerful  State  in  the 
Timon,  Its  population  was  double  tliat  of  the  State  of 
New  York  J  its  wealth  greater,  its  political  influence  pre- 
dominant. It  has  alone  given  to  the  Union  five  of  the 
thirteen  chief  magistrates  who  have  hitherto  filled  it^ 
presidential  chair* 

Virginia  is  also,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  thi*ee  of 
the  newest  States  of  die  Union j  the  most  extensive  in 
area.  It  contains  70,000,  while  New  York  contains 
only  47,000  square  miles.  It  enjoys  a  delightful  climate, 
possesses  a  fertile  soil,  is  rich  in  minerals  and  timber,  has 
magnificent  rivers  descending  from  the  Blue  Bidge  and 
the  Alleghanics  eastward  to  the  Atlantic,  and  westward 
to  the  Ohio,  and  rivals  in  its  harbours  the  safest  and 
most  capacious  in  the  world* 

Since  the  Union  it  has  increased  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation and  power,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  first  in  any  of 
these  respects.  In  all,  it  is  now  surpassed  by  each  of 
the  three  States — New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Ohio. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  its  population  has  been 
comparatively  stationary ;  and  while  new  towns  have 
been  springing  up  everywhere  throughout  the  latter 
States,  only  on  a  few  spots  along  its  borders  is  this  mark 
of  progress  visible  in  Virginia. 

It  m  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  something  of  the  mare 
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rapid  progresa  of  the  three  States  I  have  mentioned, 
ia  to  be  a&cribed  to  their  position  in  the  direct  line 
between  Europe  and  the  north-weatern  StateSj  and  to 
the  tide  of  emigration  and  commerce  which  flows  throngh 
them,  eniiching  and  increasing  all  interests  as  it  rushes 
along.  But  the  main  and  most  really  influential  canse 
of  the  diiFerence  in  the  present  relative  position  of  Vir- 
ginia, is  ascribed  to  the  existence  of  slaverjj  the  gradual 
exhaustion  of  its  virgin  soilsj  and  the  consequent  unpro- 
fitableness of  slave-labour. 

In  proof  of  the  evils  ascribed  to  slaveiy  b j  the  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  State  Legislature—"  that  it 
degrades  labour j  paralyses  industry,  represses  enterprise, 
exhausts  the  soiij  perpetuates  ignorancej  and  impover- 
^^iflhes  the  people,"  it  is  stated  by  them — 

JVVfifr— That  in  1790  the  population  of  Virginia 
^(748,000)    was    double  that    of  New  York  State, 
(340,000;)  while,  in  1840,  the  population  of  New  York 
State  (2,500,000)  was  double  that  of  Virginia, 

Second — ^That  in  1800  the  population  of  Virginia  was 
in  the  proportion  of  11.9,  and  in  New  York  of  1L7  per- 
sons per  square  mile,  while  in  1840  there  were  in  the 
latter  49^,  and  in  the  former  only  18,6  persons  to  the 
square  mile. 

Third — That  the  annual  products  of  New  York 
amounted  in  1840  to  the  value  of  79  dollars  for  each 
individual,  while  in  Virginia  they  were  estimated  only 
at  62  dollai-s,  and — 

FouTih~Th2,ty  in  the  primary  schools  of  New  York, 
there  were  500,000  pupils,  and  in  those  of  Virginia 
only  35,000 ;  while  of  persons  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  there  were  less  than  70,000  in  New  Y8rk,  but 
upwards  of  500,000  in  Virginia, 

These  facts  prove  that  in  the  one  of  these  States, 
compared  with  the  other,  population  has  been  restrained, 
YOL.  II,  % 


progress  retarded,  praduetion  lesaeoed,  and  ignorance 
aiGfeaaed;  and  tlie  differences  are  ascribed  hy  the  Legia^ 
l&tive  Committee  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  the 
natural  tendencies^  reapectiyely,  of  slave  labour  and  free« 
I  believe  there  are  no  people  more  sensible  than  the 
people  of  Virginia  theoiselvesj  of  the  evils  which  the 
system  of  slavery  imposes  upon  them.  I  travelled  for 
some  distance  with  a  slave-holdmg  famieT  on  the  James's 
Ri%-erj  in  Virginia,  who  owned  a  thousand  acres j  which  he 
cultivated  with  the  aid  of  fifty  slaves :  wheat  was  the 
principal  article  of  produce  which  he  sent  to  market,  and 
he  could  barely  make  the  ends  of  the  year  meet,  ThiB 
state  of  thiQ^  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  which  pre- 
vaited  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River^  in  New  York 
State,  twenty-five  years  agOj  before  slavery  was  abolbhed, 
and  labour  ceased  to  be  considered  a  disgrace  to  the 
white  population  * 

One  of  the  most  melancholy  results  of  the  system  of 
slavery  in  Virginia,  especially  since  slave-labour  ceased 
to  be  profitable  within  the  State  itself,  is  the  attention 
which  proprietors  have  been  induced  to  pay  to  the  breed- 
ing and  rearing  of  slaves,  and  to  the  regular  sale  of  the 
human  produce  to  the  southern  States,  as  a  means  of 
adding  to  their  ordinary  farming  profits— as  a  branch,  in 
fact  J  of  common  rural  industry  J  One  of  the  represen- 
tatives to  Congress  from  Virginia,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the 
slavery  question  recently  published,  says,  Virginia  has 
a  slave  population  of  near  half  a  million,  whose  value  ts 
dmflif  dependent  on  aoutliern  demand, And  the  gentle^ 
man  who  states  this  fact  is  a  defender  of  the  system  I 

In  plain  English,"  said  Mr  Stevens,  one  of  the 
members  for  Pennsylvania,  when  commenting  on  this 
statement  before  the  House  —  "  In  plain  Englirfij  what 
does  it  mean  ?  that  Virginia  is  now  fit  to  be  the  breeder ^ 


^  See  AnU,^.  270. 
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Dot  the  employer  of  slaves — that  her  proud  chivalry  are 
compelled  to  turn  slave-traders  for  a  livelihood.  Instead 
of  attempting  to  renovate  the  soil^  and  by  their  own 
honest  labour  compelling  the  earth  to  yield  her  abun- 
dance —  instead  of  seeking  for  the  best  breeds  of  cattle 
and  horses  to  feed  on  her  hills  and  valleys^  and  fertilise 
the  landj  the  sons  of  the  great  State  must  devote  their 
time  to  selecting  and  grooming  the  most  lusty  sires  and 
the  most  fruitful  wenches  to  supply  the  slave  barracoons 
of  the  South  !  And  the  learned  gentleman  pathetically 
laments  that  the  profits  of  this  greatest  traffic  will  be 
vastly  lessened  by  the  circumscription  of  slavery.  This 
is  hia  picturej  not  mine/' 

It  seems  a  very  cool  thing  to  calculate  the  actual  pro- 
fits of  such  a  branch  of  husbandry,  and  yet  it  is  neces" 
sary  to  do  soj  that  the  reader  may  see  the  nature  of  the 
hold  it  is  likely  to  take  on  the  planter's  mind. 

The  highest  price  obtained  for  Indian  corn  by  the 
grower  in  Virginia  may  be  stated  at  half  a  dollar  a 
bushel ;  and  the  highest  allowance  of  food  to  a  grown 
slave  at  16  bushels  of  this  com  a-year.  Suppose  a  slave 
to  be  reared  and  kept  for  twenty  years  with  this  large 
annual  allowancej  when  full-grown,  he  would  have  con- 
sumed less  than  300  bushels  of  corn,  and  would  have 
cost  for  keep  less  than  150  dollars.  His  labouTj  mean- 
while,  would  far  more  than  pay  for  the  little  clothing 
he  obtains,  and  other  small  expenses,  and  his  master 
would  sell  him  for  200  dollars  or  more.  Thus  he  would 
obtain  the  highest  price  for  his  corn^  work  his  land  with 
the  young  slaves,  and  rcceivoj  besidee,  a  premium  of  at 
least  50  dollars  a-head,  as  interest  upon  bis  capital 
invested*  Hence,  if  there  be  a  ready  market  for  slaves j 
this  business  will  be  a  most  profitable  one  to  the  indi- 
vidual breeder- 

Again— the  number  of  slaves  in  Virginia  is  diminish- 
ing.   In  1830  it  was  470,000,  while  in  1840  it  was 
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onlj  450^000,  and  it  is  prabablj  less  mow.  Tbe  munber 
Bol4|  therefore,  cxceedja  in  a  small  degree  (W  2000 
tlie  asiural  incn^ase.  Now  the  annual  tncraaae  of 
nrhole  slave  population  m  abotit  3  per  cent^  which,  upon 
450,000,  U  13,500.  And  if  only  lotX^  slaves  a-year  be 
ioU  beyond  this  natural  increase^  about  15.000  win 
erar  year  go  eoutb  to  the  slave-markets  from  the  State 
of  Tirginta-  As  theae  will  generally  be  sold  in  the 
prime  of  life,  they  may  be  reckoned  worth  at  leaat  30G 
dollars  a-head,  which  for  the  15^000  gives  4^500,000 
dollars  as  tbe  price  received  for  homan  stock  exported 
every  year  from  Virginia. 

But  Virginia  produces  yearly  50,000,000  lb-  of 
tobacco,  and  2,500,000  lb.  of  cotton,  the  value  of  wbidi, 
at  an  average  of  8^  cents  a  lb.,  is  4,375,000  dollars. 
That  IS  to  say,  the  slave-rearing  husbandry  brings  in 
more  money  yearly  to  Virginia  than  all  its  tobacco  and 
cotton  do  !  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  the  Virginians, 
both  individnally  and  as  a  State,  should  be  anxiooa  to 
enlarge  and  keep  up  the  southern  demand. 

How  profound  a  moral  degradation  is  implied  in  such 
a  means  of  industrial  subsistence,  carried  out  on  so  large 
a  scale ! 

It  is  right,  however^  to  mention,  as  having  an  impor- 
tant influence  upon  the  public  sentiment  in  regard  to 
this  slave-rearing  husbandry,  that  by  far  the  largest 
^^oportion  of  the  slaves  are  found  in  eastern  Virginia — 
cast  of  the  Blue  Kidge,  and  are  the  property  of  less  than 
half  the  white  population  of  the  State,    The  large 
income  from  this  source,  therefore,  flows  intothe  pockets  ^ 
of  this  smaller  half  of  the  white  inhabitants ;  and  though  fl 
these  are  bribed  by  their  gains  to  defend  the  system  ^ 
more  warmly,  we  may  hope  that  the  absence  of  self- 
interest  in  the  majority  of  the  State  may  by-and-by  I 
lead  to  tlie  entire  removal  of  the  eviL 

Butj  besides  the  actual  slaves,  tbe  growing  body  of  J 
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free  coloured  people  m  the  State  of  Virginia  h  a  source 
of  much  anxiety  to  the  Tvhito  population.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  number  of  this 
class  of  people  in  Virginia  was  only  lOjOOO  ;  it  is  now 
estimated  at  60,000,  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
repress  this  increase  by  discouraging  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  and  forbidding  such  as  are  emancipated 
from  remaiaing  in  the  State  without  the  special  permis- 
sion of  the  county  courts- 

These  freed  men  are  also  most  numerous  in  eastern 
Virginia ;  and  as  the  whites  in  this  region  are  diminish- 
ingj  while  the  free  blacks  are  ijicrea.^tng,  it  is  not  un- 
natural that  the  former  should  dread  the  influence  of  the 
latter  upon  the  mind  of  the  slaves,  and  should  wish  to 
keep  down  their  numbers. 

With  a  view  to  this  end,  the  removal  of  the  free 
coloured  people  from  the  continent  of  America  altogether^ 
and  their  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  has  long 
been  a  favourite  scheme  of  the  Virginian  plantei's.  It 
was  proposed  as  early  as  the  close  of  last  century,  and 
was  approved  of  by  President  Jefferson  —  if  the  scheme 
did  not  altogether  originate  with  him,  No  practical 
steps  were  taken,  however,  to  attain  this  object  till  1817, 
when  the  American  Colonisation  Society  was  establislied 
at  Washington,  at  a  meeting  presided  over  by  Mr  Clay* 

The  wish  of  the  Society  at  first  was  to  be  allowed  to  Bind 
their  free  negroes  to  our  colony  of  SieiTa  Leone,  andj  fail- 
ing thi@5  to  establish  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States,  and  with  a  guaranteed 
perpetual  neutrality  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain*  The 
republic  of  Liberia  has  been  the  result  of  this  move- 
ment. To  the  land  purchased  by  the  agents  of  the 
States  and  of  the  Colonisation  Society,  free  negroes 
have  been  sent  from  time  to  time,  till  the  colony  has 
been  fau'ly  established ;  and  may  now,  it  is  hoped,  be 
considered  out  of  danger. 


IM  OOLONiaiTlON  SOCIETY  A  FAILtJEE. 


The  persDBston  of  the  members  of  tiia  Society — if  it  u 
to  be  inferred  from  the  speeebea  made  at  it&  last  annual 
meetings  is,  that  the  black  man — the  free  black  man — 
eaxi  never  mingle  socially  and  politically  ^th  the  white 
man  as  bit  equal  in  the  same  land/^  and  that  it  id  dear- 
able,  therefore,  to  send  him  to  another  region.  Their 
efforts,  however,  are  confined  to  *^  the  colonist  ion  of  free 
people  of  colour,  tetth  their  own  commC^ 

This  scbeme  has  never  found  much  favour  either  in  the 
north  or  in  the  south,  and  in  revenge  tlie  speakers  of  the 
Sodcty  iuYeigh  against  both  parties  of  their  opponents 
as  fanatics^  The  income  of  the  Society  has,  for  some 
years  past,  amounted  to  about  30,000  dollars,  bnt  dnnng 
the  thirty-three  years  it  has  been  in  existence,  it  has 
shipped  for  the  coast  of  Africa  only  about  7000  coloured 
people*  Even  of  these  a  great  many  have  not  been  free 
people  of  colour,  but  slaves  liberated  oo  eondition  of  their 
going  to  Liberia** 

The  Society,  therefore,  has  been  a  failnre  as  regards 
its  professed  object  of  separating  the  white  and  free 
coloured  races,  by  sending  the  latter  to  another  coiiDtry» 
The  free  coloured  people  increase  at  present  in  the  Statea 
at  the  rate  of  11,000  a-year,  while  the  Society  in  thirty- 
three  years  lias  transported  only  7000  in  all,  many  of  tbem 
slaves  manumitted  for  the  purpose.  It  is  obvious^  there- 
fcm,  that  the  scheme  is  frowned  upon  by  the  people  of 
colour  themselves,  that  it  finds  no  general  favour  even 
among  the  money-giviog  white  people  of  the  States,  and 
that,  in  fact,  it  never  can  produce  any  sensible  effect 
upon  the  relative  numbers  of  the  white  and  coloured 
papulation,  or  in  any  way  diminish  the  natural  in  ere  a^ 
of  the  latter.    In  the  face  of  thb  plain  result  of  experi- 

*  The  report  tm  1S50  gires  66^3  as  the  tot&I  nmnber  tmi)£potted  op 
to  the  date  of  the  report  The  number  senfc  off  in  1850  was  422,  and 
jn  1849  it  wiia  443,  of  wbom  "  fkree  kwmdjredimd  iuvnt^ow  were  Hber* 
ated  fur  the  purpose  of  going  to  IdberiftJ* 
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ence,  it  awakens  a  feeling  of  pity  to  read  the  exalted 
iangaage  in  which  the  magnificent  past  doings  and  re- 
sults and  the  future  schemes  of  the  Society  are  spoken  of 
in  the  report,  and  in  the  published  speeches  delivered  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Washington. 

The  Legislatures  of  several  of  the  slave  States  have 
voted  sums  of  money,  from  time  to  time,  either  in  aid  of 
the  Colonisation  Society^  or  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
land  and  estahlishiog  colonies  of  their  own  on  the  African 
coast.  All  these  tracts  of  laud,  however,  are  now  made 
over  to  the  Republic  of  Liberiaj  with  the  exception  of 
the  colony  of  Cape  Pal  mas,  which  belongs  to  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Legislature  and  Colonisation  Society  of 
the  State  of  Maryland*  The  Legislature  of  this  State 
votes  lOjOOO  dollara  a-year  in  aid  of  this  colony  of 
"  Maryland  in  Africa,^'  and  this  sum,  with  other  funds 
raised  by  subscrlptioUj  are  expended  through  a  State 
Colonisation  Society,  It  is  probable  that  by-and-by  this 
colony  of  Cape  Pal  mas  will  also  be  ceded  to  the  Libe- 
rian  Republic, 

The  State  of  Virginia  has  recently  taken  positive 
measures  towards  freeing  itself  from  the  60,000  free 
coloured  people  it  possesses.  A  bill  brought  Into  the 
State  Legislature  during  the  last  Session j  {lS50j)  appro- 
priates 50,000  dollars  a-year  for  five  years,  to  remove  from 
the  State,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Coloniaa- 
tion  Society  J  such  free  people  of  colour  as  may  be  willing 
to  emigrate  to  Africa,  and  imposes  on  those  who  remain 
a  tax  of  a  dollar  a-headj  to  be  added  to  the  same  fund. 
It  may  he  predicted,  howeverj  that  even  these  measures 
will  do  little  good  iu  driving  out  the  coloured  people* 
They  will  be  unwilling  to  go  in  such  numbers  as  materially 
to  lessen  even  the  ordinary  increase  from  natural  causes, 
I  It  has  Burprlsed  some  that  Mr  Webster,  in  his  speech 
in  Congress  on  the  slavery  question  in  March  last  (1850,) 
has  lent  the  full  weight  of  his  opinion,  and  the  offer  of  his 
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iafliiaioey  to  tfa«  plu  of  exfiortiiig  and  ooloBiBiiigtke  fnt 
bbicia.  "  If  Virgioia,^^  he  sajs,  and  the  sotitfa,  me  fit 
to  »iopi  wj  propoffltioa  to  relieve  themselTes  frinn  the 
6ee  people  of  colour  among  thern^  or  such  aa  umj  be 
Dade  hm^  they  have  my  free  consent  that  the  Goreni- 
mmi  th^l  pay  them  anj  sum  out  of  tbe  proceeds  (of  the 
mle  of  the  territories  ceded  to  the  general  Govennoent, 
and  which  has  akeadj  produced  80,000,000  of  doUan) 
which  may  be  adequate  to  the  purpose."  Whether, 
he  is  in  oflSce^  any  measure  to  carry  such  an  appro 
tioQ  in  Congresa  may  be  made,  remains  yet  lo  be  meaJ 

It  cannot  be  that  statesmen  really  look  for  any  relief 
of  the  supposed  evil  to  thifi  plan  of  deportation.  The  pro- 
ponk  most  rather  be  made  as  temporary  expedients^ 
and  for  the  purpose  of  political  conciliation.  So  it  must 
have  been  ako  with  Mr  Clay's  plan  for  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slaTery  tn  Kentucky,  that  all  bom  after  1860 
fiboold  be  free  when  they  reached  the  of  twenty-^fivei 
and  that  they  should  tbeu  be  apprenticed  for  three  yeuB, 
to  raise  a  sum  sufficient  to  transport  them  to  a  coloeyj  to 
be  provided  for  the  purpose*  Vfha  can  foresee  what  m 
to  be  the  state  of  the  Union  itgeli^,  or  the  political  por- 
tion of  this  constantly  increasing  body  of  coloured  pcoplei 
in  the  year  1888^  when  tlie  first  of  these  freed  glaves 
would  be  in  a  condition  to  be  expatriated  It 

There  are  now  in  the  Union  about  3^300,000  slaves, 
and  500,000  free  coloured  people.  If  these  increase 
at  the  present  ratio  of  3,  or  even  2^  per  cent  per  annom^ 
diey  will  amount  respectively,  in  1890,  to  1^250,0<X)  of 
free  coloured,  and  to  upwards  of  7,000/X)0  of  slaves !  The 
new  constitutions  adopted  in  Kentucky  and  lUonois  for- 
bid the  immigration  and  settlement  of  free  people  of 
colour  in  these  States^  and  order  the  expulsion  of  such 

^  In  Ih^  prea^nt  CoDgresi  (1351)  Mr  Clay  has.  prop<)Sj:Ni  ihs  establish^ 
mfint  of  a  line  of  Qovemm^t  emi^iuiiQa  st^ajiijsrB  to  tbe  coast  of 
AMca  bo  promote  the  emigrmtion  of  free  blacka. 
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as  are  made  free.  But  wten  numbers  multiplj  bo  greatljTj 
what  laWj  unless  it  be  that  another  St  Bartholomew 
shall  be  enacted,  will  prevent  these  numbers  from  spread- 
mg  over  the  land  ? 

Two  good  results,  however— the  one  immediate  and  the 
other  more  remote — will  be  promoted  by  the  plan  now 
successfully  in  operation  of  colonising  the  Liber ian  coast. 
It  will  repress— indeed  J  is  already  much  repressing— the 
slave  trafficj  by  lessening  the  extent  of  coast  under  the 
dominion  of  native  princes  who  are  inclined  to  carry  it  on, 
and  by  exercising  a  salutary  influence  over  the  African 
tribes,  among  whom  the  practice  of  kidnapping  and 
selling  their  fellow-countrymen  has  hitherto  prevailed. 
It  will  also  promote  the  introduction  of  Christianityj  and 
of  the  arts  of  civLlised  lifcj  among  the  people  of  Central 
Atricap  The  more  Liberia  flourishes,  the  more  rapidly 
and  powerfully  will  its  influence  he  exercised  in  favour 
of  both  these  ends.  Had  the  founders  of  the  Colonisation 
Society  established  it,  or  did  its  present  supporters  uphold 
it  with  a  professed  view  to  these  objects  as  their  ohuf 
end,  instead  of  merely  as  a  remote,  posflible,  and  inci- 
dental consequence,^  few  would  have  ventured  to  speak 
of  them  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  comraendation*  But 
the  expatriation  of  men  from  the  land  in  which  they 
were  horuj  under  the  plea  that  they  have  no  right  of 
home  on  American  soil,  is  so  unjust  as  to  awaken  at  the 
outset  feelings  of  distrust  and  dislike  against  the  plans  of 
those  who  urge  it.  The  plea  itself,  also,  comes  so  incon- 
sistently from  a  race  which  is  itself  a  usurper  of  its 
American  homes — a  vast  majonty  of  which  adopted 
these  homes  only  after  the  Africans  had  already  been 
long  resident  in  the  land— and  which,  like  the  Celtl- 
berian  in  Mexico,  is,  in  opinion  of  some  pliysiologists, 

*  In  a  memonal  to  Congreea,  two  weeks  after  ita  forraation,  tbe 
Society  says,  If  the  erpetimcnt,  in  ifca  rtfujjwfe  cousequeucea,  ahould 
ultimately  tend  to  the  diffusion,''  &c« 
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itself  destinei]  only  to  a  Ivrief  ccntiaaance  on  the  Amen- 
can  continent* 

The  question  of  a  dtsfiolution  of  the  Union  connects 
itsetfj  also,  wltix  the  condition  of  slaverj  in  the  United 
Btates,  in  another  point  of  view,  which  is  not  without 
inlerest  to  thoHe  who  concern  themselveB  about  the 
fktore  condition  of  the  coloured  race  in  the  southern 
States.  So  long  as  the  north  and  south  are  eonneeted 
together  under  one  Government  and  one  general  JjCgia* 
ture,  the  moral  influence  of  the  free  States,  as  well  aa 
their  weight  in  Congress,  must  exercise  a  controlling 
and  repressing  influence  over  the  slave  power,  and  sectire 
a  greater  regard  to  humauttj  in  the  treatment  of  the 
coloured  population*  Were  it  set  free  from  such  control 
by  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  the  opposition  of  interests 
and  feeling  which  would  naturally  arise  between  the 
north  and  the  south— then  forming  separate  nationg — 

*  A  oonTenUon  has  roaentlj  been  held  at  Ridimond,  m  Vifgima, 
«  nn  tbe  tmbjeist  of  the  **  exp^Hmon  of  IhtG  Ih^  negroes,'*  in  ^icb  tlieae 
pmpie  were  declared  to  be  advene  in  feeliiig:,  adverse  in  sentimefLtit 
and  adverae  in  in  tercet  to  «very  community  in  wliicli  thcj  are  foimd ; 
not  to  be  citizeDe ;  to  liave  none  of  tbe  rigbts  of  citizens  j  not  to  be  on 
integml  part  of  the  commumt  j ;  to  be  inducing  a  disease  wbicb  is  Gating 
into  the  yery  boweU  of  the  bod^  politio,  and  to  be  IncreagiDg  in  tbe 
Stat«  to  an  alarming  extent^**  Among  tbe  pmatictii  condumonajto 
which  thii  convention  arrived,  wer%j&'f<:.  That  no  persons  emandpated 
in  the  State  fibonld  b«  entitled  to  their  freedom^  unless  tbe  emancipabor 
should  firat  haye  provided  for  tbe  removal  of  the  freed  from  th^  Unitef) 
States^  or  for  the  support  of  such  of  them  (the  aged)  as  the  Logiahtture 
might  aUow  to  remain  in  the  State.  Secand^  That,  in  future,  no  will 
ehouM  be  r^;iatered  by  whidi       filaves  wem  declared  &ee. 

It  may  be  more  siirpriaipg  to  some,  as  Indicating  the  mental  eoodi' 
tion  and  mistaken  sineetity  of  the  people  of  tbe  ^utheni  States,  to 
learn  that,  in  November  la«tt  tbe  Governor  of  South  GaroHnay 

in  his  annti^  address  to  the  I^egifilature,  after  adTerting  to  tbe  doom 
then  appearing  to  impeod  upoo  the  civil  ioEtitutions  of  the  south, 
recommended  **  a  day  of  faatiog  and  pmycr,  to  invoke  God'a  protection 
und  guidance  in  this  our  daj  of  trouble  and  aMietion,  thai  he  would 
grfiiCioualy  vouchsafe  to  enlighten  the  mind^i  of  our  federul  rulers,  the 
north  and  its  citizenar  and  direct  tbem  in  tbe  way  of  trutb^  of  reaBon^ 
and  of  justice!" 
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would  impel  the  latter  to  more  stringent  and  repressive 
meaBures.  And  human  nature  h  so  very  extreme  in  its 
tendencies,  when  influenced  hj  avarice,  hy  fear,  or  by 
external  reproach,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  addi- 
tional hardships  the  slave  population  might,  in  conse- 
quence, be  doomed  to  undergo. 

The  desirableness  of  retaining  all  such  moral  control 
which  may  be  attainable,  will  appesa*  when  we  regard 
the  probabilities  now  opening  up  of  slavery,  in  the 
southern  States  of  North  Americaj  attaining  an  extent 
and  power  beyond  anything  it  has  jet  possessed. 

It  has  been  the  growing  demand  for  cotton,  and  the 
profit  of  cultivating  it,  that,  since  the  invention  of  the 
cotton  gin  in  1793,  has  most  of  all  strengthened  the 
fetters  of  the  slave,  and  multiplied  his  numbers  six-fold. 
The  increase  of  sugar-culture  in  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
by  providing'  another  outlet  for  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  slave  labour  in  a  new  and  almost  boundless 
field,  promises  to  give  a  second  impulse  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  race  on  this  Continent,  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  culture  of  cotton. 

In  Louisiana  there  were  of  sugar-estates,  and  of  slaves 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  in— 

tWIth  ItOTie-  With  ateani'  TotaL  Slaves 

power.             poiwef,  ena  ployed. 

ie44'5,      .        354            480  762  63,000 

1849-50j    ,       «7l             865  1636  126,000 

The  cultivation  of  sugar,  therefore,  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing— ^a  proof  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  duty  imposed  upon 
foreign  sugar  in  the  States,  these  countries  can  now  com- 
pete profitably  with  Cuba  and  the  Brazils,  Much  more, 
therefore,  when  the  slave-trade  to  these  latter  countries 
shall  come  to  be  abolished,  and  the  expense  of  cultivation 
thereby  raised,  wiU  they  be  able  to  strive  successfully 
against  them  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  United  States 
market.  And  if  we  consider  that,  into  this  latter  market, 
raw  sugar  to  the  value  of  about  9^000^000  of  dollars  is 
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now  anDually  imported  from  Spanisb  and  Brazllka 
ports,  we  Bhall  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  verj  |^^t 
derelopment  of  ^hicb  this  branch  of  ctilturej  in  the 
aouthem  Statea^  is  still  susceptible, 

Li  the  greiit  increase  of  slaves  employed  in  the  sugir 
culture  in  this  one  State  of  Louisiana— from  63,000  to 
126j000  In  five  years — we  see  the  direction  taken  by  the 
alaves  from  the  more  eastern  States j  and  we  understand 
more  clearly  the  meaning  of  Mr  Meade,  when  he  said, 
that  "  Virginia  had  a  slave  population  of  half  a  million^ 
whose  value  was  chiefly  dependent  upon  southern 
demand,"  Were  the  slaves  of  this  and  other  States 
sold  bodily,  m  to  speak,  to  the  south,  there  would  be  a 
hope  of  clearing  State  after  State  of  the  severe  inflic- 
tion ;  but  when  only  the  increase  is  sold,  Virginia  is  to 
Louisiana  and  Texas  what  Africa  is  to  Cuba  and  Brazil ; 
and  the  more  the  African  traffic  is  put  down  by  Eng- 
landj  the  more  profitable  will  the  internal  slave-trade 
become  to  southern  America!* 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  question  which  awakens 
gloomy  apprehensions  as  to  the  future  of  the  Ameri<^n 
slave.  The  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture  into 
the  slave  States— Virginia,  Kentucky,  North  and  South 
Carol'ma,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi — in  which 
there  are  some  hundreds  of  factories,  consuming  already 
from  300,000  to  400,000  bales  of  cotton  a*year— has 
brought  a  new  use  of  his  slaves  within  the  reach  of  the 
southern  planter.  The  same  power  which  compels  them  to 
toil  in  gangs  under  a  burning  sun,  will  constrain  them  to 
waste  life  in  the  factories,  if  it  can  be  done  profitably  to 
the  master*  The  great  diflSculty  of  the  manufacturers  In 
the  New  England  States,  is  the  question  of  labour— the 
scarcity  of  work-people,  the  high  wages  they  demand, 

*  In  the  whole  UnloDi  dnrmg  the  last  ien  jeara,  tke  alaree  have 
inureas^d  hy  Btl&|QOQj  or  SO^OOO  a-jear,  H  1860  tli^  will  number 
about  4,500»Q00. 
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and  the  delicacy  required  to  manage  them^  Intheeoutb 
these  difficulties  vanish.  Slave  labour  is  easily  obtainedj 
and  the  slaye  obeys  as  mechanically  as  the  machine  he 
superintends.  A  great  and  rapid  extension  of  the 
factory  system  h  therefore  looked  for  in  the  south,  and 
many  predict  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  eastern 
States  will  sink  before  them. 

But  whether  the  latter  result  follow  or  not 5  the  pros- 
pect IS  anything  but  cheering  to  the  friends  of  free 
labour*  If  to  the  cotton-culture — hitherto  the  great 
slave-mult i pi ier — be  added  that  of  sugar,  as  a  profitable 
employment  J  and  to  both  the  use  of  slaves  in  cotton  and 
other  factories,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  new  and 
great  stimulus  will  be  given  to  the  breeding  and  traffic 
in  slaves,  and  a  stronger  attachment  created  towards 
those  domestic  Institutions  by  which  slavery  is  established 
and  made  legal* 

And  if  In  free  England  the  factory  system  has  been 
productive  of  so  many  evilsj  physical,  moral,  and  soclalj 
who  shall  say  to  what  new  forms  of  oppression  and 
misery  it  may  give  rise  In  vast  workshops  peopled  by 
humau  beings  who  have  no  civil  rights,  and  who  are 
superintended  by  others  whose  immediate  profit  may  be 
the  greatest  when  their  sufferings  are  rendered  the  most 
unbearable  ? 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  I  have  spoken  of  the  direct 
influence — political,  religious,  and  educational — which 
the  Institutions  of  the  United  States  are  destined  to 
exercise  upon  our  own,  and  of  the  gradual  assimilation 
which,  should  peace  and  progress  continue  among  them, 
may  be  expected  to  take  place  betw^een  their  institutions 
and  ours. 

But  this  rapid  extension  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in 
the  southern  States,  and  the  employment  of  slave  labour 
in  their  factories,  besides  the  influence  it  is  likely  to  have 
upon  the  future  condition  of  the  slaves  and  of  the  slave 
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qpifl^oii  in  the  Uok^  States,  can  scarcelj  faQ  to  fiflect 
in  ft  mmrked  manner  the  ftitore  comfort  and  eonditioii  of 
OUT  hoDi^  manufactnrmg  popnlatioiu  If  the  laboured 
ooloored  fllaTes,  so  t^mplojed^  reallj  prove  cheaper  ihsm 
^lial  of  free  white  men^  then  either  our  manufr 
12111st  declioe  and  decrease,  or  the  condition  and  em 
ments  of  our  workmen  must  be  gradual] v  reduced  to  the 
level  of  those  of  the  slave  opei^tives  of  the  Amerkan 
factories.  The  possibility  of  such  a  result  is  melandioljr 
asd  disheartening',  at  a  time  when  so  manj  are  anxioiii 
rather  to  improve  and  eleirate  than  further  to  deprafli 
our  labouriiiif  people. 

Bat  we  have,  as  an  encouragement,  the  assertion  made 
by  many,  that  free  labour,  even  in  equal  circumstance% 
is  cheaper  than  slave  labour*  How  much  more  ought  ii 
to  be  so,  when  the  free  labourers  are  white  men  of 
English  blood,  enlightened  by  some  measure  of  educatioii, 
and  assisted  by  all  the  aids  of  a  constantly  advauctag 
mechanical  skill  ?  Though  our  home  property  may  not 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  tbe  unhappy  chattels  who  aro 
destined  to  labour  in  the  factories  of  the  soothem  StaiaSi 
we  may,  nevertheless^  still  hope  that  thmr  oooditiooi 
whatever  it  be,  will  not  materially  depress  that  of 
any  class  of  labourers  in  our  own  more  favoni^d  ooim- 
try. 

In  any  event,  whether  they  do  or  do  not  come  into 
direct  competition  with  our  home  labourers,  it  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  indifFereuce  to  us,  either  on  the  score  of  interest 
or  of  humanity,  that  the  actual  condition  of  the  slave 
population  of  the  United  States  should  be  sustained  and 
ameliorated,  rather  than  still  fiirther  or  for  a  longi^ 
period  depressed  ;  and  if  the  maintaiuing  of  the  ex- 
isting Union  will  promote  that  end^  we  ought  to  wish  and 
work  for  its  maintenaooe.  It  is  true  that,  supposing  the 
Union  indefinitely  perpetnated,  the  additional  encourage- 
menta  to  slavery  presented  by  the  sugar-traffic  and  by  the 
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factoiy  sy  stem  would  not  be  removedj  nor  could  northern 
intelligence  aud  energy  be  prevented  from  lending  itself 
to  the  extension  of  these  newer  branches  of  industry, 
through  Uxe  more  abundant  and  obedient  labour  of  the 
south-  Still  the  public  opinion  of  the  northern  States, 
and  the  annual  discussions  and  legislation  of  Congress, 
vrould  operate  as  powerful  salutary  restraints,  and  would 
check  the  evils  of  a  bad  system  as  much,  probably,  as  any 
other  we  can  now  couteni plate. 

There  is  one  interesting  and  encouraging  circumstance 
in  connection  with  this  subject  of  slavery,  how  ever  j  to 
which  I  advert  with  the  greater  pleasurcj  as  it  serves  to 
illustrate,  at  the  same  time,  the  relations  which  geological 
structure  bears  to  agricultural  capabilities,  and  to  the 
social  state.  In  Pennsylvania,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  there  are  many  Germans*  These  long  ago 
settled  themselves  on  the  wheat-growing  lands  in  Chesterj 
and  the  adjoining  coimties  along  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Blue  Eidge  in  that  State.  Constantly  receiving  acces- 
sions, both  by  natural  increase  and  by  yearly  immigra- 
tioUj  they  have  spread  themselves  extensively  down  the 
same  great  valley  towards  the  south-west. 

The  grain  country  occupied  by  these  settlers  forms  a 
sloping  valley  of  mixed  limestone  and  clay  rocks — -the 
Trenton  limestone,  lower  Silurian,  and  the  overlying 
Utica  slates — which  stretches  in  a  south-west  direction 
through  Pennsylvaniaj  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and, 
still  farther  south,  behind  the  Carol  in  as,  into  Tennessee. 
Situated  between  opposing  ridges  of  the  AUeghanies,  -or 
rather  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  AUeghanies  pro- 
per, this  long  valley  is  somewhat  difficult  of  access  from 
certain  parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast  j  but  the  Grermans 
having  first  settled  upon  it,  in  the  more  accessible  latitude 
of  Philadelphiaj  became  familiar  with  and  attached  to 
the  soil*  And 5  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  agricultural 
communities,  in  regard  to  soils  they  know  and  are  skilled 
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in  tilling,  they  have  gradually  extended  themselves 
along  the  valley  southwards  into  Virginia,  carrying 
their  habits,  their  wheat-culture,  and  their  love  of  in- 
dustry and  of  free  labour,  along  with  them.  Thus  they 
form,  behind  the  slave-holders  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  between  Kentucky  and  the  Carolinas,  a  growing 
band  of  wheat-raising,  generally  free-soil-preferring 
people,  whose  influence  will  not  fail  to  operate  benefi- 
cially on  the  future  fate  of  the  slave  population  of  the 
States  in  which  they  reside.  The  political  power,  which 
formerly  was  retained  exclusively  by  the  tobacco-grow- 
ing flat-lands  of  the  tide-water  region,  will  now  begin  to 
be  shared  with  the  occupiers  of  the  wheat-growing  lime- 
stone zone  of  the  interior  mountain-slopes.  It  would,  in 
fact,  have  already  left  Eastern  Virginia,  since  the  whites, 
to  the  west  of  the  mountains,  are  now  much  more 
numerous  than  on  the  eastern  side,  were  it  not  that,  in 
the  elections  in  this  State,  slave  property  is  represented, 
and  that  the  number  of  members  sent  by  the  eastern 
counties  to  the  Legislature  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  slaves,  as  well  as  that  of  white  men,  they  severally 
contain. 

There  are  already  at  Washington  many  public  insti- 
tutions, which  the  stranger  will  visit  with  pleasure. 
Among  others,  I  had  much  gratification  in  visiting,  with 
Dr  Henry,  the  OflSce  of  Weights  and  Measures — where 
accurate  sets  of  both,  and  of  beautifully  executed  and 
durable  balances,  were  preparing  for  each  State  of  the 
Union — and  the  OflSce  of  the  Coast  Survey,  where  the 
latest  methods  were  in  operation  for  copying,  in  electro- 
typej  the  large  maps,  plans,  and  sketches  connected 
with  this  most  important  work.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  State  ought  to  be  more  congratulated  upon 
having  so  well  begun  the  great  undertaking  of  an  accu- 
rate coast  survey,  or  upon  having  been  enabled  to  place  it 
under  the  able  direction  of  so  capable  a  head  as  Dr  Bache. 
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But  of  all  the  public  institutious  at  Washiug'toiij  the 
Smithsonian  is  that  which  ought  most  to  interest  an 
Englishman.  Founded  by  an  Euglishmaoj  for  the  In- 
crea&e  and  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  among  Men,"  it 
promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  distinguiBhed  among 
the  numerous  scientific  institutions  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  contribute  very  much  to  the  future  scientific 
reputation  of  North  America. 

Fondly  attached  to  experimental  science,  and  known 
to  many,  both  of  the  past  and  present  generation,  in 
England,  for  his  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical 
skill  in  the  department  of  chemistry,  Mr  Smithson,  re- 
motely connected  with  the  house  of  Percy,  and  emulons 
of  iU  fame  J  believed  that  ho  should  at  once  confer  the 
largest  benefits  upon  science,  and  obtain  the  most  lasting 
reputation  to  himself,  by  leaving  his  fortune  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  trust,  to  found  an  institu- 
tion at  Washington,  bearing  his  own  name,  and  which 
should  have  for  its  objects  *nhe  increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  men."  This  trust  was  accepted 
by  the  United  States;  and  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed, 
in  August  1846,  constituting  certain  parties  a  corpora- 
tion j  under  the  name  of  the  Smithsonian  Jnstitittton^  for 
the  Increme  and  Diffusion  of  Knowhdge  among  jl/en," 

The  amount  of  the  bequest  was  upwards  of  £100,000, 
(515,000  dollars.)  After  defraying  the  expense  of  a 
magnificent  building,  in  the  Norman  style  of  the  twelfth 
century,  which  is  now  nearly  completed,  this  sum,  by 
the  accumulation  of  interest,  will  still  have  increased  to 
660j000  dollars,  yielding  an  annual  income  of  40,000 
dollars.  Of  this  income,  one-half,  by  act  of  Congress,  is 
to  be  expended  in  the  gradual  formation  of  a  library,  a 
musenm,  and  a  gallery  of  art ;  the  other  half  in  the  in- 
crease and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by  means  of  original 
researches,  publications,  and  lectures. 
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An  able  exposition,  in  brief  detail,  has  been  drawn  up 
by  Dr  Henry,  of  the  way  in  which  knowledge  is  to  be 
increased^  by  offering  rewards  for  memoirs  containing 
new  truths,  and  by  setting  aside  sums  of  money  for  re- 
searches, by  specified  parties,  upon  specific  aubjects ;  and 
diffused — ^generally,  by  means  of  periodical  reports  on  the 
progress  of  science,  like  those  begun  twenty  years  ago 
by  the  British  Association,  the  publication  of  popular 
and  useful  treatises— and,  locally,  by  lectures  in  the  Insti- 
tution during  the  session  of  Congress.  It  will  no  doubt 
be  left  to  Dr  Henry,  as  secretary  of  the  Institution,  to 
execute  the  plan  he  has  so  clearly  sketched,  and  so  far 
ably  carried  forward.  For  the  sake  of  the  American 
mind,  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  changes  so  often  seen 
in  the  bureaus  of  the  several  departments  of  State  may 
not  intrude  themselves  also  into  the  retreats  of  science ; 
and  that,  as  the  founder  of  this  Institution  has  so  empha- 
tically illustrated  the  principle,  "  that  science  is  of  no 
country,"  so,  by  gifting  it  with  permanent  as  well  as 
able  officers,  should  the  successive  holders  of  high  poli- 
tical dignity  show  that  in  America  science  is  of  no 
party." 

So  far  the  encouragement  given  to  positive  and  expe- 
rimental science  by  the  general  Government,  as  well  as 
by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly creditable  to  all,  and  has  been  evidently  dic- 
tated by  an  enlightened  desire  to  develop,  as  early  as 
possible,  the  boundless  natural  resounoes  of  the  broad 
regions  they  govern.  The  States,  as  I  have*  already 
mentioned,  have  nearly  all  employed  scientific  men  to 
make  geological  and  other  surveys,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, and  the  general  Government  has  done  the  same 
for  the  territories.  While  I  was  at  Washington,  Mr 
Douglas,  one  of  the  senators  from  Illinois,  had  a  bill 
before  the  House  to  make  provision  for  '  ^lete 
surveys  of  this  kind,  by  firrantini;^  to  ^ 
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Union  in  which  the  public  lands  are  sitnated, a  quantity 
of  land  equal  to  a  township  in  each  land  di^ct  in  eack 
of  said  States,  to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  a 
scientific  exploration  and  geological  snrvej  of  said 
States."  The  pa^ge  of  such  a  bill  indicates  not  onlj 
the  existence  of  a  desire  to  discover  what  the  country 
contains  J  but  an  appreciation  of  the  objects  of  science  j 
and  of  its  economical  value  in  relation  to  the  comforts  of 
life,  which  is  not  in  all,  even  of  our  European,  communi- 
ties to  he  met  with.  Had  such  a  grant  as  this  been 
made  at  an  earlier  period,  the  survey  of  Pennsjlvania 
would  long  ago  have  been  before  the  public,  and  those 
of  other  States  would  have  been  completed. 

There  are,  in  the  numerous  public  offices  in  Washing- 
touj  some  thousands^  it  is  said,  of  joung  meUj  who 
receive  salaries  too  small  to  admit  of  themselves  and 
their  families  partaking  of  any  evening  entertainment 
for  which  money  is  to  be  paid*  To  this  large  class  the 
gratuitous  lectures  in  the  Smithsonian  InstitutCj  delivered 
by  persons  most  eminent  in  their  several  departments, 
will  prove  a  great  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  boon.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  some  of  these  lectures 
during  my  brief  stay  in  the  city,  and  overflowing 
audiences  of  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  people  showed 
how  much  interest  they  w^ere  already  exciting. 

Among  old  European  acquaintances,  I  here  met  with 
Mr  Espy,  so  well  known  for  his  theory  of  storms*  He 
was  engaged  in  the  Smithsonian  huildings,  making  expe- 
rimental researches  in  connection  with  hie  theory,  for 
which  the  necessaiy  funds  had  been  furnished  by  the 
toner al  Government*  To  my  namesake  and  old  corres- 
pondent, Professor  Walter  Johnson,  fomerly  of  the 
franklin  InBtitute  of  PJiiladelphia,  and  well  known  in 
£urope  for  hts  extensive  researches,  economical  and 
chemical,  upon  American  iron  and  American  coal,  I 
was  also  indebted  for  kind  attentions.      It  was  my 
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nEie  to  be  at  Waaittfigton  at  a  time  w&en  ikm 
0f  tlie  mmf  hsd  cailed  away  Dr  Badbe, 
ibe  few  OfmaientB  of  AmeiicaiL  sdmoe  wkom  I  hii 
preTi0i2»l  J  met  t&  Engbnd- 

Carious  words  aod  savingi  are  bwd  or  met  widi  in 
every  new  8tate  one  goes     bowevir  Ibaited  tbe  aocietf 
me  maj  mix  with.    The  sayiit^  wiiidi  ham  atDcfc  in  mf 
memoiy  as  the  mo6t  remarkable  of  all  I  heard  m  Waah- 
iogtonf  was  one  attTiboted  to  a  la^ly  trom  die  Green  Ide* 
The  amiable  bat  most  patriotic  wife  of  one  of  my  Wadi* 
jngton  friends  Bpoke  to  me  of  the  family  of  the  DttUm 
patriot,  Mitchell^  afl  bemg  resident  in  Waishington^  whm 
one  of  the  boys  had  obliained  a  dtuation  in  a  Go wnmieiiA 
office.    Of  the  ladies  she  apoke  in  the  highest 
who  wotild  not  of  Irish  ladies  ? — adding  that  they 
ilelighted  with  the  United  States^  and  that  they  declared 
"  they  had  never  known  what  liberty  was  till  they 
to  Waahington !  "    M  j  female  informant,  who  did 
Waahington^  brought  the  story  down  upon  me  in 
of  a  preriona  assertion  as  to  the  enslaved  coodltii 
us  poor  Britishers  —  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
of  my  readers  m  know  Dnblin  may  imagine  what  kind 
of  liberty  these  ladies  nmst  now  enjoy  in  Wasbtngtoii* 

Bat,  in  truth,  diese  ladies  might  very  innocently  nae 
this  expression^  not  employing  it  in  a  political,  bnt  in  a 
social  meaning — twQ  weaniags,  however,  which  neither 
they  nor  their  hearers  might  know  or  care  to  distinguish-  ^ 
It  ia  certain  that  females  enjoj  mnch  more  freedom  of  fl 
action^  usurp  a  greater  degree  of  independence,  than 
is  either  nsnal  or  considered  correct  in  this  country. 
This  is  BO  &miliar  to  eYery  one^  has  its  origin  00 
much  In  the  want  of  early  restraint  to  which,  as  chil' 
dren,  they  are  brought  up,  and  leads,  it  is  said,  in  large 
cities  to  so  many  eril  consequences^  that  we  may  sincerely 
hope  tbat,  if  any  social  assimilation  take  place  between 
the  two  cotmtries,  it  may  bring  them  nearer  to  us  in 
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respect  of  the  ^'  liberty  of  women,"  rather  thaa  cause  om 
manners  to  approach  any  nearer  to  theirs. 

Among'  wordsj  I  was  rather  puzzled  on  reading  a  list 
of  articleSj  drawn  up  bj  the  Colonisation  Societjj  for 
tbe  assistance  of  emigrants  to  Liberia,  to  find  among 
other  notions  a  bale  or  two  of  domestics,"  set  down  as 
desirable  portions  of  a  complete  outfit*  With  us  the 
word  h  usually  employed  as  ao  abbreviation  for  domes- 
tic servants; "  but,  in  this  land  of  helps  and  niggers j  it  is 
a  contraction  for  domestic  mauufacturcsj''  and,  as  the 
dictionaries  say,  means  cotton  goods  of  American 
manufacture." 

But  a  negro  abbreviatiouj  common  on  the  Potomac, 
will  please  etymologists  more  than  this,  ^*Huccum," 
says  tbe  negro,  when  you  tell  him  something  has  bap- 
pened^ — meaning  how  did  it  come  ?  "  bow  did  it  hap- 
pen This  is  about  as  good  in  its  way  as  the  ^'  Do 
tell"  of  New  England  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
chapter. 

Among  the  singularities  of  this  country,  not  to  be 
obseiwed  in  Washington  merely,  are  tbe  methods 
adopted  by  party-men  and  party-organs  to  keep  them- 
selves before  their  friends  and  the  public— to  make  poli- 
tical capital  out  of  everything .  General  Cass  proposes  to 
discontinue  diplomatic  relations  with  Austria^  and  fifty 
members  of  Congress  take  tbe  occasion  to  make  ferocious 
Bunkum  speeches,  which  can  lead  to  no  possible  good  for 
the  poor  Hungariana*  Two  petty  officials,  British  and 
American,  have  a  personal  quarrel  at  Lima,  and  forth- 
with the  latter  figures  before  the  whole  Union  as  the 
defender  of  national  honour  in  the  person  of  his  little 
insulted  wife,  and  realises  an  immense  political  fortime. 
A  squabble  occurs  on  tbe  Mosquito  Shore,  and  forthwith, 
if  the  world  is  not  to  be  set  on  fire,  war  must  be  declared 
with  Great  Britain  at  the  very  least !  An  Englishman 
is  amazed  at  all  this  eseitabihty  and  useless  waste  of 
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powder  upon  trifles  such  aa  these ;  while  an  American 
coming  to  England  ia  eqnallj  surprised  that  fittle  or  no 
notice  is  taken  of  matters  so  small  in  onr  h<xne  joomah. 
We  are  content  to  leaye  sndi  things  to  the  offidai  parties, 
within  whose  department  thej  properij  come,  a^rfifd 
that  the  national  honour  is  safe  in  their  keeping,  whaterer 
party  is  in  power.  We  wonld  even  be  content  to  give 
np  all  ordinary  points  in  dispute  widi  our  American 
cousins,  as  a  nurse  does  to  a  ncisy  diild,  without  anj 
fear  that  his  after-crowing  would  in  airjr  d^;ree 
weaken  her  authority  where  matters  of  moment  were 
concerned. 
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JSFow  York.— Ita  rapid  growth, — Biult  by  Europe  mther  thim  by  Ame- 
ricsu — IntereBting  physiological  probleiou — CompaiutiTe  growth  of 
New  York,  Glasgowj  and  Birmingham. — Inferences  as  to  natdve-born 
energy. — Utility  of  such  comparisons. — Modesty  of  the  New  York 
jouroalista. — American  notions  of  American  steamers  and  American 
mechtmics. — Collins'  line.— British  workshopa  m  American  cities. — 
"  Bunkmn  "  of  the  lUastrat^  London  Ketoa. — Predicted  downfall  of 
England  by  the  rise  of  the  United  States* — American  Inatituto. — 
Exhibition  of  IBS  I. — Mr  Pell's  orchard  and  experiments. — Free- 
school  system  ia  New  York* — Schools  and  colleges  in  the  city, — 
Mifierf  and  ignorance  notwithstanding. — Practical  difficulties  of  the 
free-Bchool  eyatem. — Universities  in  the  State  of  New  York.— They 
report  to  the  Board  of  Eegcnts, — The  same  Board  inspects  the 
academies. — Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents. — Hot 
fipringB  of  Washitta. — Blue  berries  on  t^ie  Adirondao, — Coal  is 
crystallised  petrolemn. — Source  of  the  saline  impregnations  of  salt 
springs. — Staten  Island^  its  soil  and  its  farmers.— HonS4i-remoTing 
waggon. — Sunday  travelling  in  New  England. — General  stoppage  of 
railway  trains  and  steamboats  on  the  Sabbath-day,— Boston*— Lectures 
at  the  Lowell  Institute. — Bene&ts  to  the  rural  commuoity  of  thia 
State  from  a  rotation  of  L^islatlve  oMoo.— BevDro  hoiisc  and  public 
hotels* — Unsociablenesa  at  table.— Pre vaJence  of  diseases  of  the 
digestive  ot^gans  in  the  United  States. — Its  infliience  upon  the  tempo- 
rament.^ — Causes  of  digestive  derangemetits.^ — Proteiatant  Episcopal 
churches. — Changes  in  the  English  liturgy  made  by  the  American 
Episcopal  Church.— Omission  of  the  absolution  of  the  sick,  and  the 
Athauasian  creed. — Changes  in  the  Articles. — Churches  in  Boston. — 
Nmubera  of  each  sect  in  the  city  and  in  the  State. — Predominance  of 
the  Congregationalists. — Number  of  Unitarian  congregations,— 
Change  of  the  Puritan  Forefather "  churches  to  Unitarianisin*— 
This  easily  understood.  —  Hellgioua  progression  among  ourselves  ; 
in  the  Congregational  body  and  in  the  Church  of  England,— Disci* 
pllne  of  the  Preebyteriao  churches.— King's  Chapel  m  BostoiL — Uni- 
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tarian  liturgy. — UniverBalism,  its  extent  in  the  States. — Its  charac- 
teristic  feature  and  large  charity. — Alleged  polygamy  among  the 
Mormons. — Freedom  of  speech  on  religious  subjects. — ^Mr  Colman's 
answer. — Number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Massachusetts. — Strength 
of  the  Episcopal  Methodists. — Comparative  strength  of  Romanism  in 
Qreat  Britain  and  in  the  United  States. — Alleged  greater  harmony  of 
religious  sects  in  the  States.— Is 'the  consequence  of  greater  civil 
and  political  equality. 

New  York,  5th  Feb. — I  returned  yesterday  from  Wash- 
ington to  New  York,  a  journey  by  railway  of  about 
fifteen  hours.  There  are  many  objects  of  attraction 
which  a  large  city  like  this  possesses  in  common  with  large 
European  cities,  which  the  stranger  likes  to  visit,  but 
which  it  would  be  tu'esome  to  describe.  Fashionable 
quarters,  centres  of  mercantile  transactions,  and  lines  of 
crowded  docks  and  wharves,  are  to  be  seen  in  London, 
Liverpool,  or  Glasgow,  of  pretension  and  extent  at  least 
equal  to  anything  this  commercial  emporium  can  show. 
The  street  called  Broadway — Mr  Cooper  rebukes  Eng- 
lishmen for  speaking  of  it  as  the  Broadway — is  unequalled, 
I  believe,  in  Great  Britain,  for  united  breadth  and  length 
in  a  straight  line.  In  these  respects  it  reminded  me  of 
the  Nevski  Prospect  in  St  Petersburg,  though  far  infe- 
rior to  it  in  beauty,  as  it  is  also  to  many  streets  in 
Great  Britain,  to  which  persons  of  taste  would  give  a 
preference. 

It  is  the  sudden  growth  of  all  its  streets  and  popula- 
tion, and  wealth  and  commerce,  which  forms  the  boast 
and  pride  of  New  York,  and  gives  it  the  greatest  interest 
to  a  stranger.  In  1790  it  had  a  population  of  only 
33,000,  it  contains  now  nearly  400,000. 

This  increase  is  very  remarkable,  and  the  study  of  it 
suggests  to  the  mind  a  very  interesting  social  and  phy- 
siological problem.  The  rise  of  the  city  is  a  source  of  just 
gratification  and  congratulation  to  the  inhabitants,  both 
of  the  town  itself  and  of  the  State  of  New  York.  But  the 
problem  is,  whether  it  be  really  a  just  subject  of  pride  or 
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boast  to  the  native  population  of  the  State  ?[ab  the 
Atlantic  port  of  a  growing  interior  country  of  boundless 
extentj  New  York  haa  certainly  attracted  many  natiTe- 
born  Araericans  from  the  interior  of  the  State  and  from 
New  England  to  settle  within  its  bounds  for  the  purposes 
of  trafEcj  but  it  has  drawn  its  main  inci^eaae  from  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic^  Every  manufactnring  district  in 
Europe,  and  every  large  commercial  port,  has  sent  its 
agencies  and  branch  establishments  with  similar  trading 
objects,  so  that,  during  these  sixty  yearsj  New  Tork  may 
be  said  to  have  been  built  up  by  Europe  rather  than  by 
the  exertions  of  America  herself- 

I  This  fact  becomes  more  striking,  when  we  are  informed 
tEat,  at  the  census  of  1845,  two-fifths  (about  150,000) 
of  the  whole  population  were  foreigners  bom,  and  thatj 
with  their  children,  these  formed  a  considerable  majority 
of  the  populationTj  Were  we  to  go  back  to  the  graud- 
childi'cn,  how  many  persons  of  what  may  be  called  real 
American  blood  would  remain  ? 

In  regard  to  the  native  energy j  therefore,  of  American- 
borUj  who  are  more  than  three  generations  removed  from 
Europe,  the  growth  of  New  York  and  of  similar  commer- 
cial cities  proves  nothing.  They  present  interesting  and 
remarkable  social  spectacles,  but  they  do  not  establish, 
as  many  hastily  suppose,  the  existence  of  great  energy 
in  the  native  race.  Such  energy  may  exist  and  abide 
in  the  people,— or  it  may  be  true,  as  Dr  Knox  and  other 
physiologists  assert,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will 
and  does  degenerate  in  North  America ;  that  it  cannot 
exist,  in  fact,  beyond  its  natural  region,  without  constant 
accessions  of  new  blood.  The  growth  of  New  York,  a 
city  only  seventy  years  old,  proves  nothing  on  the  general 
subject.  It  is  a  testimony  to  the  energy  of  its  actual 
inhabitants,  but  nothing  more. 

The  growth  of  cities  in  old  or  circumscribed  countries 
is  more  decisive  on  such  a  point  as  this.    Liverpool,  or 
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Birmiii^hfttQf  or  M&ncb^ter,  or  Glisgow,  tlie  imol 
remllB  of  home  enterprise,  are  mor^  tme  repretenlaims 
of  tbe  energy  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  tkan  $jmj 
tkfite  new  American  cities  are  of  the  natire  Ttgoor 
wlnt  tnaj  be  regarded  as  iiattoziaIi#ed  or  aodima. ' 
AmaricaQ  blood. 

Liverpool  in  many  respects  resembles  l^ew  York  as  a 
great  sbipping  port^ — a  seat  of  commerce  as  well  as  of 
maxiiifactures*  We  might  compare  the  growth  of  tbese 
two  cities^  tliercfore,  during  the  last  half  ceotory^  and 
Tery  fairly  ^ntrast  them  with  each  other. 

But  Glasgow  is  a  more  thorooghly  home  town*  It  has 
less  of  that  foreign  connection  which  is  likely  to  bring 
foretgcief^  bom  to  settle  in  it  than  LirerpooL  Its  mer- 
cantile homes  have  sent  out  countless  agents,  and  estab- 
lished branches  in  many  American,  Asiatic,  and  European 
pons,  but  it  has  received  little  foreign  blood  among  its 
esdsena  in  return*  It  has  done  much  to  aid  the  progress 
of  other  mercantile  cities,  but  it  owes  its  own  greatnesa 
to  the  native-bom  people  among  whom  it  has  sprung  up. 
I  prefer,  therefore,  to  compare  the  city  of  New  York 
with  that  of  Gbflgow* 

KoWj  the  progress  in  population  of  these  two  cities 
during  the  last  fif^  years  is  represented  by  the  following 
decennial  retams ; — 

itto-L    tm^h     1^1.     im^v     1S4&  issdu 
attt^,      77^    147,043   202,126    282,134  387,800 
K«w  York,   m^m    m,706   30S^0D7    S12,no    37U02  t 

These  numbers  show  that,  without  any  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  enormous  transit-trade  which  may  be  said  to 
hxw^  made  New  York^  Glasgow,  in  the  increase  of  its 
populatioD,  has  in  a  remarkable  degree  kept  pace  with 
New  York.  During  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  century, 
New  York  barely  gained  upon  it  the  original  diiference 
of  17,000  souls.    During  the  last  twenty,  its  comparative 
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progress  has  been  more  rapid,  and  it  probably  exceeds 
Glasgow  now  hj  50,000  mhabitants  at  least. 

But  then  two-fifths  of  the  New  York  population  are 
foreigners  bonij  and  they  and  their  families  make  up 
more  thao  half  the  inhabitants*  Both  citiesj  it  is  true^ 
have  been  almost  equally  indebted  to  immigration^  but — 
except  the  low  Irish  who  have  been  drifted  into  both 
cities,  and  who  are  an  incubus  rather  than  an  aid,  and 
far  from  being  an  element  of  progress  —  Glasgow  is 
peopled  wholly  by  native-bom  Scotch,  and  is  thus  the 
work  of  the  people  of  the  land.  This  city,  therefore, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  true  testimony  to  the  energy j 
enterprise,  and  perseverance  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
the  western  Lowlands  of  Scotland*  It  is  far  more 
wonderful,  as  the  result  of  half  a  century  of  exclusively 
home  exertion,  than  the  rapid  rise  of  New  York  is,  or 
than  that  of  any  other  American  city  in  which  I  have 
been* 

The  growth  of  the  inland  city  of  Birmingham  and  its 
suburbs  is  not  less  an  undoubted  illustration  of  native 
energy.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  century  its  progress 
has  been  as  follows : — 

180L  1811.  im^  IMl-  tMl. 

73,670     86^755      100,722      146,986      220,00  300,000 

It  does  not  equal  either  Glasgow  or  New  York  in 
size,  but  its  growth,  in  the  centre  of  an  inland  district, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  native-bom  talentj  working 
upon  native  mineral  productions,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
the  physiological  question  of  the  inherent  energy  of 
the  home-bom  who  inhabit  it. 

I  present  these  home  pictures  not  with  the  view  in  any 
way  of  lessening  the  greatness^  or  the  many  just  causes 
of  admiration  which  the  North  American  cities  present* 
But  such  comparisons -are,  I  think,  fitted  to  operate  use- 
fully upon  that  class  of  minds  which  habitually  magni- 
fies and  gildsj  and  seea  imknown  perfections  in  places 
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lltti  «r9  fur  difltant*  Manjr  of  mr  peopfe  ai  hamm  m 
m  habit  of  bearing  »o  roucli  of  the  growth  rf  Am- 
L  oitiee^  that  tliey  am  apt  to  forget  that  anjdiiBg  m 
•mong  ounM?!vc8,  an<l  to  leave  theij  own  oonsttj 
in  cotiiiivqui^ucc.  Our  Trail satlan tic  oomm  sbo^  pmi 
aMd  Ji*lighted  as  tbcy  may  well  be  with  the  ma«m  of 
likeir  town»^  and  witli  the  fiillng  up  of  their  emp^  iMait^ 
OUlIci'  caoJi  otlu^r  believe  that  they  stand  alone^  not 
ttwrely  m  a  rapidly  progreasmg^  bat  as  an  infiatetj 
iaergotic  jM?opIc.  NiDety-ame  out  of  eTery  fatmdjned  of 
tboM  who  emigrate  to  America  from  the  Britiah  Islaodt 
know,  by  pcrstifial  observation,  little  or  nothing  of  theb 
native  eouotryj  beyond  the  locality  in  which  they  have 
bveta  brought  up^  and  generally  nothing  more  than  the 
outmde  apptMirance  of  that*  Wlien  they  cross  the 
Atlantic^  everything  is  m  new  and  wonderful  to  thera 
a»  London  or  Birmmgham  would  be  if  tbey  had  been 
taken  to  thee^  dtiea  mBtead^  and  they  very  soon  agree 
with  all  tlmy  talk  to  in  aasertliig,  that  what  diey  hmn 
not  seen  does  not  exist,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  thi»  in  the  old  country.'' 

Even  writers  of  travels  have  not  been  exempt  from 
the  same  failing.  Very  few  know  their  own  conntrj 
sufficiently  wellj  before  they  begin  to  compare  it  with 
others.  To  be  able  to  jndge  correctly  of  the  United 
StftteSi  an  EngHshrnan  must  have  seen  a  good  deal  q(  the 
pfogress  of  material  development  in  the  various  seata 
of  home  industry,  while,  to  do  justice  to  oar  little  island, 
our  Transatlantic  friends  must  come  over  and  see  ua. 

That  the  smallest  possible  degree  of  additimal  (!) 
mod^ty  woold  not  sit  amiss  even  upon  the  New 
Yorkers  themselves,  to  whom  the  growth  of  their  towns 
is  really  dnCj  will  appear  from  the  following  para^ 
graphs  which  fell  into  my  hands  during  the  few  daym 
of  my  stay  in  the  city. 
The  N€w  York  S^rald^  of  the  14th  September  1849, 
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contained  the  following  observationa  regarding  CaU- 
fomia : — 

Such  ia  the  general  character  of  the  important  intel- 
ligence just  received  from  California — from  that  new  and 
wonderful  El  Dorado j  that  beau*tdeal  of  nationality, 
which  has  leaped  id  to  existence  with  the  rapidity  of 
electricity  J  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacificj  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  this  great  and  mighty  mother  of  American 
republics*  We  fear  nothing  for  California.  That  country 
is  on  the  highway  to  prosperity,  wealth,  and  greatness. 
The  right  description  of  human  intelligence  and  of 
mental  activity  have  gone  in  that  directionj  and  those 
even  who  are  already  there,  are  more  capable  of  consti- 
tuting a  prosperous,  happy,  and  successful  republic  than 
are  all  the  philosopher  a  j  statesmen,  and  great  men  of 
tiie  Old  World,  rolled  into  one  lump  of  vanity  and 
imbecihty  !" 

L       If  anything  I  have  said  in  the  preceding  pages  might 
Upbe  likely  to  rih  any  of  my  Transatlantic  readers,  I  hope 
they  will  think  that  we  Britishers  are  abundantly  paid 
back  by  this  dignified  set-down  of  the  Herald, 

The  opinion  in  regard  to  Old-World  wisdom,  so  ener- 
getically expressed  in  the  above  extract,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  entertained  among  the  younger  and  middle-aged 
people  of  this  country,  I  bad  crossed  the  river  from  New 
York  to  Long  Island,  and  was  on  my  way  to  the  Green- 
wood Cemetery — which  will  well  repay  the  stranger's 
visit — when  I  fell  into  convei"satiou  w^ith  a  gentleman 
walking  in  the  same  direction.  He  appeared  to  be  well 
educatedj  spoke  of  the  miaerj^  of  people  in  Europe,  being 
candid  enough,  even,  to  observe,  that  be  believed  the 
density  of  the  population,  and  uot  the  governments,  were 
to  blame  for  it,  lauded  the  United  States  as  the  freest 
ll^eountry  in  the  world,  "  Except,'*  said  I,  interrupting 
fW  him,  the  country  I  come  from  :  wc  are  just  a  little  freer 
than  you  are,  and  perhaps  you  come  next*''    This  pull 
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up  rather  took  him  by  surprise,  but  as  I  begged  him  to 
proceed,  he  dilated  on  the  rights  of  labour,  on  the  bene- 
ficent changes  that  would  follow  when  true  democratic 
principles  were  more  widely  diffused  in  the  States,  and 
wound  up  by  maintaining,  in  its  broadest  sense,  that  the 
rights  of  property  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  what  the  majority  of  the  people  thought  was  for 
their  good.  In  my  country,"  I  said, we  consider  it 
rather  conceited  in  a  man  to  be  so  very  positive  as  to 
matters  on  which  so  many  wise  men  hold,  and  have  held, 
a  different  opinion.  We  think  a  man  ought  to  hesitate 
and  consider  before  he  expresses  himself  slS  very  decid- 
edly on  difficult  subjects,  as  comparatively  young  men 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  this  country."  On  the 
contrary,"  he  replied,  the  conceit  is  all  the  oth^  way, 
in  fancying  that  these  men  of  yours  in  Europe  have 
settled  everything,  and  that  nobody  is  to  be  as  wise  as 
themselves."  As  we  parted  company,  I  thought  he 
looked  very  like  a  gentleman,  but  spoke  very  like  a 
Chartist. 

As  the  Canada  mail-steamer  was  going  out  to  sea, 
towards  the  end  of  January,  (1850,)  at  her  usual  speed 
when  leaving  harbour  heavy-laden,  a  new  American 
steamer  called  the  Georgia,  intended  for  the  California 
trade,  started  along  with  and  went  ahead  of  the  English 
boat.  This  they  called  beating  the  Canada  in  a  race^ 
and  on  the  26th,  the  following  exquisite  morsel  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Sun  : — 

"  The  triumph  of  the  Georgia  in  her  little  race  with 
the  British  steamer  Canada  down  our  bay  was  nothing 
more  than  we  have  anticipated,  from  the  moment  the 
first  American  ocean-steamer  was  launched.  The  early 
failures  of  the  Washington  and  Hermann  were  the 
imperfections  of  machinery  incident  to  experiment,  also 
to  the  greed  for  dollars  which  would  almost  sink  them 
with  freight.  It  only  required  kalf  the  time  the  Britishers 
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had  takm  to  perfect  0mr  steamers^  to  mcike  Qur&  m 
superior  as  our packet^skips  have  long  been  confessed  to  he 
hy  Engltshmm  themselves*  A  dozm  years  hence^  we  shall 
beat  English  stmmers  so  hadlg,  Aat  they  %cill  he  as  scarce 
I  in  our  waters^  as  mail  passenger  carriers ^  as  English 
packet'ships  are  now.  We  have  no  cSispo&ition  to  shout 
victory — ^for  victory,  when  we  come  in  competition  with 
England,  oti  land  or  Bea^  ia  what  we  always  expect  as  a 
matter  of  course*" 

During  my  stay  at  New  York,  I  visited  the  new 
steamers  then  building ,  for  the  New  York  or  Collins' 
line.  After  being  conducted  over  the  Atl antic j  then 
nearly  finished,  by  the  first  ofiicefj  I  observed  on  leaving, 
Well  J I  hope  you  will  beat  ns,"  "  If  I  had  said  that/* 
he  answered,  "  I  might  have  got  credit  for  sincerity." 

Oh,'^  I  said,  by  way  of  a  Roland  for  his  Oliver  5  '*I 
do  hope  you  may  beat  us,  because  I  know  we  shall  heat 
you  again.''  It  did  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  this 
gentleman,  that  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  steam  navi- 
gation could  be  separated  in  any  one's  mind  from  that 
of  national  rivalry,  or  that  of  all  our  sea-going  steamers 
from  the  same  builders,  the  last  bnilt  has  been  almost 
always  the  best.  With  all  the  plans  and  experience  of  the 
Cunard  boats  before  tbemj  and  with  English  and  Scotch 
workmen  to  do  their  bidding,  it  was  discreditable  to  the 
New  York  builders,  after  bragging  so  much  about  what 
they  were  going  to  do,  that  tbe  Washington  and  the  Her- 
mann did  not  at  least  equal  the  older  boats  of  the  Cunard 
line.  It  will  also  be  somewhat  discreditable  to  our  boat- 
builderBj  who  have  not  bragged,  if  the  Collins  line 
greatly,  or  for  any  length  of  time^  surpass  those  which 
we  shall  build  after  the  new  boats  have  all  begun  to  run, 
and  their  supposed  improvements  shall  have  been  fairly 
^sted* 

The  following,  in  the  way  of  soft  sawder,  is  not  bad, 
thoughj  in  patriotic  energyj  it  is  far  behind  the  New 
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York  Sun.       I  copy  it  from  the  Albany  Mechanici 
JaumcU: — 

The  mechanical  skill  of  the  countiy  appears  to  be 
especially  directed  to  the  production  of  a  rotary  steam- 
engine,  which  shall  supersede  the  reciprocating.  Without 
going  into  an  argument  j^ro  or  con,  upon  the  subject,  we 
will  merely  observe,  that  if  ever  the  desired  point  is  gained^ 
it  toiU  be  by  an  American  mechanic.  Almost  every  im- 
provement and  discovery  in  mechanics j  in  late  years^  is  dm 
to  the  ingenuity  of  OUR  artisans ;  and  to  them  we  shall 
look  for  the  solution  of  this  question,  if  soluble."— 
Mechanics'  Journal^  Albany,  June  19th,  1847. 

To  appreciate  the  full  force  of  what  is  said  in  regard 
to  American  mechanics  and  American  mechanical  skill, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  aware  of  the  kind  of  men  with  whom 
their  workshops  are  filled.  I  went  into  some  of  the 
machine-shops  where  the  materials  for  the  new  line  of 
steamers  were  in  process  of  manufacture,  and  I  heard 
almost  every  workman  talking  with  either  an  [English  or 
a  Scottish  tongue.  I  remarked  tHis  to  my  New  York 
friend  who  accompanied  me.  "Yes,"  he  observed, 
"but  the  head-man  is  an  American."  In  a  machine- 
shop  the  hands  are  at  least  as  important  as  the  head. 
"  I  have  a  clever  Englishman  in  my  workshop,"  said  a 
wholesale  hardware  merchant  of  Philadelphia  to  me, 
"  and  if  any  English  article  is  wanted  that  we  have 
never  made,  I  send  for  him,  and  ask  him  if  he  can  have 
it  made  for  me,  and  he  has  never  failed  me  yet." 

Workshops  filled  with  British  workmen  are  British 
workshops,  on  whichever  side  of  the  Atlantic  they  may 
be,  and  engines  made  in  them  are  British  engines;  so 
that  we,  in  reality,  feel  no  jealousy  at  being  beaten  by 
ourselves.  The  Hudson  against  the  Clyde  is  nothing 
more  to  us  than  the  Mersey  against  the  Clyde ;  and  at 
present  the  home  jealousy  between  these  two  rivers  is 
very  great.    The  idea  of  a  national  jealousy  in  the 
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matter  will  scarcely  cross  the  mind  of  many  on  this  side 
of  the  water. 

Some  of  our  own  jouinals  are  not  without  a  bit  of 
American  bunkmii  now  and  theoj  whichj  if  not  so 
iutendedj  U  jet  fitted  to  encourage  the  worst  tendencies 
of  the  American  people.  During  my  stay  in  New  York, 
for  example,  an  article  from  the  Jllmtrated  Londmi  Neiosj 
headed  Signs  of  Decay/'  and  written  with  anything 
but  an  honest  English  spirit,  ran  the  round  of  the 
American  papers,  aud  was  rejoicingly  quoted  from.  In 
this  article  it  was  stated  that  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  was,  in  reality,  the  downfall  of  Great  Britain/' 
and  that  AustraHa    was  rising  daily  upon  our  fall." 

Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  is  the  standard  by 
which,  secretly  or  openly,  all  progress  is  tried.  With  the 
Btate  of  things  in  our  island  their  own  are  compared.  No 
anxiety  is  ever  expressed  about  beating  France  or  Ger- 
many in  anything^ — it  is  England  that  is  to  be  excelled. 
This  is  both  creditable  to  them  and  gratifying  to  us. 

But  it  is  the  tie  of  blood  and  tongue  from  which  this 
springs,  as  much  as  from  the  desire  to  surpass  that  which 
is  the  most  excellent-  It  is  the  same  principle  exactly 
which  makes  our  hoine'dmaidsfied  see  perfection  only  in 
North  American  soils  and  cities  and  institutions.  They 
neither  wish  to  migrate  to  any  European  country,  nor 
to  amend  our  institu lions  after  Continental  models.  It 
13  the  fortunes  of  men  of  our  own  blood  only  that  we 
thiok  better  than  our  own.  But  there  are  low  feelings 
in  all  our  breasts  \  and  as  a  man  may  rise  in  the  struggle 
of  life,  either  by  actually  surpassing  his  competitor  in 
merit,  or  by  removing  him  out  of  the  way^  so,  in  this  race 
of  n  at  ions  j  the  United  States  may  obtain  the  lead  among 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  either  by  her  own  rise  or  by  om^ 
fall*  It  is  not  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  among 
23,000,000  of  people  there  should  be  somej  even  of  the 
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journalists,  who,  in  the  eagerness  to  be  first,  make  no 
distinction  between  the  two  modes  of  attaining  the  lead, 
and  allow  themselves,  and  encourage  others,  to  rejoice 
as  much  and  as  openly  at  the  idea  of  our  fall  as  of  their 
own  industrial  and  meritorious  rise.  Bat  surely  a 
respectable  journalist  ought  not  to  lend  himself  to  the 
encouragement  of  feelings  which,  from  the  constitution  of 
our  nature,  are  of  themselves  so  ready  to  rise  up  as  to 
demand  the  most  earnest  repression  in  the  minds  of  all. 

For  my  own  pait,  I  must  say,  that  all  I  know  of 
England,  and  have  seen  of  the  United  States,  has  led 
me  to  a  totally  diiSerent  conclusion  from  that  of  the 
lUuttrated  News.  I  neither  believe  that  there  are  as  yet 
any  signs  of  political  decay  in  England,  though  social  evils 
we  have  enough,  nor  &at  the  rise  of  America  is  to  prove 
in  any  way  a  harbinger  of  the  fall  of  British  power  and 
greatness.  I  believe  we  have  hitherto  grown  together. 
The  same  years  of  this  century  which  saw  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  start  forward  with  new  vigour,  saw  a 
new  life  also  spxxng  up  in  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  and 
Birmingham.  (JThe  opening  which  the  New  World 
affords  for  the  emigration  of  our  poorer  classes  is  a  relief 
to  us.  The  markets  of  Great  Britain  havorinot  been 
straitened  by  the  growth  of  the  United  States*^  On  the 
contrary  they  have  been  enlarged,  because,  though  pro- 
ceeding, as  they  ought  to  do,  in  manufacturing  at  home, 
they  do  not  produce  enough  of  almost  any  manufactured 
article  for  their  own  consumption,  and  thus  they  are  not 
on  the  whole  lessening  the  demand  for  our  manufactures. 
Then,  as  to  mechanical  discoveries  and  contrivances,  they 
start  with  all  the  knowledge  of  our  workshops,  accumu- 
lated and  perfected  during  hundreds  of  years,  and  the 
further  improvements  we  daily  make  are  daily  imparted 
to  them.  But  they  must  in  future  do  the  same  to  us ; 
and  if  there  be  as  good  blood  still  left  at  home  as  we  have 
sent  to  them,  great  benefits  only         '^nsue  to  ' 
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well  BM  to  TQankind  at  large,  by  the  multiplicatioii  of 
haDda  and  heads  engaged  in  tLe  same  work^  and  of 
workshops  emulous  of  e^vch  other. 

We  cannot  prevent  jealousies,  or  repress  evil  exulta- 
tion a,  on  the  part  of  Individ  iial  men.    But  while  I  am 
satisfied  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  Great  Britain, 
there  are  no  signs  of  decay ^  but  marks  of  progress  every- 
where j  and  everywhere  new  energy  awakening  to  meet 
new  difficulties — which  that  very  progress  brings  in  suc- 
cession to  one  or  other'  of  our  complicated  interests,  so 
mutually  dependent  and   interwoven  —  I  am  equally 
satisfied  tliat  with  the  progress  and  power  of  each 
country  that  of  the  other  is  mtimately  associated — asBo- 
elated  not  for  evil,  but  for  good^ — and  that  if  we  fall  not 
out  J  and  come  to  blows  by  the  way,  which  we  ahall  be 
slow  to  do  J  every  rise  of  young  America  will  give  a  new 
lift  up  to  old  England  I  while  the  more  formed  and 
settled  character  of  British  habits  and  institutions  will 
steady  a  little,  give  ballast  tOj  and  insensibly  bias  some- 
what the  course  of  the  noble  States  ship^  which  the  crew, 
governing  by  numbers  at  least  as  much  as  by  skillj  are 
sometimes  inclined  to  put  recklessly  before  the  wind,  and 
to  crowd  with  sail  beyond  what  she  is  able  to  bear, 

Feb.  8. — ^*  The  American  Institute  "  is  a  society — estab- 
lished at  New  York,  and  supported  in  part  by  a  grant 
from  the  Legislature  — which  occupies  itself  chiefly  with 
the  promotion  of  the  arts  and  of  agricultnro.  It  holds 
an  annual  exhibition  of  arts  and  manufactures  in  the 
city,  and  these  have  of  late  years  been  very  splendid, 
satisfactory  to  all  parties,  and  useful  to  the  State. 
To  General  Chandler,  the  secretary  of  this  society j  and  to 
several  of  its  membersj  I  was  indebted  for  much  attention 
during  mj  brief  stay ;  and  it  was  particularly  gratifying 
to  me  to  see  with  what  warmth  alt,  both  in  New  York 
and  in  Albany,  entered  into  the  objects  of  the  "  London 
Exhibition  of  185 L"  how  anxious  all  were  to  take 
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advantage  of  the  facilities  it  would  afford  for  giving  and 
acqairing  practical  information,  how  justly  they  spoke 
of  the  greatness  and  liberality  of  the  idea,  and  how 
patriotically  desirous  they  were  that  their  own  country 
should  be  well  represented  in  the  assembly  of  the  nations. 

Among  others,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr  Pell,  whose  name  I  have  already 
mentioned.  This  gentleman  is  known  to  fruit-growers 
as  the  owner  of  a  famous  orchard  at  Felham  farm,  on 
the  river  Hudson,  containing  20,000  apple-trees,  chiefly 
of  that  highly  prized  Newton  pipp'in,  for  which  London 
alone  affords  an  almost  insatiable  market. 

I  was  much  interested  with  the  history  which  Mr 
Pell  gave  me  of  the  chemico-physiological  experiments 
he  had  for  some  years  been  making  in  his  orchard,  tak- 
ing hundreds  of  trees  at  a  time  upon  which  to  try  a 
single  experiment.    One  of  these  trials,  as  I  have  ex- 
plained in  the  preceding  volume,  (Chapter  VI.,)  had 
been  to  ascertain  if  it  was  not  possible  to  compel  apple- 
trees  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  fruit  every  year,  instead 
of  once  in  two  years  only,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  America,    He  found  that  by 
cleaning  off  the  rough  bark,  pruning  carefully,  slitting 
the  bark  as  high  as  the  first  branches,  and  digging^in 
lime  around  the  roots  in  the  autumn,  he  had  a  heavy 
crop  the  succeeding  sununer.    By  digging-in,  the  second 
autumn,  stable  manure  around  them,  he  had  an  equally 
heavy  crop  the  second  sunmier.    The  general  result  of 
his  trials  is,  that  a  crop  may,  by  such  treatment,  be 
secured  every  year ;  but  he  thinks  the  tree  would  not 
live  so  long  a  Ufe.    Still,  if  the  flayoor  of  the  firuit  be  as 
good,  and  the  expense  of  tending  not  too  great,  it  would 
be  easy  to  have  a  smnd  set  of  trees  OMu^forwaid, 
while  the  first  gn  tibs   '^^^^  adi 
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He  cultivate&  the  land  among  his  trees — a  strongj 
deepj  sandy  loam,  in  a  gravelly  subaoilj  as  if  it  were 
open — -with  every  kind  of  crop  except  rye-  In  regard  to 
til  is  grain,  I  have  already  quoted  his  interesting  remark, 
that  "  it  is  so  very  injurious  that  he  believes  three  suc- 
cessive crops  of  it  would  destroy  any  orchard  of  less  than 
twenty  years  old."  Is  there  really,  then,  some  special 
action  exercised  upon  the  soil  by  this  species  of  grain  ? 
\  The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  of  New  York  has  brought 
with  it  the  two  consequences  which  in  our  day  appear 
to  attend,  though  not  always  in  equal  degrees,  tlie 
accumulation  of  great  wealth,  and  of  large  masses  of 
people  in  a  limited  space.  Poverty,  misery,  destitution 
and  ignorance,  have  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  city ; 
but  alongside  of  them  also  charity,  sympathy  with  the 
poor,  concern  for  the  ignorant,  the  establishment  of 
schools,  hospitals,  and  houses  of  refuge.  Before  the 
common  schools  were  taken  so  completely  under  the 
patronage  of  the  State,  a  public  school  corporation  in 
New  York  bad  established  a  constantly  increasing  num- 
ber of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  city ;  and  of  the  1 90 
common  schools  all  free  which  now  exist  in  it,  about  IjQ 
arejtlll  under  the  charge  of  this  venerable  corporation-J 
U]he  average  attendance  upon  the  free  schools  of  New 
York  in  1848  was  32,000,  while  120,000  children  in  all 
had  attended  school  for  some  period  of  the  yearT}  There 
is  also  a  free  academy,  at  which  higher  instruction,  pre- 
paratory to  the  universities  or  colleges,  is  provided  for 
all  free  from  charge.  Of  colleges  there  are  two  in  the 
city— the  Columbia  College,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
Institution,  founded  in  1754|  which  has  130  students,  and 
a  library  of  17,000  volumes ;  and  the  University  of 
New  York,  founded  in  1831,  which  has  150  students, 
4000  volumes  of  books  in  ita  Ebrary,  and  is,  I  believe, 
under  Presbyterian  direction »  Two  rival  medical  schools 
also  exist,  one  of  them  connected  with  the  University  of 
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Up  rather  took  Mm  hy  surprke,  bo  t  as  I  begged  bim  to 
proceed  J  he  dilated  on  the  rights  of  labour,  on  the  bene- 
ficent changes  that  would  follow  when  true  deniocratie 
principle  were  more  undely  diffused  in  the  States,  and 
wound  up  by  maLntaining,  m  its  broadest  eeuse,  that  ibe 
rights  of  property  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  what  the  majority  of  the  people  thought  was  for 
their  good.  In  my  country/'  I  said^  we  consider  it 
rather  conceited  in  a  man  to  be  so  mry  positive  as  to 
matters  on  which  so  many  wise  men  hold,  and  have  held^ 
a  different  opinion.  We  tbink  a  man  ought  to  hesitate 
and  consider  before  he  expresses  himself  sb  very  decid- 
edly on  difficult  subjects,  as  comparatively  young  men 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  this  country  J'  On  the 
contrary,"  he  replied^  ^'the  conceit  is  all  the  other  way^ 
in  fancying  that  these  men  of  yours  in  Europe  hare 
settled  everything,  and  that  nobody  is  to  be  as  wise  as 
tbemselves/'  As  we  parted  company,  I  thought  be 
looked  very  like  a  gentleman,  but  spoke  very  like  a 
Chartist. 

As  the  Canada  mail-steamer  was  going  out  to  sea, 
towards  the  end  of  January,  {ISoO,}  at  her  usual  speed 
wben  leaving  harbour  heavy-laden,  a  new  American 
steamer  called  the  Georgia,  Intended  for  the  California 
trade,  started  along  vnth  and  went  ahead  of  the  EnglislL 
boat.  Tbis  they  called  beating  the  Canada  in  a  race^ 
and  on  the  26th,  the  following  exquisite  morsel  appeared 
in  the  New  York  8m  :~ 

"  The  triumph  of  the  Georgia  in  her  little  race  with 
the  British  steamer  Canada  down  our  bay  was  nothing 
more  than  we  have  anticipated^  from  the  moment  the 
first  American  ocean-steamer  was  launched.  The  early 
&ilures  of  the  Washington  and  Hermann  were  the 
imperfections  of  machinery  incident  to  experiment,  also 
to  the  greed  for  dollars  which  would  almost  sink  them 
with  freight.  It  miy  required  half  the  time  the  Britwkers 
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had  taken  to  perfect  their  steaniersj  to  make  ours  as 
superior  as  our  packet-ships  have  long  been  confessed  to  be 
hy  Englishmen  themselves,  A  dozen  years  kence^  we  shall 
heat  English  steamers  so  hadly^  l^iat  they  will  be  a^  scarce 
{n  our  waters^  as  mail  or  passenger  carriers^  as  English 
packet-ships  are  now*  We  have  do  disposition  to  shout 
victory — for  victory,  when  we  come  in  coiDpetitton  with 
England^  on  land  or  sea^  is  what  we  always  expect  as  a 
niatter  of  course," 

During  my  stay  at  New  York,  I  yisited  the  new 
steamers  then  building,  for  the  New  York  or  Collins' 
line.  After  being  conducted  over  the  Atlantic,  then 
nearly  finished,  by  the  first  officer,  I  observed  on  leaving^ 
"  Well,  I  hope  you  will  beat  us."  If  I  had  said  that," 
he  answered,  "  I  might  have  got  credit  for  sincerity^" 
"  Oh,"  I  said  J  by  way  of  a  Eoland  for  hii  Oliver  ^  ^*  I 

hope  you  may  beat  us,  because  I  know  we  shall  beat 
you  again/'  It  did  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  this 
gentleman,  that  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  steam  navi- 
gation could  be  separated  in  any  one's  mind  from  that 
of  national  rivalry,  or  that  of  all  our  sea-going  steamers 
from  the  same  buHders,  the  last  built  has  been  almost 
always  the  best.  With  all  the  plans  and  experience  of  the 
Cunard  boats  before  tbem,  and  with  English  and  Scotch 
workmen  to  do  their  bidding,  it  was  discreditable  to  the 
New  York  buildersj  after  bragging  so  much  about  what 
they  were  going  to  do,  that  the  Washington  and  the  Her- 
mann did  not  at  least  equal  the  older  boats  of  the  Cunard 
line.  It  will  also  be  somewhat  discreditable  to  our  boat- 
builders,  who  have  not  bragged,  if  the  Collins  line 
greatly,  or  for  any  length  of  time,  surpass  those  which 
we  shall  build  after  the  new  boats  have  all  begun  to  run, 
and  their  supposed  improvemeuts  shall  have  been  fairly 
tested- 

The  following,  in  the  way  of  soft  sawder,  is  not  bad, 
though,  in  patriotic  energy j  it  is  far  behind  the  New 
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^  Hie  xneebatiical  skill  of  the  country  appears  to 
^fes^mOj  directed  to  the  production  of  a  rotary  steam- 
er which  shall  supersede  the  reciprocating,  Withoot 
into  an  arj^ranent  pro  or  con^  upon  the  snbjectj  we 
niB  merely  obserre,  that  if  ever  ike  desired  paint  is  gained^ 
by  m  Amawm  meckanic.  Almost  every  im- 
pmmmmiamddvs€mery  in  mi^hamcB^  in  late  years^  u  due 
i9  A$  ntgmmtf  ^  OUR  artimf^;  and  to  them  we  shall 
bok  Ibr  the  aotation  of  thm  question,  if  soluble*^' — 
MeiAamcM'  Jmmtalj  Albany,  June  Idth,  184T. 

To  appreciate  the  full  force  of  what  is  said  in  regard 
to  Americim  mechanics  and  Americau  mechauical  BkiH, 
It  is  oecesaaiy  to  be  aware  of  the  kind  of  men  with  whom 
their  wofksbops  are  filled.  I  went  into  some  of  the 
naduite^ops  where  the  materials  tor  the  new  Hue  of 
were  in  process  of  manufacturCj  and  I  heard 
;  every  workman  talking  with  either  an  English  or 
m  Seoltish  tODgne.  I  remarked  tliis  to  my  New  York 
friend  who  accompanied  me.  "Yes,"'  he  observed, 
but  the  head-man  is  an  American/'  In  a  machine- 
shop  the  handd  ai^  at  least  as  important  as  the  head. 
*^  I  have  a  clever  EnglUliman  in  my  workshop,"  said  a 
wholesale  hardware  merchant  of  Philadelphia  to  me, 
"  and  if  any  English  article  is  wanted  that  we  b&ve 
nerer  made,  I  send  for  bim^  and  aak  hun  if  he  can  have 
it  made  for  me,  and  he  has  never  failed  me  yet." 

Workshops  filled  with  British  workmen  are  British 
workshops,  on  whichever  side  of  the  Atlantic  they  may 
bC}  and  eogiiies  made  in  them  are  British  engines  j  so 
tliat  we,  in  reality,  feel  no  jealousy  at  be'mg  beaten  by 
ourselves*  The  Hudson  against  the  Clyde  is  nothing 
more  to  us  than  the  Mersey  against  the  Clyde ;  and  at 
present  the  home  jealousy  between  these  two  rivers  is 
very  great.    The  idea  of  a  national  jealousy  in  the 
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matter  will  scarcely  cross  the  mind  of  many  on  this  side 
of  the  water- 
Some  of  our  own  journals  are  not  without  a  bit  of 
American  hunkum  now  and  then,  which,  if  not  so 
intended,  is  yet  fitted  to  encourage  the  worst  tendencies 
of  the  American  people*  During  my  stay  in  New  York, 
for  example,  an  article  from  the  lUusirat^d  London  Newsj 
headed  Signs  of  Decay/'  and  written  with  anything 
but  an  honest  English  spirit,  ran  the  round  of  the 
American  papers,  and  was  rejoicbgly  quoted  from.  In 
this  article  it  was  stated  that  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  was,  in  reality,  the  downfall  of  Great  Britain/' 
and  that  Australia    was  rising  daily  upon  our  fall." 

Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  is  the  standard  by 
which,  secretly  or  openly,  all  progress  is  tried.  With  the 
state  of  things  in  our  island  their  own  are  compared.  No 
anxiety  is  ever  expressed  about  heating  France  or  Ger- 
many in  anything — it  is  England  that  is  to  be  excelled. 
This  is  both  creditable  to  them  and  gratifying  to  us. 

But  it  is  the  tie  of  blood  and  tongue  from  which  this 
springs,  as  much  as  from  the  desire  to  surpass  that  which 
is  the  most  excellent-  It  is  the  same  principle  exactly 
which  makes  our  home-dismtisfied  see  perfection  only  in. 
North  American  soils  and  cities  and  institutions.  They 
neither  wish  to  migrate  to  any  European  country,  nor 
to  amend  our  institutions  after  Continental  models.  It 
is  the  fortunes  of  men  of  our  own  blood  only  that  we 
think  better  than  our  own.  But  there  are  low  feelings 
in  aU  our  breasts ;  and  as  a  man  may  rise  in  the  struggle 
of  life,  either  by  actually  surpassing  his  competitor  in 
merit,  or  by  removing  him  out  of  the  way,  so,  in  this  race 
of  nationsj  the  United  States  may  obtain  the  lead  among 
the  Anglo-Siuton  race,  either  by  her  own  rise  or  by  our 
fall.  It  is  not  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  among 
23,000,000  of  people  there  should  be  somej  even  of  the 
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jotumalists^  who,  in  the  eagerness  to  be  firsl,  m^e  m 
distinction  between  the  two  modes  of  attainiDg  the  lead, 
and  allow  tbetnselTeB,  and  encourage  others,  to  rejoice 
as  much  and  as  openly  at  the  idea  of  our  fall  a&  of  their 
own  industrial  and  meritorioos  rise.  But  Burelj  a 
respectable  joumalist  ought  not  to  lend  himself  to  the 
enoottragement  of  feelings  which,  from  the  constitiitiaD  at 
our  nature,  are  of  themselves  so  ready  to  rise  np  as  to 
demand  the  moat  earnest  repression  in  the  minds  of  alL 

For  my  own  part,  I  must  say,  that  aU  I  know  of 
England,  and  have  seen  of  the  United  Statee^  has  led 
me  to  a  totally  different  conclusion  from  that  of  the 
lUuitraied  News,  I  neither  belieTe  that  there  are  as  yet 
any  signs  of  political  decay  in  England,  though  soc^  evilj 
we  have  enough,  nor  that  the  rise  of  America  is  to  prove 
m  any  way  a  harbinger  of  the  fall  of  British  power  and 
greatness*  I  believe  we  have  hitherto  grown  together. 
The  same  yeare  of  this  century  which  saw  J^ew  York 
and  Philadelphia  start  forward  with  new  Tigour,  saw  a 
new  life  also  sming  up  in  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  and 
Birmingham.  (JThe  opening  which  the  Kew  World 
affords  for  the  emigration  of  our  poorer  classes  is  a  relief 
to  us.  The  markets  of  Great  Britain  have-not  been 
straitened  by  the  growth  of  the  United  States-^  On  the 
contrary  they  have  been  enlarged^  because,  though  piro- 
ceeding,  as  they  ought  to  do,  in  manufacturing  at  home, 
they  do  not  produce  enough  of  almost  any  manufactured 
article  for  their  own  consumption,  and  thtis  they  are  not 
on  the  whole  lessening  the  demand  for  our  manufactures. 
Then,  as  to  mechanical  discoveries  and  contrivances^  they 
start  with  all  the  knowledge  of  our  workshops^  accumu- 
lated and  perfected  daring  hundreds  of  years,  and  the 
further  improvements  we  daily  make  are  daily  imparted 
to  them.  But  they  must  in  future  do  the  same  to  us ; 
and  If  there  be  as  good  blood  still  left  at  home  as  we  have 
sent  to  them,  great  benefits  only  must  ensue  to  both^  as 
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well  as  to  man  kind  at  large,  by  the  multiplication  of 
handa  and  heads  engaged  in  the  same  workj  and  of 
workshops  emulous  of  e^ch  other* 

We  cannot  prevent  jealousieaj  or  repress  evil  exnlta- 
tions,  on  the  part  of  indiTldual  men.  But  while  I  am 
satisfied  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  Great  Britain, 
thero  are  oo  signs  of  decaj,  but  marks  of  progress  every- 
where, and  everywhere  new  energy  awakening  to  meet 
new  difficulties — which  that  very  progress  brings  in  suc- 
cession to  one  or  other*  of  our  complicated  interests,  so 
mutually  dependent  and  interwoven  —  I  am  equally 
satisfied  that  with  the  progress  and  power  of  each 
country  that  of  the  other  is  intimately  associated — asso- 
ciated not  for  evil,  but  for  good— and  that  if  we  fall  not 
outj  and  come  to  blows  by  the  way,  which  we  shall  be 
slow  to  do,  every  rise  of  young  America  will  give  a  new 
lift  up  to  old  England;  while  the  more  formed  and 
settled  character  of  British  habits  and  institutions  will 
steady  a  little,  give  ballast  toj  and  insensibly  bias  some- 
what the  course  of  the  noble  States  shipj  which  the  crewj 
govemuig  by  numbers  at  least  as  much  as  by  skill j  are 
sometimes  inclined  to  put  recklessly  before  the  windj  and 
to  crowd  with  sail  beyond  what  she  is  able  to  hear, 

Feb,  8. — The  American  Institute^*  is  a  society — estab- 
lished at  New  York,  and  supported  in  part  by  a  grant 
from  the  Legislature  —which  occupies  itself  chiefly  with 
the  promotion  of  the  arts  and  of  agriculture*  It  holds 
an  annual  exhibition  of  arts  and  manufactureB  in  the 
city,  and  these  have  of  late  years  been  very  splendid, 
satisfactory  to  all  parties,  and  useful  to  the  State. 
To  General  Chandler,  the  secretary  of  this  society,  and  to 
several  of  its  memberSj  I  was  indebted  for  much  attention 
during  my  brief  stay  ;  and  it  was  particularly  gratifying 
to  me  to  see  with  what  warmth  all,  both  in  New  York 
and  in  Alhanyj  entered  into  the  objects  of  the  "  London 
Exhibition  of  bow  ansious  all  were  to  take 
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MiamiiMgt  of  the  fmEties  it  woxM  afford  for  gmng 
wtsfmamg  pnctieAl  tiiformaticpii,  hom  justly  they 
«f  ike  greitncw  and  liberality  ol  tlie  idea^  and 
fatnatiGHf  Aeamm  th^  were  tbat  their  own  m 
AnaMbe  weQ  repreaeated  in  Ab  aMmbty  of  the  nm 
Anaig  oilierB^  I  had  tlifi  pleamre  <^  making 
■mmintiiitu  of  3k£r  PeO^  wioae  maiDe  I  liaTe  alreAdj 
Bicatioiied,  This  geatlmiaii  is  kiiDwn  to  fmtt-growen 
aa  the  oner  of  a  &moas  orchard  at  Felhmin  hm^  on 
the  rirer  Hodioai,  coutaiiin^  20^000  apple-trees, 
of  that  fa%lily  prised  Mewtozi  plppm,  for  whidi 
alone  affords  aa  almort  insatiable  market 

I  was  much  isteresled  with  tbe  history  whicli  Mr 
Pdl  g^^e  me  of  the  chemico-phTsicilogtcal  esperimeuli 
he  had  for  aocne  years  been  loakiog  to  his  orchard^ 
img  bmidredi  of  trees  at  a  time  upon  which  to 
siagle  experiniCTL  Ooe  of  these  triak,  aa  I  bare  ex- 
plained in  the  preceding  yotnmeg  (Chapter  Tl.,}  h^ 
been  to  aaoertain  if  it  was  not  possible  to  compel  apple- 
tiees  to  prodnee  a  good  erop  of  iruit  erery  year,  itiaf^g^d 
of  once  in  two  years  only  ,  as  is  iisually  the  ease  in 
Europe  as  weU  as  in  America.  He  found  that  by  < 
cleaning  off  the  rough  bark^  pruning  careftaUyj  slitting 
the  bark  as  high  the  first  branchei^  and  dlgging-in 
lime  around  the  roots  in  the  autumn,  he  had  a  heavy 
crop  the  sacceeding  gnmmer>  By  digging-in,  the 
autumn^  stable  mannre  around  them,  he  had  an  eq 
heavy  crop  the  aecood  summer-  The  general 
bis  trials  is,  that  a  crop  may,  by  sach  treatment^ 
secured  every  year ;  but  he  thinks  the  tree  wonld  not 
live  so  long  a  life*  Sttll^  if  the  flavoor  of  the  frait  be  as  ' 
good,  and  the  expense  of  tending  not  too  great,  it  would 
be  easy  to  have  a  second  mi  of  trees  coming  fonrard| 
while  the  first  grows  old^  as  is  the  case  in  the  peacbi 
orchards  of  Kew  Jersey*  There  would  be  lej?9  cost 
m  this  also  if  Mr  PeU's  mode  of  procedure  were  adopted. 
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He  cultivates  the  land  among  his  trees — a  strong, 
deep,  sand  J  loauij  in  a  gravelly  subsoil,  as  if  it  were 
open — with  every  kind  of  crop  except  rye.  In  regard  to 
tliis  grain,  I  have  already  quoted  his  interesting  remark, 
that  ^'  it  is  so  very  injurious  that  he  believes  three  suc- 
cessive crops  of  it  would  destroy  any  orchard  of  less  than 
twenty  years  old/^  Is  there  really,  then,  some  special 
action  exercised  upon  the  soil  by  this  species  of  grain  ? 
^^he  rapid  growth  of  the  city  of  Now  York  has  brought 
with  it  the  two  consequences  which  in  our  day  appear 
to  attend,  though  not  always  in  equal  degrees,  the 
accumulation  of  great  wealth,  and  of  large  masses  of 
people  in  a  limited  space.  Poverty^  miseryj  destitution 
and  ignorance,  have  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  city ; 
but  alongside  of  them  also  charity,  sympathy  with  the 
poor,  conceni  for  the  ignorant,  the  establishment  of 
schools,  hospitals,  and  houses  of  refuge*  Before  the 
common  schools  were  taken  so  completely  under  the 
patronage  of  the  State,  a  public  school  corporation  in 
New  York  had  established  a  constantly  increasing  nura- 
her  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  city;  and  of  the  190 
common  schools  all  free  which  now  exist  in  itj  about  120 
arestill  under  the  charge  of  this  venerable  corporatioiiiJ 
Qie  average  attendance  upon  the  free  schools  of  New 
York  in  1848  was  32,000,  while  120,000  children  in  all 
had  attended  school  for  some  period  of  the  yean)  There 
is  also  a  free  academy^  at  which  higher  instruction,  pre- 
paratory to  the  universities  or  colleges,  is  provided  for 
all  free  from  charge.  Of  colleges  there  are  two  in  the 
city — the  Columbia  College,  a  Protest aut  Episcopal 
Institution,  founded  in  1 754,  which  has  130  students,  and 
a  library  of  17,000  volumes  j  and  tho  University  of 
New  York,  founded  in  1831,  which  has  150  students, 
4000  volumes  of  books  in  its  library,  and  is,  X  believe, 
under  Presbyterian  direction.  Two  rival  medical  schools 
also  exist,  one  of  tliem  connected  with  the  University  of 
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Torkf  redtoning  together  about  650  stiidaite;  ud 
two  tlieologiad  ftcbools,  one  of  wlticli  ii  KpisoopaliftD, 
ud  tfce  Q^er  Flresbjtertmii, 

QAs  m  otiier  hrge  and  wealthy  cities,  bowereTf  all  tlui 
ftppAimfos  Aom  not  overtake  the  ignoraiioe  &iid  iocna*- 
mg  destitittioiii  especially  of  the  ftunilted  of  the  pooitr 
immigrmtiB,  At  the  period  of  mj  vimt  it  bad  been 
tained  tixat  there  were  in  the  dty  nearly  lOjOOO  i 
diildreii  without  hornet,  iiiEtriietioD,  or  koown  means  of 
liTeKhood.  Onr  own  Urgi^  cities  can  tell  strailar  melAn- 
eholy  tales,  and  aU  the  eSbrtSf  both  of  ptiUie  and  prirali 
beneToleace^  which  abound  e^^ually  in  both  coimtrieSf  can 
acarcely  hope  to  do  more  than  merely  aaeuage  the  mimj 
to  which  the  idteneM  and  improTideDce  which  flock  into 
kuge  towns  wiU  always  give  rifle 

One  evil  found  to  attend  the  free  school  system  in  the 
City  of  New  Yorkj  u  the  frequent  change  of  achool  and 
master  made  by  the  children.  The  source  of  a  great  deal 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  dispoeitioo  which  prompted 
A  girl,  who  was  taken  to  the  sdiool  of  a  siifeerhood  near 
Bo6ton,and  told  ahe  must  call  one  of  the  ladies  '^Superior/* 
"  I  acknowledge  no  superior,**  was  her  reply.  Change 
of  school  is  easy  where  there  are  no  accounts  to  settle, 
and  where  the  new  master  cannot  refuse  to  receive  a 
pupil  unlessi  his  school  is  fill].  The  maintenance  of  dis- 
ctpKiie  under  such  a  system  must  be  very  difficult,  and 
to  make  thorough  fcholars  must  be  infinitely  more  so. 

The  city  of  New  York,  I  have  said,  contains  two  col- 
leges. In  the  State  there  are  eight  colleges  in  all— three 
Episcopalian,  one  Baptist,  one  Bom  an  Catholic,  and  three 
Presbyteriazi.  The  nnmb^  of  professors  and  students  m 
those  of  each  denomination  are  as  follows.    In  the — 

The  more  ment  joansiJs  iltfte,  that  in  New  Yotk  there  m  ** 
than  20,000  people  of  all        who  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  niider 
burrowing  in  the^wth  hke  00  maiiy  aniumk.^  lids  m  the  lirapool 
ceHaFB  over  Sigtm,  | 
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iDotructodti. 

3  BpiscopaHanj  there  are,        .       24    and  301 

1  Baptist,    9  127 

1  Roman  OatholiCj   16  HO 

3  Presbytenan,       ...      *       ,       34  583 

Tlie  popular  support  and  educational  strength  in  the 
Universities  rest  chiefly  with  the  Presbyterian Sj  and 
after  them  with  the  Protestant  Episcopalians, 

Two  new  colleges  are  also  projected  at  Rochester  and 
Buffalo,  hut  only  the  medical  department  of  the  former 
has  yet  come  into  operation. 

All  these  colleges,  witli  the  exception  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  college  of  St  John'sj  are  bound  to  present  an 
annual  report  of  their  condition  as  to  funds,  endowmentsj 
fees,  pupils  J  tuition  j  class-books,  Ac,  to  a  board  called  tlie 
Regents  of  the  University,  which  has  its  headquarters 
at  Albany,  and  are  auhject  to  visitation  by  the  members 
of  this  Board.  Three  of  the  poorest  receive  grants  from 
the  State,  of  3000  or  4000  dollars  a-year.  This  Board 
of  Regents  has  also  under  its  supervision  all  the  regis- 
tered academies  and  grammar  schools,  188  in  number, 
among  which  the  State  divides  annually,  througli  these 
regents,  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  taught  in 
each,  about  40,000  dollars.  These  academies  are  sub- 
ject to  visitation,  and  report  annually  to  the  Regents. 
Tlie  Board  of  Regents,  out  of  all  the  materials  thus 
obtained,  presents  a  condensed  annual  report  on  the 
condition  of  all  the  collegea,  medical  schools,  and  acade- 
mies to  the  Legislature,  by  which  the  report  is  printed 
and  widely  eireulated. 

Of  medical  schools  there  are  five  in  the  State,  contain- 
g  34  professors  and  744  students.     Four  of  these 
JM&ive  grants  of  money  from  the  State,  and  report  to 
e  Board  of  Regents. 

To  the  members  of  this  Board  of  Regents  it  had  early 
occurred  or  been  suggested ^  that  their  connection  with 
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80  many  literary  itistttulloflis  and  ne 
in  a  Condi tioQ  to  beoefii  Bdenee,  hj  die  i 
eially  of  nict^orotogical  dats,  wUdb  llie 
tlieir  nnriiml  reporu  gmre  tbem  faipilitiHi 
bringing  before  the  comtrj,  and  at  Ettfc  i 
liim  tlxey  have  acted  upon^  rna^d  nol  mAy  arc  tlie 
kted  observations  tbey  now  WMsamSlf  append  to 
t*eport  eonBidered  of  great  impiHtaiiea;  Imi  tlie 
i  liter  eating  oec^ional  phenomena  ahmrrei  hf  inte 
mm  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  wliicli  tbia 
embraces^  gi^e  it  a  pecntiar  valoe,  eTeo  in  m 
«e,  which  almost  every  reader  b  able  to  : 
'  ould  it  not  be  a  help  to  mtelJectual  progrw  i 
us,  and  to  the  most  useful  application  of  the  edoc 
means  we  possess,  were  amnial  reports  from  all  oar 
colleges  also  presented  to  the  British  Parlianient,  aad 
published  for  the  information  of  the  country  ? 

Before  leaving  New  York,  I  crossed  over  to  Statea 
Island,  with  the  intention  of  making  an  agricultiiral 
examination  of  a  large  part  of  its  surface.  A  pterdi^ 
cold  wind,  however,  and  a  thin  flaky  snow  came  on^ 
wliidi  confined  me  to  a  range  of  a  few  mites  only.  The 

*  From  a  ToliimisDoA  contributioi]  upOD  t^oos  i 

msd«  to  the  appeodiji  of  the  repoit  for  *1 
Brooicljiif  tlie  fallowing  ahgirt  eittiacltf  will  interest  or  an 

1«L  Speakdig  of  ihe  hoi  springs  of  tbe  Wubitta  in  the 
AAaaam,  he  meiitioiis  Umt  "^tlierie  is  a  water-iDsoci  that  ] 
apofift  in  Ilia  botlfest  flpriziigii^  (14S^  ¥mtr,)  ■omethipg  lai^  tbiyi 
wood-lotu^'* 

2d.  "  The  forest  on  the  l^lute-biced  peak  of  tbe  Adirotidack  wis 
bottiad  to  the  ground  in  i  8i3j  and  the  v^tj  soil^  not  move  than  twklwm 
bx^Mt  HiM^  calcined ;  and  it  is  now  covered  with  blueberry  bnsh^  sa 
8Q£ih  p^dfbmon  that  bushds  were  picked  there  bst  ieafiQii  for 
Maoi^ttJi  market" 

AfUff  des0rib!ng  the  btiming  walk  of  Kanhawha  in  Dortlrwestefii 
Yirginiay  in  which,  from  a  depth  of  1500  fe«^  lai^  quantities  of  comr 
bnitible  gaa  rbe  along  with  the  bdne^  and  are  employed  in  boiling  it 
down  into  aalt^  he  add%  '^  The  w^lla  Gist  «Qnk  In  thi^  Qeigbbourhood 
to  tlie  depth  of  3(N|  or         feet,  yielded  jt^foltmm,  (Hqoid  coa],J 
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undulating  upland,  -where  I  saw  it^  conBi&ted  of  a  jeilow- 
ish  or  reddish  sandj  clay,  bearing  a  natural  forest  of 
oak,  hickory,  gunij  and  beech,  and  an  after-growth  of 
poor  scrubby  red  cedar •  At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Farmers*  Club  of  this  island,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
Bolyedj  That  under  no  circum stances  waa  it  expedient 
to  plough  deeper  than  six  inches This  will  give  an 
idea,  if  not  of  the  state  of  farming,  at  least  of  the  state  of 
a  tract  of  land  which  bears  naturally  a  forest  of  thriving 
oak.  Draining,  subeoiling,  and  better  manuring  with 
the  fish  of  the  Sound  and  the  refuse  of  New  York,  would 
soon  change  the  appearance  of  the  surface,  and,  1  believe, 
the  opinions  of  the  cultivators  as  to  the  most  profitable 
mode  of  ploughing. 

On  the  highway  in  this  island,  I  met  a  strongly  built 
broad  low  truck  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  rolling  along 
on  very  low  broad  wooden  wheels.  It  wai  one  of  those 
carriages  on  which  it  is  customary  here  to  remove  houses 
from  place  to  place. 

Boston^  Monday  lltA. — I  left  New  York  on  Saturday, 
spent  the  Sunday  at  Newhaven,  and  came  in  here 

which  WQB  abimdEiQt.  This  petroleum  is  carbiiretted  liydPOgoii  eoit' 
demidj  and  mineral  coal  Ib  petroleum  erptallised" 

4  til.  A  sti'anger  fvmcj  m  that  whick  he  propoundB  as  to  the  origia 
of  the  BaliQe  inipFegnation  in  the  salt  sptiiigs  ^.t  Onondaga  m  New 
York  State,  and  in  the  great  salt  lake  of  Utah  m  Central  America.  After 
descrihing  that  from  each  locality  three  atreame  take  their  Hse,  running 
in  different  directionB  to  difierent  Beaa^  he  adcLs,  "  Hero  are  three 
hodieB  of  water  tbrotigh  which,  and  the  yapour  ariKing  from  them 
rospeotivelyj  the  ealiiie  contributions  are  conveyed  hy  the  eieciric 
enmjlet  of  the  ocean,  and  are  impelled  and  conducted  to  a  focus,  and  to 
which  tlic  saliiio  properties  are  horuo  with  the  force  of  every  atruggle 
of  the  mighty  deep,  and  the  storma  of  lightniDg  which  labour  among 
the  doudB  at  ilm  trio  of  fountninB  flo^^g  from  oue  conihinod 
centre  !  *' 

Such  a  passage  as  thia  seomB  to  carry  one  back  agaio  to  the  magnilo- 
P^nent  days  aod  reaBoniiigfi  of  Paraeeku&    But  the  reader  must  not 
Judge  of  the  appendix  I  have  caUed  so  valuahle  from  these  two  laet  bits 
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to-dnji  The  qoestion  of  Saoday  tr^vellirig  kas  hem 
very  exteDsively  and  warmly  taken  up  m  New  Englaiidi 
mdj  had  I  wislied,  I  could  not  have  come  from  Keir 
York  to  Boston  yesterday.  There  are  now  between 
30  and  40  railroads  on  which  no  trainj  whatever 
run  during  the  Sabbath,  not  even  for  the  conveyaiiee 
malk.  In  the  New  England  States — ^Maine,  New  Hamp 
shire^  Vermont,  Rhode  Island^  Ma&sachiiBetts,  and  Conneo* 
ticut — there  is  not  a  single  railroad  that  runs  any  regular 
trains  on  that  day.  In  these  States,  the  length  of  rail- 
road open  now  exceeds  2000  miles.  The  same  is  true 
of  most  of  the  New  York  railwaySj  which  are  upwards 
of  900  miles  in  length.  Most  of  the  steamboats  ako 
cease  running  on  Sunday^  and  hence  there  are  few  parta 
of  the  conn  try  where  it  is  possible  for  the  idler  or  tra- 
veller to  move  to  any  distance  from  where  he  may 
happen  to  be  on  the  Saturday  night.  If  the  New  Eng- 
lajulers  have  Mien  away  from  the  respect  which  we 
still  entertain  for  some  of  our  old  institutions,  tbey  cer- 
tainly beat  even  Scotland  now  in  the  tenacity  with  which 
tliey  cling  and  pay  respect  to  the  Sabbath. 

I  spent  six  weeks  at  Boston^  having  bean  engaged  in 
giving  a  coni^e  of  twelve  lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institnte^ 
on  the  "Belations  of  science  to  agiiculture-,"  It  was 
during  the  sesmon  of  tlie  Legislature^  and  many  of  the 
members  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which 
the  liberality  of  the  founder  of  thia  institution  afforded 
them  of  obtaining  information  upon  a  subject  new  to 
many,  and  interesting  to  nearly  all  the  country  repre- 
sentatives. The  subject  was  the  more  well-timed, 
inasmuch  as  a  bill  was  then  before  the  Legislature  of 
JIassachusetts  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
coliege, 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  almost  total  change  in 
the  representatives  sent  to  the  Legislature  at  eacli  sn&- 
eeeding  election  in  the  State  of  New  York^  and  ha7e 
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remarked  on  the  prevaUmg  sentiment  in  favour  of  a 
rotation  of  office.     The  same  changes  take  place  in 
Massachusetts ;  but  I  could  see  in  thia  State  an  adyau- 
tage  in  the  system ,  when  a  friend  of  mine  remarked  to 
me    that  the  country  farmers  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of 
going  to  college," — ^they  have  so  many  opportunities  of 
obtaining  information  during  their  stay  in  Boston.  I 
could  see,  in  the  general  desire  after  this  advantage,  also 
a  reason  why  there  should  be  a  jealousy  about  givhig 
office  to  a  rich  man  to  whom  such  opportunities  were 
not  so  valuable,  and  another  meaning,  besides  the  most 
obvious  and  vulgar  one,  in  the  objection  Bometimea 
urged  against  a  candidate  for  office,    that  he  docs  not 
require  it."    There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  whatever 
faults  they  may  possess,  the  inhabitants  of  New  England, 
and  of  Massachusetts  especially,  are  a  knowledge-loving 
people,  and  that  a  recollection  of  then*  desire  for  this 
knowledge  might  induce  the  ta*aveller  to  put  a  more 
favourable  construction  upon  some  of  their  peculiaritiesj 
social  and  political,  than  he  would  at  first  be  inclined 
to  do. 

I  spent  the  first  week  in  iJie  B4Y4r^  House,  a  large, 
well-provided,  well-conducted,  most  excellent,  and,  con- 
sidering the  fare  and  accommodation,  most  economical 
hotel— which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by  those  who 
Hke  to  be  constantly  in  public,  and  where  noises  unavoid- 
ably prevail.  I  preferred,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  how- 
ever, to  remove  to  a  boarding-house,  where  I  could  live 
in  greater  quiet,  avoid  the  constant  recurrence  of  new 
faces,  and  not  be  condemned  to  witness  the  daily  flight 
from  table  of  nearly  all  around  me  before  my  own 
dinner  was  half  consumed. 

It  is  customary  for  persons  in  business  to  dine  by  con- 
tract at  the  pubUc  tables  in  these  hotels,  and  hence  one 
reason  for  the  haste  at  meals  ho  often  commented  on  by 
travellers  In  the  United  States,    They  are  not^  as  in  our 
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hotels,  trayelleiii  whom  the  filxanger  loeetB  for  tlie  mofit 
[mrt  at  the  public  dtnner-tables,  but  p^rsoQd  in  ftiU 


pation,  to  whom  time  id  really  Taloable,  who,  being 
absent  from  their  families,  have  no  indaeemeot  to  Ikigsr 
over  their  food ;  and,  uanally  abstaining  from  wine,  bare 
nooe  to  linger  at  table  after  the  substantiala  of  the  meal 
are  over. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  gloomy 
iiDSOciableness  at  these  dinner- tables ^  which  would 
gradually  thaw  and  melt  down  in  the  atmosphere  of  an 
English,  and  would  scarcely  ever  be  observed  in  a  Scot' 
tish  (lining- room  J  among  men  sitting  aide  by  side  at  the 
same  table*  At  Brst,  I  nsed  to  think  the  ungradoos 
silence  was  in  some  way  a  fanlt  of  mine,  and  it  was  not 
until  I  had  ejcperienced  several  repulses  that  I  became 
satisfied  of  the  general  unwillingness  to  converse  at 
table,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  speak  to  no  one  who  did 
not  first  address  himself  to  me. 

Wbetlier  this  silence  at  table  and  rapidity  at  meak 
be  a  cause  of  indigestion,  or  a  consequence  of  diseasn 
arising  from  other  causes,  it  is  certain  that  diseases  oi 
the  digestive  organs,  and  deaths  Irom  such  diseases,  are 
much  more  frequent  In  the  United  States  than  they  are 
in  Great  Britain*  This  is  very  strikingly  shown  by  tha* 
following  numbers,  which  represent  the  average  cases  of 
disease  and  death  from  disease  of  the  digestive  organs  in 
erery  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  two  countries : — 


United  States, 
Great  Britain, 


526 

95 


netittiiia 


14 


More  than  one -half  the  population  appear  to  be 
affected  by  such  diseases  in  the  United  States,  and  less 
than  one-tenth  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  while  fourteen  oulj 
of  every  thousand  die  of  such  disease  in  North  America^  | 
only  one  in  two  thousand  actually  dies  of  it  in  our  islapd^ 
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If  half  the  papulation  be  subject  to  a  disease  whicb,  more 
than  abnost  any  otheTi  mterferes  with  bodily  comfort  aud 
equability  of  temperament — which  creates  a  restlessness^ 
and  nervous  irritability .  that  is  scarcely  to  be  laid  asleepi 
— it  must  hare  a  most  powerful  influence  upon  the  habits 
and  general  character  of  the  whole  people.  It  must  he 
mainly  instrumental  In  prodncing  the  preFailing  habits 
and  tendencies  by  which  the  population  is  characterised. 

Tlie  prevailing  nervous  temperament  of  the  New 
Englanders  is  ascribed  by  some  of  my  friends,  in  the 
country  itselfj  to  the  peculiarly  dryland  searching  qualities 
of  the  climate.  If  this  temperament  lead  to  choice  of 
food  and  habits  of  eating  which  bring  on  indigestion, 
this  latter  disease  will  again  react  upon  the  temperamcntj 
and  thus  a  confounding  of  cause  and  effect  will  take 
place,  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  decide  which  is 
the  first  or  chief  agent  in  producing  the  observed  result, 

I  am  Tcry  much  inciinedj  however,  to  the  opinion, 
that  a  great  number  of  those  who  emigrate  are  already 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  disease  in  question,  before 
they  forsake  their  native  homes.  Privation,  hard  labourj 
anxiety  of  mind,  too  close  confinement  during  opening 
manhood,  and  other  causes,  produce  stomach  diseases 
and  nervous  restlessness,  which  makes  men  move  to  more 
hopeful  regions,  or  which,  being  transmitted  to  children, 
impel  them  to  new  homes*  The  anxieties  whicli  attend 
the  change  of  life  in  the  new  country  continue  and  pro- 
long the  excitement ;  so  that,  independent  of  all  special 
climatic  action,  some  generations  of  tolerable  comfort 
must  elapse  before  the  family  restlessness  would  be 
soothed  down.  But  ifj  besides,  in  the  nature  of  the 
climate  and  the  general  example  of  the  people  there 
be  causes  of  new  excitement,  we  may  expect  the  disease 
to  be  indefinitely  continuedj  and  the  temperament  to 
become  characteristic  of  the  people,  and  a  national  dis- 
tinction. 


EsiatiSK  urvmr^  chahoes 


Smidt^j  1 7iL — I  went  to  Trbiitj  C^lard^  wliere  serrice 
wfti  weQ  performed  mi  »  rerj  good  tennoii  preadied| 
diidisctlj  mi  impraeiTeljj  by  Bishop  Eastbimu  Ite 
eottgragalioii  was  Yerj  much  Uke  an  EaglUh  otue.  TIm 
only  sbgnkritT  that  gtrikes  70U  i%  tluut  eitdngf  kneeUnf^ 
or  stwding^  are  indifferentlj  adopted  m  the  attitude 
darkig  the  prayers — tli^  iitimbcr  of  taU  men  who  stand 
appearing  singulAr,  compared  with  the  yery  few  who 
generally  practise  this  attitude  in  England. 

There  w  thirteen  Protestant  Episcopal  dmdbm  m 
Boeton  1  and  though  the  Bishop^  and  moat  of  hm  der^ 
lie  nntajnted,  yet  ther^  are  one  or  two  cborcfaea  into 
which  Tract&rian  doctrines  and  practices  haye  bee^ 
aomewbat  largely  introduced* 

The  changes  of  the  English  Litargj  which  hare  been 
introdneed  into  the  prayer-book  of  the  American  Epia- 
copsl  Chorch  are  by  no  means  numerons,  but  they  are 
decided  improvements  in  a  simple  and  Protestant  aen^ 
ThnS|  after  the  Ab&olation^  the  terms  of  which  have  hemi 
ol^ecled  to  by  many,  the  following  prayer  is  introduced 
wUch  the  minister  may,  at  bis  discretion,  use  mstead. 

^'  Almighty  God,  our  heayenly  Father,  who  of  kta 
gi^at  mercy  hath  promised  forgiveness  of  sins  to  all 
tfaoae  who  with  hearty  repentance  and  true  faith  turn  to 
htm:  Haye  mercy  upon  you,  pardon  and  deliyer  yoa 
from  your  sins ;  confirm  and  ^^trertgtben  yoo  in  all  good* 
nesa,  and  bring  you  to  everlasting  life  through  Jeans 
Cfariflt  otir  LonL  Amen.'* 

Then  the  Ghria  Patriy  instead  of  being  repeated  at  the 
end  of  every  psalm,  is  said  or  sung  only  once  at  the  coh:- 
elusion  of  the  whole  of  the  psalms  in  the  morning  or 
afternoon  service;  or,  instead  of  the  Ghria  Patri^  tlie 
Gloria  in  ^cmltis  may  be  used- 

From  the  Apostles^  Creed,  the  words  he  descended 
into  hell  "  may  be  omitted,  or  the  words  he  went  into 
the  place  of  departed  spirita'*  used  in  their  stead.  Or 
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for  til©  Apostles^  may  be  subatituted  tbe  Nicene  Creed. 
In  the  prayer  for  all  condition  a  of  men,"  the  holy 
dmrck  unimrsal  is  substituted  for  catholic  church — a 
much  plainer  and  more  intelligible  expressioDj  where  it 
is  so  umaX  for  the  Romish  Church  to  appropriate  the 
former  title. 

At  the  end  of  the  Litany,  tbe  minister  at  bis  discretion 
may  omit  all  from  "  O  Christ  hear  us,"  to  "  We  humbly 
beseech  thee,  0  Father,  &c*"  and,  after  the  gospel,  the 
Niceue  Creed  is  omitted — one  saying'  of  either  creed 
being  considered  sufficient  in  one  service. 

In  tbe  Baptismal  ServicCj  the  parents  are  admitted  as 
Bponsors  if  desired,  and  the  minister  mai/  omit  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  the  declaration  which  accompanies  it»  At 
confirmation 5  the  presence  of  god-fathers  and  god-mo thera 
is  dispensed  with.  In  tbe  marriage  service j  the  introduce 
tory  address  is  shortened  by  the  omission  of  all  about 
reasons  and  carnal  appetites  ;  and  in  putting  on  the 
ringi  the  man  leaves  out  the  little-comprehended  passage^ 
"  With  my  body  I  thee  worship/'  The  declaration  of 
tbe  parties  being  now  man  and  wifcj  and  tbe  blessing, 
concludes  this  service. 

From  the  Visitation  to  the  Sick,  the  semi  or  wholly 
Popish  absolution  is  altogether  omitted ;  and  instead  of 
the  psalm,  "  In  tbee,  O  Lord,  have  I  pnt  my  trust," 
{'^  In  te,  Doroine,  speravi,"]  "  Out  of  the  deep  have  I 
called  to  thee,'^  (''De  profundia")  is  introduced.  Also  from 
the  Burial  Sei-vicc,  certain  verses  of  the  39th  and  90th 
psalms  are  left  out  5  and  when  standing  over  tbe  grave, 
the  word  decmstd  is  used  instead  of  dear  brother,  and 
looking  for  the  general  Semrrection  in  the  last  da^^  and 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come,'*  instead  of  in  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  the  Resurrection  to  eternal  life,'*  to  wbick 
so  many  good  men  object.  The  form  used  at  the 
churching  of  women  is  also  considerably  shortened. 

From  the  Prayer  Book  are  omitted  altogether  tbe 
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Athanasian  Creed,  the  Commination,  and  the  forms  of 
prayer  for  the  5th  of  November,  the  30th  of  January, 
the  29th  of  May,  and  the  20th  of  June ;  and  in  their 
stead,  are  introduced  "  A  form  of  prayer  for  the  visitation 
of  prisoners,"  forms  of  prayer  to  be  used  in  families, 
and  selections  of  psalms  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of 
the  minister  instead  of  the  psalms  of  the  day. 

In  the  Articles  few  alterations  are  made.  From  the 
VIII.,  the  "  Athanasian  Creed"  is  omitted.  The  XXL, 
on  general  councils,  is  left  out  altogether.  Of  the 
homilies  (Art.  XXXV.)  it  is  said,  that  they  are  received 
as  an  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  but  their  use  is 
suspended  till  a  revision  has  been  made  for  clearing  them 
of  obsolete  words  and  phrases  and  local  references.  In 
Art.  XXXVI.  it  is  declared,  that  all  consecrations  or 
ordinations  made  according  to  the  book  set  forth  by  the 
general  convention  of  the  church  in  1792  are  valued; 
and  in  Art.  XXXVII.,  that  "  the  civil  magistrate  hath 
power  over  all  men,  as  well  clergy  as  laity,  in  all  things 
temporal,  but  hath  no  authority  in  things  purely 
spiritual ;"  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

In  Boston,  with  a  population  of  114,000,  there  are  in 
all  a  hundred  churches  belonging  to  twelve  diflFerent  deno- 
minations ;  and  in  the  whole  State,  with  900,000  inhabi- 
tants, 1557  places  of  worship.  Among  the  various  sects, 
the  Congregationalists,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  New 
England,  are  much  the  most  numerous.  The  relative 
numbers  of  the  congregations  of  these  and  the  other 
sects,  in  Boston  and  in  the  State,  will  appear  from  the 
following  list : — 

In  Boston.     In  the  State. 

CoDgr^tioDal  (TrinitariaD,)  .   16  455 

do.           Unitarian,  .20  168 

do.           J^oubtful,  .  .     "  2 

Methodist  ' — ^nal,) 
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In  Boiton^  In  tbe  Stota. 

Brought  forward,        .   47  921 

Methodi^tj  (Protesting,)  -           ,0  7 

do.     .          ,          .          ,0  45 

Baptists,           .          ,          .14  237 

do.,  (Free-will,)          .          .     2  12 

ChriatiaDs,  (Unitarian  BaptistSj)  ,     1  39 

UniversalistSj      .          .          .8  147 

Episcopalian,  (Protestant,)          ,13  62 

Roman  Catholics,         .          .14  | 

40  clergy. 

Millerites,         .          »          *    ,0  4 

Germim  Lutheran^       .          ,     2  2 

New  Jerusalem,            »           .     1  5 

Mormons,         .          .          ♦     1  1 

Friends,           .          .          .   (?)  (1) 

100  1546 


There  are  thus  625  Congregational  cburcbea  In  Mas- 
BachnscttSj  and  207  chiefly  Congrcgationalj  which  profess 
the  Unitarian  doctrine.  The  Methodist  EpiBcopal  comes 
next  J  then  the  BaptietSj  after  them  the  Univei'salistSj 
numbering  147  chnrches  ;  the  Protestant  Episcopalians, 
who  have  only  62  churches,  and  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who  nuraher  35, 

The  prevalence  of  Unitarian  sentiments  m  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  particularly  in  the  city  of  Boston,  is 
familiar  to  every  one  who  interests  himself  with  the 
state  of  religion  in  the  United  States.  I  was  not  pre- 
parer! j  however,  for  the  information  given  me  by  a  young 
IFnlversaliet  clergyman,  with  whom  I  happened  to 
converse  on  this  suhject,  that  nearly  ail  the  old  Con- 
gregational churches  of  the  early  settlers  have  become 
IJnitarian.  The  fact  is  an  interesting  one,  but  the  causes 
are  not  difficult  to  discover.  The  progressive  spirit 
which  pervades  all  minds  influences  the  pastor  as  well 
as  the  peoplej  and  the  Congregational  system  presents 
no  bai*  to  change  of  doctrine.    A  mutual  agreement  of 
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tht  o&fMUmg  dergyman  and  a  majority  of  bb  beams 
— which  a  man  of  talent  and  managemeiit  will  readilf 
^  COiitiiTe  to  secure  to  his  q#ii  slowlj  altemig  and 
Ivaiieiiig  opimoiaa—ts  all  that  is  oece^saiy  to  c^haiige  a 
f  fl^iiiitarian  into  a  TJnitarian  congregadoE.  Theme  is  m 
ehtuxb  assembly  to  which  pastor  and  people  are  amen- 
able, bj  which  discipluie  could  be  etifor^d  and  a  imity 
and  permanence  of  doctrine  maintained^  Te  the  want 
piueh  a  controlling  power  is  ascribed  the  abandonment 
^  Triaitariau  principtes  bjmaDy  of  the  old  Presbyterian 
i  of  England,  and  the  same  cause  has  doubt* 
been  infloential  in  leading  to  the  same  resnJl  in 
rAroenca. 

Whenerer  a  man  of  powerful  talent,  or  persnasiye 
eloquence,  stises  in  a  congregation  or  among  a  sect 
which  has  na  recognised  artkles  of  belief,  and  no  central 
power  to  see  that  those  articles  are  taught  and  adhered 
to,  he  naturally f  almost  necessarily,  leads  great  nnmbers 
into  bis  own  views ;  and  if  these  incline  to  a  change  of 
doctrinal  opinion,  many  will  change  with  him.  This 
has  been  the  case  in  past  days  in  Massachusetts,  is  the 
case  at  the  present  moment,  and  wiU  continue  to  be  the 
case  in  all  sects  organised  like  that  of  the  Independents* 
At  the  present  moment  a  preacher  of  much  talent,  {Dr 
Bushnel!)  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  and  a  profeeaor 
(Park,)  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  And  over,  in 
Massachusetts,  are  praised  by  the  Unitarians  for  their 
exceeding  liberality  of  opinion,  and  my  Iriend  the  TJni- 
Tersalist  spoke  of  the  former  with  a  kind  of  satisfactory 
anticipation.    By  the  more  orthodox  of  their  own  body, 
however,  these  men  are  accused  of  deviations  from  the 
professed  doctrines  of  the  Independents,  while  they  are 
eagerly  followed,  and  pronounced  to  be  right,  by  their  per- 
sonal followers  and  admirers.  It  is  right  to  allow  perfect 
liberty  to  eveiy  roan  to  change  bis  own  religious  senti- 
ments as  often  as  he  chooses,  but  it  is  a  breach  of  faith 


l^in  one  who 
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one  who  has  been  selected j  placed  in  the  office  of  a 
pastor^  and  is  paid  for  the  purpose  of  teacliing  and  uphold- 
ing one  set  of  doctrines  to  a  trusting  congregation,  to 
take  advantage  of  his  poaition  in  order  to  inculcate  other 
doctrines,  and  thus  gradually  to  lead  his  congregation 
astray.  An  honourable  naan,  when  his  opinions  had 
undergone  a  change,  would  abandon  his  appointment, 
A  church  in  whicJi  discipline  existed  would  expel  him 
from  his  office. 

The  reader  is  not  to  suppose,  however,  tbat  this  reli- 
gious progression  has  anything  to  do  with  the  democra- 
tic institutions  of  the  United  States,  The  same  thing  is 
frequent  among  ourselves.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  tbo 
Congregational  Union  in  London,  it  was  resolved,  that 
the  ChriMtan  Witness  should  no  longer  be  recognised 
as  the  official  organ  of  the  Congregational  Union  of 
England  5  because  the  editor,  Dr  Camphell,  and  oUiers, 
were  endeavouring,  in  various  ways,  to  "  advance  tlie 
principles  of  religion  around  thera,"  Dr  Campbell  in 
his  reply  said^ — It  were  preposterous  in  mo  to  pretend 
to  represent  the  opinions  of  any  two  of  you.  No  two  of 
you  are  agreed.  You  take  widely  different  views  from 
each  other  on  the  subjects  of  inspiration,  doctrine,  ordi- 
nanceSj  polity,  education,  and  much  besides.  Such  a 
piece  of  mosaicj  I  ara  sure,  you  seldom  cast  your  eye  upon, 
^  The  state  of  the  Church  of  England,  alsoj  at  the  pre- 
"  sent  time,  exhibits  a  melancholy  illustration  of  such  reli- 
gious progression — only  in  this  case  it  is  backwards — 
and  of  the  evil  consequences  to  which  laxity  of  discipline 
leads.  The  tendency  is  here  as  direct  towards  Popery ^ 
and  at  least  as  frequent,  in  the  English  Episcopal  Church, 
as  it  is  towards  Unitarianism  in  the  American  Congi-e- 

»gational  one,    Presbyterian  Churches  are  far  from  being 
perfect,  as  the  inaction  of  some  of  those  in  America  upon 
the  slavery  question  abundantly  testifies ;  yet  it  is  only 
denomination  to  state,  as  the  I'esult  of 
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otnded  pemntal  obsenratio]]  and  tnqtiiiy,  in  many  li- 
ferent eoaiitrte» — among  the  followers  of  tli^  Greek 
Church  in  Busaia,  of  tlie  Lutheran  Churches  in  Scan- 
diMVia  and  Northern  Germany,  and  of  the  BoBudi 
Chtirdieii  in  Southern  Europe — that,  in  the  maintenaace 
of  sound  doctrine  and  pure  morab  among  their  dergy, 
m  disctplTDe  so  fearless,  energetic^  and  open,  is  Dowbcie 
exercised  as  by  the  public  courts  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Great  Britain,  whether  Established  or  Free, 
A  curious  case  of  the  change  from  Trinitarian  to 
TJDitarian  doctrine  tn  a  chnrch  is  presented  by  what  » 
called  the  King's  Chapel  m  Boston.  Tliis  chapel^  whicb 
was  originally  of  the  Church  of  England,  m  eonsequeocef 
I  suppose,  of  eotne  endowments,  still  retains  something 
of  the  farm  of  the  Episcopal  serrice.  It  has  a  Litui^gy, 
which  18  shortened  and  altered  from  that  of  the  Cboreh 
of  England^  and  from  which  eyerything  Trinitariaii  ia 
exclnded.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  done^  and  ftome^ 
thing  of  the  shade  of  doctrine  which  the  congre^atioii 
profeeaes,  may  be  gathered  from  the  changes  made  in  m 
part  of  the  Te  Deum.  The  first  and  last  parts  remain 
without  alteration ;  but  the  middle  portion,  in  wliich  ibe 
Saviour  is  addressed,  is  changed  as  foEows : — 


Tbou  flit  the  King  of  Glorr,  0 

Thou  art  the  ererJwtiiig  Son  of 
llie  Faih€^. 

Whan  Tbou  iookest  upon  tbi*c  to 
deliver  man.  Thou  didst  not  abhor 
the  Vila's  womb. 

When  Thon  hadsi  overcome  the 
ihaipxiea  of  death,  Thon  didat  op^o 
tlie  kinigi^m  of  heaven  to  ail  be- 
iierera. 

Thcru  iittestst  the  right  hand 
of  Qod  in  the  glory  of  the  Father. 

We  beUere  that  Thou  ebalt  come 
to  be  our  JnK%e, 


Thon  art  the  King  of  Glorj,  O 
L(trd, 

And  Jeeiu  Ouist  b  Thy  w^- 

beloTod  Son, 

When  thon  gayest  Hlni  to  de- 
liver moiij  It  pleased  Thee  that 
ehould  be  horn  of  a  Virgia. 

When  He  had  overeofne  Che 
ahorpncee  of  de&th.  Be  opaned 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  be- 
UeveiB, 

Bt  miteth  et  the  ngfat  hand  of 
Ood  in  the  glorj  of  the  Father. 

We  beUere  that  ^e  aluill  vome 
to  be  our  Jndg^ 
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We  thefreore  pray  Thee  help  Wo  therefore  pmy  Thee  help 

thj  aerrfluts  ■whom  Thou  hast  re-  Thy  sBrvanta  whom  Thou  hast 

deemed  with  Thy  mosfc  precious  redeemed  thrmgh  Hu  mo^t  pre- 

blood.  clous  Mood* 

The  above  verseSj  so  altered,  conBtitute  the  only  creed 
Tvhich  the  Liturgy  contains ,  Indeed,  freedom  of  opi- 
nion 13  of  the  essence  of  the  Unitarian  Congregational 
churches ;  so  that,  although  the  clergy  have  frequent 
conferences  at  their  stated  quarterly  and  other  meetings, 
yet  very  few  of  them  agree  upon  doctrinal  poiuts.  I 
was  informed  that  many  of  tbeni  were  verging  towards 
TJniveraalism,  as  one  would  suppose,  indecdj  was  the 
natural  tendency  of  their  advancing  views- 

In  an  excursion  I  made  on  the  Old  Colony  railroad, 
I  had  the  fortune  to  meet  a  young,  very  amiable,  andj  I 
have  no  doubt,  very  sincere  Univeraaliat  clergyman* 
He  was  on  his  return  to  his  father's  house  from  a 
preachiog  tour  in  western  New  York*  He  described 
this  singular  sect  as  very  prosperous  and  increasing.  It 
numbers  1200  churches,  700  ministers,  and  60,000  com- 
municants, in  tJie  States,  It  is  particularly  strong  in 
Massachusetts,  and,  as  he  assured  me,  many  of  the  Uni- 
tarian churches  are  believed  to  be  tending  towards  tbem-, 
This  Universallgt  body  possesses  a  very  large  measure 
of  toleration  |  but  he  infomed  me  that  no  exact  state- 
ment of  their  doctrines  is  to  be  met  with  in  books.  They 
are  not  digested  as  yet— they  are  only^  in  fact,  begin- 
ning now  to  philosophise  their  opinions*  They  have 
among  them  men  of  almost  all  other  sects — all  agreeing 
to  make  their  special  doctrines  non-essential,  and  to 
unite  on  the  ground  that  all  go  to  heaven  together-  My 
informant  made  morality  a  condition  to  the  attainment 
of  future  happiness,  by  the  belief  that  each  man  goes  to 
heaven  with  the  dispositions  and  rehahes  he  has  about 
him  when  he  leaves  the  world,  and  thus  is  m  a  more  or 
leaa  fit  state  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven — occupies  a 
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higher  or  lower  pomtion  of  bappmess,  according  to  tbe 
life  he  hsm  led  on  earth,  and  takes  a  loBg^  or  shorter 
time  to  progress  towards  the  perfect  enjoyinent  of  the 
heaveely  life.  Thus  there  are  different  orders  m  heaven, 
diflerent  degrees  of  happinessj  and  a  mane's  hehaviour 
here  may  he  said,  in  a  sense,  to  determine  his  condition 
in  heaven  through  all  eternity.  One  can  see  how,  upon 
a  foundation  of  this  sort^  an  argument  for  mora!  living 
may  he  hased,  and  how  men  may  he  nominally  kept 
together  by  it,  where  the  charity  is  so  large  as  to  permit 
them  to  call  by  the  name  of  brethren  all  who  hold  to 
their  single  charaeteristic  opinion. 

My  accidental  acquaintance  was  of  the  largest  diarity. 
He  was  well  educated^  and  had  studied  theology  three 
years  at  Cambridge — the  best  theological  school  in  New 
England,  according  to  his  view.  He  thought  different 
forms  of  belief  were  suited  to  different  men,  to  different 
classes,  and  to  different  periods.  He  saw  good,  and 
found  good  men  among  all  sects*  With  this  perception 
of  good  I  perfectly  coincided^  but  when  he  took  the 
Mormons  for  his  case,  and,  except  polygamy,  did  not 
think  there  was  much  that  was  absolutely  reprehensihle 
in  them,  I  could  not  coincide  with  him.  It  would  have 
been  useless  to  enter  into  controversy,  hut  I  could  not 
help  asking— in  connection  with  his  notion  of  different 
forms  of  belief  being  adapted  to  different  times  and 
classes  of  people — ^if  he  did  not  hold  that  there  was 
really  any  such  thing  as  religious  truth  at  all — ^if  ereiy- 
thing  was  non-essentiaL  But  the  question  elicited 
nothing. 

We  diverged  into  a  conversation  upon  the  Mormons 
and  their  practice  of  polygamy*  I  do  not  know  how  far 
the  people  on  the  Salt  Lake,  now  asking  for  admission 
into  the  Union,  really  practise  generally  or  hold  polygamy 
to  be  legal  It  will  he  difficult,  I  should  think,  in  a  new 
countiy  like  that,  for  many  of  them  to  obtain  more  than 
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one  wife»    But,  supposing  it  to  be  declared  legal  among 
the  people  of  the  territory  of  Utah,  and  they  apply  next 
year,  after  having  adopted  a  State  Constitution,  for 
admission  to  the  UnioUj  the  curious  question  arises — 
Will  Congress  admit  into  the  Union  a  state  which  prac- 
tisea  and  legaliaes  polygamy?    I  subsequently  talked 
this  matter  over  with  other  frienda  in  Boston  and  else- 
where, and  there  appears  little  doubt  that  Congress  must 
admit  the  State,  without  any  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  State  laws.    The  State  must  profesa  republican 
I       principles,  and  that  is  nearly  all  the  Congress  can  demand. 
Every  State  makes  its  own  laws  of  divorce,  and  the 
whole  article  of  marriage  is  a  matter  of  State  regulation. 
If  the  Legislature   of  Kentucky  declared  polygamy 
lawful  J  it  would  become  a  domestic  institution  j  as  slavery 
now  is.    Their  senators  and  representatives  would  bring 
their  harems  to  Washington  with  impunity  ■  and  if  one 
of  the  wives  eloped  to  Boston,  the  husband  could  reclaim 
her  without  doubt,  as  he  now  does  his  slave — all  the  laws 
of  New  England  against  bigamy  notwithstanding  !  An 
I      accident  of  this  sort  would  create  as  much  excitement 
among  the  females  of  the  won-polygamous  States  as  the 
arrest  of  fugitive  coloured  men  is  now  doing  among  the 
^     non-slavcholding  States* 

Hp  Before  quitting  this  subject  of  religious  opinions,  I 
may  mention,  as  a  thing  which  struck  me  much,  the  very 
great  latitude  of  expression^ — of  freedom  of  discussion, 
perhaps  it  may  be  called— whicli  is  taken  and  permitted 
here  in  ordinary  society  upon  religious  subjects.  What 
would  make  every  one  stare  at  an  English  dinner-table, 
and  some  shudder,  as  in  their  opinion  approaching  to 
blasphemy,  I  have  heard  expressed,  taken  up,  and 
remarked  upon  generally,  without  its  appearing  to  be 
considered  beyond  or  out  of  the  ordinary  topics  of  eon- 
versation,  and  nobody  seemed  to  think  it  strange  that 
persons  of  evidently  small  knowledge  or  capacity  should 


prcmotmeiy 
mmi  recoD^le  i 
to  ccriatn  dMm  of  focktf  onlf ,  i 
gtrtageljr  at  Tariuce  with  ike 
nmttitain^  opos  m  mmxrj  nf 
wfaich  form  tbe  oonnnoii  ilaffe  of 
tilt    Ferhapt  the  cramtiig^  edocatkn^  aod  1 
cDontiy  are  aTene  ta  gmml  conircrastia 
form  men  to  dogmatsae,  racier  thn  to 
when  two  men  h&Te  dogmatically  ] 
upon  a  Hubjcct,  conTer^tioii  npw  3 
least^ — ts  at  an  end. 

Mr  Caiman,  in  hi&  book  upon  Englaaii, 
that  when,  on  a  visit  to  an  Engtlsh  famSj^ 
ankcd  to  what  sect  of  religionists  he  bekmged, 
atif  weredf  I  Ijelong  to  none/^  He  seemed 
thin  reply  worth  of  being  pat  npon  record,  and  m 
toiiian  may  not  readily  comprehend  bow  sodi  an 
mad(%  in  England  may  have  been  among  the  caum 
led — at*  a  friend  of  his  expressed  it  to  me — to 
turning  upon  him  the  eold  shoulder  "  before  he  died 
among  us*  Such  an  answer,  with  as,  is  considered  eqizi- 
viiTcnt  to  profenaing  no  religion  at  all ;  and  howev^ 
dcfsirou^  we  might  be  to  show  kindnesa  to  sncb  a  man — 
m  an  Americanf  or  as  a  representative  of  New  Eog^d 
agricultar© — yet  having  ae^^piltted  ourselves  of  the 
of  thii*  fettling,  we  won  Id  rather,  as  a  religious  people^  arcvid 
any  prrjloDgcd  aaaoeiation  with  the  individuaL  It  m&v 
be  well  for  other  Americanfl  who  come  among  ns  to  bear 
tUU  in  mind  J  lest  they  should  raiBtakingly  attribute  to 
dislike  of  their  nation  what  in  reality  may  arise  from  a 
disapproval  of  the  opinions  or  manners  of  the  individual. 

Where  eo  mnch  free  thought  and  speech  prevails  upon 
reli  gious  snhjects  as  in  Xew  England  generally^  on6 
should  not  anticipate  a  large  infusion  of  that  Popiah 
spirit  which  yields  np  all  private  judgment,  and  gi 
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implicit  faitli  to  the  dogmas  of  a  priesthood.  There  is 
here,  nevertheless,  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churchj  a 
Bprinkling  of  those  worshippers  of  the  Fathers  and  lovers 
of  tradition  who  are  troubling  the  Anglican  Church ; 
and  J  in  the  more  southern  States,  both  the  number  of 
this  clasa  is  greater,  and  their  tendency  to  Rome  more 
distinct.  Of  real  E-oman  CatboHcSj  bowever,  there  are^ 
in  Massachusetts,  as  is  seen  in  the  list  aboTO  given, 
only  thirty-five  congregations,  with  forty-five  priestSp 
They  reckon  the  number  of  the  Bom  an  Catholic  popula- 
tion, however,  at  90,000,  or  one-tenth  of  that  of  the 
State,  In  this  there  may  he  some  exaggeration ,  though 
the  fact  of  Boston  being  a  shipping  port  at  which  many 
emigrants  arrive,  the  gi^eater  part  of  whom  are  Irish, 
may  account  for  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  of 
Massachusetts  consisting  of  this  denomination. 

Much  has  been  said  and  apprehended  in  regard  to  the 
present  and  future  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body 
in  the  United  States.  Of  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States,  however,  they  form  barely  5  per  cent^ 
their  numbers,  according  to  their  own  estimate,  amount- 
ing only  to  1,276,300  out  of  the  23,000,000.  This,  con- 
sidering the  faith  of  the  original  French  settlers  on  the 
Mississippi,  and^^tlie  flocks  of  Irish  emigrants,  is  but  a 
small  proportion.  Their  strength  consists  in  their  unity 
and  organisation,  and  in  their  keeping  together  and 
acting  in  masses.  It  is  altogether  a  pohtical  and  local 
strength.  They  impose  by  the  force  of  their  local  vote, 
the  noisiness  of  their  people,  and  the  sbowiness  of  their 
cathedral  and  other  churches,  and  ceremonies,  but  their 
moral  weight  in  the  Union  is  small.  While  schools 
abound,  and  instruction  is  freely  given  and  received, 
there  can  be  no  great  inroads  made  upon  the  American- 
born  Anglo-Saxon  part  of  the  population  by  the  preachers 
of  the  Romish  creed. 

The  only  other  sect  that  ecjuals  them  in  numbers  in 
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the  States  is  that  of  the  Episcopal  Methodists,  who  num- 
ber nearly  1,250,000 ;  but  they  have  not  the  p6Htical 
strength,  because  they  have  not  the  unity  and  concentra- 
tion, of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Yet,  from  the  pecnliaritj 
of  their  pastoral  system,  and  their  skill  in  availing  them- 
selves of  local  energy  and  talent,  perhaps  the  Methodists 
in  the  newer  and  thinly-peopled  backwood  regions  are 
the  fittest  parties  to  contend,  on  equal  terms,  with  the 
missionaries  of  the  Romish  church. 

The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  increased  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  but  not  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  cause  the  alarm  which  many  profess 
to  feel.  The  increase  from  1837  to  1849  has  been  as 
follows : — 


Dioceses, 

Bishops, 

Priests, 

Churches, 


18S7. 

13 

12,  coadjutors  4 
373 
300 


1849. 

29,  and  Vicar  Apostolic 
and  Archbishop. 

26,  coadjutors  2. 
1026 
1024 


Their  priests  number  only  1024,' while  the  whole  num- 
ber of  clergy  in  the  Union  is  about  26,000.  Surely  the 
25,000  Protestants  are  sufficient  to  countervail  the  soli- 
tary thousand  Roman  Catholics,  however  zealous,  de- 
voted, or  intriguing  they  may  be. 

Compared  with  Great  Britain,  the  number  of  churches, 
priests,  and  people  in  the  United  States  are  as  follows : — 


Bishops, 

Priests, 

Churches, 

Colleges, 

I'^IIOlatioDj 


Great  Britain. 
12 
972 
694 

11 

20,000,000 


United  States. 

27,  coadjutors  2 
1026 
1024 

13 
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clergy  true  to  themselves  and  the  people — were  the  six- 
teen thousand  priests  of  the  Chnrcli  of  England  alone 
to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  pastoral  book  of  their  most 
dreaded  adversary  —  the  force  of  reason  alone,  not  only 
Tvithout  the  aid  of  legislation,  bnt,  as  of  old,  in  spite  of 
legislation  J  would  easily  enable  them  both  to  maintain 
their  own  and  to  carry  war  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy 
camp. 

It  has  been  observed  by  same  English  travellers j  and 
even  made  a  matter  of  boast  by  American  clergymen 
during  their  visits  to  Englandj  that  the  clergy  of  all  deno- 
minations live  on  more  harmonions  and  friendly  terms 
with  each  other  than  they  do  in  this  country.  But  they 
mistakCj  I  bclicvcj  who  attribute  this  to  any  important 
difference  either  in  the  Christian  temper  or  in  the  religious 
sentiments  of  the  clergy  or  of  their  people  in  the  two 
countries.  The  gi'cat  source  of  the  hcarl-bumingSj  dis- 
contents, and  battlings  among  the  clergy  of  differ eiit  deno- 
minations in  Great  Britain  j  is  to  be  found  in  the  difference 
of  social  position  and  political  rights  which  they  severally 
occupy.  A  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  can 
rarely  associate,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  with  a 
Dissenting  minister,  without  assuming,  or  having  conceded 
to  him  in  some  formj  a  degree  of  superiority,  which  the 
Dissenter,  perhaps  a  man  of  both  more  mind  and  more 
learning,  sees  with  pain,  feels  to  be  uncalled  for  were  the 
'tarw  equal,  and  probably  in  his  heart  resents  with  more 
or  less  indignity-^    And  feelings  of  a  similar,  though 

*  Maaj  Diasontmg  piiblicatioim  ihow  the  exUtenoe  of  Budi  feelingp, 
which  bumfm  nature  indeed  cannot  won  Buppresa,  In  the  FrotaiaiU 
JHssent^B'  Almajmc  for  1851,  the  eacpreHsion  of  them  le  frequently  re- 
peated in  vnrioua  forms  :  for  instance,  "  There  is  a.  Bjjirit  of  esclnsioa 
in  flfidety,  little  to  ita  credit*  The  Non-e^iiformist  is  ncjt  allowed  to 
mingle  on  equal  terms  with  the  Churchman.  In  how  few  cases  are 
Diaaenters  advanced  to  tho  hoooura  of  litemturo  which  are  given  in 
proftjaion  to  Conformifita  of  far  inferior  accomplishmenta.  lu  almo&t 
every  selection  of  men  publicly  known  to  fill  o£&€sea  to  which  aome 
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*  idnAf  are  oocanoDaUj  entertabied  or  ; 
IwtireeQ  llie  laky  of  the  Established  and  [ 
amiOfig  iiB»    But  m  tiie  Uaked  8tatav  A  m 
right  to  hit  religioas  opmiona  as  B,  and  ha«  w 
ettiier  to  modify  or  conceal  them.    Tbe  dutrtk 
each  attends  has  an  eqaal  daini  to  all  privilege  ^ 
the  State  jieldj  to  anj  religions  hoAjj 
Meiiiblj  of  the  ckrgT,  the  m&st  distingiiidbed  j 
liy  talent,  or  b  j  meritoriona  aerriees,  obtatDS  | 
wltsterer  the  name  of  the  sect  to  wUdi  lie  1 
is  political  and  loctal  eqaalitv  as  cilixc 
notf  as  I  hare  said,  either  more  eqtiabfe  i 
Christian  heartj^  which  ptodooei  and  HKCiuisa  tlie  ; 
appaxeiKt  and  outward  hamioDj  among  rdigioos  i 
in  the  United  States*  No 
aboTe  another;  and  thtia  tbe  seeds  of 
on  find  00  mortified  or  woanded  pride  to  i 

lllCQI. 

It  is  natural  that  we  in  Great  Britain,  who  mn  of 
opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  my|iugi  trm 
religion  —  and  espedallF  snch  of  os  as  bel«ni^  to  liv 
dominant  churdi  of  the  part  of  the  island 
abould  prefer  the  relation  between  Church  and  St^ 
which  now  exists  among  tts.  And  jet  it  canmit  %a 
denied  that  there  h  a  fdmpUcitj  in  tbe  lelatioii  bcineai 
idigion  and  politics  in  the  United  States  —1 
i^;ltlioTil  or  political  and  rights  religions— whieik  1 
thecn  firee  not  only  &om  priTate  and  peiional  1 
soth  aft  tboee  I  haTe  aboTe  alloded  to,  bot  from 
camel  of  ooofoiion  and  perplexity  whidi  beiet  Oi  stl 
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At  one  time  an  action  at  law  is  inBtitnted  against  a 
clergyman  of  the  Eatablished  Church  for  hia  refusal  to 
bury  a  Dissenterj  or  to  marry  an  nncon firmed  person — at 
another,  against  a  bishop  for  declining  to  induct  a  person 
he  considers  disqualified  for  a  cure  of  souls — and  the 
"wholo  kingdom  is  agitatedj  and  clergy  and  laity  alLke 
are  involved  in  the  excitement.  Such  things  liappen, 
because  certain  denominations  in  the  island  have  con- 
sented to  barter  their  freedom  of  religious  action  for  a 
special  share  of  the  funds  or  protection  of  the  State.  In 
the  United  States j  all  churches  deal  - —  as  our  Dissenting 
bodies  do — with  their  own  members  after  their  own 
fashion.  What  they  do  carries  with  it  no  civil  or  poli- 
tical disabilityj  or  disqualification  of  any  kind.  And 
whether  individuals  patiently  submit  to  sentences  imposed 
by  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  or  betake  themselves  to 
other  dcnominationa,  neither  the  State,  the  public,  nor 
their  neighbours,  concern  themselves  about  the  matter, 

I  think  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Pope,  in  reference 
to  his  English  hierarchy,  have  presented  to  many  minds 
the  value  and  importance  of  a  soundly  Protestant  Estab- 
lishment in  a  new  light.  With  much  numerical  force,  a 
vast  amount  of  educated  talentj  great  political  influencej 
extensive  wealth  and  a  concentrated  unity  of  action,  a 
pure  Eeformed  Established  Church  presents  against  the 
encroachments  of  Popery  a  harrier  which  no  assaults  from 
without  could  weaken  or  overcome.  We  have  reason  in 
these  times  to  regret  that  our  English  Church  has  not 
been  so  kept  pure,  and  that  its  strength  as  a  barrier 
against  Popery  from  without  has  been  rendered  suspi- 
cious by  the  secret  hold  which  Popery  has  obtained  of 
aome  of  the  strong  places  within* 
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Boston  continued. — Houses  of  Legislature.— t*rofe88ions  and  purguitB 
of  the  members. — Clergymen  in  both  Houses. — Minority  law. — ^Visit 
to  LowelL — Comparison  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Lowell  and 
Qlasgow.-^Weight  of  cotton  consumed,  of  spindles  and  looms  at 
work,  and  of  yards  of  cloth  produced  in  each. — Kind  of  goods  made 
at  LowelL — Wages  of  male  and  female  operatives. — Waste  of  female 
labour  in  the  rural  districts. — Opposition  of  masters  and  labourers  at 
LowelL — Dread  of  a  manufacturing  aristocracy. — Independence  of 
behaviour  in  the  employed. — Buying  good  behaviour. — Employment 
of  machinery.  — Female  and  non-adult  labour  preferred  by  the  masters. 
Expensive  management  of  the  mills. — ^Effects  of  the  removal  of  pro- 
tection in  cheapening  manufactures  in  England. — Effect  of  savings 
and  improvements  to  which  necessity  stimulates. — All^ation  that 
the  protection  of  New  England  manufactures  does  not  raise  the  price 
to  the  southern  consumer. — ^Free  trade  consistent  with  natural  laws, 
were  the  world  all  untrammelled. — England  and  her  colonies  a  self- 
sufficing  world  to  themselves. — ^American  tariff  excused  as  a  set-off 
against  our  tobacco  duty.  —  Metamorphic  rocks  and  poor  soils  of 
Massachusetts. — Tendency  of  the  people  to  commerce  and  a  seafaring 
life. — Attempts  to  improve  the  soil. — Early  volumes  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture. — Early  use  of 
nitrates. — Action  of  the  Legislatui*e  in  1886.  —  Agricultiuul  and 
natural  history  survey. — Quantity  of  grain  produced  in  the  State. — 
Importation  of  wheat  necessary.— Influence  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
Boston  on  the  improvement  of  the  adjoining  country. — Making  of 
land  roimd  Boston.— Taxation  in  Boston,  and  in  the  State  generally, 
compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain. — Harvard  University. — Colleges 
in  Massachusetts. — ^Addition  of  a  new  faculty  to  Harvard. — State  laws 
as  to  students  at  the  universities. — Popularity  of  Agassiz  in  the 
United  States. — ^Views  he  has  propoimded  in  regard  to  the  plurality 
of  the  human  and  other  animal  races. — Infidel  nature  of  these  views. 
— Why  they  have  been  eagerly  received  in  the  southern  and  in  some 
of  the  northern  States. — ^Value  of  the  opinions  of  Agassiz. — Necessity 
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of  loaMng  Ms  objections  in  the  and  £aMj  meetiDg  them. — 
Befidency  of  the  requMte  knowledge  among  our  cler^gy  to  meet 
BUCL'tJBefiilly  fiuch  objections. 

Feb*  18. — I  this  forenoon  visited  the  State  HousCj  and 
went  into  both  chambers  of  the  Legislature*  Thej  had 
quite  the  air  of  places  of  business,  and  the  Lower  House 
consisted  for  the  most  pajt  of  plain-looking^  homelj, 
common -sense  men.  The  number  of  the  Senators  is  40 j 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  297 — in  all  337, 
A  large  majority  of  the  whole  consists  of  farmers ;  but 
though  most  numerous  in  the  Lower  House,  this  class 
is  in  a  minority  in  the  Upper  House.  To  this  cause  is 
to  be  ascribed  the  different  views  which  the  two  Houses 
take  occasionally  of  the  same  legislative  measures  when 
brouglit  before  them. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  pursuit  or  profession 
of  the  members  of  Senate  ; — 


Merchants,    .          ,          .  . 

10 

Jjawycrs,      .          .          *  . 

9 

•Farmers,  .... 

6 

Manufacturers, 

5 

Physicians,   ,          .          ,  . 

3 

Editors  and  printeTS,  . 

2 

Cleri^men,  shopiiiakcrsy  masons,  aiic-> 

5 

tioneers,  and  granite-dealers,  each  1,  / 

40 

In  the  House  of  Kepreaentativesj  again,  there  were — 


Farmers,      .          *          .          .  77 

Merchants  and  traders^         -          .  2Q 

Lawyers,      *          p          .          .  M 

Manufaeturers,         *          ,  17 

Boot  and  shoe  makers,          ,          ,  14 

MMter  mariuers,       *          ,          ,  13 

Hoiiso-wrighta,         ...  13 

Editors  and  printer^  .         ,         .  9 

Carry  forward^  ^6 


4ie 
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Cinl-engitseef^  and  soirefois, 

A  Tirkty  of  tndes^  two  caeli, 
Do.      doi,     mie  ^eh^ 


9oe 

s 

4 

a 

4 
4 
90 
34 

S87 


Among  tb€se  ksi  tbere  is  one  wlio  desi^a  tiinidelf 
qendeman — hemg  the  only  one,  I  suppose,  who  liTes 
entirely  upon  realised  property.  The  lawyers^  in  num- 
ber 34,  and  the  editors  of  newspapers,  9,  are  influential 
l»odie&p  ^liat  strikes  m  most  is  the  number  of  cJ^:^- 
men,  of  whom  there  are  8  in  the  lower,  and  1  in  the 
upper  house.  They  are  all,  as  one  would  suppose,  given 
to  ipeik,  and  in  both  honsea  a^ire  to  lead.  Mr  Upham, 
aenator  for  Salem,  a  native  of  St  John  m  Xew  Bruns- 
wick^ and  fonnerly  a  Unitarian  i;lergyman^  h  considered 
one  of  the  moat  eloquent  and  able  men  in  the  upper 
house,  where  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  hearing  bim  speaks 
In  the  lower  house,  on  the  same  day,  I  listened  to  a 
Calvmistic  Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  is  said  to  have 
mud)  influence  with  his  brother  members. 

It  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  clergymen  of  the  Urn- 
tarian  persuasion  to  forsake  the  Church  for  the  State 
House,  to  aspire  to,  and  to  attain,  the  highest  offices  of 
the  State,  Such  was  the  career  of  Mr  Everitt,  formerly 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  miniBter  to  England. 
Indeed,  when  we  consider  how  small  the  emolument  is 
that  clergymen  nsually  obtain  in  New  England,  and  the 
limited  scope  which  the  clerical  career  in  most  of  the 
sects  presents  to  a  worldly  ambitious  man — we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  profession  should  be  sometimes  forsaken 
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by  those  who  feel  themselves  capable  of  playing  tlieh* 
part  in  active  lifCj  and  are  drawn  by  their  inclinatioiia 
to  secular,  rather  than  to  sacred  things.  It  is  so  easy 
also  to  try  the  career  of  pohtics,  where  the  legislator  is 
supported  by  the  State,  and  requires  no  other  qualifica- 
tioas  than  the  confidence  and  votes  of  a  majority  of  his 
fellow-citizens. 

Massachusetts  has  long  been,  and  still  continues  a 
whig  state,  though  the  majority  of  the  whig  party  is  not 
large  5  and  the  democrats  are  the  more  clamorous,  as 
they  command  a  large  majority  in  the  adjoining  State 
of  New  Hampshire*  The  question  nnder  discussion  in 
the  Senate,  on  the  day  of  my  first  visit,  was  what  is  called 
the  Majority  Law,  an  alteration  in  which  has  lon^  been 
an  object  of  desire  with  the  movement  party*  By  the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts,  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  electors  must  in  all  cases  support  the  successful  can- 
didate, other mse  there  is  do  elect ion<  This  law  applies 
to  aU  popular  electionsj  and  is  interwoven  with  all  the 
political  and  social  movements  of  the  State.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  why  the  democratSj  being  still  a  minority, 
should  wish  to  have  the  law  altered — and  how,  if  a 
simple  majority  of  those  who  actually  vote,  or  are  present 
at  an  election,  were  capable  of  makhig  a  legal  cboicei  the 
scale  might  often  be  turned  tn  their  favour.  As  this 
simple  majority  of  those  who  vote  is  Uie  rule  in  most  other 
States,  it  is  probable,  however,  that  in  Massachusetts  the 
demand  of  the  movement  party  must  be  ultimately  con- 
ceded. 

FbK  28. — I  this  day  visited  Lowell,  the  much  spoken 
of  manufacturing  city  of  this  State,  went  through 
several  of  its  factories^  and  enjoyed  a  short  drive  above 
the  city,  up  the  beautiful  river  Merrimack,  from  which 
the  power  that  di^lves  its  machinery  is  derived.  It  is  a 
clean  spacious  busy  place,  w^ith  wide  streets,  abundant 
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sbopft,  coMfortabk  hotek,  rows  of  neat 
for  the  employedf  and  fifly  large  tnjlls  upon  whicb  tk 
whole  population  depends*  Cottons^  plain  and  pdnledf 
wooUeD  clotLg^  carpets  and  the  machinery  ne^seasazr  fir 
die  spinning  and  weaving  departiDentg,  are  the  pnncipdl 
mannfactures  of  the  place.  Its  rise,  aa  all  know,  has 
been  very  rapid.  In  1828  its  popniation  was  3500  ;  il 
m  now^  in  1850,  estimated  at  25,000«  The  popalatioiiy 
cotton  conaomed^  spindles  at  work,  and  yarda  of  powc 
loom  cotton  cloth  per  day  made  in  Lowell  and  m  dtt*- 
gow,  are  respectively  as  follows : — 


QlaigQW,  deSfiOO  144,230       1^000  m&fiOO 

Lowell,     35,(XX>  100,000         320^  33^000 

On  comparing  the  ntimbers  nnder  each  of  the  abore 
heads,  it  will  be  seen  both  what  amount  of  progress  haa 
been  made  in  Lowell  ^  and  what  is  the  peculiar  branch  of 
cotton  manufacture  in  which  the  mills  there  employ 
themselves,  and  come  into  competition  with  our  prodoo* 
tions. 

In  the  ^rsi  place,  the  qnanti^  of  cotton  consonied, 
and  of  cloth  produced,  and  even  of  spindles  at  work,  m 
vastly  greater  in  Lowell,  in  proportion  to  the  popolatiofi, 
than  it  is  in  Glasgow.  It  baa  more  the  character  of  a 
staple  trade,  therefore,  and  ia  more  vital  to  the  existence 
of  the  former  place  than  to  the  latter.  It  is  in  fact  a 
peculiarity  of  Glasgow^  among  ail  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire^  that  it  can  scarcely  be  aaid  to  have  a  staple 
trade~it  is  m  equally  dependent  upon  a  variety  of  dif* 
ferent  branches  of  manufactures. 

Secand^  It  seems  veiy  remarkable,  at  first  sight^  that 
the  weight  of  cotton  consumed  at  Lowell  should  be  only 
one-third  less  than  is  used  at  Glasgow,  and  that  it  shonld 
already  produce  more  than  one^half  the  namber  of  yarda 
of  power-loom  cloth  which  are  woven  in  Glasgow,  B 
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tliia  shows  in  reality  the  infancy  of  the  manufacture  in 
the  former  place.  The  cloth  a  produced  are  all  coarse 
and  heavy — sheetings,  shirtings,  drillmgSj  and  printing 
calicos— which  are  heary  to  transport  and  are  made  of 
low-priced  cotton.  The  cost  of  transport  from  Europe, 
upon  goods  of  this  classj  forma  ao  large  a  percentage  of 
their  whole  value,  as  to  give  the  American  manufac- 
turers the  command  of  their  own  market  for  these 
articles,  and  even  of  part  of  the  South  American  market — 
to  which  trom  the  instability  of  politics,  the  long  credits, 
the  uncertainty  of  remittances  and  other  causes,  English 
merchants  have  of  late  years  been  declining  to  send  these 
heavy  low-priced  cottons. 

Third f  The  difference  in  the  kind  of  trade  caiTicd  on  in 
the  two  cities  is  shown  more  clearly  by  the  relative  number 
of  spindlcBp  In  Glasgow  these  are  nearly  six  times  more 
numerous  than  in  Lowell ; — or.  In  the  former  city,  each 
spindle  works  upon  an  average  ounces  of  cotton  per 
day,  wbilQ  in  Lowell  every  spindle  consumes  nearly  5^ 
ounces p  There  must,  therefore,  he  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  fineness  of  the  yarn  produced,  in  the  delicacy  of 
the  machinery,  the  dexterity  of  the  workmen,  and  the 
value  of  the  material  produced. 

Lastly^  The  fineness  and  value  of  the  cloth  produced 
must  be  very  much  greater.  All  the  yarn  spun  at  Lowell 
is  converted  into  cloth j  and  each  spindle  represents  about 
1|  yards  of  cloth  per  day,  weighing  5|  ounces^ — ^or,  on 
an  average,  very  nearly  5  ounces  per  yard,  including 
waste.  Whereas,  supposing  all  the  yarn  spun  in  Glasgow 
to  be  consumed  in  weaving  the  625,000  yards  a-day,  the 
cloth  would  only  weigh  3|  ounces  a  yard.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  finer  yarns  are  sold 
for  exportation,  while  the  remainder  are  woven  by  the 
handloom  weavers,  A  very  considerable  quantity, 
therefore,  of  the  cotton  actually  spun  does  not  enter  into 
the  power-loom  cloths  of  Glasgow. 
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Another  fact  shows  the  higlier  relative  quaGtynl 
Tmlae  of  tlie  Ghs^ow  Tams  and  power-loom  clotfas.  The 
nitmber  of  power-looms,  and  the  jards  of  cloth  maum&e- 
ttmd  bj  eadi  loom  m  the  two  pIaoeS|  ts  as  foflown : — 


OlttfOW, 

LowdL  . 


25.000 
0,360 


S5 
37{ 


ook-- 


So  that  tlie  quality  of  the  Lowell  dotb  is  eadi  that  m 
loom  win  weave  37^  jards  a  daj,  while  of  tlie  Glaigow 
cloth  it  will  weave  only  25  yards-*  That  i§,  sap|iQdb^ 
tbe  looms  to  ply  their  tasks  with  eqnal  rapidity,  lim 
Glai^ow  calicoer|~  and  printing  cbths  contain  37^  tfamdi 
in  the  same  space  which  h  filled  up  by  2d  in  tbe  LcvweQ 
fiibncs. 

I  presame  tliat  a  similar  difference  prevails  generally 
between  the  prodttctions  of  tbe  Manchester  and  Amen- 
can  looms^  excepting  in  so  far  as  the  former  are  employed 
in  producing  coarse  fabri<^  for  the  home  aad 
markets. 

Now  the  deduction  which  I  wish  the  reader  to  draiF, 
and  which  I  think  he  will  draw  from  this  comparisoii, 
is,  ^at  Xew  England  ie  employed  almost  solely  in  pro- 
dncing  coarse  Bni  inferior  goods,  in  which  the  quantity 
of  raw  material  is  great,  and  upon  which  the  labottr 
expended  is  comparatively  smalL  The  goods  which  it  ia 
of  importance  to  ns  to  produce  are  those  into  the  price  of 
which  labour  enters  to  the  extent  of  from  50  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  whole  costr  Such  goods  Glasgow  chiefly  makes,  and 
sach  goods  L#owell  does  not ;  and  none  of  the  American 
manufacturers  can  yet  make  them  so  as  to  come  into  sne^ 

*  Of  Ko.  H  jm,  tJia  LoveU  toams  aiDtnany  produjcte  on  m  xwm^B 
4$         ft  daj  ;  and  of  Ho.  M  jam,  33  yafd«. 

■f  B^ym^hmg  of  tlie  stOl  jcmtVi:^  character  and  ptrmitli^  faaliitt  oT 
Hie  females  of  New  l&«gM^  ^  of  New  Ymk  State  mmj  Iw  | 
from  the       HuA  our  twopeonj  or  ihieepemtj  calico  h  nmunUj  i 
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cessful  competition  with  Brltiah  and  Gennan  products, 
eiren  in  tlieir  own  protected  markets.  We  have  not,  there- 
fore, cause  for  those  gloomy  apprehensions  which  alarmists 
delight  to  hold  np  constantly  before  our  eyes,  as  if  the 
honest  and  praiBeworthy  endeavours  of  our  Transatlantic 
brethren  were  incompatible  almost  with  our  manufacturing 
existence  Let  them  advance,  as  we  should  wish  they 
might.  While  they  go  on^  we  are  not  standing  still  j  and 
though  they  have  undoubtedly  many  advantages  over  us, 
yet  1  believe  those  we  possess  far  outweigh  theirSj  and 
that,  when  the  laws  of  international  trade  become  pro- 
perly adjusted  between  the  two  countries,  the  manufac- 
turing products  of  the  two  will  gradually  so  dovetail 
themselves  into  each  other  that  the  greatest  commercial 
welfare  of  both  communities  will  be  promoted j  while  the 
mills  and  workshops  of  both  are,  at  the  same  time^ 
extended  and  increased* 

People  profess  to  be  alarmed  at  the  increase  of  manu- 
factures in  the  United  States,  but  in  reality  these  manu- 
factures are  not  increasing  so  fast  as  their  population ; 
and,  in  truth,  there  are  two  circumstances  which  must 
keep  back  the  manufacturers  from  being  able  fairly  to 
enter  into  successful  competition  with  us,  except  iu 
heavy  goods,  and  in  such  as  involve  little  labour. 
These  are  the  ijigh  price  of  labour,  and  the  expensive 
way  in  which  manufacturing  is  at  present  generally 
conducted. 

The  male  and  female  operatives  at  Lowell  receiye,  in 
addition  to  their  board j  an  average  daily  and  weekly 
wage  of — 

P*f  nay.  Fer  W«lt 

Male?j      .       .       80  cent^j  or  20s.  9d. 

FemakB,  ,       .       33     ...  8g.  8d. 

These  wages  are  nominally  higher  than  with  us,  and 
they  must  add  a  certain  additional  price  to  the  cotton  and 
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other  do<b  proAioed.*  The  incT^aae  of  mantrfiictoria 
hm  bad  the  natural  effect  of  ralsmg  the  price  of  Ubw, 
sad  ef  thus  iacreasmg  the  most  importaiit  obstrti^iott  Vik 
m  Wicceifil  coiEipetition  with  onrselTea. 

In  my  travels  in  the  agricultural  dbtric^  of  Xordi* 
America,  I  was  ereiywhere,  except  among  the  Fre^ 
hahitapteii,  ietrnck  with  the  reckless  waste  of  female  h&hcmf 
wUdi  umTeiBallT  preraiU*  Household  drudgery 
Idnd  the  females  will  perform  in  their  own  hooacs  or 
kernes,  but  0Qt^f-4oor  work  b  too  degradtng !  To  the 
daogfateiB  of  the  poor  farmers  of  Vermont,  New  Hatap 
shife^  MassachuiettA^  Maine,  and  even  of  New  ilntn«W]d^ 
the  chance  of  employing  themselv^  m  a  new  fofm  ot 
labour^  to  which  no  fancied  stigma  attadieSi  oomea  aa  a 
welcome  outlet  for  tlieir  wasting  energies  |  and^  ooqs9- 
qnentlj,  from  these  muTcm  the  supply  of  fiactory  fbmab 
is  chleiy  drawn.  It  is  ceriamly  a  pleasure  to  see  the 
clean,  healthv^  and  respectable  appearance  of  theae  femalaa 
at  their  work  in  the  milk^  and  to  hear  of  their  steady  and 
▼irtnaiis  behavionr  in  private*  One  cannot  bnt  wish  that 
sach  a  state  of  things  may  long  continue.  But  the 
struggle  has  already  begun  between  the  master  and  the 
operative— the  employer  and  the  employed*  The 
of  labour  la  considered  by  the  manufacturer  as  the  . 
obstacle  to  a  snoeea^^ful  competition  with  Engtand,  i 
his  anxiety  is  to  reduce  it*  That  of  the  labonrerj  who 
knows  the  bias  of  his  employer,  is  to  keep  wages  np. 
In  this  struggle^  in  spite  of  democratic  instituttona,  the 
labourer  must  gradually  g^ve  way-  It  has  been  so 
ourselves-  When  the  cotton  manufacture  was  Bist  int 
duced  (so  late  as  1772)  prices  were  high,  wages  we 
goodf  the  sons  of  comparatively  rich  men  went  upon 
loom,  respectable  females  filled  the  first  factories; 
domestic  comfort,  healthy  families,  and  general  moralit 

*  At  Lowell  about         femAl^  md  2000  ntd^  ore  empiof^ed  i 
ihe  ptodwdtimt  of  tlie  352^000  j^rds  of  ehAk  yet  daj. 
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preTailed,  But  the  dematid  for  handrf  gradually  intro- 
duced black  sheep  into  the  workehopSj  and  diareputable 
neighbours  into  the  crowded  streets  of  the  employed. 
It  will  be  io  sooner  or  later  in  the  United  States,  and 
sooner  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
number  of  mills  and  work-people  is  increased* 

The  females  live  in  boai^ding-houses^  generally  belong- 
ing^ to  the  factory  in  which  they  arc  employed*  Their 
rooms  and  accommodation  are  very  comfortable,  costing 
them  1  dollar  and  35  cents  (about  5s,  9d.)  a- week,  and 
they  are  under  careful  superintendence.    The  espj*{t  de 
corps  is  Bo  strong  thatj  upon  the  Blight  est  suapicion  of 
impropriety  of  behaviouFj  the  suBpected  party  must  be 
dismissed  J  or  the  in  ills  stop  forthwith  for  want  of  bands - 
I      It  ia  melancholy  to  think  that  the  very  progress  of 
i      which  Massachusetts  is  so  proud,  must  inevitably  biing 
'      this  fine  moral  control  to  an  end, 

I  have  said  that  masters  and  workmen  have  already 
arrayed  themselves  on  opposite  sides  in  the  manufacturing 
districts ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  abundance  of  persons 
to  foster  distrust  and  dtslike  among  the  working  classes. 
The  democrats  are  jealous  of  corporations — of  all  persons 
who  J  by  employing  many,  or  bearing  the  relation  of 
landlord  to  many,  may  exercisej  directly  or  indirectly, 
what  ia  regarded  as  an  undue  influence  upon  the  elections, 
■k  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  high  in  office  in  Mas- 
BachusettSj  that  to  the  Irish  who  arrive  at  Boston  one  of 
[      the  first  lessons  taught  is,  that  the  manufacturers  in  their 
new  country  are  to  the  employed  what  their  landlords 
WM  were  to  tliem  at  home — what  Britain  is  to  Ireland  !  ^that 
1      tyrant  and  slave  are  the  relations  they  bear  to  each  other. 
In  consequence,  nearly  all  such  importations  become 
L      additions  to  the  democratic  party. 

Then,  at  the  elections,  the  democratic  press  does  not 
fail  to  stigmatise  the  10,000  female  workers  as  slaves, 
and  the  mill-owners  as  aristocrats,  and  to  denounce  the 


t  exercised  by  their  emploTen  ower  the  fv/tmli 
tke  3744  mftles  employed  in  the  miUs,  when  the  wlop 
pin  ihe  TictorTp    This  outcry  on  a  late  occasioii  1 
m  ^tTfmg^  th^tj  in  self-defence,  the  epiU 
SmaiA  it  estpedient  to  publish  a  lUt  of  TOtea,  flhowiii^l 
m  influence  in  fayoor  of  the  whig  pArty  coiiM 
beon  exerated,  in«iiniich  eb  a  majority  of  the  wo 
and  mamgm  of  the  mills  actually  ^oted  with  the  demn^ 
crmta. 

How  the  feeling  of  soreness  in  the  min^  of  the 
gMpicy^  oonifortable  and  well  paid  as  they  are,  b 
WW,OHffagii(!  by  the  public  pres^^  m  shown  by  such  pm%^ 
gimpha  14  the  following,  which  I  extract  from  an  Albaiqr 

^TIuU  prince  of  manufacturers,  Abbott  Lawreticei 
luia  mde  a  dosiatioa  of  50,000  dollarB^  for  the  pnrpove 
of  mdii^  tnttaUa  baHdingt,  and  endowing  p] 
ikipa,  for  a  new  department  of  education  in  the  Util' 
mtf  of  U&r^rd.  4  *  .  This  magnificent  gift  of  Mr 
lAWram  U  wortlty  of  praise.  Uow  vastly  better  to  do 
good  ui  OBO  9  own  lifetime  than  to  hoard  up  the  ahiolng 
dttst*  «  ^  *  And  the  inquiry  has  involuntary  mam 
m  oar  mmi^  Scorn  wfaesioe  came  this  rast  wealth  ?  From 
^  loom  afid  apliidlea  of  LowelL  And  this  h  one  of 
tboeo  men  who  have  besieged  Congre^  for  pwiediom^  m 
ibej  might  lire* 

Was  any  of  litis  trumpet-tongued  charity  made  up 
from  the  sixpenny  a-week  clippings  from  the  wages  g{ 
i3m  weavers  and  spinners  at  Lowell  ?  How  manv, 
many  thousand  eictra  hours  of  wearisome,  life-wearing 
toil  did  it  add  to  the  over-wrought  limbs  and  hands  of 
lha  operatives,  in  order  that  <me  man  may  be  gazetted  as 
a  gtmi  public  benefactor  ? 

Even  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  coi^rationa  of  aU 
kinds  have  been  denounced  as  in  strum  cnts  of  oppression  ^ 
and  as  means  for  overbearing  and  taking  away  the  rights 
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of  labour.  This  feeling  of  serraut  against  master^  of 
opposing  ri  gilts  J  opposing  iiite  rests  ^  and  opposing  designs^ 
are  inculcated  earnestlyj  and  believed  in,  and  acted  upon, 
hj  many,  I  fancy  the  gentleman  I  walked  with  in 
Long  Island  J  who  talked  so  finely  of  the  righta  of  labour, 
must  have  been  one  of  this  persuasion* 

The  independence  of  behaviour  produced  by  this 
doctrine  shows  itself  sometimeB  in  very  amusing  ways* 
I  was  told  at  Boston  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, who,  having  engaged  a  farm-servant,  found  him 
very  satisfactory  in  all  respects,  except  that  he  invariably 
came  into  the  house,  and  into  his  master^s  room,  with  his 
hat  on,  ^'  John,'*  he  said  to  him  one  day,  you  always 
keep  your  hat  on  when  you  come  into  the  house," 

Well  J  sir,  baven't  I  a  right  to?"  "Yes,  I  suppose 
you  have,"  "  Well,  if  I  have  a  right  tOj  why  shouldn't 
I?"  This  was  a  poser  from  one  man  to  another  where 
all  have  equal  rights.  So,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
he  shrewdly  asked,  "  Now,  John,  what'U  you  take — 
how  much  more  wages  will  you  ask  to  take  your  hat  off 
when  you  come  In  V "  Well,  that  requires  considera- 
tion, I  guess/'  Take  the  thing  into  consideration, 
then,  and  tell  me  to-morrow  morning*"  The  morrow 
comes*  Well,  John,  have  you  considered  what  addi- 
tional wages  you  are  to  have  for  taking  your  hat  off?" 

Well,  sir,  I  guess  its  worth  a  dollar  a-month,"  "  Its 
settled  then,  John,  you  shall  have  another  dollar  a 
month  J and  the  gentleman  retained  a  good  servant, 
while  John's  hat  was  always  in  his  hand  when  he  entered 
the  house  in  future,  So  works  democracy.  The 
Kentucky  people  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the  Bostonians, 
that  they  worship  the  almighty  dollar.  At  all  events, 
even  in  a  democracy,  the  stifFest  has  his  price,  and 
wealth  cannot  be  deprived  of  a  certain  amount  of  influ^ 
ence. 

Where  feelings  such  as  those  I  have  spoken  of,  as 
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Wog  tflirrcri  up  Add  fostered  at  Lowdl^  tmke  raot  to  3 
tttml  among  the  workmecLr  and  In  s  iSuwiUy 
mA  gTown-up  eiian  koA  a  vote^  tiu*  atnigg;ie  to 
prim  miiit  be  both  more  Ttolent  and  03 ore 
tfaan  among  ourselvei^  and  the  wictarj  mure 
on  iliii  fticle  of  tii<!  employed.  On  the  part  of  the 
the  tcndencj  will  be,  in  conseqaeni^,  aa  miicli  i 
to  employ  maebineiy,  female  labour,  and 
age.,  and  as  Hi  tie  aa  possibie  the  higher  priced^ 
grown,  more  tmmanageable,  political^powef- 
labour  of  the  males*  The  inflaence  of  thi§  tmdeocf^ 
indeed,  18  already  perceptible,  I  tbink^  in  the  I>ow^ 
mills.  It  IB  machine  or  poweMoom  weaiKn^  dial;  ii 
almoHt  e^ccluaively  practised.  The  ^  Lowell 
!ng  Company  make  12,(}l}0  yards  of  carpel  per 
upon  124  power  carpet-looms,  whieh  are  attended 
women.  It  was  a  very  pleasing  sight  to  see  the 
rooms  full  of  these  beantiful  carpet-loo lus^  all  braoed 
together  in  one  long  {rame*work  of  iron^  the  seif-actay 
machinery  by  which  the  patterns  are  formed  worlring  ^ 
Maily  aa  If  only  plain  calicoes  were  the  ^bric  prodMcd, 
The  Middlesex  Company,  aUo,  who  mann&ettire  20,000 
jardi  a^week  of  broadndothfl  and  caasciiieres^  npoa  400 
loomfl,  and  have  4  mills  and  S  dyehoaaes,  employ  7^ 
Women  to  575  metu 

Still,  like  oar  own  manufactnreii^  before  they  wein 
anbinitted  to  ao  many  tiiak,  the  LoweU  and  other  miUs 
tn  Maanefaoaettfl — aa  I  was  informed  by  an  Soglkb 
laiDrowMr  who  had  visited  them  much  more  exteoaiTfiiy 
than  mjweMj  and  with  a  view  to  judge  of  their  econooiieal 
fsonditioii  —  are  oondueted  expensively,  independent  of 
the  pfiee  of  Laboor,  He  mentioned  proeeaaea  to  me,  in 
wliiet  he  knew  that  large  annoaJ  aavings  mtgfai  bo 
cfteled;  and  gencfally,  he  aajd,  the  expaiae  goM  tot, 
to  produce  aoch  inferior  good&|  wotdd  not  pay  at  aU  ui 
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There  are  two  reasona  why  this  expensive  manage- 
ineut  should  continue.  Fii-stj  tbe  mills  are  nearly  all 
joint-stock  concerusj  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things, 
as  a  general  rulcj  that  a  manager,  who  has  at  most  only 
a  small  share  in  a  businesSj  should  as  earnestly  seek  after 
improved  and  economical  processes  as  if  the  whole  pro- 
fit of  such  improvements  were  to  come  to  himself  and 
his  tew  partners.  Besides,  protecting  duties  remove  the 
stimulus  to  such  improvements  as  would  naturally 
cheapen  the  mannfacture.  At  present  the  Lowell  mills 
divide  something  less  than  ten  per  cent^  while  the  import 
duty,  charges  and  commissions j  add  fifty  per  cent  to  tbe 
price  of  English  manufactured  goods,  hefore  they  can 
compete  with  them  in  the  American  market.  So  long 
as  the  other  States  consent  to  pay  this  fifty  per  cent 
liigher  price  for  manufactured  goods  than  the  same  can 
be  had  for  in  Liverpoolj  so  long  they  contribute  not 
merely  to  pay  a  somewhat  higher  wage  to  the  farmers' 
daughters  who  work  in  the  mills,  and  raise  the  price 
also  of  all  other  labour  in  the  countryj  but  they  encourage 
also  a  more  expensive  system  of  manufacture  than  would 
^c  adopted  were  the  mill-owners  lett  to  their  own  wits, 
and  to  that  natural  protection  only  which  nearness  to 
the  home  markets  gives  them, 

\  On  the  last  removal  of  protection  in  England,  fonr  years 
ago,  Irom  an  important  branch  of  manufacture  carried 
on  in  the  county  of  Durham,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  the 
managing  partner  of  a  large  establishment,  employing  a 
capital  of  £250,000,  and  a  large  number  of  men,  became 
greatly  alarmed,  as  all  in  his  trade  were  at  the  prospects 
before  them*  He  had  always  been  eager  after  improve- 
ments, had  been  constantly  at  the  head  of  his  trade  during 
protection  times,  but  now  it  was  necessary  to  do  something 
more.  Continental  makers  poured  in  their  accumulated 
stocks  at  low  prices,  to  which  he  and  others  were  obliged 
to  come  down.    The  first  thing  was  a  reduction  of 
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wages— for  some  works  actually  stopped — aad 
became  plentiful ;  and  the  men  theniBelyes^  when 
together  and  satisBed  a§  to  how  matters  sUhkI,  con^ated 
to  work  for  lower  wagesj  without  any  grievous  mttrmim 
again  it  their  master.  Then  it  was  disco  vered  by  trial 
that  a  subsidiary  article  used  in  the  manufacture  cooU 
be  dispensed  with  altogether,  by  which  a  aavmg  <tf 
£1500  a-year  was  effected.  This  was  a  small  item^  but 
little  wastes  were  discovered  by  which  other  small 
savings  were  arrived  at.  Then,  as  the  result  of  another 
trial,  the  important  discovery  was  made  that,  by  m  cer- 
tain trifling  alleration  in  certain  furnaces  in  a  dtrectioii 
in  which  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  nothing  remained 
to  be  done  J  the  main  or  slowest  process  by  wkich  all  the 
others  were  retarded,  or  kept  back,  could  be  sborteoed 
one  half  in  time  or  duration,  and  thus  all  at  once  my 
friend  acquired  the  capability  of  producing  twice  the 
amount  of  finished  goods  in  the  same  time  with  the 
same  fixed  capital,  and  very  little  beyond  the  same 
number  of  hands*  In  the  price  of  the  manufactured 
article,  the  cost  of  labour  entered  formerly  to  the  amotmt 
of  70  per  cent*  By  these  alterations  this  part  of  the 
price  was  reduced  by  30  per  cent ;  and  this,  with  the 
other  saviugSy  lowered  the  cost  of  manufacture  below 
the  now  reduced  price  obtained  in  the  markets^  so  modi 
as  actually  to  leave  a  fair  profit  upon  the  articles, 
ilean while,  the  accumulations  of  the  foreign  manofae* 
turera  had  been  sold  off,  the  remittances  were  probably 
found  to  be  less  than  were  calculated  upon,  and  the 
imports  diminished*  The  prices  have,  therefore,  now 
begun  to  rise,  and  though  they  will  probably  never  again 
approach  to  what  they  were  in  protection  times,  yet  the 
cheapening  of  the  article  has  so  increased  the  consump- 
tion, that  good  times,  which  no  fiscal  legblation  can 
again  influence)  mre  now  looked  for  in  this  importuit 
branch  of  trade. 
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All  this  has  not  taken  place  without  much  individual 
suffering.  My  friend,  with  his  skilfaUj  managed  con- 
cern j  did  not  realise  for  two  years  raore  than  three  per 
cent  upon  the  capital  employed ;  hut  he  made  no  actual 
loss  beyond  what  was  involved  in  the  tear  and  wear  of 
fixed  capital.  Other  establiahments,  however,  lost  of 
capital  £20,000,  £30,000,  and  £50,000,  and  some  were 
laid  in  altogether.  But  the  public  has  benefited.  The 
article  has  been  permanently  cheapened,  and  the  trade 
itself  has  been  set  free  from  the  apprehensions  and 
anxieties  to  which  a  protected  business  always  givea 
rise. 

In  the  same  way  the  removal  of  protection  operates  in 
every  case.  It  will  so  operate  upon  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures of  the  Uuited  States,  And  it  is  not  to  be  believed 
that  the  vast  area  of  the  Union,  from  Oregon  to  the  St 
John  River,  wilt  consent  long  to  pay  duties  on  manufac- 
tured goods  which  only  serve  to  smother  the  genius,  and 
prevent  the  full  development  of  the  energies,  of  the 
intellectual  and  rapidly  progressing  people  of  New 
England- 

A  gentleman  deeply  Interested  in  the  Lowell  manu- 
factures, not  knowing  my  views,  remarked  to  mcj  The 
Southern  States  complain  of  the  tariff  But  that  it  docs 
them  no  harm — does  not  raise  the  price  of  goods  to  them 
— *is  proved  by  this,  that  our  Lowell  cottons  can  compete 
in  foreign  markets  with  the  English,  and  have  even 
driven  them  out  of  some  of  the  South  American  markets." 
"  Then  why  retain  it  ?  "  said  1.     Oh,  we  don't  want  it," 

But  you,  and  your  party,  are  the  people  who  uphold  the 
protective  duties,"  In  fact,  in  the  coarse  goods  which 
the  Lowell  people  manufacture,  they  ought  to  beat 
foreigners  out  of  the  home  markets,  and  special  circum- 
stances w^hich  lend  them  a  footing  may  enable  them  to 
do  80  in  some  other  American  markets.  But  the  price 
of  all  those  finer  goods  which  are  still  imported  from 
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Greftt  Bfitam^  Germany,  and  France^  ts  rmlsed  frm 
tlurd  to  oii«-iialf  hj  tlie  action  of  the  tmS ;  mud 
addilioital  pri^e  the  whole  Union  pavi,  that  tbe 
of       manidactuTers  may  be  in  lealilj^  reprcaaed, 
iiitoreata  created  such  aa  arose  under  protecticHi 

and  which  it  will  he  aAerwards  difficnlt  to  bur  npi 

AH  study  of  natural  hktory,  and  of  physical  gpeogimplijrf 
allows  that  the  Deity  intended  that  one  part  of  the  wotU 
Aonld  minister  to  the  wants  of  another^  and  that  they 
sbooM  mntnally  interchange  commodities  and  p>rodDe- 
tions.  Perfect  freedom  of  commercial  intercounie  U  oon- 
fiistent  with,  and  pointed  to,  by  all  the  arrangements  and 
prodoetioiia  of  soils,  climates,  and  seasons* 

Were  the  world  all  newj  open^  and  nntramtnelled,  raii- 
TefBoi  free-trade,  with  onr  present  knowledge,  wonld  be 
natnrally  permitted  among  erery  people*  It  mav  be  a 
qiiasdiHi  whether  or  no  such  a  system  shoold  be  hastily 
lettimed  to  by  a  country  like  oiirs^  which  has  long  aeted 
npon  a  wrong  principle,  and  has  created  vast  interesti 
which  must  inevitably  suffer  mncfa  by  the  change.  Bet 
there  can  be  no  quegtion  now  as  to  the  adoption  of  the 
false  prineiple  in  a  country  which  has  its  course  to  begin. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  lights  of  the  time  to  introduce  pro- 
tection where  no  protective  duties  hare  preTiottftly 
existed.  It  ts  tme  that  the  bounty  given  to  the  jomg 
manofactnrer  will  encourage  him  to  bnild  workshops 
mre  rapidly,  and  in  greater  numbers,  than  if  he  had  no 
anch  encouragement.  But  the  protection  tnuat  at  last  be 
raaiOTed,  and  tbeti  sncoessive  distresses,  as  with  ns^  will 
wise,  which  the  eadlier  prosperity  may  but  indifferentlT 
repay*  A  slower  rise  of  manufacttireSf  in  a  country 
where  the  demand  for  labour  for  agricultural  purposes  n 
still  great,  would  have  based  them  on  a  safer,  steadier^ 
and  lees  anxians  b«fiis. 

There  can  be  little  donbt,  I  think,  that,  could  England 
and  all  her  colonies  have  dnng  together,  mth  a  £ 
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among  themselves^  excluding  all  others  from  their  mar- 
kets, her  own  commerce  and  prosperity  would  have 
been  at  least  as  great  as  it  is  now.  But  such  a  system 
would  have  been  contrary  to  nature*  The  rise  of  the 
cotton-trade  has  fortunately  not  only  prevented  its  adop- 
tion, but  has  finally  broken  into  fragments  nearly  every 
part  of  the  systemj  as  it  had  been  previously  introduced 
among  ourselves.  If  the  world  requires  au  example  ot 
a  nation  returning  to  the  natural  principle  of  national 
inter-eommunion,  it  was  right  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
progressive  moveraeutSj  we  should  take  the  lead,  and 
should  suffer  the  first  reverses  which  the  change  brings 
with  it.  Our  sufferings  will  be  in  a  measure  over,  when 
those  of  other  countries,  who  delay  to  follow  our  later 
example,  are  beginning  to  commence. 

The  cotton,  and  the  grain,  and  the  sugar  of  the  United 
States  are  now  admitted  into  British  ports  without  any 
protecting  duty.  My  Lowell  frien(3jwho  professed  to  repu- 
diate the  protection  he  enjoyed,  yet  justified  the  American 
tariff,  on  the  plea  that  we  still  imposed  a  duty  of  a  thou- 
sand per  cent  on  American  tobacco  I  This  is  a  favourite 
reason  among  the  Protectionist  party  in  the  States,  and 
is  especially  directed  by  the  northern  men  against  the 
understandings  of  the  tobacco-growers  of  the  souths  It 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  reasonable  man, 
that  the  same  duty  is  levied  on  tobacco  grown  in  our 
own  country  ;  that,  but  for  this  duty^  tobacco  could  and 
Would  be  grown  largely  both  in  England  and  Ireland ; 
and  that  tlms  the  duty,  apart  from  the  social  reasons  for 
which  it  is  imposed,  b  in  reality  an  impost  in  favour  of 
American  tobacco-  If,  howeverj  an  adjustment  of  the 
revenue  of  the  country  could  be  easily  made,  by  which 
the  £3,500,000,  yielded  by  the  duty  on  tobacco  could 
be  otherwise  raised,  the  argument  in  its  favour — drawn 
from  its  being  levied  on  an  article  which,  besides  being 
a  useless  luxuryj  is  also  a  poisonous  and  filthy  weed — 
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loiglil  be  allowed  to  give  waj  to  other  eonodt 
Bolides  removing^  a  fooUsb  objection  from  the  taoit&  of 
fareignera,  it  would  open  up  a  branch  of  profitable  iml 
industrj  to  many  of  the  richer  solb  of  oor  islaodA. 

The  couptry  tbroagh  which  the  railroad  ran&  hem 
Boston  to  Lowell  consists  of  metamorphic  or  altcstei 
rocks,  and  Is  covered  with  a  poor,  sandy,  and  gramtie 
drift.  It  offers  a  specimen  of  the  general  character  of 
the  surface  of  Massacbudetts,  unpropitious,  for  the  moil 
part,  to  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist,  PVom  the  fiiit 
ftettlament  of  the  province,  indeed,  the  foreign  popular 
tion,  employed  in  rural  affairs,  has  been  struggling  with 
Uie  difficulties  of  nature.  Finding  here  and  there  a  few 
more  productive  spots,  they  first  occupied  theae,  and 
from  tliem,  as  so  many  centres,  have  gradoally  en- 
croached upon  the  more  difficult  places,  and  have 
and  tilled  large  breadths  of  land,  upon  which  both 
energy  was  required  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
ture,  and  much  patience  and  perseverance  to  mainlain 
the  soil  under  productive  crops*  Keverthelesa,  out  of 
the  4,500,000  acres  which  the  State  contains,  2,000,000 
are  still  in  forests,  or  naked,  and  reckoned  unimprov- 
able. 

To  this  general  poverty  of  the  soil  is  probably,  in  a 
great  measure,  due  the  tendency  to  traffic,  to  sbiphy tid- 
ing, and  to  seafaring  adventure,  for  which  the  State  is 
distinguished.  While  the  land  held  out  few  promises  of 
proBt,  the  original  abundance  of  timber  for  bnitdtng 
ships,  and  the  numeroos  creeks  which  indent  the  coast^ 
gave  facilities  for  commerce  by  sea  which  have  gradually 
collected  the  great  mass  of  the  population  along  its  Atlan- 
tic borders. 

But  though  thus,  from  necessity,  a  trading  rather  thaii 
an  agricultural  country,  still  the  natural  difficultieia  of 
the  soil  caused  early  inquiries  to  be  made  in  reference  to 
agricultural  improvement  ;  and,  as  far  back  as  1732,  a 
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Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  "  was  estab- 
lished in  thia  State.  The  first  volume  of  their  Trausac- 
t  ions  J  now  before  me^  was  published  in  1801,  and  con- 
tains many  interesting  practical  and  experimental  papera; 
and  it  is  very  ctiriousj  in  looking  back  so  far  as  half  a 
century  ago,  to  find  things  distinctly  brought  forward 
then  which  are  still  considered  new,  and  are  published 
as  novelties  even  in  our  time.  Among  these  I  may 
mention  a  paper  by  Dr  Mitchell  of  New  Yorkj  in  which 
be  describes  the  wells  in  cities  as  being  always  impreg- 
nated with  nitrates^  which  filter  through  the  soil  5  and 
adds,  "  That  in  well-regulated  societiesj  aqueducts  should 
be  constructed  for  bringing  water  to  towns  from  springs 
or  sources  considerably  distant. The  tact  of  this  abun- 
dant presence  of  nitrates  it  has  been  necessary  to  prove 
anew,  and  more  satisfactorily,  within  the  last  few  years  ; 
and  the  sanitary  precaution  suggested  by  it,  our  Boards 
of  Health  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  persuade  even 
our  own  nation  generally  to  adopt.  ' 

Another  paper  in  this  volume,  by  a  namesake  of  my 
own,  is  on  the  influence  of  saltpetre  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  wheat,  when  the  seed  is  steeped  in  it — a  true 
and  interesting  fact,  which  will  recall  to  mind  the  famous 
"  Campbell's  steeps,"  which,  four  or  five  years  ago,  were 
made  the  subject  of  so  much  pretence  and  quackery. 
This  Society  is  still  in  existence ;  and  though  it  has 
ceased  to  publish  separate  Transactions,  and  probably 
requires  now  an  infusion  of  new  bloodj  it  numbers 
among  its  members  most  of  the  friends  of  agriculture 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  and  has  for  its  vice- 
presidents  Jlr  Daniel  Webster  and  Mr  Abbott  Law- 
rence, 

About  the  year  1836,  the  Legislatm^e  were  induced 
to  tnm  their  attention  more  directly  to  the  improvement 
of  agriculture ;  and  they  ordered  geological  j  agricultural j 
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chief  com  crops  mlsed  in  this  State.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  SOOjOOOj  and  it  raises  of — 

Indian  conij  ahout      .          .  3,500,000 

Oata,             ,          .           .  3^000,000 

Rye,              ,           .           ,  666^666 

Wbeat^          ...  ^aOjOOO 

Its  estimated  consumption  of  wbeatj  according  to  the 
United  States  allowance  of  3  bushels  a-head,  is  2,700,000 
bu&hek.  If  5  bushels  be  allowed,  the  consumption  Is 
4,500,000  bushels ;  so  that,  from  the  north-western  States, 
Massachusetts  requires  a  yearly  supply  of  2,500,000  to 
4,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  This  tact  serves  to  illus- 
trate what  I  have  already  stated  as  to  the  inability  of 
the  country  east  and  north  of  the  Hudson  and  the  great 
lakes— taken  as  a  whole,  and  excluding  Upper  Canada — 
to  grow  wheat  cuough  for  its  own  consumption.  Con- 
siderable attention  has  been  paid  in  this  State  to  the 
rearing  of  stock  j  and  cattle  are  driven  by  jobbers  as  far 
as  the  borders  of  New  Brunswick  in  search  of  a  profit- 
able market*  * 

As  in  many  other  countries,  the  beautiful  and  impor- 
tant connection  of  commerce  with  agriculture  is  clearly 
seen  in  this  naturally  infertile  State.  The  money  gained 
at  sea  and  in  commercial  Boston  leaves  the  harbours  and 
bays  of  the  coast,  and  the  wharves  and  streets  of  the 
city,  to  expend  itself  in  laying  dry  the  miry  swamps 
of  the  inner  parts  of  the  State,  in  clearing  the  crowded 
boulders  from  the  stony  places,  and  in  bctteringj  by 
various  admixtures,  the  sandy  and  unproductive  wastes. 
Thus  the  wealth  which  eouimerce  brings  is  made  to  add 
to  the  permanent  productive  capability  of"  the  country, 
and)  as  in  England  and  in  Holland,  conimereial  income 
is  converted  into  agricultural  capital. 

The  influence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  Boston  in  wealth 
and  papulation  is  to  be  observed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
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Tlie  popabtkMH  hm  tncr^^sed^  tfacnfiim^  aims 
flings  wttMn  tiie  SAf  jaara — &  rata  of  progig 
^ml  to  that  of  Oksgow.    In  1845,  76  p«r 
tl^  popnlttSiM  were  not  bom  in  Boston  ;  bu  I  mm  mt 
Awm  what  propoitioii  of  these  consasted  of  ftimgiiem. 
An  Uie  number  of  emigrants  ikom  £nix>pe  wiio  laiid  in 
I  h  greater  than  in  any  other  State  of  dw 
mf  New  York  7  it  is  prob&Me,  howevco*,  tlut 

Xhff  Eui^peftn-boni  afb  in  considerable  force  in  tbe  dtr. 
Sflmtad  on  a  small  pTomontory,  and  on  a  narrotrmoek 
'  hmi  fOTToanded  by  creeks^  which  at  low  water  left 
long  and  broad  flat  beds  of  half-dry  mnd — aa  the  town 
iBcrauie^  and  covered  the  dry  neck,  it  began  to  encanadi 
gnAudly  upon  tbe  muddy  bottoms.  To  fill  np  msd 
no^r  theae  solid  and  available  for  buildings  porposea, 
;  efforts  have  been  made.  The  gravel  hills  at  the 
aoe  of  many  roiles  have  been  attacked  by  tbe  agencr 
^  raala  and  steam,  aod  new  land  tbrmed  &om  these  spoib 
I  grown  op  where  the  mad-banks  were,  aa  the  wauls 
\  place  demanded.    The  long-  brid|^es  which  at  pi 

the  railways  across  these  sea-arms  and  muddr  flats, 
the  traveller,  when  seen  from  the  top  of  the  State 
.  «if  the  bridges  he  may  have  driven  along  m  croa^- 
jf  the  broader  Scandinavian  fiords^  or  of  tho€e 
,       4paB  ihe  Neva,  or  of  one — not  less  remarkable  thaji 
t  ^i»r  t^Ee  into  acconnt  the  inlancy  of  the  coontiy — 
le  two  diTisiond  of  tbe  town  of  Bathurst 
<»L  Xew  Brunawick.    Ab  m  New  York,  the 
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value  of  land  has  risen  wonderfully  in  Boston  In  conse- 
quence of  its  confined  situation,  and  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  made  by  speculations  in  land.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  land-apeculatorSj  who  busy  themselves  in 
trumpeting  up  the  value  of  the  new  States  in  which  they 
have  secured  large  purchases  j  it  may  not,  therefore j  sur- 
prise the  reader  to  learn,  what  certainly  had  not  occurred 
to  myself  before  I  came  to  America,  as  a  likely  thing, 
that  the  largest  fortunes  in  the  United  States  have  been 
made  by  speculations  in  tlie  rise  of  land. 

The  city  of  Boston,  for  local  purposes— including 
police,  water-works,  jailsj  wharves,  public  gardens,  filling 
up  flatSj  and  local  improvements  —taxes  itself  to  the 
amount  of  65  cents  on  the  100  dollars  of  valuation*  In 
the  adjoining  city  of  CambridgCj  the  tax  is  55  cents. 
In  the  small  township  of  Bamstablcj  near  Cape  Codj  it 
is  62^  cents ;  in  tlie  town  of  Springfield  45  cents  and 
generally,  throughout  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the 
average  local  taxation  for  all  pui^oses  ia  said  to  be  not 
less  than  50  cents  to  the  100  dollars.  This  taxation,  in 
the  several  localities  above  named,  is  equal  to — 

Boston^     .  ,  ^§  of  a  per  cent 

Cambridge,  .  H 

Springfieldj  ♦  si 

BnrDBtable,  .  I 

Massachusetts,  <  1 

There  are  some  other  trifling  taxes  imposed  by  the 
State  J  in  the  way  of  licenses  to  pedlars,  auctioneers  j  &c.j 
but,  on  the  whole^  it  will  be  seenj  by  a  reference  to  what 
I  have  said  in  a  preceding  chapter j  that  Massachusetts 
ia  less  heavily  taxed  for  State  pm^poses  than  the  State  of 
New  York,    The  principle  adopted  of  laying  the  burden 

"  '  There  h  in  Springfield  a  poU-tax  of  1|  dollar  besides  thia  property- 
ttuc.  I  do  not  know  from  whom  not  for  what  purpose  this  poll-tax 
is  levied. 
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tlie  property  infi^tead  of  on-  the  people^  is  tim  mam 
in  both*  The  import-doties  leried  hy  the  Feilail 
Goremnient  are  ako  the  same  m  both. 

As  regards  their  condition  in  comparisoD  with  eitr 
it  will  also  be  borne  in  mini  that  a  propertj^tax  of 
half  of  a  per  cent,  added  to  the  snm  yielded  by  our 
duties,  would  realke  nearly  the  whole  of  the  £50,000,000 
of  which  otir  present  Imperial  rerenne  cmmtB.    It  ii 
not,  therefore,  with  the  yiew  of  escaping  tuation  ^it 
our  island- bom  will  diooae  to  go  to  the  United  Slaiea. 
If  that  be  the  main  object ,  the  colonies  are  the  plBcm 
be  selected. 

FiA*  21, — This  morning  I  went  out  to  Catnbri(%e,  and 
spent  a  plf^asant  hour  or  two  with  Frofesaar  Am  Giay, 
whose  worka  on  botany  are  so  deservedly  eiteemed. 

The  Harvard  University,  which  h  sitnated  at  Cam* 
abridge,  is  the  oldest  in  the  Union,  having  been  founded 
in  1636.  From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  &oid  its 
large  endowtnents^  ii&  eiLtensive  library,  the  numeroiia 
Lilaff  of  profeesors  it  possesses,  and  the  literaTy  or  sdeii- 
5c  distinction  to  which  some  of  its  teachers  have  always 
attained^  it  holds  probably  the  highest  place  amoog  the 
universities  of  the  United  States,  though,  in  the  total 
number  of  resident  students,  it  is  excelled  by  several  of 
the  others*  In  Massachusetts  there  are  four  universities, 
namely, — 


300  82,000  tJmtaHlfi. 

180  9350  j 

166  16^000  ^  Triniteritt. 

120  i|220    Roman  i 


MwTwidt  «l  Cambridge,  witli  20 
^  WUHamt^  at  WilliAmtQwiij  9 
'  iwUksrttt  at  Ambeist,  IS 
Orou,  at  Worcester,  14 


Harvard  professes  to  have  no  sectarian  bias,  inastaticb 
as  the  students  are  allowed  to  attend  public  worship  at 
any  church  they  prefer ;  but,  as  a  Unitarian  minister 
officiates  in  the  college  chapel,  it  is  fair  to  set  it  down 
as  under  the  direction  of  that  denomination*    It  was 
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founded  by  tbe  original  Trinitarian  congregational 
ministers  of  tlie  colony  of  Boston,  but  its  teacbera  and 
governors  have  progressed  witb  so  many  of  the  oldest  con- 
gregations of  Piymouth,  Salem,  and  the  early  settlements, 

Amotig  the  laat  advances  made  by  this  nnivcrsity  ia 
one  which  it  owes  to  the  mnnificence  of  Jtr  Abbott  Law- 
rence, now  American  ambassador  in  this  country,  A 
E-nmford  professor  of  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts  bad 
long  existed.  To  suit  this  to  tbe  w^ants  of  tbe  time  and 
country  in  some  degree,  Mr  Lawrence  proposed  to  widen 
its  sphere,  to  establish  a  distinct  school  of  modem 
science  J  pure  and  applied,  comprebending  cbemistry, 
mineralogy  J  geology,  zoo  logy  j  botany,  comparative 
anatomy  and  pbysiologyj  experimental  physics,  and 
engineering,  to  take  rank  witb  the  schools  and  faculties 
of  artSj  divinity,  medicine,  and  law,  and  to  have  its  owa 
tudenta,  courses  of  study,  and  university  honours  and 
^degrees.  In  aid  of  this  proposal  be  offered  a  donation 
of  50,000  dollars,  and  I  believe  he  bas  since  added  other 
donations.  The  plan  was  agreed  to  by  tbe  University, 
and  the  scientific  school  is  now  in  successful  operation. 

The  numbers  of  students  in  the  different  schools  in 
the  session  1849-50  were  as  follows ; — 


Undergraduates, 
Theological  students, 
Law  students, 
Medical  studentSj 
Beio^tific  students, 


The  students  reside  partly  in  rooms  belonging  to  the 
university  (college  rooms)  and  partly  in  boarding-houses, 
and  tbe  whole  necessary  expenses  of  an  imdergraduate 
are  from  200  to  250  dollars  (£40  to  £50)  a-year  * 


300 
17 
94 

127 
35 

m 


*  TliG  laws  of  the  State  of  MasaacIiuBettSj  regarding  public  instmotion, 
t  aa  follows  : — 


PBOFESSOR  AGASSIZ, 


etiiing  of  the  character  of  this  uniirerrity,  eompaied 
witli  those  of  England,  may  be  mferred  from  the  fact  thAt 
ihere  are  only  four  resident  graduates  not  eiag-agcd  in 
fttudj,  m  some  of  the  schools  of  lawj  divinitr, 
Among  the  distinguished  additions  to  its  ilaff  of 
teachers,  which  Cambridge  owes  to  the  establishment  of 
its  scientific  school,  is  that  of  Professor  Agasfnz^  for- 
merly of  Neufchateh  In  securing  the  services  of  Agassiz, 
Sir  Lawrence  has  conferred  a  boon,  not  only  on  the 
XTnlversity  of  llarvard,  but  upon  the  Bcience  of  the 
United  States- 
Be  ^ides  the  profound  scientific  acqnireineiits  which 
long  European  leisure  and  unabated  zeal  and  labour 
enabled  him  to  attain,  Agassis  possesses  an  agreeable 
facility  of  communicating  his  stores  of  knowledge,  even 
in  the  English  tonguei  He  has  consequently  been  much 
in  demand  as  a  popular  lecturer  since  bis  amral  in 
America ;  and,  from  this  kind  of  distraction ,  is  in  some 
danger,  during  the  march  of  science,  of  losing  that  pre- 
eminent position  as  a  leader  in  Ids  own  department^ 
which  be  possessed" while  in  Europe, 

The  subject  of  Embryology  is  one  upon  wliicb  his 
lectures  baTe  been  most  useful  and  inBtructivei  and,  I 
believe,  very  generally  acceptable.  The  Vestiges  of 
Crea&im  bas  been  as  generally  read  in  the  United  States 
as  at  home,  and  has  made  many  half-converts.  Agassis 

**  Sect,  fi.^ — No  inn-bolder,  tavern-keeper,  rolo-iler,  confectioner,  or 
^6£per  of  anj  shop  or  boarding-house  for  the  sale  of  dtink  or  food,  or 
fuiy  livery-Btable  keeper^  for  horse  or  carHiigo  hire,  shall  glv^  credit  to 
mj  nndergraduate  of  either  of  the  coDeges  within  this  State,  without 
the  consent  of  the  preaid^tf  or  of  mch  o£Sccr  as  tna.y  be  thereto 
authon£od  by  Ihe  Ooreminenta  of  mich  coUcf^'es  re^ctivc^j,  nor  in 
^olatioD  of  any  rule^  sjid  regulations  of  enid  colleger 

Sect.  71. — If  ajay  periaon  shidl  gi^e  credit  to  any  linderi^radiiaie  of 
41  college^  contraty  to  the  proTkione  of  this  chapter,  he  shall  forfdt  a 
L  equal  to  the  amonut  so  ittilawfully  imsted  or  credited,  wbcifaer 
i  §amib  shall  have  been  ptdd  or  not^^—MaaaehaatU  S^sitm  <^  Ctm* 
mm  ^i^&oUj  and  Tenth  Annual  Eepvrt^  p*  160. 
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has  in  some  measure  stemmed  this  erring  current  of 
public  opinionj  and  has  done  his  adopted  country  and 
the  cause  of  science  good  service,  by  setting  forth 
in  his  lectures  the  true  doctrine  of  development  aa 
opposed  to  that  of  Lamarck,  popularised  in  the 
Vestiges. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  introduced  into  hia  public 
.^dresses  and  published  writings  other  doctrines  of  a 
somewhat  startling  kind,  which,  though  well  received 
in  a  free-thinking  community  like  that  of  Boston,  and 
for  other  reasons  by  the  negro-haters j  have  neverthe- 
less disturbed  the  minds  of  many  sincere  men,  and  filled 
them  with  new  doubts  respecting  the  relations  of  science 
to  religion. 

A  man  who  knows  his  subject  well,  and  is  confident 
as  to  his  conclusions,  has  a  right  to  state  these  conclu- 
sions confidently  and  with  boldness.  But  when  these 
are  of  a  kind  unnecessarily  to  agitate  the  minds  of  his 
bearers  J  a  public  teacher  may  sometimes  feel  it  a  duty 
be  owes  to  his  science  and  to  its  cultivators,  to  waive  a 
portion  of  that  right,  and  not  too  suddenly  to  transport 
his  audience  to  the  farthest  point  to  which  he  desires  to 
carry  tbem.  In  the  words  of  Playfair,  "  reason  some- 
times carries  us  farther  than  (even)  imagination  dares  to 
foUow." 

The  notion  of  specific  centres  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  is  not  new.  That  animals  and  plants  are  now  re- 
stricted to  certain  limited  areas  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  to  certain  heights  above  the  sea,  may  or  may  not 
imply  either  that  they  were  created  witbiu  these  several 
areas,  or  that  the  work  of  creation  was  performed  at 
more  than  one  period. 

But  Professor  Agassiz  has  gone  boldly  into  the  ques- 
tion, and  has  maintained,  in  regard  to  existing  animals — 
^rgtj  That  from  their  habits  they  could  not  have  been 
all  created  in  one  place ;  secondy  That  from  their  very 
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Oatnie  they  coold  not  aU  bave  been  created  in  ^pdin ;  ^ 
ftfidj  f^iVi/,  That  from  the  general  aoalogiaa  of  animal 
die  tbrougfaont  s&cceasire  geological  epochs,  tbej 
baire  been  created  at  diffierent  and  in  soceeseiTe  ' 
And  be  strongly  stales  his  belief^  that  the  view  of  a 
unique  centre  of  origin  and  distribution  rests  chieflj  oa 
the  mipposed  autbaritj  of  the  Moaaie  record^  and  is  no 
way  5astained  by  evidence  derived  from  invest igationi 
in  natnTal  history,"  while  the  idea  of  animals  beiDg 
created  in  pain,  with  the  esception  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
is  entirely  of  human  construction*" 

Bjb  own  view  he  states  to  be  that  most  animala  and 
plants  have  originated  primitively  over  the  whole  extent 
of  their  natural  distributionj"'*  and  "  that  varieties  are 
primitive  and  contemporaneoiiB.^'  He  instances  the  lianj 
which  has  stiU  a  wide  range  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
Africa  and  a  great  part  of  Southern  Asia,  In  this  range 
the  lion  of  the  East  Indies  differs  somewhat  from  the 
lion  of  North  Africa,  and  this  again  from  the  Hon  of 
Senegid.  These  differenoeB,  which  are  sufficient  to  mark 
them  as  varieties,  but  not  to  distinguish  them  as  so 
many  species,  he  believes  to  be  primitive.  The  lion, 
therefore  J  had  a  multiple  origin,  was  originally  created, 
and  simultaneoualy,  over  these  several  districts,  with 
peculiarities  suited  to  the  districts.  He  does  not  admit 
that  climate  and  other  diiierences  have  the  power  of 
modifying  the  species  and  producing  the  Yarietiea. 
This,  be  says,  would  be  ascribing  to  the  animals^  or  to 
physical  infiuencesj  the  wisdom  and  power  of  adaptation^ 
which  are  the  province  of  the  Creator," 

But  he  takes  up^  also,  the  origin  and  unity  of  tlie 
human  race.    Applying  the  same  reasoning  to  man  aa 

•  "  A  bec-Mve  neTer  cguiskta  of  a  pair  of  beea,  and  nerer  aould  sucb 
&  |iair  pre&cr\  e  the  species  with  their  habits,  *  .  .  ♦  .  Was  the  primi- 
tive pair  of  lloos  to  a^beUm  food  tiU  the  gazelles  azid  other  anie^ 
lopee  hiid  euMcie^tlj  multipliedj  to  j^reeerve  these  race<a         th«  pcz^ 
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to  other  animals,  he  arrives  at  Bimilar  results.  There 
are  well-marked  varieties  io  the  human  speeieSj  and  these 
varieties  are  located  in  different  regioDS  of  the  globe. 
The  differences  amoug  these  varieties,  like  those  seen 
among  lions  and  other  animals,  arc  primitive,  and  have 
alwajs  existed*  Therefore,  the  origin  of  man  is  multiple. 
There  have  been  separate  creations  of  men  adapted  to 
different  localities,  either  simultaneously  or  at  successive 
times. 

He  admits  that  there  is  a  unity  among  the  different 
races  of  men,  in  so  far  as  they  partake  of  the  same  com- 
mon nature^  but  he  denies  that  they  have  all  a  common 
ancestry  or  parentage.  He  goes  further :  he  maintaina 
that  Adam  was  not  the  first  man,  and  also  that  the 
Book  of  Genesis  does  not  say  he  was.  His  words  are—* 
and  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  neither  the  only,  nor  the 
fii'stj  human  beings  created,  is  intimated  in  the  statement 
of  Moses  himself,  when  Cain  is  represented  as  wandering 
among  foreign  nations  after  he  was  cursed,  and  taking 
a  wife  from  the  people  of  Nod,  where  he  built  a  city, 
certainly  with  more  assistance  than  that  of  his  two 
brothers," 

The  gravity  of  the  questions  to  which  such  opinions 
from  aueh  a  man  give  rise,  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
apparent  contradiction  they  give  to  such  statements  of 
Scripture  as  that,  he  "  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  on 
the  face  of  the  earth, but  in  the  deductions  we  mnst 
necessarily  draw  from  them  if  true-  If  there  were  a 
plurality  of  creations  of  man,  simultaneous  or  successive j 
Adam  not  being  the  first,  what  becomes  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Fall  ?  and  what  of  the  Atonement,  which  is  co-ex- 
tensive in  its  operation  ?   The  first  Adam  and  the  second 

Kecution  of  these  ferocious  beasts.  .  *  ,  ,  Evidence  oould  ha  ttocu- 
mulated  to  aliow^Tve  wiU  not  say  the  imfnobabilitji  but  c^m  the  iinpos- 
eibihty  of  auppodng,  tbat  ouiuiEUis  and  plants  wore  ci^nted  iu  single 
pairs,  and  fissiiined  after warda  thdr  present  diatributioa." 
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Adaio  Are,  in  Scripture,  opposed  or  contiiasted  with  eath 
other.  As  in  the  one  all  died,  bo  in  the  other  all  are 
made  altre.  If  there  were  many  Adams  and  many 
Em,  the  terms  of  Scripture  must  be  rejected,  or  most 
be  understood  m  a  new  sense. 

In  New  England^  and  especially  in  Massachusettii 
and  the  neighhourhood  of  Boston^  the  feeling"  in  favaur 
of  Unitarian  doctrine  removes  from  the  minds  of  many 
diis  objection  to  the  reception  of  the  views  of  Agassis. 
Where  the  doetrlues  of  the  Fall  and  the  Atonement  aie 
t^gsrded  only  Christian  myths^  they  cannot  influence 
tikm  tEutkd  against  any  philosophical  view  which  implies 
ikaA  tbeae  doctrines  are  void  of  the  element  of  truth. 

Th^,  in  the  slave-holding  states,  and  generally  among 
the  n^nndcspising  part  of  the  population  of  J^ortli 
Ammm^  there  is  a  predisposition  to  adopt  a  professedly 
pUkmphieal  deduction  ^  to  hail  it  with  delight^  indeed^ 
wheal  announced  by  an  eminent  authority^ — to  the  efl'ect 
Uuii  raee^  of  men  are  primitive  and  persistent — that  the 
m&gm  was  %  separate  creation  from  the  white  man,  that 
he  wma  always  inferior  as  he  is  now^  and  that  he  is  des^ 
lined  so  to  remain  through  all  time. 

Not  only^  therefore^  have  the  views  of  Agassiz,  so  far 
ma  be  hm  ventured  to  expound  them,  received  many 
SisqppOftm  as  well  as  opponents,  but  they  have  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Union  added  greatly  to  his  individual 
pofkukrity. 

Now^  in  considering  questions  so  important  and  pro- 
found a»  these,  so  apparently  subversive  of  the  plain 
sense  of  Scripture,  there  caunot  be  a  doubt  that  Agassiz 
has  been  led  away,  by  his  well-known  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament, to  a  too  hasty  promulgation  of  views  which 
sre  very  far  from  being  substantiated.  He  believes  the 
evidence  sufficiently  strong  to  jpro^e  that  varieties  in  the 
human  and  other  species  are  primitivej  aud  he  contends 
that  his  extensive  knowledge  of  natural  history  mak 
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him  a  better  judge  than  others  arCj  of  the  extent  and 
value  of  this  evidence. 

NoWj  the  merit  of  great  knowledge  in  his  own  depart- 
ments must  undoubtedly  be  conceded  to  Aga&sizj  and 
any  opinion  supported  by  the  weight  of  his  name  is 
entitled  to  be  received  with  a  degree  of  respect.  And 
the  more  so,  that  he  has  -been  hitherto  favourably 
known  as  a  defender  of  Christianity  against  the  errors 
of  the  Vestiges*  The  custom^  often  followed  in  this 
country,  of  answering  unchristian  views  by  casting 
obloquy  on  the  author  of  theraj  will  not  answer  the  end 
in  this  case*  The  assertions  of  Agaasiz  must  be  looked 
fully  in  the  facCj  and  fairly  met — by  men  who  know  his 
own  subject  as  well  as  himself j  or  who  have  made  them- 
selves fully  master  of  the  groups  of  facts  upon  which  he 
chiefly  relies. 

I  believe  that  before  a  calm  lover  of  truthj  cooler  and 
sounder  in  reasoning,  the  supposed  evidence  relied  on  by 
Agassiz  will  for  the  moat  part  disappear,  and  that  the 
truth  will  come  out  the  clearer  for  tbe  trial. 

At  the  same  time,  as  natural  knowledge  advances, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  review  the  interpretation  or 
meaning  we  have  been  accustomed  to  attach  to  certain 
wordsj  phrases,  or  passages  of  Scripture  —  to  separate 
their  supposed  or  receivedj  from  their  necessary  meaning 
—  and  thus  to  rid  ourselves  of  interpretations  which  j 
not  being  necessary,  may  be  represented  as  inconsistent 
with  tbe  known  laws  of  nature,* 

*  Thai  I  may  not  be  mimitLdai^tood  aa  to  tbe  kind  of  couceseiozm 
odverbed  to  in  the  textj  I  appond^  by  way  of  Ulugtration^  the  foUowing 
passage  from  a  recent  work  by  the  Rsv,  Dr  King  " — 

**  1  havo  foiind  siomo  persona  startled  at  the  idea  that  tho  woddj  as  it 
o]ddted  before  the  ct'ention  and  transgression  of  man^  prcsontBj  in  tko 
delinoations  of  geologieta,  so  little  that  is  paradisaical.  But  wheie  dous 
the  Bible  eay  that  the  whole  earth  waa  ever  a  paradise  ?  If  it  had  been 
&0,  what  need  would  them  have  been  for  any  paradise  at  all  ?  Eden 
wa3  brought  into  emtence,  if  we  are  to  believo  the  Scriptures  in  iuiuie- 
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And  farther,  it  is  worthy  the  es&nsi4eraticm  of  all 
the  friends  of  the  Christian  faith — ^that  in  oar  tijat  it 
appears  likely  that  Christianity  is  to  be  most  senotiali' 
ftgaailed  on  the  fietds  of  zoalogyf  companilive  aaatomj, 
geology  J  and  generally  of  the  sciences  of  ohserratioia. 
Those  whose  duty  and  profession  it  m  to  defend  mi 
Uphold  the  truths  of  Chriftiamtyj  ought  therefore  to 
aomewbat  familiar  with  these  fields  of  knowledge — to 
know  so  much,  at  lea^t,  as  to  enable  them,  when  need 
ftriseif  to  trayel  oyer  and  explore  them  witbotit  the  help 

M&ia  eonnectioii  with  the  creation  of  mui,  mid  its  peculiar  ddBg^ti 
were  fouud  only  withm  it^  owa  cnclomirea  A  wide  diierenjce,  tlioft^ 
fote^  botwoen  the  geaisral  condition  of  the  earth  and  the  ^Ecitics  of 
piirruiiRi;  is  altogether  conformable  to  the  Scriptural  nArrativG^ 

*^  Not  a  fcW|  howe^eri  ore  partieolarlj  shocked  to  think  that 
fomalttl  ihoidd  mdicate  the  ravBgea  of  death  among  the  brute  err 
it  p^odfi  auterior  to  the  fall  of  man-  Thej  have  beon  atscustomed 
ivgnrd  death  m  in  all  coms  the  clfect  of  ain^  and  thej  ^  cotifatmdjed 
to  hoar  of  ereatmiefi  having  died  in  the  earth  before  it  wm  tainted  or 
bhuhted  by  tmnBgreaston.  But  let  the  following  eondderation*  be  dulj 
wi^igbed:^U  If  hink  and  beasts  and  creeping  things  had  not  died, 
the  J  mn&t  have  been  immortal ;  and  wc  at  once  perceive  that  thej:^  is 
»n  unaultablenesa  in  the  nature  and  exteot  of  their  powers  to  the  inhe- 
fitanoe  of  immortalitj.  2.  The  suppcgltlou  of  ureiponBible  and  ixiilM 
4^realurea  djing  in  consequeaee  of  the  sin  of  man  is  a  mjateiious  exphk* 
nation  of  the  facta  j  and  instead  of  removing  the  diMculty,  only 
replacfli  it  hj  another.  3.  The  ciremnetanco  of  man  alone  having  been 
ereated  immortal,  is  not  at  all  more  wgoderftil  or  nnliiely,  than  that 
Hum  alone  ehotdd  have  been  created  rational.  There  ie  in  truth  a 
natural  fittiess  that  theue  wonders  should  go  together — H^aon  and 
Immortality,  As  eternal  life  appeara  inappropriate  to  an  in^otj  ho,  on 
the  other  hacid,  a  dnration  equally  brief  with  that  of  the  brutes  appear 
inappropriate  to  the  faculties  and  aifections,  the  retrospects  andj  an"' 
pationa,  of  the  soul  of  man.  The  immortJility  of  the  human  bodj, 
the  happy  immortality  of  the  human  spirit,  were^  however^,  made  eott* 
ditional  on  obedience.  The  apostasy  of  our  race  brought  sad  derange^ 
jjaetit  aver  this  seendy  order ;  but  surely  the  conisequencets  have  not 
veen  more  disafitrous  than  might  have  b(^en  anticipated  feom  the 
acknowledged  entrance  of  moral  evil.  4,  The  Scriptures  advanoe 
nothing  at  vanance  with  tUe^e  statements.  They  tell  ua  of  no  tree  of 
life,  of  which  the  lower  animals  might  eat  and  live  for  over ;  nor  do 
ey  ^ve  ua  the  ^ightssA  hint  that  such  creatures  eJtpire^  because  our 
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of  a  guide  or  interpreter,  and  to  meet  the  enemy  to  be 
encountered  on  the  ground  he  may  himself  have  chosen. 
But  these  are  the  very  departments  of  knowledge  from 
the  study  of  which,  in  our  universities,  the  future  teachers 
and  defenders  of  Christianity  from  the  pulpit  are  syste- 
matically excluded.  How  many  of  our  clergy,  of  any 
Benomination,  were  able  to  expose  the  errors  of  the 
vestiges  ?  How  many  are  now  able  successfully  to 
encounter  the  new  infidelities  of  Agassiz  ?  * 

first  parents  partook  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  That 
brutes  die  because  man  has  sinned,  has  been  asserted  innumerable 
times  by  divines  of  eminence  ;  but  I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  any  critical  examination  of  the  few  texts  which  have  been  supposed 
to  favour  this  idea,  as  they  have  scarcely  even  a  semblance  of  giving  it 
any  countenance.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that '  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  by  sin ; '  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Apostle,  in  so  expressing  him- 
self, used  the  language  in  relation  to  man,  for  he  adds, '  and  so  death 
passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.'  (Romans,  v.  12.)  The 
death  of  animals  is  a  fact  in  the  course  of  nature,  the  truth  of  which  all 
parties  must  admit.  It  creates,  however,  no  special  difficulty  to  the 
reception  of  our  holy  faith,  for  it  contradicts  in  no  way  whatever 
either  the  Scriptural  narrative  or  Christian  doctrine.  This  objection, 
when  justly  viewed,  only  shows,  then,  how  much  safer  we  are  with  th^ 
Scriptures  themselves,  as  our  rule  of  faith  and  manners,  than  with  the 
most  ably  executed  and  generally  received  systems  of  theology." — 
Qeology  amd  Religion,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  King. 

*  A  work  against  the  views  of  Agassiz  has  already  been  published 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Smyth  of  Charlestown,  on  the  Unity  of  the  Human 
Race — in  which  Agassiz's  positions  and  theory  are  reviewed. 
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Etherisation  at  Boston.  —  Hospital  and  medical  schooL — Mammoth  :. 
skeleton. — Improvement  of  the  negro  race. — Quincy  and  Braintree.  - 
— Expense  of  clearing  land. — Apple,  pear,  and  peach  borers. — Husk 
of  Indian  com. — Hock  from  the  Catawba  grape.  —  Vineyards  of  the  f 
Ohio  river. — Agricultural  implement  stores. — Importers  and  jobbera  ' 
at  Boston. — Oerman  hosiery  excluding  English. — Smuggling  into 
Canada.  —  (Sallantry  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature.  —  Heasons  of  [ 
divorce  in  the  different  States.  —  Position  of  the  female  sex  in  the 
United  States.  —  Proportion  of  male  and  female  inmiigrants.— High 
price  of  native-bom  females. — Corresponding  depression  of  females  at 
home. — Plymouth  and  Forefathers*  Bock. — Poor  soil. — Laboureis  and 
their  wages. — Pilgrim  hall  and  graveyard. — The  clam,  a  valuable  and 
abundant  shell-fish. — A  clam  bake. — Cultivation  of  cranberries.— 
Fresh  water  in  sand-banks. — ^Anniversary  addresses  and  the  PUgrim 
forefathers. — Their  alleged  great  lights,  and  their  tendency  to  perse- 
cution.— Providence  in  Rhode  Island.  —  Farming  in  this  State.— 
Position  of  the  agricultural  class. — Brown  University. —  Causes  of  its 
declension. — The  existing  universities  do  not  supply  what  the  most 
progressive  classes  of  society  require. — Comparative  lowering  of  the 
professions. — Right  of  all  to  an  education  adapted  to  the  pursuits  of 

',  their  after  life.  —  Civilisation  progressing  in  the  line  of  material 
development. — Proposed  changes  and  new  courses  of  study  in  Brown 
University,  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  community. — Con- 
stitution and  success  of  the  University  of  Yiiginia. 

March  1. — One  of  the  most  interesting  applications  of 
\nodem  science  to  human  comfort  —  the  practice  of 
etherisation — had  its  origin  in  Boston.  The  gentlemen 
to  whom  the  world  owes  this  happy  application,  are  Dr 
Charles  T.  Jackson,  who  discovered  and  announced  the 
principle,  and  Dr  J.  C.  Warren,  who  first  applied  it  in 
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practice.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaiotance 
of  both  gentlemen  J  and  was  indebted  to  them  for  many 
civiHtics. 

I  accompanied  Dr  Warren  to-day  to  the  hospital,  and 
j  was  present  daring  the  performance  of  several  succesafal 
■fcflperations  under  the  influence  of  the  etherising  agent* 
^^^at  which  ia  preferred  by  Dr  Warren  ib  wLat  ia  called 
rchloric  ether — a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  chloroform* 

This  hospital  of  Boston  differs  from  most  of  our 
public  institutions  of  the  kindj  in  having  sets  of  rooms 
for  paying  patients*  These  looked  very  comfortable ; 
and  very  respectable  people  are  in  the  habit  of  occupying 
them.  For  a  handsome  room,  board,  and  all  attendance, 
ten  dollars  a-wcek  was  the  rate  of  charge* 

My  stay  in  Boaton  happened  to  be  during  the  time  of 
die  excitement  caused  by  the  murder  of  Dr  Parkman, 
and  the  trial  of  his  murderer,  Dr  Webster.  1  therefore 
willingly  accompanied  Dr  Warren  to  the  medical  school, 
\  and  to  the  class-room  of  Dr  Webster*  Thia  school  is  the 
medical  branch  of  the  university  at  Harvard  j  and  is 
attended  by  about  oub  hundred  and  thirty  students.  Dr 
Warren  has  been  a  great  benefactor  to  itj  having  pre- 
sented to  the  museum  his  large  anatomical  collections ; 
and  the  late  Dr  Parkman  was  another  of  its  liberal 
friends, 

I  was  on  a  subsequent  occasion  indebted  to  Dr 
Warren  for  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  enormous 
and  unique  skeleton  of  the  Mastodon  found  at  Newburg,' 
in  New  York,  which  is  in  his  possession.    It  is  nearly 

I twelve  feet  high — ^is  most  complete,  ahnoat  every  bone 
being  preserved,  and  its  parts  are  admirably  put  together. 
fThe  tusks  are  fourteen  feet  in  length  j  and  the  auimalj 
mhen  alive,  ia  estimated  to  have  weighed  nine  tona.^"^ 
'  *  A  ton  aud  a.  half  is  abotit  the  heayiast  weiglit  to  whicli  tho  largest 
of  our  liigh-bred  buUa  ia  ever  fed. 
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It  is  far  back,  compared  with  human  historj,  since  this 
animal  was  clothed  with  flesh ;  and  yet  in  the  history  of 
the  continent  it  is  but  as  it  were  the  other  day  since  he 
and  others  of  his  huge  race  threaded  the  woods  which 
overspread  the  vast  area  between  the  Hudson  and  the 
Mississippi. 

To  contain  this  great  skeleton,    Dr   Warren  hrf 
erected  a  separate  building,  in  which  are  many  oth^ 
fossil  fragments  of  similar  animals,  and  the  almost  entire 
remains  of  a  fossil  Zeuglodon  from  the  eocene  deposits  I 
of  the  Carolinas.    Boston  is  celebrated  for  the  liberality  . 
of  its  citizens  towards  public  institutions  ;  and  several  of  : 
those  which  are  connected  more  or  less  closely  with  ! 
natural  history  are  cherishing  hopes  that  Dr  Warren  ! 
may  select  them  to  inherit  these  noble  relics  of  the  ' 
animal  aborigines  of  North  America. 

Another  part  of  Dr  Warren's  collections  which  interested 
me  much,  was  that  of  skulls  of  the  different  races  of  men; 
not  merely  as  a  general  collection — for  such  are  to  be  seen 
now  in  almost  every  capital  city — but  because  of  the  special 
illustrations  it  contained  of  the  heads  of  the  negro  race. 
It  has  been  stated  by  persons  worthy  of  credit,  that  the 
older  buried  skulls  of  the  negro  race,  disinterred  from 
the  negro  burying-ground  at  New  York,  are  much 
thicker,  and  indicate  a  less  intellectual  character,  than 
those  of  more  modem  date.  Dr  Warren  showed  me,  m 
his  collection,  skulls  of  pure  negroes  of  full  blood,  which 
he  assured  me  were  of  enlarged  size,  and  manifested 
greater  signs  of  intellectual  capacity ;  and  he  expressed 
to  me  his  conviction,  that  the  negro  race,  by  long  resid- 
ence in  this  more  intellectual  country,  was  itself  becoming 
more  intellectual.  This  is  certainly  in  consonance  with 
one's  hopes  and  wishes  for  this  unhappy  race,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  ideas  of  Blumenbach.  But  the 
upholders  of  the  permanence  and  inalterability  of  pure 
races,  meet  us  with  the  objection,  "  that  there  are  in 
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Africa  different  tribes  with  different  degrees  of  mtellec- 
tual  endowiaent ;  and  that,  to  prove  our  case^  we  must 
trace  the  same  family  always  mixing  mth  the  same 
blood  for  a  couple  of  centuriesj  and  show  that  the  last 
of  the  successive  generations  is  wiser  and  nobler  in  mind 
than  the  first.  Though  this  has  not  been  done,  I  am 
not  willing  to  estimate  lightly  the  matured  opinion  of 
so  old  and  practised  an  observer  as  Dr  Warren. 

March  lAtJi, — -The  ground  was  now  free  from  snow, 
and  admitted  of  observations  being  made  upon  the  nature 
and  capabilities  of  the  surface*  I  spent  this  day,  there- 
fore, in  a  visit  to  a  Mr  French,  at  Braintree,  about  a 
dozen  miles  from  Bostonj  along  the  Old  Colony  railroad* 
As  far  as  Quincy,  about  seven  miles,  the  road  runs 
over  swamps  and  through  hills  of  sand  and  slaty  gravel. 
Upon  these  latter  rests  the  poor  soil  upon  which  the 
early  Bostonian  settlers  grew  their  Indian  corn,  as  the  red 
men  they  displaced  had  grown  it  there  before  them.  In 
this  township  (Qnincy)  are  the  patera al  seats  of  the 
Quincys  and  the  Adams,  among  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  early  names  of  the  colony.  These  retain  still  the 
first  farms  w^hich  were  the  early  rural  homes  of  their 
respective  families. 

Around  the  village  of  Quincy  there  is  some  better 
land,  bat  it  becomes  heavier  and  less  sandy  at  Braintree, 
Here,  however,  it  is  or  has  been  loaded  with  numerous 
boulders,  often  of  large  size,  consisting  chiefly  of  granite, 
but  mixed  with  occasional  masses  of  roetamorphic  slate j 
and  of  red  sandstone  conglomerate.  The  original  cost 
of  this  land  to  its  owners  may  have  been  trifling ;  but 
nobody  can  say  what  it  has  cost  to  clear  it  of  stones  and 
bring  it  into  a  condition  in  which  the  plough  can  make  a 
straight  w^ay  through  it.  Mr  French  owns  a  farm  of 
200  acres  J  and  I  walked  over  one  or  two  fields,  long 
cleared  of  wood  and  kept  in  poor  pasturej  which  he  w^as 
now  clearing  of  stones  with  the  view  of  adding  to  the 
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extent  of  liia  better  land.  To  clear  such  land,  and  to 
baild  up  the  stones  into  a  fence  round  a  six  or  eighi 
acre  field,  cost  him  at  tbe  rate  of  150  dollars  (30  g^uineaft) 
an  acre*  Tlie  increased  value  of  the  land  would  acaroely 
equal  this  large  outlay ;  but  I  found  here  more  of  the 
love  of  paternal  acres  —  of  a  desire  to  improve  and 
embellmli^  beeaiiBe  tlie  place  is  a  tnan's  own^  and  he 
to  reap  both  the  profit  and  the  pleasure  of  it niore  of 
what  we  thiok  and  feel  at  home  upon  sueb  m attars,  in 
short,  tlian  I  bad  yet  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Union*    Each  succeeding  occupier  does  something  to 

better  or  increase  the  available  surface :  and  it  is  in 

* 

this  way  that  the  wealth  made  in  the  city  is  poured  out 
upon  the  rural  districts,  binding  together  city  and 
country,  and  increasing^  by  every  improvement,  eveo 
when  it  doea  not  repay  the  man  who  makes  it,  the 
permanent  wealth  and  resources  of  the  State. 

I  here  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted,  by 
personal  observation,  with  a  class  of  tree-destroyerSj 
which  are  comparattveltf  unknown  in  our  own  cottntrr. 
Theae  are  the  borers.  This  clasa  of  insects  is  very 
eharaeteristic  of  Northern  America,  and  very  abimdant 
in  individuals,  species,  and  genera.  The  habit  of  boring 
IS  one  by  which  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  region  where 
the  severity  of  the  winter's  frost  destroys  all  injects  which 
have  not  provided  themselves  with  an  adequate  shelter. 

The  apple-borer  is  the  larva  of  a  beetle  called  Super  da 
Mvittaiaj  which  attains  a  lengtli  of  a  half  to  three-fourths 
of  an  inch*  In  June  and  July  this  beetle  lays  its  eggs 
upon  the  bark  of  the  tree  near  the  root  during  the  night* 
The  white  fleshy  grub,  hatched  from  these  eggs,  cuts  a 
passage  for  itself  through  the  bark,  and  bores  into  the 
body  of  the  wood,  casting  its  borings  behind.  It  remains 
here  two  or  three  years  in  the  larva  state,  during  which 
time  it  ascends  the  trunk  probably  ten  or  twelve^  or  even 
more  J  inches,  and  is  found  at  the  end  of  its  wanderings 
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covered  only  by  the  bark.  Here  it  h  transformed  ;  and, 
casting'  off  its  proper  skin  in  the  month  of  Junej  it  comci 
forth  a  perfect  beetlOj  to  deposit  its  eg^s  as  before j  and 
give  birtb  to  a  new  geueration  of  pests,  I  saw  the  stems  of 
youag  trees  cut  down  in  Mr  Frenches  orchard  as  useless, 
which,  though  scarcely  thicker  than  my  arm,  were  abso- 
lutely riddled  with  holes,  ascending  from  four  to  eight 
inches,  chiefly  through  the  exterior  inch  of  the  wood. 
The  cure  is  to  spread  lime  round  the  roots  during  the 
summer  and  autumn j  with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
deposition  of  the  eggs,  and  to  bare  the  foot  of  the  stem, 
and  follow  into  their  holes,  with  a  crooked  wire,  those 
larvae  which  have  already  secured  an  enti^ance. 

The  pear  and  peach  trees  also  are  each  attacked  by 
their  own  borers,  which  are  species  of  Egeria^  a  genus 
which  inhabits  the  stems  of  our  European  currant-bush, 
The  beautiful  sugar-maple  is  often  destroyed  by  a 
coleopterous  borer  called  Clytus  specwsus.  The  magni- 
ficent American  elm  is  subject  to  a  similar  visitation ; 
and  scarcely  a  tree  of  any  value  has  not,  in  this  country^ 
its  own  enemy  with  a  boring  propensity.  Even  the 
squash  is  attacked  by  a  borer,  [Eg&ria  mcurbitm^)  which 
frequently — as  was  the  case  with  Jonah's  gourd — causes 
the  plant  to  die  suddenly  down  to  the  root. 

At  a  corn-mill  on  Mr  French's  farm,  I  found  the 
stones  in  operation,  crushing  into  coarse  powder  for 
animal  food  a  beautiful  sample  of  yellow  southern 
Indian  com.  No  one  can  go  to  the  United  States 
without  interesting  himself  more  or  less  with  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  this  magnificent  and  prolific  grain  m 
cultivated  and  manufactured  into  food  for  man  and 
beast-  I  embraced  the  opportunity  of  collecting  some 
of  the  pure  bran,  or  outer  husk  of  the  corn,  which  is 
difficult  to  separate  so  completely  as  is  done  in  the  mill, 
with  the  view  of  examining  whether,  like  the  bran  of 
wheat,  it  contained  a  large  percentage  of  what  is  con- 
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odved  to  be  tbe  mmde^omhig  mgredient  of  antBul  food. 
Tbe  remilt  of  snaljries,  made  micm  mj  retmn  horn, 
Aows  Ibst  it  contains,  in  a  hundred  parts. 


Aj  Ukm  Iran  tbe  mill,  14-75 
Alkr  drying  at  300^  Fah,  — 
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Like  the  bran  of  wbeat,  thereforei  it  is  rich  in  na^icii- 
lar  matter,  and  should  be  caretuUj  preserred  and  given  as 
food.  Or  it  maj  be  profitably  used  as  a  mantm  in 
ctrenmstances  where  natural  or  artifieial  moisttire  in  tie 
soil  enable  it  to  decaj  with  ^dicknt  rapidity  to  inpply 
the  wants  of  the  plant  that  h  intended  to  be  fed  by  it. 

At  dmoer,  Mr  French  treated  me  to  a  bottle  of 
American  wine  from  the  vineyard  of  llr  L#on^worth  of 
Cincifinat],  on  the  Ohio,  probably  the  best-known 
among  Traniiatlantic  grape-growers*  This  was  pre- 
pared from  the  Catawba  grape,  a  native  variety,  and 
was  a  ipecies  of  dry  hock,  with  a  peculiar  bonquet  and 
flavour.  This  grape^  according  to  Mr  Longworth^  pro- 
duces, in  the  bands  of  a  skilful  win^-cooper^  bock  of  all 
varieties  equal  to  the  imported,  and  champagne  of  the 
very  first  quality, 

ilr  Longworth  has  himself  twenty  acres  in  vineyard| 
under  the  care  of  Germans  and  Swiss  i  and  tbe  large 
German  population  on  the  Ohio  are  every  year  plantm 
new  vineyards,  so  that  he  states  bis  belief  that  this  river^ 
in  the  course  of  the  next  century,  wiU  be  as  celebrated 
for  its  wine  m  the  Bhine.^^  Tbe  be^t  crop  he  has  seen, 
was  on  the  vineyard  of  a  neighbour  which  yielded  from 
the  Catawba  grape  900  gallons  an  acre.  A  foiirteentb 
of  an  acre,  from  the  best  part  of  one  of  his  own  vine- 
yards, yielded  at  the  rate  of  1470  gallons  an  acre.  The 
wine  meets  a  ready  sale  among  the  German  population^ 
at  prices  varying  from  73  cents  to  \\  dollais  a  gallon* 

Several  other  native  varieties  are  cultivated,  one  of 
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which^  the  Cape  grape^  yields  a  rough  red  acid  wine, 
resembling — and,  when  doctored  with  brandy,  equal  to 
— the  TenerifFe.  Forei^  grapes  also  thrive  well  with 
proper  culturej  and  with  proper  shelter  and  warmth ;  but 
they  do  not  become  acclimatised.  The  native  varieties 
alone  seem  fitted  to  be  grown  extensively  and  profitably 
for  the  manufacture  of  wine. 

Among  the  characteriatics  of  Boston  which  appeared 
to  me  to  show  how  much  more  intimately  the  agricul- 
tural interest  is  here  interwoven  with  daily  hfcj  than  in 
English  towns  of  equal  sizcj  were  the  numerous  stores  or 
shops  which  announced  themselves  as  dealing  in  agri- 
cultural  implementSj  seeda,  and  other  wares  specially 
adapted  to  the  farmer.  For  the  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing one  of  the  largest  of  these,  and  for  many  other 
civilitiesj  I  was  indebted  to  President  Quincy,  The 
store  itself  was  very  extensive — the  articles  dealt  in 
numerous  and  varied— the  assortment  of  implements 
adapted  to  all  branches  of  husbandry  very  large,  and 
the  different  forms  of  the  same  implement  preferred  in 
and  prepared  for  diflFerent  parts  of  the  country,  very 
interesting  to  examine.  The  proprietor  informed  me 
that  he  had  lately  sold  to  one  individual,  and  shipped  for 
LondoDj  one  hundred  ploughsj  of  a  description  com- 
monly used  in  this  country,  which  cuts  a  furrow  seven 
or  eight  inches  deep  by  sixteen  wide,  and  lays  it  over 
quite  flat*  A  strong  recommendation  of  this  tool  to 
lazy  ploughmen  is,  that,  if  tlie  ground  be  flat,  it  will 
traverse  the  field  and  do  its  work  without  hands,  re- 
quiring assistance  only  at  the  tuniings.  This  fact  was 
told  me  with  the  slightest  possible  exhibition  of  exulta- 
tion, and  it  was  a  proper  subject  for  a  little  pride  in  a 
Boston  implement-manufacturer.  Our  Ransoms  and 
Slights  are  not  easy  to  beat  in  first-rate  tools  for  first- 
rate  workmen ;  but  if  Mason  &  Co.  of  Host  on  can 
supply  the  English  farmer  with  a  cheaper  tool  of  equal 
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quality,  then  it  is  due,  not  merely  to  tbe  fknner^s  pnrscj 
but  to  the  cause  of  mechanical  improTemeiit,  tfaji  tfcfi 
EngliBli  fields  should  be  turned  o¥er  for  m  time  hf 
Amoriean  ploughs. 

Miirch  IG^ — I  Yislted  this  forenoon  the  wareboirae of 
an  importer  of  hosiery  goods  in  Pearl  Street^  the  eentn 
of  the  import  business  of  the  city*  There  are  Iiere 
three  classes  of  merchants  through  whose  hands  im- 
ported goods  go  before  they  reach  the  consomer  j  aod, 
therefore,  besides  freight,  charges^  and  dQties,  thm 
profits  to  be  added  to  the  price.  The  importer  seOi  lo 
the  jobber  on  eight -months  bills.  These  jobbers  seU  lo 
the  storekeepers  in  town  and  country,  at  twelve  to 
eighteen  months'  credit ;  making  together  nearly  two 
years*  interest,  at  six  or  seven  per  cent,  to  be  added  to 
the  other  items  which  go  to  make  up  the  price  to  tbe 
consumer.  With  the  opportunity  of  selhii^  directly  to 
the  storekeepers — which  the  New  England  manufac- 
turers  possess — they  ought  to  be  able  to  undersell 
British  merchants,  whliout  the  protection  of  a  thirtf 
per  cent  duty.  In  truth,  this  duty,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
remarked,  seemB  likely  to  act  more  in  crippling^  the 
energies  of  the  acute  and  intelligent  New  Englander, 
than  in  promoting  the  general  welfare  or  the  ultimate 
and  sure  dcTelopmeut  of  the  manufacturing  capabilities 
of  the  country. 

In  light  cotton  hosiery,  the  Gennans  are  beating 
the  English  manufacturers  of  Nottingham  and  Lough- 
borough out  of  this  market*  The  latter  cannotj  or  wiU 
not,  make  them  so  hght  and  cheap.  Their  good.^  are 
confessedly  better ;  but  my  informant  said  he  had  tried 
in  vain  to  induce  the  party  he  dealt  with,  during  his 
visits  to  Loughborough,  to  make  the  kind  of  goods  he 
wanted;  and  he  was  against  his  will  driven  to  the 
Gerraansj  who  would  make  him  anything.  This  thin 
very  light  hosiery — stockings  and  shirts — h  imported 
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for  the  louthern  market.  It  eeems  strange  that,  with 
means  of  direct  intercourse j  the  merchants  in  the  large 
southern  towns  should  come  to  Boston  and  New  York 
to  buy  British  and  German  goods.  They  are  them- 
selvea  beginning  to  be  alive  to  tliia  fact ;  and  direct 
commerce  with  Europe  is  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  slave  States  propose  gradually  to  loosen  their  depen- 
dence upon  the  free  States  of  the  north-east. 

In  heavy  spun  silk  hose  for  the  extreme  North 
American  markctj  the  English  makers  cannot  compete 
with  the  Americans  themselves.  Heavy  spun  silk  wove 
shirts^  costing  60  dollars  a  dozen,  wholesale,  are  made 
for  the  colder  regions.  Strong  woollen  hosiery  is  also 
made  in  the  New  England  States,  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  English,  and  is  manufactured  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  being  smuggled  across  the  Canadian 
border ! 

I  had  seen  considerable  interest  at  various  times 
excited,  where  I  happened  to  be,  by  the  proceedings  in 
the  case  of  Power  the  actor ^  before  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvaniaj  for  a  divorce ;  and  by  the  documents 
which  from  time  to  time  were  published  in  connection 
with  it.  But  this  interest  was  nothing  compared  with 
that  %vhich  I  found  agitating  all  the  party  at  the  break- 
fast table  this  morningj  in  consequence  of  an  advertise- 
ment that  a  certain  Mr  Laurence  of  Boston  would  not 
in  future  be  answerable  for  his  wife^s  debts.  The 
gentleman  and  his  connections  were  well  known  in 
Boston.  The  lady  was  from  Kentucky,  where  she 
and  her  family  were  also  well  known  and  very  popular* 
One  of  our  party,  who  was  from  Louisville,  where  the 
Kentucky  legislature  was  then  in  session,  was  especially 
indignant  at  the  insult  offered  to  the  State j  as  he  said,  by 
this  advertisement,  and  was  sure  that  something  serious 
either  would  or  ought  to  follow  by  way  of  wiping  it  out- 

Shortly  after,  it  appeared  by  the  public  prints  that 
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Icgidatttre  of  Xentnekj  bad  taken  the 
axtmnely  gallaot  view  of  the  matter— lia^^ing  panel  m 
rasoIuttQii,  bj  way  of  mstniction  to  the  <x>ixrts  cuf  law, 
tliat  It  ^ould  hereafter  be  conBidered  a  reasonable 
gronnd  of  application  for  a  divorce,  that  tlie  ha&band  bad 
adTertised  his  d^termiiiatjoa  not  to  pay  his  wife's  debts !  ^ 
In  general,  the  divorce  law  i$  much  less  strict  in  the 
United  States  than  with  us.  The  causes  for  which — 
besides  infidehty — it  can  be  obtained,  are  more  mimerons 
in  some  than  in  others ;  and  henc^  it  is  occasionally  fomul 
convenient  for  a  party  who  wishes  to  procore  a  ciiTorce, 
to  shift  his  residence  for  a  time  into  another  State.  Tbd 
following  summary  exhibits  briefly  the  reaaom  for 
which  a  divorce  can  be  claimed  according  to  the  laws  ot 
the  different  States : — 

Mmne, — Desertion  five  years  ;  joining  Shakers  ;  ii^ 
pri^nment  in  the  State  prison  or  penitentiary  five 
years ;  drunkenness  for  three  years, 

Kew  Mampskire. — Desertion,  or  absence ;  not  heard  of 
for  three  years ;  three  years'  neglect  of  fiuuily  •  ex- 
treme cruelty, 

MoMBOchusetU. — Imprisonment  seven  years. 

Mhod$  J*/an^jf.— Desertion  five  years ;  habitual  drniiken" 
ness ;  neglect  of  family ;  extreme  cruelty ;  "  and  also 
for  any  other  gross  misbehaviour  and  wickedness  in 
either  of  the  parties  repugnant  to,  and  in  violation  of, 
the  marriage  covenant^ 

ConnecticuL — Desertion  three  years  j  absence;  not  beard 
firom  for  seven  years, 

VermmL — Desertion  three  years ;  cruelty  ;  impiisoD- 
ment  three  years ;  absence  seven  years ;  neglect. 

New  Jersey. — Desertion  five  years- 

New  York^ — Imprisonment  two  years  in  a  State  prison ; 
incurable  insanity ;  belonging  five  years  to  a  sect 
whidi  forbids  marriage  (Shakers.) 
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P(3wn5y?t?anea— -Desertion  two  years ;  cruelty. 

Ohio* — Desertion  tbree  years  by  either  party  ;  extreme 
cruelty  ;  gross  neglect  j  habitual  di^unkennesa ;  thi^ee 
yeai-s""  actual  imprisonment, 

Indiana. — Cruelty  ;  habitual  drunkenness  ;  two  years^ 
imprisonment  ;  *^  and  any  other  causa  where  the 
court,  in  the  esereise  of  a  sound  discretion j  shall 
deem  it  reasonable  and  proper  that  a  divorce  be 
granted.''^ 

HUnois, — Desertion  two  years ;  cruelty ;  drmikenneas ; 

two  years'  impriBonment  for  crime, 
Michigan, — Desertion  two  years;  habitual  drunkenness; 

imprisonment  three  years- 
FtV^/ni£t.~Desertion ;  cruelty ;  drunkenness* 

Dehiwar^  \  Divorces  in  these  States  seem  to  be 
Georffta  '  j        entirely  left  to  the  Legislature* 

Tennwee- — Desertion  j  two  years'  imprisonment. 

Kmtucky. — Desertion  three  years ;  felony ;  neglect  to 
live  with  wife  or  husband;  joining  any  sect  which 
disavows  marriage. 

North  Carolina. — Desertion  ;  dninkenneaa  ;  or  any  other 
just  cause  in  discretion  of  court. 

Louisiana^ — Desertion  five  years  ;  cruelty ;  imprison- 
ment for  infamous  crime. 

Mississippi.— Desevtion  five  years, 

Missouri. — Desertion  two  years  ;  cruelty  ;  habitual 
drunkenness  two  years ;  vagrancy ;  chai*ging  wife 
with  infidelity, 

Arkansas. — Desertion  one  year ;  cruelty ;  imprisonment 
for  felony ;  drunkenness  one  year, 

Wisconsin. — Deaertion  for  two  years ;  cruelty ;  drunk- 
enness. 


In  all  parts  of  the  Union ^  it  appears,  from  this  sum- 
mary j  that  the  marriage  tie  can  ba  dissolved  without 
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great  difficulty  in  almost  every  coae.  IKToroes  an,  m 
coiuaequcQce,  much  mare  IVequent  thatt  with  us. 

It  caonot  tail  to  strike  tbe  reader  as  &ometluD«; 
strange,  that  a  grave  legislative  body  should  have  so 
readily  made  a  State  matter  of  the  case  of  Mrs  LanreHiOe, 
id  which  I  have  alluded.  But  it  is  accounted  for,  m  greit 
meagure,  by  the  more  uurestrieted  freedom  of  acd  ~ 
general  influence,  and  visible  power  conceded  to 
female  sex  in  the  United  States.  This  the  Euro 
perceives  soon  after  he  lands  in  the  Atlantic  States,  bat 
it  becomes  more  perceptible  as  he  proceeds  towards  the 
west*  There  female  conventions  are  occasionally  held 
for  the  purpose  of  upholdiDg  the  rights  of  women,  and 
of  demanding  an  equality  in  all  matters'witb  the  male  sex« 

At  first  sight  it  appears  difficult  to  account  for 
greater  forwardness  of  the  sex  we  are  accustome 
defer  to  as  the  weaker  and  gentler  and  more  ami 
as  well  as  more  loving  and  beautiful ;  and  yet  it  is 
an  unnatural  state  of  things  in  any  new  country  like  this. 

For  two  hundred  years  a  tide  of  emigration,  more  or 
less  powerful,  chiejly  of  the  male  sex^  has  been  flowing 
from  Europe  to  America.  As  soon  as  they  are  settled, 
these  men  look  out  for  wives  ;  andj  as  females  are 
scarce,  they  are  highly  prized^  much  sought  after, 
courted,  indulged,  and,  it  may  be,  ultimately  spoiled. 
Even  at  this  day,  when  the  facilities  for  -crossing  the 
sea  are  so  much  greater,  and  emigration  by  families  go 
much  more  frequent  than  formerly,  the  disproportion 
between  the  males  and  the  females  is  very  great.  Thm^ 
the  immigration  into  the  United  States,  during  the  three 
last  years,  consisted  of  males  and  females  respect! velj — 

ISI7.  im.  T&iaL 

Males,  138,939       136,128       179,253  454^20 

Females,  92,6!32       119,915  312,164 


Difiercnce,       36,582         43^236         59^338  142^156 
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Thug  J  in  three  years  ^  an  excess  of  no  less  than 
142j000  males  entered  the  States  from  Europe,  bringing 
in  as  many  extra  competitors  for  the  hands  of  the 
native-boni  American  females,  who  are  intended  only  to 
supply  wives  to  the  native-bom  American  men.  Then, 
as  the  emigrants  spread  tlj  em  selves  over  the  land,  the 
unmarried  females  among  them  are  picked  up  before 
they  have  proceeded  far  from  the  sea-board  5  and  thus 
the  scarcity  of  the  sex  increases  the  farther  westward 
we  go ;  and  the  value  at  which  they  are  estimated  by 
the  men  and  by  themselves  increaseSj  till,  in  the  Far 
Westj  they  attain  a  famine  price,  and  tliere  we  have 
the  paradise  of  women. 

The  same  state  of  things  exists  in  our  Australian 
colonies,  where  the  demand  for  female  emigrants  is 
constant  and  excessive. 

Those  persons,  I  believe,  are  wrong  who  see  in  the 
relation  of  the  sexes  in  the  United  States  only  an 
imitation  of  French  gallantry.  It  springs  naturally 
from  the  cause  I  have  mentioned,  which  is  therefore 
the  source,  not  only  of  the  less  retiring  manners  of 
the  females,  and  their  less  strict  submission  to  maternal 
restraint,  but  of  the  vices  complained  of  in  the  great 
cities,  and  of  the  amalgamation  which  has  been  the 
bugbear  of  the  southern  States. 

The  same  cause  has  operated  in  an  opposite  sense 
among  ourselves.  The  thousands  of  our  native  youth 
who  yearly  migrate  into  the  great  cities,  or  emigrate  to 
our  numerous  colonies,  or  to  the  States,  never  to  return, 
leave  behind  a  superfluity  of  the  other  sex.  And  thus, 
as  in  tlie  time  of  Medea,  if  a  woman  has  not  wherewithal 
to  buy  a  husband— beauty,  fortune,  connections — she 
must  wear  out  her  unsought  affections  upon  an  unvalued 
and  perhaps  laborious  life.  Hence  the  difference  which 
strikes  most,  and  most  immediately,  an  American  female 
when  she  leaves  her  own  country  and  travels  In  Great 
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Bfilftiii*  Time,  tlie  great  leveller,  wiQ  smooth  den 
these  difiereoees  too- 

Mmrch  18,— PlymdEth^  the  landiDg^-plaee,  and  the  siie 
of  the  first  settlement  of  the  pilgnm  forefathers  of  TStw 
£iiglaad,  is  a  spot  which  every  New  Koglander  wiafaet 
to  rait  at  least  once  in  his  life.  So  maBF  eloqaeDl 
adAnetaes  have  been  made  bj  leading  men  in  the  Stata 
at  the  ammai  commemoratioiis  of  the  day  of  landing^  tlut 
even  an  old  Englander  feels  a  curiosity  to  visit  the  spot, 
[f  it  were  only  to  en  able  Mm  more  clearly  to  distiografc 
between  the  romance  and  the  reality  in  what  is  said  aid 
written  regarding  iL 

By  the  Old-Colooy  railroadj  as  it  is  called^  the  traveller 

or  ought  to  be^  transported  in  a  couple  of  honn  to 
the  Plymooth  Boc^,  the  distance  being  only  37  milen 
The  time  I  was  eompeUed  to  spend  by  the  way  to^y 
was  nearly  twice  as  long. 

The  morning  was  cold  and  overcast  i  and  wbeti  I 
arrived  at  Plymouth,  at  half-past  ten  am.^  snow  had 
abneady  begun  to  fall,  and,  with  a  keen  north-east  wtodi 
conttnned  to  drift  along  during  nearly  the  whole  day. 
It  was  not  propitions  weather,  therefore,  for  an  inspection 
of  the  town  aad  neighbourhoodj  though  it  recalled  mom 
correctly  the  appearance  of  the  place,  and  of  the  incleinent 
season  which  the  early  pilgrims  had  to  encounter  m 
erectiug  their  first  huts  and  houses  hi  this  new  worid. 

The  goil  is  very  poor  and  sandy  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  and  the  adjoining  township,  fitted  only  for  tbe 
growth  of  rye  and  poor  Indian  com.  Large  tracts  oi 
can  only  be  profitably  covered  with  woodj  and  remai 
now  very  much  in  the  state  Lu  which  the  first  emigrmtiti 
found  it.  It  was  but  an  inhospitable  conntty  for  the 
pilgrims  to  force  their  food  from,  and  they  had  oflea  to 
eke  out  their  winter's  stores — ^  sometimes  to  depend 
altogether — on  the  fish  and  clama  of  the  bay  and  river 
for  their  support. 
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The  wages  of  farm-labourers  in  this  clistrict  vary 
from  12  to  18  dollars  with  board,  and  averages  about 
16  dollars  a  month*  There  used  to  be  plenty  of  hai*dy 
fellows  from  Vermont — who  are  to  Massachusetts  what 
the  Highlanders  used  to  be  to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
the  Dalecarliatis  to  Stockholm,  and  tlie  WestphalianB  to 
Holland— who  were  content  with  10  or  12  doDars  a 
month ;  but  California  has  carried  olF  many  of  these,  and 
of  other  workpeople  as  well,  and  has  thus  raised  the 
wages  of  those  who  remain.  Labour  is,  therefore,  in 
little  request  among  the  farmers  of  the  region  around 
Plymouth.  Many  think  it  more  profitable  to  allow  the 
ancient  forests  to  spring  up  again  than  to  continue  to 
till  it*  Many  even  plant  pitch-pine»  {pinus  tcada^ 
mixed  in  some  better  places  with  white-pine  and  scrub- 
oakj  where  poor  grain-crops  used  to  be  reaped*  The 
trees  grow  rapidly  at  first,  and  are  cut  down,  like  our 
copses  J  at  the  end  of  about  twenty  years,  chiefly  for 
firewood, 

I  visited  the  Pilgrim  Hall,  and  looked  at  the  relics  of 
the  settlers  who  came  over  In  the  May  Flower,  though 
the  brevity  of  my  inspection  rather  shocked  the  religious 
feelmgs  of  the  old  devotee  to  whose  care  the  cold  room 
was  consigned.  The  old  grave-yard  of  the  forefathers 
had  more  interest  for  me,  and  the  site  of  the  ancient 
church,  and  the  hill-top  from  which  they  so  frequently 
looked  seaward  for  supplies,  and  the  spot  on  which  the 
old  fort  stood,  where  they  so  often  feared  and  awaited 
the  attacks  of  their  Indian  neighbours. 

The  old  grave-yard,  where  the  bones  of  the  earliest 
Saxon  settlers  in  New  England  have  mouldered  to  dust, 
is  now  covered  by  ambitious  slabs  of  white  marble, 
mingling  their  youUiful  colours  with  the  sombre  hues  of 
the  dark  gray  flag-stones,  which  mark  the  heads  of  the 
oldest  graves.  It  is  still  a  public  cemetery,  in  which  any 
one  may  claim  a  right  to  be  buried  j  but  the  simple 
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eqtialitj      the  old  time  hm  gmBj  atid  the  ridi 
deserted  the  more  memorable  spot  for  a  new  cemi 
which  has  been  laid  out  on  another  IiiU  about  a 
higher  up  tlie  stream,  and  orerlcjoking  the  lake  wtuch 
the  early  settlers  speak  of  in  their  letters,  and  hoped  to 
make  useful  to  themselres  by-and-by, 

Plymouth  id  Btill  a  amdl  town,  but  a  clean  and  cim- 
fortable  one,  where  the  traveller  may  spend  an  agreesbla 
day,  if  he  be  more  favoured  by  the  weather  than  I  wai. 
It  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  its  fisheries  of  cod,  mackerel, 
and  halibut)  and  upon  its  clams.  It  has  about  forty, 
vessels  engaged  in  the  trade;  but  competition  hai 
leaaened  its  profits,  and  in  consequence  the  prosperity  of 
the  town.  In  the  summer  the  vessels  go  to  the  fiBhingj 
in  the  autumn  they  return  and  sort  their  fish^  and  in  Ike 
winter  take  them  south  and  bring  back  Bouthem  pro- 
duce. In  their  situation— which  secures  them  an  unfrozen 
harbour,  and  enables  them  to  go  to  sea  in  winter  as  well 
as  in  sammer^ — and  in  their  free  access  to  the  markets  of 
the  southern  States^they  have  hitherto  had  an  advantage 
over  the  more  northern  shipping* 

Forefathers'  Rock,  that  on  which  the  pilgrim-fathm 
landed,  appears  to  have  been  only  a  large  bouldeT} 
remarkable,  probably,  from  being  the  only  larg'e  stons 
whicli  the  sandy  beach  exhibited.  Half  of  it  has  beea 
blasted  ofi^j  and,  encircled  by  a  railing  and  inscription^ 
has  been  placed  in  front  of  the  Pilgrim  Hall ;  the  other 
half  remains  on  the  original  site,  now,  however,  in  the 
middle  of  a  street — the  formation  of  piers  and  jettya  hav 
ing  carried  the  modem  landing-place  farther  into  the  bay. 

Returning  to  a  large  hotel,  built  near  the  railway  tep- 
minus,  I  enjoyed  a  very  comfortable  dinner,  in  which  the 
chief  novelty  was  clam  soup*  As  a  native  and  local  disli 
it  was  appropriate,  and  welcome  to  one  who  was  in  search 
of  what  the  old  times  had  seen  and  been.  The  clam^ 
(Mifa  arenana^)  or  long  clam,  as  it  is  often  chilled,  to 
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tinguiah  it  from  the  round  clanij  ( Venu8  mercmaria^}  is 
a  most  valuable  gift  of  the  sea  to  the  m habit anta  of  the 
coast  of  New  England  and  New  York*  It  is  bj  many 
preferred  as  food  to  the  oyater — abounds  on  the  muddy 
and  saudj  flats  which  almost  everywhere  skirt  the  coast 
and  the  shoi'ea  of  the  creeks — ^and  is  accessible  to  all  as  the 
water  retires,  during  twelve  hoars  out  of  the  twenty- 
four*  It  is  large^  being  from  3  to  5  inches  long,  by  1^^  to 
2  inches  broad,  and  is  cooked  by  stewing  and  roasting, 
Abont  5000  bnahela  a-year  are  sold  in  Boaton  market, 
besides  the  eonntlcss  quantities  which  are  consumed  along 
the  coast.  In  Long  Island  the  pigs  are  accustomed  to 
dig  it  up  and  feed  upon  itj  as  they  are  said  to  do  the 
oysters  at  Shediac  in  New  Brunswick,  and  "  they  follow 
the  change  of  the  tides  with  unerring  sagacity*" 

It  is  also  one  of  the  best  baits  for  cod  and  haddock. 
For  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  therefore,  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  shell,  put  into  casks,  and  salted,  Seven  huahels  of 
clams  arc  rcqiiired  to  fill  odo  barrel,  and  of  these  6000, 
under  the  name  of  clam  bait^  are  put  up  every  year  along 
this  coast,  and  sold  at  six  or  seven  dollars  a  barrcL 

The  giant  clam,  {Mactra  gigantea^  which  attains  a 
size  of  6  inches  long  by  2^  broad  and  4  deep,  is  plenty 
in  numerous  places,  and  is  esteemed  by  many ;  but  it 
requires  long  stewing  to  make  it  tender.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  the  round  clam,  [Vemis  mercenaria^  which  is 
more  abundant  than  the  long  clam  towards  the  south. 
The  latter  is  sold  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  Boston 
market ;  and,  in  those  of  Nesv  York  and  Philadelphia, 
supersedes  almost  entirely  the  long  clam  of  the  north, 
and  is  as  much  esteemed.  From  the  purple  interior  of 
this  shell  the  wampum  or  shell-money  of  the  Indians  was 
prepared*  In  those  days  Long  Island  was  the  great 
Diine  from  wliich  the  supplies  of  wampum  were  obtained. 
A  clam  hake  is  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  pic- 
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fm^rn  to  die  sborai  of  Mmsmehmm^  and  Bbode 
It  b  a  relic,  I  loppoae,  of  tiie  Ijb&un  mo^  af 
cookinf  this  fisb.  A  bole  is  dog-  in  the  eartli  mbout  IH 
incliei  deep,  ^(1  lined  vilh  roond  stooes;.  In  tJtti  ft  6it 
1 1  lad  when  the  stDoes  arc  raffioeatly^liot,  a  bniM 
I  of  clams  b  tbfown  and  coTered  oirer  wid 
freA  le&^weed,  by  which  the  ste&m  is  kept  m.  Frepmi 
in  this  way,  thej  are  preferred  to  rach  as  are  cooked  m 
a  kitchen . 

Fartiea  of  ten  to  twentr  are  most  commoD  at  a  chm 
bake,  bnt  aometimea  a  hmidred  together  will  set  out  whh 
this,  among  other  things  in  ^iew^  far  their  day "9  amuse- 
ment. "  Chi  the  occasion  of  m  grand  politiail  meeting  ia 
faTOar  of  General  HarnsoD,  on  the  4di  of  July  ISK)^ 
nearly  10,000  persons  asaembled  in  Rhode  lalaod,  bt 
whom  a  clam  iake  and  a  chowder  were  prepared***  The 
chowder  is  a  stew  of  fish,  pork,  onions,  and  binh, 
generally  prepared  on  such  occaeioiis  &om  fish  ^attghl  on 
the  spot. 

Among  the  crops  cnltivated  on  a  large  Bcale  in  Maa»" 
cb  use  its,  which  thrive  on  the  peaty  spota  occnifiag 
among  the  sand  hills  and  banks  of  this  poor  coast,  and 
from  which  considerable  profit  is  reaped  in  some  locali- 
ties, the  cranberry  is  one  we  should  scarcely  think  of  in 
Oreat  Britain.  The  American  cranberry  (Vacemnm 
mieroearpum)  is  about  twice  the  size  of  ours,  ( Fl  oay- 
eaemy)  being  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  ts  reij 
productive  when  cultiyated*  As  much  as  two  bnshels  and 
a  peck  are  sometimes  reaped  from  a  square  rod  of 
ground ;  and  at  three  doUars  a  bushel,  prize  crops  have 
yielded  a  return  of  500  to  600  dollars  an  acre.  The 
market  for  this  fruit  is  extensive  in  the  States,  aa  pre- 
served cranberries  are  eaten  largely  at  dinner  by  ahnott 
every  one,  especially  to  white  meats.  The  custom  is  an 
agreeable  one,  probably  borrowed  from  the  Dntcb|  and 
the  stranger  readOy  conforms  to  it. 
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Among  the  most  curious  of  the  natural  phenomena 
presented  by  the  sand  hanks  which  Btretch  from  Ply- 
mouth round  by  Cape  Codj  in  that  of  the  occurrence 
of  fresh  water  witbin  a  foot  or  two  of  the  enrfaee, 
wherever  there  h  a  body  of  sand  above  the  tide-level, 
even  with  salt  water  on  opposite  sides,  or  altogether 
surronndmg  it  J*  Such  facts  have  been  long  known  to 
navigators  J  and  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  this  occurrence  of  fresh  water  is  acknowledged  to  be 
a  most  beneficent  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  sea-fan* ng 
man. 

There  are  three  ways  of  explaining  this  phenomenon. 
Either  the  fresh  water  comes  from  springs  which  force 
their  way  up  into  the  sand,  or  it  is  the  salt  water  which , 
by  filtering  through  the  sandj  has  become  fresh ;  or  it  is 
the  rain-water  which  has  collected  in  the  sand,  and  is 
there  held  by  the  capillary  attraction  of  the  sandy  par- 
ti clesj  floating  by  its  lightness  above  the  heavier  salt 
water  beneath.  The  first  cause  is  set  aside  by  the  faets^ 
that  springs  occasionally  appear  bubbling  np  below  tide 
Icrelj  without  affecting  such  artificial  wells,  though  dug  in 
their  neighbourhood  ;  and  that  fresh  water  is  in  this  way 
to  be  found  upon  sand  banks  in  a  bay  where  it  is  very 
scarce  on  the  adjoining  mainland.  As  to  the  second j  it 
is  certainly  a  curious  and  interesting  fact,  that  salt  water, 
by  filtering  through  silicious  sandj  does  actually  become 
less  salt.  Mr  Cabot  found  that  a  solution  of  salt,  by 
passing  through  sand,  lost  two  per  cent  of  its  specific 
gravity ;  and  Berzelius  and  others  long  ago  observed 
that  the  first  portions  of  water,  holding  common  and 
other  salts  in  solution j  which  pass  through  a  deep  layer 
of  sand,  are  nearly  free  from  salt,  hut  that  those  which 
follow  come  through  with  their  original  saltnesa.  This 
cause,  therefore,  does  not  fully  meet  the  case. 

The  third  cause  must,  therefore,  at  present  be  most 
relied  upon*    The  porous  sand  absorbs  nearly  all  the 
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ralo  that  falls*    This  desGenfk  as  low  as  the  level  ori<yT- 

watcr,  and  fills  the  iand  to  that  depth*  Beneath  b  the 
bed  of  salt  water  on  which  this  lighter  water  floatSL,  A* 
the  tide  lises  the  fresh  water  is  forced  op  ajuang  the  maif 
and  thus  its  level  in  the  wells  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide, 
though  not  exactlj  in  the  same  proportjon-  SnA  rise 
and  fall  of  the  welts  is  olmrred  om  this  coast,  even  in  the 
elU  upon  the  mainland.  It  is  clear  that  if  sucb  be  the 
explanation,  the  water  must  be  limited  io  qnaiititT  brthe 
extent  of  the  sand  bank  or  sandy  beach,  and  bv  the 
height  to  which  the  tide  rises ;  and  also  that,  if  we  drsw 
the  water  from  a  somewhat  greater  depth,  it  diotild  be 
found  to  he  brackish. 

A  coitclnding  obaervation  suggests  itself  m  connectiQn 
with  this  town  of  Plymouth.  Annii-ersaries  are  h»H 
here,  at  which  orations  are  delivered,  often  bj  eelebmScd 
and  eloquent  men,  in  which  eulogieSj  such  as  the  audits 
used  to  lavish  on  their  demigods,  are  heaped  on  the  beads 
of  the  first  settlers.  Honest  men  these  were — ^suffeiera, 
some  of  them,  from  the  persecntions  of  the  age,  but 
neither  more  enlightened  nor  more  tolerant  than  thoee 
from  whom  they  fled — nor  clearer-headed,  nor  wider, 
»or  more  energetic  than  tens  of  thousands  of  their  conn- 
trymen,  whom  greater  love  for  their  country,  more  hope- 
fulness^ even  in  the  midst  of  persecntion,  a  mom  earnest 
desire,  by  staying  at  home,  to  labour  for  its  improve* 
ment,  or  perhaps  the  inability  to  escape,  retained  at 
home.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  brought  with 
them  more  light  upon  any  subject  tlian  they  left  in  tfaa 
country  from  which  they  came. 

Kor  ought  they,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  especially 
stigmatised  because  they  retained  the  persecuting  views, 
iu  regard  to  religious  opinion,  which  prevailed  in  Great 
Britain  when  they  forsook  it.  Men  did  not  then  think 
of  toleration  as  we  Protestants  now  do.  A  unifurmi 
of  faith  was  generally  believed  to  be  essential,  so  that  th 
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■who  dissented  from  the  Established  Church  would  have 
compelled  all  to  come  into  their  own  private  viewsj  had 
the  power  been  with  them.  In  1645j  a  minister  in  New 
England  wrote — "  It  is  said  that  men  ought  to  have 
liberty  of  conacience,  and  that  it  is  persecution  to  debar 
them  of  it,  I  can  rather  stand  amazed  than  reply  to 
this*  It  is  an  astonishment  that  the  brains  of  men 
should  be  parboiled  to  such  impious  ignorance."  And 
Boger  Williams,  the  founder  of  New  Providence,  in 
Bhode  Island  J  is  represented  as  a  "  stubborn  Browulst ; 
keen,  nnphantj  illiberal j  unforbearing,  and  passionate." 
He  insisted  "  that  the  civil  magistrate  had  no  right 
to  restrain  or  direct  the  consciences  of  men,  and  that 
anything  short  of  unlimited  toleration  for  all  religious 
systems  was  detestable  persecution,"  He  was  perse- 
cuted and  driven  from  Salem  by  the  other  settlers  ;  but 
he  was  himself  as  severe  upon  those  who  dlflfered  from 
him,  and  as  intolerant  as  they. 

It  is  no  use  either  denying  or  palliating  such  things* 
They  were  no  worse  than  thousands  they  had  left  at 
home;  but  certainly  they  were  no  better.  They  had 
subsequently  an  advantage  over  their  English  eon  tem- 
poraries, in  so  far  as  those  things  which  the  advancing 
reason  of  men,  whether  at  home  or  abroadj  recognised 
to  be  right,  they  were  enabled  at  once  to  adopt ;  while 
existing  institutions,  interests,  and  habits  presented 
obstacles  in  England  which  eould  be  only  slowly  set 
aside,  and  with  difficulty  overcome.  But  that  compara- 
tive slowness  observable  among  us,  especially  as  respects 
political  progress,  is  for  the  benefit  of  mankind^  inas- 
much as  it  enables  us  to  see  the  working  of  changes 
among  men  of  onr  own  race  before  we  introtluee  them 
among  ourselves — to  modify  them,  so  as  to  adapt  them 
to  the  habits  and  circumstances,  and  thus  to  make  them 
more  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  our  home  people.  It 
serves  as  a  moral  drag  also  on  that  tendency  to  too  rapid 
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alteration  among  our  western  bretlireii|  whlcli  is  pro* 
hMj  iDliereot  in  a  purely  democratic  and  popular  con- 
stitatlon. 

March  21. — I  went  down  this  morning,  with  my 
friend^  Professor  Henry  Rogers,  to  Providence|  in 
Bhode  Island — by  railway  a  distance  of  forty-two  mile* 
— to  pay  a  short  Tislt  to  Dr  Wayland,  tlie  president  of 
Brown  Universtty,  in  tbat  city.  The  road  led  in  gcnc^ 
ral  through  a  poor  agricuUnral  country  of  sauds  and 
sandy  gravels*  About  Providence j  also^  the  soil  h 
sandy,  andj  where  loose,  is  blown  by  the  wind. 

Providence  J  the  chief  town  in  the  small  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  is  a  clean  thriving  place,  of  about  30,000 
inhabitants,  well  situated  for  trade,  on  a  small  navigable 
river,  which  connects  it  at  a  short  distance  with  the 
Atlantic-  The  lower,  or  business  part  of  the  town,  is 
built  upon  a  flat  intervale  which  skb  ts  the  river,  while 
the  sides  and  summit  of  the  sloping  bank  whicb  leadft  to 
the  upland,  afford  sites  for  streets  of  well-built  and  plea- 
sant residences,  which  overlook  the  low  town^  the  riTefi 
and  the  flats  beyond. 

The  city  itself  is  replete  with  business  and  btistle.  It 
IP  full  of  steam-engines  and  manufactures — more  so,  pro- 
bably, and  in  greater  variety,  than  any  other  city  of  its 
aize  in  the  Union, — unless^  perhaps,  the  new  town  of 
Lowell  be  an  exception.  The  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
also,  whicb  has  in  all  only  a  population  of  about 
120,000,  shows  a  larger  amount  of  exports  and  imports, 
m  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  than  any 
other  State  in  New  England,  Massacbusetta  alone 
excepted,  It  partakes,  therefore,  of  the  activity  which 
distinguishes  the  most  stirring  part  of  the  New  England 
population. 

The  farmmg  in  ibis  State  is  not  in  an  equally  fortu- 
nate and  progressive  position.  The  farming  coramnnity 
as  a  body  do  notj  more  than  in  Massachusetts,  occupy 
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tbe  position  in  society  which  they  ought  to  fillj  and 
hence  na  farmer  brings  up  his  son  to  hts  own  business 
if  he  can  do  what  be  thinks  better  for  him*  He  sends 
him  rather  to  a  store,  or  into  an  office,  and  pushes  him 
on  J  If  he  can  J  in  these  rather  than  in  his  own  line.  By 
BO  doing,  he  expects  bim  not  only  to  attain  to  a  higher 
social  position  than  that  which  is  held  by  the  farmer, 
but  also  to  make  more  money  in  the  same  time  than  can 
BOW  be  done  by  farming. 

It  may  be  difficult  exactly  to  say  whyj  and  yet  in 
nearly  the  whole  of  North  America  which  I  have  gone 
through  J  from  Halifax  to  Euflfalo,  wherever  there  is  a 
mixed  populaliouj  the  social  inferiority  of  the  farming 
class  is  everywhere  spoken  of.  Around  the  large  townsj 
of  course,  a  superior  section  of  this  class  is  found  j  but  in 
really  rural  districts— some  small  portions  of  Massa- 
diusettSj  and  some  larger  ones  of  western  New  York,  are 
the  only  places  which  have  impressed  themselves  upon 
my  mind  as  being  possessed  and  cultivated  by  a  race  of 
small  proprietors  who  are  fit  to  take  social  rank  with 
their  fellow-countrymen  of  other  pursuits  and  profes- 
sions. 

This  difference  might  be  in  a  great  measure  removed 
by  a  higher  education,  and  a  more  full  development  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  through  instruction ;  but  it  is  a 
singular  factj  that  here,  as  at  homcj  those  who  have 
most  opposed  the  efforts  made  to  provide  special  educa- 
tion for  the  agricultural  classes,  have  been  these  very 
classes  themselves^  or  tJieir  representatives  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  several  States,  I  have  mentioned  in  a 
previous  chapter,  that  the  Legislature  of  New  York  pro- 
poses to  establish  an  agricultural  college j  on  a  scale 
worthy  of  the  Empire  State ;  and  that  it  is  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  agricultural  members  which  has  delayed  it 
from  being  sooner  carried  into  operation.  In  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massacbusettsj  a  similar  proposal  has  been  made, 
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and  sapported  bj  almost  e^ery  other  intere^ ;  but,  as- 
expected!/,  at  the  last  moment^  when  no  opp<>sidoii  wu 
anticipated^  a  leader  of  the  agiiailtnrEi  bodr,  himself  a 
farming  lawyer,  rose  and  proposed  a  boitile  motioii, 
which  was  carried  in  the  Lower  Hocme.  It  ia,  periisfNi^ 
the  greatest  evil  which  attends  and  follows  tke  want  ^ 
knowledge,  that  the  ignarant  not  only  cannot  see  ill 
valne,  hot  act  as  If  thej  really  believed  the  pmammsm.  nf 
it  to  be  pregnant  with  evil  instead  of  good- 

Aa  to  the  farming  of  Bhode  Island,  I  learned— ^* 
That  it  cannot  grow  wheat  profitably  fur  the  h 
market  of  the  State,  because  of  the  competition  of 
north-western  States,  Secandj  Nor  early  vegetableSi 
it  OBcd  to  do,  for  the  supply  of  the  large  towns,  and 
which,  being  sheltered  from  the  north-east  winds 
Cape  Cod,  its  climate  especially  adapted  it— bet^nse  the 
eon  them  steamers  now  bring  from  Charleatown  e^iiier 
in  spriog  what  their  own  earliest  lands  used  to  snppty. 
And,  Imtly^  That  as  the  midBttmmer  heats,  especially  in 
drouf^htj  seasons  like  the  last,  injure  the  potato  and  tur- 
nip crops,  the  field  of  profitable  agricultural  exertion  ia 
rendered  comparatirely  limited.  These  circnmstanoea 
show  that  the  farmers  of  Xew  England  have  their 
perhaps  not  less  severe  than  those  under  which 
suffer  at  home- 
Brown  University  ia  the  only  collegiate  institution  in 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island-  It  was  founded,  endowed, 
and  has  hitherto  been  directed  and  diieflj  supported,  by 
the  Baptist  denomination.  It  poascsses  only  a  faculty  of 
arta,  having  no  professional  school  attached  to  it,  either 
of  theology,  medicine,  or  law.  It  has  a  president^  Bve 
profeflsoi*s,  two  tutors,  a  well-selected  library  of  24,000 
Yolumes,  and  al>out  loO  pupils.  Tlie  salaries  of  the 
professors  are  only  1200  dollars  a-year ;  and  the  expenses 
of  students,  a  large  number  of  whom  live  in  college- 
rooinSj  about  150  dollars  a-year. 
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Dr  WaylaDd,  who  haa  preaided  over  the  institution 
for  twenty  years,  la  a  well-known  writer  on  Moral  Phi- 
losophy  and  Political  Economy,  He  is  a  man  of  much 
talent,  full  of  energy,  and  earneat  to  introduce  a  refor- 
mation into  the  collegiate  system  of  his  own  iiniversityi 
with  the  view  both  of  adapting  it  more  to  the  wants  of 
the  place  and  time,  and  of  converting  it  from  being  in  some 
degree  an  eleemosynary,  into  a  self-supporting  instito- 
tion.  His  ideas  upon  this  subject  have  an  uncommon 
degree  of  breadth  and  Hberalityj  even  for  New  England, 
and  if  he  is  enabled  to  carry  them  out  in  his  own 
university,  will  tend  very  much  to  revolutionise  the  old 
forms  and  courses  of  instruction  adopted  from  Europe, 
and  so  long  followed  in  the  other  universities  of  the 
United  States, 

In  the  Union  there  are  no  less  than  120  colleges j  with 
909  professors,  besides  42  theological  semluaries,  12 
schools  of  law,  and  35  of  medicine.  This  is  a  vast  array 
of  collegiate  machinery,  to  impart  high  instruction  to  the 
sons  of  a  population  of  23,000,000.  It  must  be  regarded, 
however,  as  a  provision  for  the  future  wants  of  the  vast 
region  over  which  the  institutions  are  scattered,  rather 
than  an  adaptation  of  educational  means  to  the  wants  of 
an  existing  people.  Each  new  State  being  in  tlieory  an 
independent  sovereignty,  organiseSj  as  a  matter  of  coui'se, 
schools  J  academies,  and  colleges,  upon,  and  for  the  use  of, 
its  own  territory.  Thus  divided  among  thirty  States, 
t  there  are  only  four  colleges,  and  thirty  professors  to 
each> 

Many  of  these  colleges  are  sectarian  ^  and,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Union,  are  not  self-supporting ;  so  that 
where  they  have  not,  like  Harvard,  large  endowments  to 
fall  back  upon,  they  are  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  con- 
tributions of  the  members  of  the  denomination  to  which 
they  belong,  and  upon  yearly  collections  or  subscriptions  to 
keep  them  in  a  solvent  state^  Diuing  the  last  few  yeaxs, 
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tbe  stodenls  hmwe  hetn  dimmislimg^  in  Brown  UiUFCEStft 
iti  inoome  has  faUen  below  its  expenditure  ;  and,  i 
H  duuJ^  take  place,  there  is  a  prospect  of  its 
ibo  an  atmual  bttrden  upon  the  Baptist  bod^^ 
frltose  direction  It  haa  always  been. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  appeared  to  Dr  Waj- 
"3,  til  at  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  stndentBi  and 
Ibe  eon^quent  decline  of  the  college^  mnst  be  owiog  to 
one  or  other  of  three  causes.  Either  the  gtaff  of  teachefi 
and  system  of  teaching  and  instmctlon  were  not  saAm 
to  obtain  tbe  public  confidetice^ — or  instmctioii  of  equal 
wsiue  could  be  obtained  at  some  of  the  otber  Ifew 
England  colleges  at  a  cheaper  rate — or,  lastlj,  the  article 
thej  had  to  sell,  as  be  expressed  it,  was  not  what  die 
people  wanted,  and  therefore  they  did  not  come  to  boy  it. 
If  the  first-meTitioned  were  the  right  cause;  tlie  re- 
medy was,  to  remove  the  existing  staff  of  profesacffBy 
BO  many  u&  were  considered  objectionable,  and  to 
them  by  others  more  worthy  of  public  confideaoe. 
To  test  this  point,  he  tendered  his  own  resignation,  and 
thus  forced  the  heads  of  the  Baptist  body  to  consider  tbe 
whole  question.  After  carefully  weighing  the  mattier, 
the  professors,  the  disci plincj  and  the  mode  of  teaching 
were  by  the  nding  body  pronounced  to  be  tmexeeptioii* 
able.  The  president  was  also  prevailed  upon  to  remain 
in  oiBce,  at  least  a  year  longer,  with  the  assurance  thai 
everything  would  be  done  to  place  the  iostitution  in  the 
1  ost  favourable  relation  to  the  public  — -  which,  with  the 
aid  of  his  experience  and  practical  wisdom,  the  gover- 
nors should  find  possible  to  be  accompliBhed, 

Was  the  remedy,  then,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  educ^tiooj 
and  make  more  of  it  purely  gratuitous  than  before,  with 
the  view  of  meeting  the  competition  of  other  universities 
in  tha  adjoining  States  ?  If  so,  either  large  funds  must 
be  raised  by  subscription,  to  provide  a  iufficient  endow- 
ment to  de&ay  the  ordinary  annual  expenses^  or  the 
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institution  must  be  closed.  But  upon  ea^ambing  tho 
available  statistics  of  six  of  tbe  New  England  Universi- 
tiesj  it  was  found  tbat  tbe  number  of  students  tbey  con- 
taiDcd^  in  1850,  was  261 — only  eight  more  than  it  was  in 
1830,  or  twenty  years  before.  It  was  also  foundj  tbat 
those  schools  w^hicli  bad  lowered  tbeir  rates  of  tuition,  and 
tbe  general  expenses  of  residence— those  even  which  edu- 
i  cated  the  greater  number  gratuitously— bad  not  increased 
,  their  numbers  thereby ;  but  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  had  even,  hy  the  use  of  these  means,  barely  kept 
up  their  original  numbers,  notwitliBtanding  tbe  rapid 
increase  of  tbe  population  everywhere  around  them. 
This  disposed  of  the  second  cause. 

I  concluded,  thereforej''  said  Dr  Wayland  to  me, 
"  that  the  article  we  offered  the  public  in  all  these 
;  colleges  was  not  what  the  public  wanted ;  and  that, 
thereforej  tbey  did  not  come  to  take  it  even  when  it 
was  oflfered  for  nothing.  Let  us  offer  tbem  what  tbey 
wish  to  have,  and  they  will  not  only  come  to  us  to 
buy,  but  will  not  grudge  to  pay  ns  a  fair  price  for  it, 

"  What  is  the  article,  then,  we  have  been  hithei'to 
giving,  and  what  new  kind  of  goods  w^ill  better  suit  the 
intellectual  market  of  tbe  present  time  ? 

The  great  men  who  founded  universities  in  ancient 
times  intended,  by  their  regulations,  to  make  tliem 
I  generally  useful  to  the  people^  so  far  as  tlieir  lights  went. 
We  do  not  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  their  wishes,  by  follow- 
Jping  tbe  letter  of  their  instructions  in  our  time*  Were 
they  living  now,  they  would  see  with  our  eyesj  and 
reason  by  tbe  aid  of  our  kuo%vledge ;  it  is  our  duty, 
tlierefore,  now  to  make  them  useful  to  the  people  of  om* 
time  J  according  to  our  lights,  and  thus  to  make  them 
accordant  to  tlie  spirit  of  their  intentions. 

But,  independent  of  this  pleading  for  tbe  reformation 
of  old  institutions,  in  our  tree  country  every  man  has  an 
equal  right  to  education,  both  in  common  schools  and  La 
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collegia ;  mi  In  the  latter,  ta  instmctioii  m  tboae  apeoil 
br&Qcbes  of  knowledge  which  are  to  be  of  most  acrrice 
to  hini  in  the  pursuits  of  his  after-life*  Of  my  four  boi»S| 
who  are  equally  dear  to  me,  and  equally  valuable  to  the 
Btate,  are  the  mstitutions  of  the  cotmliy  to  provide 
callegiate  inatruction,  which  shall  be^ir^  more  or 
directly  npon  the  after-life  of  the  two  who  are  in* 
for  the  pulpit  and  the  surgery,  and  not  at  all  upon  fSm 
future  intentioui  of  the  other  two^  who  prefer  to  be 
merchants,  engineers,  mannfacturera,  or  farmers  ?  Hie 
Almighty  never  intended  that  the  minds  of  aD  men 
should  be  stereotyped  from  the  same  plates,  or,  like 
Indian  heads,  compressed  in  the  same  single  mould* 

*^Like  the  other  universities,  we  have  hitherto  tnuoai 
yonng  men  for  degrees  in  arts,  and  have  conferred 
de^ees  after  mature  examLnation,  On  compearing 
amount  of  learning  exacted  in  Brown  University  wi 
that  of  other  colleges  at  home  and  abroad,  I  find  thai 
we  have  demanded  at  least  as  much  as  any  others  Ut 
qualify  for  our  degree,  and  we  have  been  as  consden- 
tioua  and  strict  in  our  examinations,  ^^Thc  branches  we 
have  taught  have  been  more  numerous  than  in  the  Eng^ 
lish  universities,  and  have,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other 
American  universities,  been  modeUed  more  after  those 
of  Scotland  and  the  Continental  countries. 

It  is  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  onr  degrees^ 
therefore,  which  is  not  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  tlme^ 
and  is  therefore  not  popular,  or  in  demand. 

Civilisation  is  progressing ;  but  it  is  manif^  to  die 
most  casual  observer,  that  the  movement  of  civilisatioii 
Is  IB  the  line  of  material  development — in  that  of  the  tase- 
fal  arts,  *  ITie  inducements  to  enter  the  learned  pro- 
fessions have  become  far  less,  and  those  to  enter  upon 
the  active  professions  vastly  greater.  The  most  covet^ 
positions  in  society,  seats  in  our  highest  legislative  cham- 
bers, and  even  foreign  embassies^  await  the  sncceaafnt 
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Daerchaiit  and  manufacturerj  no  Icsa  ttan  him  who  has 
devoted  his  life  to  what  is  called  a  learned  profession. 
And  yet  more :  the  number  of  those  who  conaLdcr  a 
collegiate  education  indispensable  to  a  profession j  has  for 
aome  time  been  decreasing.  Men  have  begun  to  doubt 
whether  tbe  course  we  pursue  is  Uiat  best  adapted  to 
prepare  men  for  the  duties  even  of  professional  life/  * 

During  the  last  thirty  yearsj  the  position  of  the  learned 
professions^  tbereforCj  in  comparison  with  other  walks 
of  life,  has  been  declining.  There  is^  consequently^  less 
demand  for  professional  education  ;  while  for  those  who 
do  follow  professions,  many  doubt  whether  the  course  of 
arts  is  the  best  preparation  ;  and  hence  another  diminu- 
tion of  demand  for  collegiate  instruction. 

The  ancient  Greeks  attained  the  highest  distinction 
as  an  intelligent  people.  What  unspoken  tongues  had 
they  as  a  part  of  their  eitrly  training  ?  We  hercj  there- 
fore, have  no  faith  in  any  such  study  as  necessary  to  tbe 
development  of  the  human  mind.  Wo  see  that  those 
nations  are  progressing  fastest  who  are  most  distin- 
guished by  the  application  of  scientific  discoveries  to  the 
arts  of  life ;  tbe  men  among  them  who  are  the  most 
distinguished  in  aiding  this  progression  are  also  the  most 
illustrious  in  their  several  countries.  These  owe  no  debt 
to  dead  languages  j  we  may  safely j  therefore,  insert  in 
our  academical^  instead  of  the  dead  languages^  other 
courses  of  study  more  suited  to  the  wants  of  these  lead- 
ing classes  of  men." 

This  latter  conclusion  forma  the  basis  of  Dr  Wayland'^a 
new  propositions  for  reforming  the  course  of  insti'uctlon 
in  the  Brown  University,  adapting  it  to  the  wants  of 
the  time,  and  making  It  self-supporting.  He  proposes 
that  degrees  in  arts  should  be  given  as  heretofore.  But 
as  more  learning  than  is  now  prescribed,  in  quantity  and 

•  This  lost  passage  k  from  a  pamplilet  publkhed  by  Wayland 
Bubseiiueiit  to  my  vijiit  to  Providtiicc. 
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vari^tj,  camiot  well  he  impoaed  upon  the  student  to  lie 
miiierDd  m  a  four-vears'  coone,  he  propoBca,  li 
|ileuire  of  the  stadeot  or  bis  parcotSf  to  a]!:rL_ 
i^fi^  of  AO  miicli  Oreiek,  Latin,  md  matl&eaiatics, 
ifimslfnl  of  certatn  other  studies^  And  fimlier, 
oSim  spedbl  degrees  or  certificates  of  praficMsej  in  anr 
ooe  or  more  branches  of  leamiBg^  to  whidi  a  student  maj 
pfiefiBr  to  devote  Mm^lf. 

With  the  Tiew  of  proTidiii^  sndi  ejuwalmi  ^taiRm^ 
creates  more  profesaorshipe^  and  offers  the  ptihfic  ia 
Brown  UniTersit  J  the  foUowtBg  courses  of  instnaetioQ : — 

%  Greek,  «>eeiipjiD||  2  yem, 
Tbree  modem  langiLages. 
C  pure  m;it}i€mati(^,  £  feai%. 

If  echaoics,  optioi,  and  iigirotiotBT,  with  or  witlMml  msthe- 
nwdcal  demonstnitians,  i  ^  J^^* 
€.  Chemktrj,  pfa jsiologi^  and  geology^  1|  |^ear. 
7.  English  hiigimg^  and  rhetoric,  I  ye^, 
&  MoBTil  and  inteUeetnal  pbiloiophj',  1  jear. 
9.  Political  eeonomj,  1  tetm. 
10.  HtitorT,  1  term. 
11*  Id  the  sdenoe  of  taichjug. 
13l  Ptiuciples  of  agnail  tore. 
13l  Chemistry  applied  to  tlie  arts. 
14.  Other  Bdeoces  appHM  to  the  arts. 
Ifi.  His  wmmm  of  law. 

Some  of  these  oom^es  would  require  a  lesson  or  Iec> 
eTery  working  day,  odim  only  two  or  three  in  ihe 
veakj  and  the  same  professor  might  condtict  more  than 
qae  ooorae  at  the  dismtioa  of  the  govermng  hodj, 

Kow,  the  woikiii^  of  the  system  would  be  as  follo  ws : — 
l[im  atndeDt  or  his  parents^  with  the  advice  of  the  pro- 
iwarSf  will  sdect  the  a>urBes  of  instruction  which  be 
Aiaks  will  be  mosl  osefal  to  him  in  the  line  of  life  he  ts 
iAtrwards  to  foUow.  He  omits  one*half  or  the  whole  of 
tbo  JM&Skf  or  the  Greek|  or  the  mathematica,  and  he 
tatrodms  iaetsad  a  jtmt  and  a  half  of  chemistry,  phyia- 
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ologyj  aod  geology  J  or  a  course  of  political  economy,  and 
one  of  Gbemiatry,  and  of  mechanical  science  applied  to 
the  arts.  And  thus  he  makes  up  an  anjount  of  mental 
labour  during  the  fonr  years  as  great,  on  the  whole,  as 
that  nndergone  by  his  fellow-students  who  prefer  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  four  years 
he  passes  hk  examination  in  the  branches  be  has  studied, 
and,  like  them,  he  obtains  his  degree*  Or  he  chooses  to 
confine  himself  during  the  Whole  time  of  his  stay  at 
college  to  one  or  two  special  studies— the  classics,  or 
mathematics,  or  chemistry — and  before  bis  departure  he 
passes  an  examination  and  receivea  honours  accordingly* 
The  object  of  this  change,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  adapt 
the  institution  to  the  wants,  not  of  a  class,  but  of  the 
whole  CO  mm  unity  >  This  adaptation — ^as  he  has  since 
argued  in  a  published  repoi*t  to  the  Corporation  of  Brown 
University^ — is  just  to  the  community,  is  expedient  as  a 
means  of  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  the  country^ 
and  is  necessary  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  univer- 
sity,— "  since  the  relative  position  of  tbe  professions,  on 
which  it  hitherto  depended  entirely  for  support,  and  that 
of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests  in  any  of 
our  cities,  has  greatly  altered  within  the  last  twenty 
years," 

I  have,  in  the  preceding  pages,  mentioned  that  I 
w^as  -early  struck  with  the  lower  relative  position  occu- 
pied by  professional  men  in  the  United  States  than 
among  ns*  But  tbe  same  change  is  also  taking  place,  a 
little  more  slowly  perhaps,  among  ourselves  \  and  cer- 
tainly from  the  same  cause.  The  middle  classes,  in 
general  information  on  subjects  connected  with  the  actual 
line  of  advancing  civilisation— that  of  the  applied  sciences 
— are  ahead  of  those  who  are  educated  in  the  universi- 
ties; and,  instead  of  looking  up  to,  are  rather  beginning  to 
look  down  upon  them.  Hence  the  struggle  and  difficulty 
which  university  men  find  to  keep  that  place,  formerly,  as 
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&  iDAlter  of  coarse,  conceded  to  them.    Caii  tlik  ha^Tt 
MXkjtbiug  to  do  widi  tlie  modem  tendency  of  our  Jdoiig 
dei^  to  tely  for  poiitioE  and  mflaence,  not  upm  taLeots 
I  and  profeimoiial  laboiirs,  but  on  the  dlgoitj  of  office  and 
[  tlie  itippoaed  sacredDeia  oanferred  hy  tba  impositioiL  at 

Dr  Wayland'a  reasoning  and  sngg^stiooB  have  pre- 
iTiiJad  witb  the  Corporation,  and  the  new  system  hai 
fijbiM  irinter  been  mtrodnoed  into  the  Brown  UniTextttf. 

There  is  one  nBivereity  in  the  United  States— that  «f 
I  Virginia,  fomded  by  Jefferson  in  1819 — in  which  a  lyi- 
'  ten)  sunilar  to  that  I  have  been  describing^  has  been 
followed  since  its  foiindation.   It  ia  the  mo^rt  libeiml^ 
I  eoDStitnted  tiniversity  in  the  United  States.    The  ato* 
^  dents  are  there  allowed  to  select  their  own  coarse  of 
stttdy,  and^  after  three  years  and  dne  exammadoDSy  to 
.  take  out  their  degree  of  B,A*  in  that  study.    The  pro- 
rfeesors  are  all  eqnal  in  rank,  and  the  president  iB  annnallj 
elected  out  of  their  own  number  by  the  votes  of  tbetr 
.own  body.  The  university  receives  15^000  dollars  a-year 
Pfrom  the  Htate^  out  of  which  each  professor  reeeivai  1000 
rsnd  a  free  house— the  president  for  the  time  being  has 
[600  more.    The  rest  of  their  income  is  derived  from  the 
Pfees  of  the  students ;  and  as  these  are  at  liberty  to  edieet 
their  own  classes,  the  reputation  of  a  teacher  is  an  import- 
ant element  in  regulating  his  income.     There  iB  no 
(fixed  chaplain  appointed  by  the  State,    The  ptro&seofm 
elect  their  own  chaplain,  generally  for  two  yeaz^  onlji 
and  pay  him  by  private  subscription*    The  number  of 
students  in  this  university  is  about  320 ;  so  that  it  maj 
be  considered  as  very  prosperous. 

In  a  university  which  desires  to  stand  well  in  public 
estimation,  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  the  students,  but 
that  the  professors  alsOf  should  be  industrious  and  improT* 
ing  men.  With  the  view  of  securing  this,  Dr  Wajland 
contemplates  also  the  introduction  of  tlie  system  of  com^ 
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petition  in  teaching,  which  is  common  in  some  of  the 
Continental  universities,  where  a  professor  extraordinary 
occasionally  carries  off  the  pupils  from  the  ordinary  pro- 
fessor. Discreetly  applied,  this  principle  may  do  good. 
But,  in  a  university  with  small  endowments,  if  unneces- 
sarily introduced,  it  might  disgust  good  men,  and  drive 
them  from  the  institution. 

The  poverty  of  the  Brown  University  is  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  energetic  and  broad  movement  of  Dr 
Wayland.  Where  the  professors  have  comfortable  and 
secure  endowments,  they  are  naturally  disinclined  to 
novelties ;  and  where  a  university  has  scholarships  enough 
to  buy  students,  its  heads  will  not  trouble  themselves 
with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  public,  or  consult  how 
they  may  make  their  institution  most  useful  to  the 
country  in  which  it  is  placed.  And  yet,  what  a  waste 
of  pecuniary  and  mental  power  in  suffering  so  much 
excellent  machinery  to  employ  itself  in  preparing  so 
unsatisfactory  a  material ! 


VOL.  II. 


2h 


CHAPIII  III. 


Mmos  22. — Thnag  mj  stay  in  Boston^  I  hare  atteaU 


in  Ftnedl  Hall  on  the  mbyecfe  itf 


riftTerj — Me  caUed  Iij  tlic  Fm-wQ  pajtT}  the  odier  hf 
the  extremei  AboEtMtiEt  or  Gamaoti  party* 

Tbe  attach  of       Free-mkfa  waa  cfakdSy  t^on  Mr 
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I  Webster,  on  account  of  his  speech  in  Congress  on  the 
7th  of  thia  montlu  In  this  speech  It'  Webster  declared 
his  opinion  to  be,  that  there  was  no  territory  in  the 
possession  of  the  States  in  regard  to  which  legislation,  as 
to  slavery,  was  possible j  or,  if  possible,  could  do  any  good. 
The  vast  territory  of  Texas — so  large  that  a  bird  could 
not  fly  over  it  in  a  week — -was  already,  he  said,  secured 
to  slavery  by  treaty,  so  that  the  faith  of  the  nation  w^as 
bound  up  in  the  acknowledgment  of  slavery  there  5— while 
as  to  New  Mexico  and  California,  slavery  was  impossible 
there,  from  the  nature  of  its  climate  and  soil;  so  that, 
were  it  proposed  in  any  bill  to  apply  the  Wilraot  proviso 
to  these  countries,  (no  slavery  north  of  SB*'  30',)  "  I  would 
vote  against  it.  The  use  of  such  a  prohibition  %voiild  be 
idle  as  respects  any  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  terri- 
tory ;  and  I  would  not  take  pains  uselessly  to  re-affirm  an 
ordinance  of  nature,  nor  to  re-enact  the  will  of  God." 
To  the  first  of  these  reasons  of  Mr  Webster^  it  was 
answered,  that  the  treaty  with  Texas  was  unconstitutional, 
and  not  binding — in  which  a  statesman,  however,  would 
scajTcly  concur.  To  the  second,  that  it  was  not  true; 
and  upon  this  the  chief  issue  was  joined.  Mr  Webster 
explained  Ivis  meaning  to  he,  tliat  such  slavery  as  exists 
in  the  southern  States,  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  cotton, 
tobacco,  &C-,  could  not  exist  in  those  States,  and  there- 
fore, why  re-enact  the  will  of  God,'^  But  it  was 
answered,  that  the  same  thing  had  been  said  of  Texas, 
I  though  since  annexation  the  statement  had  been  proved 
to  be  untme,  and  that  too  little  was  yet  known  of  the 
physical  geography  of  New  Mexico  and  Califomia  to 
^■entitle  any  one  to  give  a  positive  opinion  on  this  point. 
^HBut  even  supposing  cotton  and  sugar  could  not  be  grown, 
pPyet  slavery — as  of  old,  in  New  York  and  New  England, 
and  in  still  older  times  under  the  Greeks  and  Romans- 
might  be  maintained  in  various  forms,  and  for  various 
purposes,  in  these  new  States,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  did  not  forbid  it.  It  will  be  a  melancholj,  1 
as  nmj  maj  tbLak,  a  deaerved  pmiLsliineiit,  to  aU 
states  of  the  Anglo-Sasoo  blood,  if  the  retentiofi 
daTery  in  thia  Taat  south- weatem  coontry  sball  enable  j 
cheaper  and  more  loaDageable  labour  to  be  applied  li| 
manufacturmg  purposes,  where  soil  and  climate 
the  profitable  emplojixient  of  tt  m  the  cultivatioii 
solL  Amid  the  Lncreastng  misery  and  degradatioii 
our  labouring  populatious,  we  aball  then  regret  that  tiiel 
power  we  ouce  possessed  was  not  exercised  more  Tigor-] 
ously  for  the  establishmeut  of  freedom  amon^  a 
men  whose  condition  mmt  exercise  a  certain  me 
inBuence  upon  our  own. 

But  tbat,  in  reality,  the  system  of  alavery  is  not 
aidered  to  be  excluded  from  New  Mexico,  by  a  natmal  I 
necessity,  as  was  argued  by  Mr  Webster,  may  be  infemd  ] 
from  the  final  result  of  the  California  admission 
aliTery  questions  in  Congress.  By  that  reauH,  and  wiiii| 
Mr  Webster's  concurrence,  an  area  of  Jfew  Mexiec^j 
proper  haa  been  handed  over  to  Texas  and  slavety,  equal  I 
to  95,000  square  miles. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile  this  action  of  Mr] 
Webster^  as  Secretary  of  State,  with  all  his  prerbi] 
deciaratioDS|  when  circumstance  were  different ;  bat 
must  hare  cost  him  much  to  consent  to  this  incre 
the  slaTe  territory  of  Texas — ^to  the  admission  of 
new  slave  States  formed  of  its  territory,  and  to  the  gi^ 
of  a  territorial  govermnent  to  New  Mexico  withoot 
anti-slavery  proviso — in  the  face  of  the  strong  langua 
in  which  he  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  of  aUre 
in  the  territories  so  late  aa  1848,      My  oppositioii  tcil 
the  increase  of  slavery  in  this  country^"  he  said,  ^*  or  i 
the  increase  of  slave  representatives  in  Congress, 
general  and  univemL    It  haa  no  reference  to  the  Ime 
of  latitude  or  points  of  the  compass.    I  shall  oppose 
such  extension,  and  all  such  increase^  in  all  thing 
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under  all  circumstances — even  against  all  in du cements, 
against  all  corabinatioDj  against  all  compromise/'  It  is 
no  wonder  that  after  an  incautious  declaration  of  tliia 
kind,  comments  should  tell  before  a  public  audience— 
as  they  did  on  the  occasion  I  refer  to — upon  his  yield- 
ing to  and  supporting  tbe  Clay  compromiaej  admitting 
representatives  from  three  new  slave  Statesj  and  refusing 
to  legislate  for  the  security  of  freedom  in  the  territories. 

One  circumstance  at  this  meeting  struck  me  very 
much,  as  indicative  of  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
large  mixed  audience — the  first  of  the  hind  I  had  been 
present  at  in  America. 

Mr  Webster  had  on  a  former  occasion  described  the 
Wilraot  proviso  as  his  thunder;  and  as  he  now  declined 
to  press  it  in  reference  to  the  territories,  I  suppose  he 
had  alleged  or  implied  that  others  ought  not  to  urge  it 
against  his  wish.  The  speaketj  who  was  on  his  legs 
when  I  entered  J  had  discoursed  for  some  time  upon 
other  topics,  when  coming  to  this,  he  likened  it  in 
Webster's  hands  now  to  "  the  mimic  thunder  of  a  marble 
God.'*  This  beautiful  comparison  had  scarcely  escaped 
from  his  lips,  when  every  voice,  male  and  female,  in  the 
vast  hallj  resounded  with  acclamations.  It  seemed  to 
go  as  direct  to  their  hearts  as  any  bolt  from  the  mouth 
of  Demosthenes  ever  did  to  those  of  the  Athenians,  I 
confess  that  from  that  moment  I  looked  with  a  degree 
of  respect  on  the  many  unknown  people  around  me- 

I  suppose  the  intellectual  character  of  this  Boston 
audience  must  have  been  somewhat  diflFercnt  from  that 
of  the  audiences  to  whom  orators  address  themselves  in 
the  southern  and  western  States.  It  is  the  custom  there, 
as  I  was  informed,  for  rival  candidates  to  meet  the 
people  at  a  common  rendezvous,  and  to  harangue  them 
from  neighbouring  stumps,  the  cleverest  fellow  obtain- 
ing the  largest  audience,  and  finally  securing  the  majo- 
rity of  votes.    On  a  certain  occasion  of  this  kind,  one  of 


die  Gai£lit«s  bad  muxeedti  hf  tlie 
hia  cbqiiaiie%  m  mOmddMig  ncarij  all  Ibe  peofile 
bin,  vUk  ike  od«  was  left  eonpnatsTeljr  i 
UpoA  tim  tbe  Jeeerted  riTml  took  oot 
b^m  to  pliiTi  upon  wlueh  be  wm»  «pee£Ij  i 
Id  bii  litrii,  and  hli  riral  fotisii^eii^    OAe  latter^  i 
tD  bk  wiu'  end,  observed  tbe  bow  of  llie  fiddle  to  be  i 
boi  ulagraisi^s  left  hand,  and  immedEaldj  ptiiBirf 
out  to  one  of  bis  on  friends.   ^  Ycfn  see  he  p^y« 
bis  left  liand^^ — be  tbinks  tbal  good  enragb  for 
hha  to  give  yon  a  tone  witb  bis  i%fat.*^  Tbe 
taken.      Wby  dy  you  play  witb  jtmr  left  band? 
ibink  that  good  eaoagb  for  m :  plaj  with  jomr  i 
haud.^   And  as  no  oxplimtiiiii  oociU  drown  the 
and  atom  for  tbe  toppooed  aiMlt,be  was  obEged  to 
tbe  fieid^  and  leave  Ms  advenary  lictorious. 

At  ibe  iD^etitig  of  ibe  Abolitkm  Sode^^ 
stntdt  me  befotid  the  hrgp  nimibcr  of  ooloimd  peafk 
wbo  were  present  m  the  hod  j  of  ibe  baD^  and  the  snene- 
what  rigmaralei  tfaoi^b  not  nudeTer  speech,  of  a  blad 
dergjmaD  wbo  was  opposed  to  all  eoEDjaonme^  £x- 
tmne  oien,  like  Garnson  and  his  parly,  seldom  hai^ 
justice  done  to  tbeiB.  It  is  tnie  tb^  majr  be  mtpne- 
ticable,  both  as  regatds  their  meMues  and  their  mai; 
hut  tbat  unmixed  eril  is  the  ratdt  of  their  exfstions,  aO 
histoiy  of  opbioii  in  eTeiy  eotmtiy,  I  think^  oonlia&la. 
Saeh  ultra  loen  are  aa  necessaiy  as  tbe  more  mdenia 
and  reasonable  adToealea  of  an j  growing  opinion ;  ud 
as  an  imparlial  person,  who  nerer  bapp^ied  to  £dl 
in  witb  one  of  tbe  partj  in  the  conrse  of  my  tofar,  I 
muitt  express  my  belief  that  the  present  wide  diffaikm  of 
aiiti-slavety  sentiment  in  tbe  United  States  is  in  no 
iiiiall  degree  owing  to  their  exertions.  ^ 

At  tbe  same  time  tbey  ongbt  not,  I  thinks  to  be 
that  Englishmen  and  Sootcbmen- — and 
iigUsb  and  Scotch  ckig3nnen — do  not. 
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cannotj  unite  with  them^  and  appear  upon  their  plat- 
formsj  wheo  they  visit  the  United  States,  We  are 
generally  a  religious  people,  and  have  a  certain  regard, 
to  what  Tve  consider  the  sounclnesa  of  the  religious 
principles  of  those  with  whom  we  associate  at  least 
we  rather  shun  those  who  openly  avow  and  publicly 
propagate  opinions  which  differ  very  widely  from 
those  we  ourselves  profess,  or  which  are  generally  pro- 
fessed by  the  people  among  whom  we  live.  Nowj  Gar- 
rison and  his  friends  are  notorious,  even  in  this  moat 
liberal  city  of  Boston,  for  their  ultra  views  upon  certain 
matters  of  religious  belief  It  is  impossible,  thei^efore, 
that  a  British  orthodox  clergyman  would  be  seen  asso- 
ciating much  with  theiUj  without  incurring  the  censure 
or  suspicion  of  the  good  men  of  his  own  persuasion  in 
the  United  States,  and  being  open  to  censure,  and 
perhaps  deposition,  on  the  part  of  the  church  to  which  he 
belongs,  on  his  I'Citum  to  Europe* 

A  few  years  agOj  a  clerical  deputation  frora  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  visited  the  United  States,  and,  on  their 
return  home,  some  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society  in  London, 
and  of  their  followers  in  Scotland,  attacked  those  clcrgj^- 
mcn  for  avoiding  Garrison  and  his  party  while  on  their 
North  American  tour,  and  they  found  some  supporters  even 
among  the  members  of  the  Free  Church  itself-  I  sympa- 
thise strongly  in  the  general  objects  of  the  Anti-slavery 
Society,  and  I  have  in  many  ways  aided  to  promote 
lliese  objects;  but  in  this  matter  they  were  wrong. 
Broad  and  avowed  differences  in  doctrinal  opinion* — 
thrust  forward,  as  I  may  say  they  have  been,  unneces- 
sarily by  tlie  abolitionists — will  always,  and  1  think  ought 
to,  shut  out  from  communion  and  publy)  co-operation 
with  them,  the  orthodox  clergy  of  Great  Britain  of  every 
denomination*  With  laymen  the  case  Is  different.  On 
a  public  platform,  where  a  purely  social  question  is  under 
discussion,  differences  of  eentimeut  on  relJgi(sn^topica 


Icrmm  aa^t  no  t  to  iirarait  conSal 

thi!   .  em  not  at 
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nection  with  this  trial  are  these  two — that  four  or  five 
persons  of  undoubted  veracity  should  have  iwom  that 
they  saw  Dr  Parkman  after  the  time  when  he  was  alleged 
to  have  been  J  and  when  he  actually  waSj  murdered  j  and 
thatj  in  the  face  of  such  testimony,  the  jury  should  have 
had  the  moral  courage  unanimously  to  pronounce  him 
guilty.  As  a  moral  evidence  of  the  value  of  human 
testimony  J  the  former  is  very  curious — as  to  the  mental 
energy  of  a  Boston  jury,  the  latter  is  not  less  striking. 

A  stranger  from  Europe  cannot  be  in  New  England 
long  without  hearing,  if  he  has  not  been  familiar  with 
the  subject  before,  of  its  system  of  common  schools— a 
system  of  which  the  parentage  is  claimed  by  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  In  regard  to  this  system,  now  so 
familiar  to  European  mindsj  which  is  spreading  over  the 
whole  Union,  and  is  exercising  an  influence  over  our 
Cis-Atlajitic  system  Sj  it  is  mnecessary  to  enter  into 
details.  Two  sentences  from  the  report  of  Mr  Horace 
Maun  upon  their  school-system  seem  to  embody  the 
main  reasons  for  its  adoption  by  the  people  of  New 
England.  In  the  one  he  says,  "  Not  only  in  the  begin- 
ning, when  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  did 
he  say  — ^  Let  there  be  light  j '—whenever  a  human 
soul  is  bom  into  the  world,  its  Creator  stands  over  it, 
and  again  pronounces  the  same  sublime  words, '  Let 
there  be  light.' "  In  the  other,  ^'  that  vast  variety  of 
ways  in  which  an  intelligent  people  surpasses  a  stupid 
one,  and  an  exemplary  people  an  immoral  one,  has  in- 
finitely more  to  do  with  the  wellbeing  of  a  nation  than 
soil  or  climate,  or  even  government  itself j  except  so  far 
as  government  may  prove  to  be  the  patron  of  intelli- 
gence and  virtue.'* 

These  sentences  implyj  that  to  impart  mental  light 
to  its  citizens  is  the  imperative  moral  duty  of  a  common- 
wealth—to make  the  people  intelligeut  through  education, 
its  first  material  interest. 
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The  facts  which  it  is  most  interesting  to  know  as  to 
these  schools,  iu  so  far  as  Massachusetts  is  concenedj 
are,  that — 

1*.  In  1642,  the  general  court  of  the  colony  of  Massa- 
cluisetts  enjoined  upon  the  municipal  authorities  the  duty 
of  seeing  that  every  child  within  their  jurisdictions  was 
educated ;  but  it  imposed  no  penalty  for  disobedience. 

2o.  In  1647,  a  law  was  passed  making  it  imperative 
upon  every  town  of  fifty  householders  to  maintain  a  school, 
to  teach  gratuitously  every  child  who  came  to  them  to 
read  and  write ;  and  every  town  of  a  hundred  house- 
holders, a  grammar-school,  in  which  boys  could  be  fitted 
for  tlie  university.  The  penalty  for  noncompliance, 
which  was  at  first  £5,  was  at  successive  periods  raised 
to  £10,  £20,  £30,  and  upwards,  according  to  the  wealth 
and  population  of  the  towns. 

3®.  At  present,  Massachusetts  is  divided  into  314 
towns  and  cities,  each  of  which,  however  small  or  poor, 
is  bound  to  maintain  one  or  more  schools  for  six  months 
in  the  year,  to  which  all  the  children  residing  within 
their  several  limits  shall  have  free  admission.  If  there  be 
a  hundred  householders,  one  school  must  be  kept  for 
twelve  months,  or  two  or  more  for  periods  which,  added 
together,  will  make  up  twelve  months.  If  150  families, 
two  schools  for  nine  months;  if 500  families,  two  schools  for 
12  months.  And  wherever  there  are  500  families,  a  higher 
school  must  be  kept  for  the  use  of  all,  in  which  history, 
algebra,  geometry — and,  if  the  inhabitants  are  4000  in 
number — Latin,  Greek,  rhetoric,  and  logic  shall  be  taught 

4°.  The  number  of  free  schools  in  the  State,  in  the 
year  1848-9  was  3748,  being  one  for  every  two  square 
miles  of  improved  land,  or  for  every  240  inhabitants. 
The  schools  were  kept  on  an  average  seven  months  and 
twenty-four  days  in  the  year.  The  average  attendance 
was  126,000  in  summer,  and  143,000  in  winter ;  and  the 
number  of  teachers  8163  of  whom  5'      ^rere  females. 
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5°p  Eacli  township  is  bound  by  law  to  raise  by  assees- 
mentj  for  tbe  payment  of  instructors  only^  at  least  one 
dollar  for  each  person  between  tbe  ages  of  four  and  six- 
teen, or  to  forfeit  all  claim  to  their  share  of  a  school-fund 
now  accumulating,  and  which  will  ultimately  become 
large.  But  this  amount  m  in  reality  greatly  exceeded— 
some  townships  raising  as  much  as  ten,  and  none  leas 
than  two  dollars  for  each  person  between  these  ages, 
Tbe  average  for  tbe  whole  State,  in  1848-9,  was  three 
dollars  87  cents,  or  about  16s,  9d.  sterlingp 

The  number  of  children  between  these  ages  is  very 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population }  so  that  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  every  person  is  taxed  about  4a  * 
a-year  for  the  main  tain  an  ce  of  free  schools.  This  tax  is 
much  heavier  than  that  of  tbe  State  of  New  York,  which 
has  already  a  large  school*fund,  and  where  tbe  tax 
amounts  only  to  lOd,  a-head»  Such  a  tax  of  45,  a-bead, 
from  the  20,000,000  of  Great  Britain,  would  yield  a 
revenue  of  £5^0003000  sterling ;  a  tax  of  lOd,  a-bead, 
such  as  is  levied  in  New  York,  would  yield  in  Great 
Britain  £833j000  a-year.  In  treating  of  the  New  York 
schools  in  a  previous  chapter,  I  have  hazarded  tli© 
opinion,  that  tliis  sum  exceeds  all  that  is  paid  to  all  our 
schools  from  public  funds j  and  that  tbe  State  of  New 
York  might  well  give  a  lesson  to  us.  But  how  much 
more  of  a  national  concern  still  do  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusctta  consider  education,  when  they  levy  for  their 
schools  a  puhlic  tax,  which  in  Great  Britain  would  yield 
£5,000,000  sterlmg  ?  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  j  however, 
that  it  is  only  tlie  national  duty  and  national  advantage 
that  are  here  in  question.  It  is  possible  that  a  larger 
amount  than  this  may  be  spent  upon  individual  educa- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  paid  directly  by  those  who  receive 
and  are  immediately  benefited  by  it.     But  if  such  a  sum 

•  It  is     near  iia  poasible  a  doUor  a-head  ;  ttio  sum  miafxl  in  1 84  8 -J* 
Wmg  866,000  doUarSj  from  a  population  of  about  the  same  number. 
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be  realljr  s&  speol^  it  is  not  expended  in  sach  ft 
to  plAct!  the  adrajilages  of  education  witliixi  ibe  : 
ftU^  and  to  benefit  the  Siate^  through  the  elevatkm 
mural  conditioii  and  intellectual  position  of  aD.    I  < 
add  that  it  is  not  spent  in  such  a  way      to  exooeimle 
the  State  of  its  daty  to  impart  light  to  all,  because  manr 
are,  irith  as,  still  trnwilling  to  admit — aa  Mr  Hofttcej 
Mann  and  his  coantiymen  in  Ma^achnsetts  do — eitberi 
that  every  man  ha^  a  natural  ri^t  to  edocaticiii  at 
handfi  of  the  State,  or  that  it  is  an  imperative  dn^ 
tLe  State  to  place  it  within  his  read). 

Notwithstanding  this  large  provision  of  public  imtro^ 
tion  in  common  schools  and  km  academies^  therB  are 
manj  private  schooli  in  the  larger  towns  of  Min 
dinsetts,    DiTisioni  in  society  have  epmng  ttp  tbette,  as 
among  ourselves,  and  many  persons  prefer  to  pay  laige 
additional  sums  for  private  instruction^  rather  thai]  aQorv 
their  children  to  incor  the  risk  of  acquiring  improper  lialitt| 
or  forming  undesirable  acquaintances^  at  a  free  acadeny* 
In  a  town  like  Boston^  the  free  schools  and 
are  admirably  adapted  to  cultivate  both  the 
the  manners  of  tlie  children  and  grandchildren  of  the 
Irish  and  other  poor  immigrants  who  yearly 
into  its  harbour  and  streets.    But  intercourse  with  tbeae  I 
Irish  descendantB  hm  the  opposite  effect  upon  the  ^milies 
of  the  more  respectable  classes,  and  these  are  in  a  gml  i 
degree  compelled,  in  ^If-defence,  and  at  an  expense  wIuA  1 
some  parents  have  complained  to  me  as  excesOTe,  to 
place  dieir  chxliren  in  private  scbooK    The  sums  actmUy  I 
paid  for  private  tuition  in  this  way  amount  to  about ' 
one-fonrth  of  all  that  is  levied  by  tax  for  the  support  of  { 
the  free  schools  of  the  State. 

An  attempt  b  about  to  be  made  in  this  EState  lo  set 
aside  a  portion  of  the  free^school  fxmd  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  professors  at  the  universities  and  college — that 
legiate  lite  school  instruction  may  thus  be  offered  ] 
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to  all  comers*  College  espenaes  m  this  State  average 
from  150  to  200  dollars  a-year,  of  whieh  about  50  dollar  a 
are  paid  in  fees*  If  these  fees  were  paid  out  of  a  public 
tas^  the  expense  of  univeraity  education  would  be  dimi- 
nished  from  one-fourth  to  one-third*  But  the  result  of 
this  reduction  would  not  necesaanly  be  to  increase  the 
number  of  students.  Dr  Way  land  has  rendered  it  exceed- 
ingly probable — I  may  say,  has  almost  demonstrated — 
that  the  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  studenta 
in  the  New  England  universities  is  not  the  expense 
incurred,  bnt  the  inadequacyj  m  hind^  of  the  instruction 
given  in  these  institutions  to  meet  the  more  pressing 
wants  of  a  people  advancing  rapidly  in  all  the  arts  of  life* 

Without  desiring  in  any  way  to  lessen  the  merits  of 
the  Massachusetts  school-system,  and  of  the  people  of  tbe 
State  in  adopting  and  supporting  it,  there  is  one  historical 
fact  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  treating  of  the 
alleged  originality  of  those  who  were  the  first  to  introduce 
it.  I  have  already  advei-ted  to  the  tendency  to  hero-wor- 
ship in  the  New  Englanders,  In  reference  to  the  pilgrim 
fathers ;  and  to  their  habit  of  investing  these  men  with 
perfections,  naoral  aod  intellectual,  beyond  their  contem- 
poraries, to  w^hich  they  have  in  reality  no  claim.  Un- 
familiar with  the  social  condition  of  Europe  in  the  times 
of  tbe  Reformation  J  New  England  writers  assume,  that 
whatever  superiority  in  mental  freedom  and  foresight 
the  first  emigrants  to  North  America  exhibited  beyond 
the  people  at  home  m  a  whole^  was  their  own  especial 
possession,  and  marked  their  individual  superiority  to 
those  whom  they  left  behind.  But  they  only  brought 
with  them,  in  reality,  a  few  of  the  ideas  which  for  nearly 
a  century  had  been  fermenting  in  the  leading  minds  of 
reforming  Europe ;  that  is,  ever  since  the  first  voices  had 
begun  to  be  raised  against  Papal  oppression. 

As  to  the  general  education  of  the  whole  people,  for 
example,  all  the  leading  Kefonners  were  satisfied  that  it 
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was  the  only  way  by  which  Popery  could  be  pennanently 
excluded  from  the  countries  in  which  Protestantian 
had  succeeded  in  securing  an  ascendency;  and  they 
laboured,  therefore,  wherever  they  possessed  suflScient 
influence,  to  have  means  publicly  provided  for  Becuring 
such  general  education. 

In  1560,  for  example,  when  the  Reformation  was 
established  in  Scotland,  the  compilers  of  the  First  Bool 
ofDiacipline  "  required  that  a  school  shoold  be  established 
in  every  parish,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  grammar,  and  the  Latin  tongue." 
This  point  they  actually  gained ;  and,  by  a  permaneat 
endowment,  insured  a  competent  salary  to  the  school- 
master, and  the  continuance  of  the  schools  to  the  present 
time.  The  influence  of  these  schools  upon  the  character 
of  the  Scottish  peasantry  is  sufficiently  known. 

"  They  proposed  also  that  a  college  should  be  erected 
in  each  '  notable  town,'  in  which  logic  and  rhetoric  should 
be  taught  along  with  the  learned  languages.  They 
seem  to  have  had  it  in  their  eye  to  revive  the  system 
adopted  in  some  of  the  ancient  republics,  in  which  the 
youth  were  considered  as  the  property  of  the  public 
rather  than  of  their  parents,  by  obliging  the  nobility  and 
gentry  to  educate  their  own  children,  and  by  providing 
at  the  public  expense  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  poor."  The  blame  of  not  carrying  this  whoU 
scheme  into  efiect  is  to  be  ascribed  not  to  the  Heformed 
ministers,  but  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  whose  avarice 
defeated  the  execution  of  their  plans."  ♦ 

Here,  then,  in  Scotland,  eighty  years  before  the  first 
act  of  the  Council  of  Massachusetts  in  1642,  a  system  of 
parish  schools  was  established,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
the  population  of  the  time,  but  which  contained  within 
itself  no  provision  by  which  the  holders  of  property  in  a 
parish  could  be  compelled  to  enlarge  the  provision  as  the 
*  M'Cbie's  Life  of  Knox,   4th  edition,  (1818,)  vol.  iL  p.  10. 
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population  increased.  The  founders  of  these  schools  also 
left  upon  record  their  opinion  that  the  children  were  tJie 
prcyper^j  of  the  State^  and  thatj  to  complete  these  plans, 
education  should  be  provided  for  the  masses  free — their 
y'ww  being  J  that  this  was  the  only  certain  way  of  per- 
manently securing  the  blessings  of  the  Reformation- 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  enlightened 
views  were  peculiar  to  the  Scottish  Reformers ,  and  not 
common  to  them  with  the  leading  German  and  Swis3 
religionists  J  and  with  the  Puritans  of  England.  From 
Europe  they  were  carried  across  the  Atlantic  by  those 
who  at  a  later  period  migrated  for  conscience*  sake  to  the 
shores  of  New  England.  There  no  avaricious  nobles  or 
large  landed  proprietorsj  less  concerned  for  the  general 
welfare,  prevented  the  scheme  from  being  fully  carried 
out.  All  were  alike  poor,  and  a  pennanent  law  was  with- 
out apposition  enacted^  containing  within  itself  a  principle 
of  expansion  which  enabled  it  to  adjust  the  snpply  of 
instruction  to  the  wants  of  an  increasing  people.  And 
thus  in  1642 — seventy-five  years  after  the  death  of  Knox 
(1572)^^ — the  plan  he  would  fain  have  perfected  in  his  own 
was  fairly  established  in  a  far  distant  country.  It  is  thus 
r  to  circumstance  and  opportunity,  more  than  to  exclusive 
intelligence  and  liberality  in  the  early  settlersj  that  New 
England  owes  the  great  blessings  of  its  educational 
system.  It  will  be  for  the  general  good  of  mankind  that 
their  own  energy,  watchfulness,  and  love  of  true  learn- 
ing, should  secure  it  unimpaired  to  the  latest  period.  It 
will  be  for  the  special  benefit  of  us  at  home  If  the  re-echo 
of  our  own  thunderj  returaing  after  a  lapse  of  two  cen- 
turiesj  shall  lead  us  at  last  to  perfect  the  idea  of  our  fore- 
fathers on  their  native  soil,  * 

March  26*— Before  leaving  North  America,  I  wished 

*  The  educatioiial  moT&menti  ttow  in  progress  in  Mmcbe^ter  and  in 
IScoUaud  are  doubiloss  promoted  by  the  pn>cQedings  of  our  Amedctm 
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to  in^it  the  localitj  011  the  Connectieiit  Biver  wlim  tiiej 
well-knowTi  birdt'  tracks — foot-priots  of  binds^ — b^Tebeea  ^ 
found,  and  to  ha^e  an  opportunity  of  ^lui^  dawn 
Hodioti  Kiver  from  Albany  to  New  York* 

In  company  with  Frofes^r  Henry  Rogers,  1  the 
left  Boston  this  morning  on  a  visit  to  President  Hitdi*  j 
cockf  of  Amherst  College,  to  whom  the  world  is  indelited 
for  a  knowledge  of  these  remarkable  foot-printfi ;  md  * 
who^  when  they  were  first  discovered,  had  the  monl 
conrage  to  pronounce  them  to  he — what  then  appeared 
ip  the  highest  degree  unlikely  and  absurd^ — impnemoDi 
produced  by  the  feet  of  ancient  birds  walking  over  a  tbni, 
muddj,  and  impressible  surface. 

A  few  hours  brought  us  to  the  town  of  Spnngfidd, 
whence  four  railways  take  their  departure — to  B<i«IqB| 
Albany^  New  York,  and  towards  Lake  Champlain  and 
Canada,  by  the  h^d- waters  of  the  Connecticut  Elver, 

While  waiting  for  the  train  at  Springfieldj  we  visited 
the  United  States  arsenal,  which  has  been  estabUdied 
on  a  rising  ground  in  ^e  suborbs  of  the  towzL 
main  building  or  store  was  still  incomplete.  It  coe 
of  three  floors,  each  of  which  was  large  enough  to  contain 
lOOjCHW  stand  of  arms.  The  workshops  were  e^peciallT 
interesting*  Among  the  more  ingenious  pieces  of  maehi- 
nery  were  those  for  turning  the  stocks  of  muskets,  asd 
for  boring  out  the  hollow  in  which  the  lock  is  inaertedi 
This  machine  will  probably  appear  among  the  other 
American  artidea  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  If  so,  I 
particularly  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  finglifih 
readers.  Springfield,  from  its  position  as  the  place  of  1 
meeting  of  so  many  railways,  is  remarkably  well  chosen 
as  the  site  of  a  national  arsenal*  Weapons  for  300,000 
men  can,  upon  the  first  telegraphic  signal, be  despatched] 
either  up  the  Connecticut  towards  Lower  Canada)  tfaitingh] 
Albany  towards  the  Lakes,  or  to  the  Atlantic  ahora) 
northward  by  Boston^  or  southward  by  New  York, 
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The  Connecticut  Valley  railroad  carried  us  on  our 
■way  to  Amherat  from  Springfield  to  Northamptonj  a  dis- 
tance of  seventeen  miles ,  from  which  seven  miles  by  stage 
brought  us  to  Amherat.  This  ride  must  be  very  beau- 
tiful in  summer.  The  country  was  barely  free  from 
snow  as  yet :  the  winter  hue  still  gave  a  colour  to  all 
external  objects j  and  the  cold  was  severe.  Still  it  was 
eaey  to  see  that  the  soil  of  the  valley  was  in  general  too 
Eght  and  sandy  for  rich  cultivation  j  though  here  and  there 
spots  occurred  which  were  of  a  more  capable  character. 

Amherst  is  beautifliUy  situated  on  the  upland j  over- 
looking the  whole  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  public  institution,  the  site  and  view  from 
which  I  admired  more  than  those  of  the  College  at 
Amherst*  The  situation  of  Brown  University  at  New 
ProvidencCj  in  Rhode  Island^  is  very  couimanding,  aud 
over  the  town,  and  beyond  the  river,  opens  out  a  wide 
view  before  the  eye  of  the  stranger ;  but  there  is  a  charm 
in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  the  ranges  of 
trap  hills  rising  on  either  handj  as  seen  from  the 
Amherst  University  buildings,  which  made  me  regret 
that,  instead  of  a  summer  sun  gilding  the  green  hill-sidea 
and  fields  of  golden  coruj  and  inviting  to  a  more  detailed 
examination  of  the  numerous  striking  points  of  the  land- 
scapOj  a  chilling  winter  wind  froze  up  external  nature,  and 
compelled  me  to  seek  shelter  from  its  searching  presence. 

I  spent  a  pleasant  evening  with  President  Hitchcock 
and  his  amiable  family,  and  had  the  gratification  of 
leisurely  examining,  in  the  College  Museum,  the  long 
slabs  of  stone  on  which  the  largest  footprints  of  the 
gigantic  birds  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  period  are  im- 
pressed. How  remarkable  it  appears  that  a  shower  of 
rain,  or  the  foot  of  a  heedless  birdj  should  impress  upon 
dead  matter  memorials  of  themaelvesj  which  have  lasted, 
it  may  be,  for  a  mlUion  of  years ;  while  man,  with  all 
VOL.  Ti.  2  I 
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liis  intellect,  ambitiously  strives  after  an  earthly  immor- 
tality, which,  even  in  the  most  successfiil  cases,  a  thousand 
years  melt  away  into  the  dimness  of  traditionary  fable! 

Among  the  working  naturalists  attached  to  Amherst 
College,  Professor  Adams,  a  physiological  conchologist 
of  much  minute  and  laborious  research,  is  one  of  the 
most  zealous.  The  shells  of  Jamaica  have  received  much 
of  his  attention,  and  he  has  paid  several  visits  to  that 
island,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  cabinet  of  his 
college.  In  microscopic  shells,  he  states  the  coast  of 
Jamaica  to  be  amazingly  rich.  In  his  monograph  of  a 
new  microscopic  species  allied  to  Turbo  and  Margarita^io 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  VitrineUa^  he  states  that 
most  of  his  specimens  were  obtained  from  a  single 
of  sand  taken  from  a  sand-beach  in  a  little  cove  near  Port 
Koyal,  Jamaica,  which  pint  of  sand  contained  110  species 
of  shells !  In  such  microscopic  shells  of  new  and  unde- 
scribed  species  and  genera,  his  collections  are  very  ricL 

The  mineralogical  collection  of  Professor  Sheppard, 
who  resides  at  Amherst  part  of  the  year,  are  ako  dis- 
played in  the  museum  of  the  college,  and  contains  many 
choice  specimens.  Of  the  mineral  specimens  which 
attracted  my  attention  most,  as  economically  valuaMe, 
were  nodules  of  phosphate  of  lime  from  the  meiocene 
(tertiary)  green  sands  of  Martha's  Vineyard — an  island 
lying  off  the  mainland  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  south  of 
Plymouth.  The  occurrence  of  such  nodules  in 
geological  position  is  very  interesting,  not  only  from 
the  possibility  that  further  search  may  discover  them 
either  there  or  elsewhere  in  the  tertiary  g^een  sands 
of  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
them  economically  valuable,  but  because  it  seems  to 
indicate  an  original  connection  between  green  sand 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  not  altogether  of  an 
accidental  kind.  K  nodules  of  this  phosphate  abound 
in  the  green  sand  formation  below  the  chalk,  and  give 
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fertility  to  soils  formed  from  it,  and  If  similar  nodulea 
occur  in  similar  green  sands  of  the  tertiary  epochj  the 
origin  of  the  green  grains  and  the  phosphate  of  lune 
would  appear  to  be  simultaneous.  Any  chemical  cause 
that  accouuts  for  the  formation  of  the  characteristic  green 
sand  J  oiight  also  to  account  for  the  presence,  amongst  it, 
of  those  nodnlea  of  phosphate  of  lime.  At  least  this  point 
thrusts  itself  for^'ard  as  deserving  of  investigation. 

Amherst  College  was  estabhehed  in  182  L  It  is  under 
the  management  of  the  Trinitarian  Congregationaliats ; 
has  eight  professorsj  four  tutors,  and  176  students.  It  is 
a  retired,  quiet,  and  healthy  place j  and  the  students' 
expenses  rarely  exceed  150  dollars.  At  Yale,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  atatcdj  the  expenses  are  one  half  more ;  and  at 
Cambridge,  nearly  twice  as  much, 

March  27. — Returning  to  Northampton  by  stage^  we 
ascended  the  Connecticut  River  by  railway,  twenty  miles 
farther  to  Greenfield,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  lie 
the  localities  most  fruitful  in  the  fossil  bird-tracks*  This 
tipper  part  of  the  river  presents  many  beautiful  points  of 
view — river  reaches,  wooded  banks,  and  overhanging 
hills  and  cliffs, — whichj  in  summer,  must  make  tlie  jour- 
ney by  this  line  of  railway  Tcry  pleasant*  But  there  ia 
abundaut  wildemess  also,  and  flats  still  dotted  over  with 
the  unsiglitly  blackened  stumps  of  the  lately  burned 
forest,  which  carried  rae  back  again  in  memory  to  all  I 
had  seen  in  the  rawer  regions  on  the  St  John,  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  their  many  tributaries.  Here,  after  the 
lapse  of  three  centuries,  the  axe  of  the  Saxon  woodman 
is  stiU  only  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  on  the  less  pro* 
mlsing  portions  of  the  Connecticut  valley — its  swampy 
bottoms,  and  its  gravelly  slopes* 

I  have  already,  more  than  once,  described  the  surface 
of  MasaachusettB  as  agriculturally  poor — one  great  cause, 
no  doubt,  of  its  activity  and  progress  in  the  other  arts  of 
life.    Stillj  of  the  whole  area  of  the  State,  which  com* 
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prises  four  and  a  half  millions  of  acres,  less  than  a  I 
million  are  said  to  remain  unimproved.    The  traveller  I 
possessed  of  an  agricultural  eye,  who  has  crossed  fifty  I 
miles  of  the  State  in  any  direction  from  Boston,  would  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  such  a  soil 
had  been  improved  hy  so  small  a  population  in  the  short 
space  of  two  or  three  centuries.    He  would  be  able,  how- 
ever, to  account  for  so  much  having*  been  nominally 
done,  when  the  same  instructed  eye  had  taught  him  how  | 
very  different  a  meaning  the  word  improved  has  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Massachusetts,  from  that  which  it  conveys  to 
the  ears  of  a  Lincolnshire  or  Aberdeenshire  farmer. 

Poor  light  sands  and  gravels  form  the  staple  soils  of 
the  Connecticut  valley.  Where  tributaries  join  the  main 
stream,  or  flats  occur  in  which  ancient  lakes  have  stood, 
richer  materials  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  cultivator,  and  crops 
of  abundant  broom-corn  and  luxuriant  maize — as  in  tie 
valley  of  the  Mohawk — reward  his  labours.  But  rude- 
ness still  prevails,  and  infantile  husbandry  almost  every- 
where —  swamps  undrained,  thickets  .  uncleared  away, 
and  wet  land  swarming  with  rushes.  The  age  of  rural 
improvement,  in  our  home  sense  of  the  term,  has 
scarcely  yet  opened  among  these  remoter  tillers  even  of 
New  England  soil. 

Where  the  Deerfield  river  joins  the  Connecticut,  rich 
and  extensive  flats  occur,  and  very  beautiful  scenery.  I 
could  have  wished  for  leisure  and  summer  weather  to 
have  spent  a  couple  of  days  in  exploring  this  neighbour- 
hood, its  natural  beauties,  and  the  numerous  terraces  of 
varying  width  which  rise  in  steps  above  the  beds  of  both 
these  rivers. 

Greenfield  is  a  small  town,  new,  straggling,  and 
unfinished,  as  all  these  country  towns  are.  It  is  the 
county  town,  and  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  the  County  of 
Franklin.  One  of  the  persons  of  whom  we  were  in 
search,  Mr  Marsh,  was  in  attendance  as  doorkeeper  at 
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one  of  the  courts  tlien  sitfing.  He  is^  besides,  only  a 
common  maaon  and  gardener,  but  he  has,  nevertheless, 
spent  more  time  and  money  in  searching  for  and  digging 
up  the  bird-tracks  of  this  region,  and  possesses  a  larger 
and  finer  collection  of  them,  than  any  other  person  or 
institution  in  the  United  States.  Whoever  takes  the 
trouble  to  ascend  the  valley  to  Amherstj  to  see  the  very 
interesting  collection  contained  in  the  museum  of  that 
College,  and  brought  together  by  the  labours  of  Presi- 
dent Hitchcock,  will  find  himself  not  unrewarded  for 
the  additional  journey  to  Greenfield  by  the  inspection 
of  the  collection  of  Mr  Marsh.  This  collection  is  less 
rich  in  slabs  impressed  by  the  consecutive  footsteps  of 
the  most  gigantic  of  the  ancieni;  birds — that  which  had 
a  step  of  six  feet^  a  length  of  leg  of  nine  feet,  and  a 
height  of  eighteen  feet*  But  it  is  richer  than  that  of 
Amherst  in  more  beautiful  and  perfect  slabs  of  species 
of  somewhat  lesser  size,  and  in  many  as  yet  unfigured 
impressions  both  of  reptiles  and  of  birds. 

In  looking  at  this  collection  made  by  a  working  man, 
dug  up  either  with  his  own  hands,  or  by  men  working 
along  with  him— at  his  expensej  under  his  direction,  and 
in  spots  which  bis  own  sagacity  indicated  as  likely  to 
reward  research — I  could  not  refrain  from  admiring  the 
enthusiasm  and  perseverance  of  their  owner,  and 
regretting  that,  even  in  this  intellectual  State,  science 
was  too  poor,  not  only  to  engage  such  a  man  wholly  in 
its  service,  and  to  add  to  its  treasures  by  employing  him 
tmremittingly  in  his  favourite  pursuit,  but  that  it  was 
unable  even  to  purchase  the  fruits  of  his  past  labours, 
and  add  them  to  the  public  collections  already  accumu- 
lated in  so  many  localities.  Should  American  patrons 
of  science,  and  the  owners  of  University  and  State  col- 
lections continue  tin  willing  to  purchase  the  large  slabs  of 
Mr  Marsh,  those  of  European  countries — I  hope  of 
Great  Britain — may  secure  the  best  he  possesses  for  a 
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little  more  tlian  a  thousand  dollars,  or  two  bandied 
pounds.  I  must  add,  however,  what  all  collectors  will 
well  understand,  that  Mr  Marsh  looks  upon  these  slabs 
of  stone  as  so  many  children,  and  that  he  professes— as  I 
am  sure  he  feels — a  great  unwillingness  to  part  with 
them.  But,  like  Dr  Deane  of  G-reenfield — whose  name  | 
is  connected  with  the  first  discovery  of  these  tracks,  and 
who  has  heen  obliged  to  discontinue  collecting— Mr 
Marsh  has  living  feet  gathering  now  in  plenty  around 
his  daily  table ;  and  his  friends  may  prevail  upon  him 
to  consent  that,  for  their  sake,  these  ^eat  stones  should 
be  converted  into  bread. 

I  owe  Mr  Marsh  this  acknowledgment  for  the  civilitj 
he  showed  to  Professor  Henry  Rogers  and  myself,  not 
only  in  exhibiting  his  collections,  but  in  accompanying 
us  to  Turner's  Falls,  and  spending  half  a  day  in  pointing 
out  the  localities  in  which  his  more  successful  explora- 
tions had  been  made.  Turner's  Falls  are  formed  by  an 
artificial  dam,  supported  about  the  middle  by  two  small 
islands,  over  which  the  waters  of  the  Connecticut  river 
fall  from  a  height  of  thirty  feet.  With  the  adjoining, 
for  the  most  part,  wild,  elevated,  and  wooded  scenery, 
these  artificial  falls  form  the  most  striking  object  of  the 
kind  in  New  England.  Immediately  below  the  falls, 
the  river  rushes  against  an  elevated  ridge  of  trap,  by 
which  it  is  made  to  turn  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its 
former  course.  Against  this  trap  ridge  the  edges  of  the 
new  red-sandstone  strata  abut  at  a  high  angle, — ^tumed 
up,  as  President  Hitchcock  thinks,  by  the  elevatoiy 
movements  which  forced  the  trap  ridge  through  them — in 
the  angle  at  which  they  were  naturally  deposited, 
according  to  the  Professors  Rogers. 

However  this  be,  the  break  caused  by  the  eruption  of 
tlie  trap  has  exposed  the  edges  of  the  lower  beds  of  the 
red-sandstone  formation  below  Turner's  Falls.  Many  of 
these  beds  are  dark-coloured ;  bear  the  impressions  of 
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plants  5  and  more  resemble  Bome  of  the  thm  shale  beds  of 
our  coal  measures^  as  they  would  he  altered  hj  the  near 
contact  of  trap,  thau  any  of  the  beds  which  the  upper 
new  red  sandstone  exhibits  in  Eng;land.  The  lower 
new  red,  in  the  county  of  Durham^  in  its  fish  bed  and  in 
some  other  parts  of  its  thickness^  exhibits  dark-coloured 
shalesj  which,  when  altered  by  heatj  might  aBsume  the 
dark  and  micaceous  aspect  of  the  beds  near  Turner^s 
Falls.  It  is  among  these  bedsj  inclined  at  an  angle 
sometimes  as  high  as  80"*,  that  the  bird-tracks  and  the 
footprints  of  small  reptiles  occur ;  and  in  this  and  a  few 
other  places  along  the  river j  where  the  same  beds  have 
been  observed ,  Mr  Marsh  has  obtained  his  most  valu- 
able specimens.  Among  the  fragments  thrown  aside 
along  the  foot  of  the  bank,  wc  found  many  fragments  of 
footprints  of  all  sizes,  and,  in  the  living  rock,  saw  others 
remaining  still  untouched* 

Returning  by  Greenfield  from  the  fallsj  we  descended 
by  railway  to  Springfield,  and  found  excellent  accom- 
modation at  an  hotel  much  frequented  by  travellers  in 
summer,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mansion- 
bouse. 

March  28- — I  parted  this  morning  from  Professor 
Rogers,  who  returned  to  Boston,  while  I  took  the  train 
to  Albany.  The  river  Hudson  was  now  open  from 
that  city  to  New  York,  and  I  wished  to  see  something  of 
its  boasted  beauties  before  I  embarked  for  Europe, 

The  Westfield  river,  coming  from  the  north-west, 
lirough  the  Green  Mountains,  falls  into  the  Connecticut 
"low  the  town  of  Springfield,  Up  the  almost  continu- 
ous gorge  through  which  this  river  flows,  the  railway 
ascends  from  Springfield  towards  Albany.  The  line  dis- 
plays  many  engineering  di flic ul ties  overcome ,  and  much 
very  costly  excavation ,  but  it  presents  also  scenery  at 
once  striking,  variedj  and  agreeably  picturesque.  After 
a  few  miles  of  new  red-sandstone  rocks,  granitCj  mica- 
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It  is  probable  that  thiB  sandstone  contains  some 
alkaline  matter,  which  the  water  diasolvea  ont  of  those 
varieties  which  disintegrate  so  readily,  which  gives  to 
the  hai'der  varieties  the  property  of  withstanding  the 
fire,  and  has  been  instriimentai  in  aiding  the  convcrgion 
of  the  more  changed  parts  into  close  and  compact 
quartz* 

Over  this  Potsdam  sandstone  lies  the  Black  Kiver 
limestone  of  the  New  York  geologists — the  lower  Appala- 
chian of  the  valleys  of  southern  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
where  it  la  4000  feet  thick.  In  this  border  county  of 
Massachusetts  this  limestone  has  a  less  thickness,  hut,  like 
the  sandstone,  it  is  altered,  and  in  many  places  is  changed 
into  a  pure  white  mai'ble*  It  is  generally  rich  in  raag- 
uesia^  The  same  rock  is  observed  to  be  so  also  in  the 
Appalachian  valleys.  Here  it  is  intei^stratified  with  beds  of 
mica  and  other  altered  slates*  These  hard  rocks  crumble 
less  readily,  and  form  opener  soils,  than  where  the  same 
rocks  occur  in  a  softer  and  less  altered  condition.  It  is 
of  tlie  mixed  fragments  of  these  rocks,  however,  that  the 
productive  soils  are  composed,  hy  which,  as  I  have  said, 
this  county  of  Berks  is  diatinguished.  The  geological 
map  shows  that  these  mixed  limestone  and  altered  clay 
rocks  occur  in  this  county ;  and  hence  we  should  infer  a 
greater  natural  fertility  tlian  the  rest  of  the  State  pos- 
sesses. The  coniparativcly  gi-eat  height  of  the  Berkshire 
valleys,  and  the  altered  character  of  the  rocks,  diminish 
the  productive  character  of  the  soils  which  in  other  locitli- 
ties  they  produce.  Here  again,  therefore,  as  in  so  many 
other  places,  we  are  taught  that,  in  addition  to  what  the 
mere  inspection  of  a  geological  map  conveys  to  ua,  the 
physical  character  of  the  rocks  them  selves  j  and  the 
altitude  of  a  place  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  among 
the  circuro stances  we  require  to  learn  before  we  can 
venture  to  draw  conclusions,  or  to  pronounce  opinions  as 
to  what  the  agricultural  cliaracter  of  a  region  really  is. 
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miles  below  Albany,  There  the  railway  commencesj 
and  runa  along  the  river  nearly  all  the  way  to  New 
York,  cutting  off  only  thoaa  windings  and  rocky  partSj 
and  promontories — such  aa  West  Point— which  constitute 
the  chief  beauties  of  the  lower  half  of  the  riverj  and 
which  the  stranger  particularly  desires  to  see.  On  the 
whole,  I  was  disappointed  with  the  Hudson;  but  the 
hues  of  winter  and  a  chilly  air  OTerspread  everything, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  descend  by  land  where  some  of  the 
finest  spots  as  seen  from  the  river  occur j  audj  thereforcj 
I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
what  its  beauties  in  its  summer  garb  really  are.  At  the 
same  time,  I  would  recommend  the  traveller  who  wishes 
to  give  the  river  fair  play,  not  to  read  before  he  visits  it 
the  very  patriotic  comparison  of  the  Hudson  with  the 
RhinCj  which  Cooper  has  incorporated  into  the  introduc- 
tory chapter  of  his  Uetdenniauer.  If  he  dOj  and  has  pre- 
viously seen  the  KhinCj  ha  will  do  injustice  to  the  native 
beauties  of  the  Hudson. 

A  curious  physical  fact  in  connection  with  the  river 
Hudson  is  not  unworthy  of  mention*  During  the  last 
forty  years  the  influence  of  the  tide  has  been  felt  from 
time  to  time  higher  and  higher  np  the  river-  At  Albany 
this  influence  was  not  sensible  forty  years  ago,  butj 
according  to  Professor  Hall,  it  has  been  gradually 
advanciug,  till  the  diifercncc  of  level  between  high  and 
low  water  is  now  as  much  as  two  feet*"  The  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  the  navigation  at  some  distance  below 
Albany  has  been  improved — places  formerly  too  shallow 
being  now  covered  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water*  At 
the  same  tlme^  the  advance  of  the  tide,  by  shifting  the 
point  of  meeting  between  the  downward  stream  and  the 
upward  tidal  wavcj  at  which  point  the  river  sediment 
naturally  fallsj  has  caused  the  foimation  of  new  banks  of 
silt  below  Albany,  from  which  new  obstructions  to  the 
navigation  have  arisen. 
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Cbaag^ft  in  tite  hdgbt  to  wfaidi  tides  iiscend  %  i 
tad  prodnoe  seostble  effsde  nrt  not  tmcominoa  m  mn- 
^«Ue  riverif  though  thej  are  more  tisaall j  attended  or 
caoAcd  by  a  loweriog  of  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  fifffet 
pirlB  of  the  fivBtn  themBelves,  If  the  bottom  tliroagfc 
which  a  river  flows  be  such  tliat  the  rtisb  of  water  m  ecm- 
^aiitlj  scouring  It  out,  so  aa  to  lower  the  natural  lerd  of 
the  river-surface,  then  the  same  height  of  wave  etrterm^ 
its  mouth  will  aseeud  farther,  or  make  its  infliieiioe  fell 
higher  iip>  Thh  may  he  the  ease  with  the  Hudaot^  Or 
the  month  of  the  river  mar  he  wideniog,  so  that  a  larger 
body  of  sea  flows  in  ;  aud,  being  driven  forward  by  iht 
fifmg  wave,  is  forced  to  rise  higher  as  it  ascends  the 
fined  channel,  both  elevating  the  higli-wat^  auf&cei  ^fl 
making  the  tide  obaervahle  to  a  greater  distaace  ttpwafflPi 
f  h-,  lastly^  the  increase  of  obstnictiong  at  some  poinl 
between  Albany  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  havii^  ibe 
effect  of  damming  back  the  river  and  preveotiiig  the  ehb 
tide  from  fully  flowing  away,  would  at  once  elevate  the 
permanent  level  at  which  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
standi — the  level  of  high  water  and  the  distance  upwards 
to  wfaidi  the  tides  are  felt. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  converse  of  this  lattar 
mode  of  action  has  been  afi'orded  by  die  river  Wcir 
between  Sunderland  and  Durham*  The  improT^aiient 
of  the  harbour  at  Sonderland|  the  clearing  of  the  out* 
fallB,  and  the  dredging  of  the  river  for  two  miles  abore 
its  mouthf  had^  in  1842,  caused  a  permanent  lowering^ or 
scouring  out  of  the  bed  of  the  river  of  5  feet  3  mcbes 
below  the  level  of  its  bottom  in  1737,  at  a  diataiiee  of 
11^  miles  ^m  its  mouth,  (New  Bridge,)  whOe  the  level 
of  high  water  at  the  same  place  is  permanently  lowered 
5  feet  7  inches.  At  Biddi<^,  which  is  nine  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  "  the  level  of  low  water  at  springs 
tides  in  1737  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  high  water 
at  spring-tides  in  1842/'    This  very  remarkable  arcas^rj 
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stance  sliowa  how  very  much  the  drainage  and  conse- 
quent agricultural  condition  of  an  alluvial  tract  maj  be 
improved,  by  clearing  the  outfalls  of  rivers  that  flow 
through  it  j  and,  at  the  same  timCj  how  comparatively 
small  the  naturally  accumulating  obstructions  in  a  river 
bed  may  be,  which  will  be  sufficient  in  a  large  stream 
like  the  Hudson  to  produce  the  tidal  alterations  which 
have  been  observed  at  Albany, 

To  the  geologist  who  interests  himself  with  questions 
concerning  the  supposed  alteration  of  the  levels  of  land 
and  sea,  changes  such  as  those  I  have  described  form 
matters  of  important  study.  How  easy  to  solve  the 
rising  of  the  tide  at  Albany,  by  supposing  the  whole 
region  to  be  gradually  sinking  I  And  yet  how  unneces* 
sary  any  such  extraordinary  supposition, 

I  reached  New  York  about  1  p.m.j  staid  there  a  day, 
and  came  on  to  Newhaven  this  afternoon.  The  weather 
here  is  mild  and  fine :  signs  of  spring  are  appearing 
on  the  fields  and  hill-sides,  and  the  rows  of  elms,  for 
which  the  town  is  famous,  have  been  a  full  fortnight  in 
flower. 

Bostmi^  April  2. — Among  the  circumstances  by  which 
the  dty  of  Boston  is  rendered  agreeable  to  a  stranger, 
and  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  meet  many  pleasant  people, 
are  the  numerous  clubs,  literary  and  scientific j  which 
exist  in  the  city.  Meeting  successively  in  the  houses  of 
the  memhersj  these  re-unions  make  one  or  more  evenings 
of  the  week  pass  agreeably,  and  inoculate  the  purely 
mercantile  part  of  the  community  with  that  taste  for 
literature  and  science,  to  which  their  well-known  liher- 
ahty — in  endowing  and  promotingj  by  their  pecuniaiy 
meauHy  these  departments  of  knowledge — is  mainly  to  be 
ascribed*  I  attended  several  of  these  evening  meetings 
during  my  stay  in  Boston — the  last  one,  on  the  eve  of 
my  departure,  at  the  house  of  Dr  Warren, 

I  allude  to  them,  in  this  pi  ace  j  for  the  purpose  of 
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idirerttai^  to  one  of  tbe  nsefbl  practical  pomts  to  wliidi 
SIT  own  attfloliOD  hmi  been  tamed  m  different  pift»  of 
the  Stulflf,  aod  to  wbieh  I  bad  m  Bostcm,  at  these 
lagB  and  d^eirbere^  drawn  that  of  ddentific  mm. 

In  ■peaktDg  of  the  rocks  of  Canada,  nofth  of  tlie 
Lawreooe,  I  have  described  b.  meUmorphie  Hmtttom  la 
wkadi  tb^  mineral  phosphate  of  linie  occms  in  aoiiiie  plam 
in  Ttarj  considerable  qtiantitj,  and  I  haTe  anggeetad  ik 
probabUitj  that,  bj  a  careful  search,  lo^litiea  may  hi 
foimd  tn  which  it  maj  be  met  with  in  snfficteni  qmntiij 
la  atdmit  of  its  beiDg  profitabl  j  Aug  op  and  exported  lo 
Biigfaad. 

I  have  alao  meotioiied  that  thk  limealotie  rockf 
dcaecodiiig  the  rirer  Ottawa  from  Bytown,  croma  die 
St  Lawraoe  at  the  Thousand  IsLand^  and  ta  found  in 
the  iUte  of  a  white  marble,  bat  still  rich  in  the  same 
pboipliBte^  among  the  io^ralled  primitive  rocka  of 
porthcrii  Xcw  York,  Dnring  my  «taj  in  Albany,  Dr 
lunmona,  who  was  qualified  perfectly  to  ttnderslaod  the 
importaaeo  of  the  ioquiry,  in  its  practical  and  economical, 
aa  well  aa  its  theotetical  bearings,  assured  me  he  knew 
one  or  more  localitiet  in  Eseex  County,  where  a  stngle 
ntao  might  excavate  a  ton  a  day  of  this  mineral.  Sinee 
my  retnm  to  England  he  has  re-examined  these  localities, 
and  found  hb  expeetationa  realised,  I  have,  therefore, 
iml  in  <^mmiLni cation  with  him  a  laj^  oonsumer  of  the 
inhitaiicc  in  London,  and  I  hope  to  bear  before  1 
that  the  first  shipment  of  il  has  arrived  in  the  Tbam 

Among  the  scientific  mineralogists  of  New  Eng 
Mr  Alger,  of  Byston,  anthor  of  a  well-known  work 
mtoeraiogy,  occtipies  a  distingnished  place.  Engaged 
in  Inrams,  he  adorns  his  lei^ore  with  the  pnrsoila  of 
mimoB  I  and,  in  compaoy  with  Dr  Jackson,  of  whom  I 
hmwm  already  spoken,  has  made  many  acaentifie  excor- 
mom^  of  which  the  results  have  been  oommonicaled  to 
the  worlds 
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Ainoug  other  obaervationa  made  by  these  gentlemeiij 
was  one  that  at  Hurderville,  in  Morris  Countjj  New 
Jersey^  the  mineral  phosphate  of  lime  occurred  in  con- 
Biderable  quautityj  and  sometimes  in  crystals  of  large 
iiize.  But  the  circumstance  possessed  comparatively 
little  intereatj  inasmuch  as  crystals  larger  and  finer 
wei'e  found  abundantly  in  northern  New  York.  But 
after  I  had  explained  to  my  friends  in  Boston  the  utility 
of  thb  substance  in  agriculturOj  the  economical  value  it 
already  possessed  in  Engl  an  dj  and  bad  urged  oq  behalf 
of  scientific  agriculturoj  in  America  as  well  as  in  England, 
the  importance  of  searching  for  new  localities  where  it 
might  be  obtained— tbe  tact  above  stated  assumed  a  new 
value.  My  friends  revisited  the  locality  of  llurdervillej 
and,  since  my  return  home,  have  Informed  me  that  they 
have  found  in  that  single  locality  enough  to  supply  the 
English  market  for  some  years  to  come*  The  first 
shipment  of  it  has  already  been  received  and  sold  in 
Liverpool. 

The  unlearned  reader  may  ask  what  use  this  substance 
is  put  to  in  England,  It  is  found,  when  reduced  to 
fine  powder,  and  rendered  soluble  by  means  of  aulplmric 
acidj  to  promote  very  much  the  growth  of  our  turnip 
and  other  common  crops.  It  is  prepared  and  sold  there- 
fore in  large  quantities— thousands  of  tons  every  year — 
for  this  purpose  *  and,  imder  the  name  of  super-phosphate 

I of  lime,  is  in  much  demand  among  improving  farmers  in 
^tiany  parts  of  the  country.  But  it  is  as  yet  met  with 
bnly  in  few  localities,  and  generally  much  loss  pure  than 
that  which  is  likely  to  come  from  the  United  States,  and, 
I  hopOj  from  Canada.  These  new  suppHea,  thereforCj 
will  cheapen  the  article— bring  a  better  quality  of  this 

•manure  into  the  market  at  a  lower  price — ^will  thus  place 
more  fertilisiug  means  within  the  reach  of  the  farmer- 
will  keep  down  the  rising  price  of  guano  by  the  benefi- 
cial competition—will  benefit  practical  agriculture,  and 
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increM  tbe  prodcioe  of  tlie  eomttrr.   To  the  TTutedJ 
StAtoi  tbe  dimrery  will,  in  the  toeao  time,  aflltri  m  i 
Aitidie  «f  nport,  new  empto^^etit  to  a  fMt  of  its  | 
audi  I  hopef  a  reuooable  profit  for  tbetr  ex^liasu  to  i 
frieodi  wbo  have  sooght  oot  the  derei^  locafitks. 
•oon  aa  AtDericaii  farmers  ihaU  Imre  satisfied  1 
that,  when  prepared  by  means  of  Ealpboric  add,  k 
reaUj  mefal  to  their  crops,  the  mioeial  will  reader 
same  aervices  to  iheir  agricaltoie  also  as  to  onri;, 
mar  revire  the  wheat-growing  powers  of  New 
and  enable  western  Xew  York  to  compete  more 
fitablj  m  the  wheat-market  witli  the  new  Statea  of 
north-west. 

I  hare  little  more  to  add  to  theae  "  Ifoms-"    1 1 
from  Bo«toti  hy  the  regtilar  Cim^^  steamer,  oii  the 
of  Ap(riL    We  encoantered  cold^  cioowy,  and  Aetm^ 
wejitber  on  our  waj  to  Halifa^x.    Theuee  we  kad  what 
was  proQOiiBoed  a  roogt  passage — ^were  entangled  mmmg 
ioQ^diift  and  icebei]^  for  a  few  honrs  about  tbe  aoodk 
ta3  of  the  Baak,  where  I  saw  quite  m  many  of  ibeia 
vintoiB  aa  I  ever  eare  to  meet ;  but  finally  readied 
liverpool,  after  a  run  of  thirteen  daj&    The  evening 
Am  same  day  which  brought  tis  into  Lireapoot  saw  hmu 
safe  at  home  in  Durham,  bf»ng  the  Tesrj  evening  1 1 
fixed  for  my  anival  four  weeks  before,  tn  mj 
from  Boslon.    Sueb  certainty  of  calctdation  do  we  ] 
owe,  even  in  the  tmcertain  weather  of  spring,  tiil 
f^njoined  triumphs  of  mecbaiiism  and  steam ! 
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